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PREFACE. 


Tue present volume concludes our Second Series. The Third 
Series will commence with No. I. on the Ist of January next; 
and when this Third Series has extended to five volumes, it 


will be concluded, and a Fourth Series commenced. 


In short, 


it is intended, that m future no series shall exceed five 
volumes; in order that possessors of any odd volumes or num- 
bers of the work may, at a moderate expense, procure all the 


oth~— 


belong. 


volumes or numbers of the series to which what they 
At the same time, this division of the work 


Tt _ -dferent series will not prevent those who have taken it 
om the beginning from continuing the regular numeration 


©. tseir volumes. 


‘ith the Third Series will be commenced a superior mode 
‘ranging the contents, and other improvements will also be 


duced. 


Jo-CoL, 


ryswater, November 15. 1840. 
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Philadelphacee. 
DeEv‘rz14 
corymbosa 32 Nepal - - ~~ 146 
Passifloracea. 
PASsIFLO’RA 
Mooreiza g Buenos Ayres - - 146 
verrucifera 2 LJ ?Brazil - 547 
Portulécee. 
PORTULA‘CA 
Thellusdnz \|O] South of Europe - 343 
Cactécee. 
Cr‘REUS 
latifrons -<% —] South America - 548 
leucanthus ww —] Chili - - - 202- 
Martidnus # —] Mexico - - 19 
multiplex w 7] South Brazil - - 293 
Rubiicez. 
Bouva’RDIA 
angustifolia 32 ,_] Mexico - 343 
splendens # ,_] ? Mexico - 146 
Dipsacea. 
Morrna 
longifolia ye _AJ India - - - 344 
Compésite. 
CENTAUREA 
pulchra © Cashmere - - 294 
Da’HLIA 
glabrata A’ © Mexico = - - 204 
EcHINA‘CEA 
dubia 3% _A] Mexico - = - 146 
HYMENO’xys 
californica © California - - - 594 
Lia‘rris 
propinqgua Yy A North America ~ 594 
STEVIA 
breviaristata [Z\] South America = 294 


Lobeliacee. 
LoBE‘Lr4 
fgnea y [A] Mexico = - = 20 


LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS FIGURED IN 1840. 


Gesneriacer. 
GESNE‘RIA 
cochlearis .% (ZX) Organ Mountains - 202 
mollis <y tAj Caraccas - - ~ 548 
SINNI’NGIA 
Youngeana [ZA] hybrid - = ~ 294 
Ericacee. 
ERI ca 
Macnabidna |_| hybrid - - 548 
Epacridee. 
CysTA’NTHE 
sprengelioldes #,_]| Van Diemen’s 
Land = - - - - 594 
Apocynacea. 
MANDEVI/LLA 
suavéolens & ,_} Buenos Ayres - 147 
Asclepiader. 
GoNno’LoBuUS 
hispidus $ \A/ Brazil - - - 202 
Bignoniacez. 
BIGNO‘NIA 
Tweediadna — \_] Buenos Ayres’ - 549 
Cobeeacee. 
CoB A 
macrostéma § |_| Guayaquil - 147 
Polemoniicee. 
PuLo'x 
Coldrya@éna X t_}) hybrid - - 594 
Convolvulacea. 
BATATAS 
betacea % [AJ Demerara - - 594 
Tepomus‘a 
Learz? § [_j Ceylon - - - 147 
longifolia _A| Mexico - = - 295 
Boraginea. 
CYNOGLO’ssUM 
longifldrum sy A Cashmere - 549 
Solandadcee. 
FABIANA 
imbricata w 4_] Chili - - oe Mil 
SOLA‘NUM 
angustifolium %% [_] UH Ess - 594 
uncinéllum ?Q - 202 
Scrophularince. 
Sa’/LYIA 
linarioides »%,_| ?South America ~- 295 
FERBA/SCUM 
tairicum ©) ?hybrid - - - 295 
Labiate. 
OrTHOSI‘PHON 
incirvus -y J) Sylhet - - - 344 
Verbenacea. 
VERBENA 
amee‘na \ LJ ? Mexico - - 147 
Acanthacee. 
GoLDFU’sSsIA 
glomerata yy [_) Sylhet - - 148 
PHLOGACA’NTHUS 
curvifldrus 3 (_] Sylhet - - 202 
TTHUNBE’RGIA 
aurantiaca $ L} C.G H. - - 147 
Begoniacee. 
BEGO'NIA 
Barker? yg ,_|] Mexico - - 148 
_ Scttaminacea. 
CuRcU\MA 
Roscoedna sy [A] East Indies - 149 
Tridacee. 
GELASI'NE 
azurea & t_}] South America - 149 
PATERSO NIA 
sapphirina yy ,_]| Swan River oa Oe 
RIGIDE‘LLA 
flammea 3% ~t_] Mexico - - - 203 
Orchidaceae. 
AGANI’SIA 
pulchélla €@ (AJ Demerara - - 344 


e 
LIST OF PLANTS MENTI 


BRASAVOL A 

glatca € (A) Mexico - = - 550 

vendsa € [AX] Honduras - - - 550 
CAMARO‘TIS 

purpurea € [A) East Indies - - 203 
CaTAsE‘TUM 

integérrimum £ I Guatemala ~ 550 

Russellidnun =X] Guatemala - 148 
CATTLE‘YA 

Aclandie € (A) Brazil - - 551 
Cycno‘cHus 

maculata € 7) La Guayra . - 149 
CymsBr’p1um 

pendulum f& CT) Nepal - - 295 
CyrrTocuHiI‘LuM 

mystacinum € [A] Peru 3 - 21 
DENDROBIUM 

Cambridgeanum = (A) Khoseea - 149 

Devoniinum € (Xi3 Khoseea - 551 
EPIDE’/NDRUM 

cepiforme € [A) Mexico - - 21 

densifldrum € [A] Mexico = - 295 

glumaceum € [Aj Brazil - - 148 

Parkinsonzdnum € (ZX) Mexico - - 148 

vitellinum € () Mexic> - - = 344 
GALEA’NDRA 

Baterti € X) Guiana - - - 552 
GRAMMATOPHY’LLUM 

multiflbrum € (4) Manilla - = Q1 
LE‘L1a4 

cinnabarina ~& AZ) Rio aneiso - 595 

rubéscens ¢€ (A) - = ~ 551 
MAXILLA‘RIA 

cucullata € (AX) America - - 148 
MILTON LA 

candida € [A] Brazil - - - Qi 
Monacia/NTHUS 

longifdlius € Mexico - - 550 

roseo-albus ¢(—] Brazil - = 296 


LIST OF 


ONED OR TREATED OF. X1 
Mya/ntTaus 
spindsus € [A] Brazil - - - 344 
Oncl’pIUM 
Batemanzanum € IZ) Mexico - 148 
Huntidnum y (A) Brazil - 344 
pachyphyllum € (AJ Mexico - - 550 
ODONTOGLO’ssUM 
maculatum € [2] Mexico - - 296 
RopRIGUE‘Z14 
crispa € (A) Brazil - - = 552 
SACCoLA‘BIUM 
denticulatum € [ZA] Khoseea - 552 
SATY/RIUM 
pustulatum .% Capeof Good Hope. - 203 
ZYGOPE/TALUM 
africanum € (A) Sierra Leone - 550 
Amaryllidacee. 
CALOSTE’MMA 
carneum %& .A] Australia - - 345 
PENTLA’NDIA 
miniata € A Peru - o a BB 
SPREKE‘LI4 
cybister var. brévis % _A] S. Amer. - 346 
STENOME/SSON 
latifollum %§ AJ Lima - - - 346 
Asphodelicec. 
THYSANO‘TUS 
intricatus Y ,_] Swan River = 23 
Bromelidcee. 
JECHME‘A 
suavéolens \ (-) Brazil - - 150 
Commelinee. 
SPIRONE‘MA 
fragrans Yy 1A) Mexico - - 553 
TRADESCA’/NTIA 
spicata y [AJ] Mexico - - - 93 
tumida yy ,A} Mexico - - - 553 


PLANTS 


MENTIONED OR TREATED OF IN THE PRESENT VOLUME. 


The word “‘ culé.”” occurring after any species or 


variety indicates that there is an article on its 


culture. 


A List of new Species and Varieties of Hardy 
Trees and Shrubs, raised in the Horticul- 
tural Society’s Gardens in 1839 = page 1—10 

In 1840 - 631—640 

List of Part of the Trees and Shrubs in the 
Derby Arboretum - 75—80 

List of Plants in the Garden of Baron Zanoli 98 

List of Plants in the Borromean Islands 241—243 

List of Ericas arranged in Seanons, with a 


List of Plants geographically arranged, with 
Observations upon the Effects produced on 
them by the Frost, which occurred in 
England, in the Winter of 1837-8 - 483—502 

Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs in the Derby 
Arboretum - 523-—532 

List of Plants growing against a Conserva- 
tive Wall at Chatsworth - 574—577 


view to Propagation - - 316 

Abies alba - - - 568 ; Acanthus méllis 5 - 344, A’Inus jorullénsis - - 295 
canadensis - - 306. 659 | A‘cer créticum - - 45) A’loe plicatilis - - 681 
cephalénica (now Picea heterophyllum - 45) Alstroeméria Pelegrina ~- 413 
cephalénica) - 304. 656 Lobélzi - - - 44 alba - = 413 
Douglaszz - - 656 obtusatum - - 44 acutifolia - - 413 
excélsa - - 581 platanoides . - 44 edilis = = - 413 
Clanbrasilidna Pseudo- Platanus - 601 Hookér# - - 413 

stricta = - 304 striatum = = - 44 Ligtu = 5 - 413 

fOliis variegatis - & Aconitum ovatum -« - 546 pallida = - 413 
monstrosa = - 304 | Acte*a spicata - - 664 psittacina - S - 413 
pygme‘a 5 - 304 | Adenocarpus Boissiérz - 94 pulchélla - - 413 
tenuifolia - 304 | Aschméa Merténsis - - 150) Altingza(Araucaria) excélsa 506 
Menziésiz - - 656 suaveolens - - 150} Amalza aerisincola - 306 
Smithidna - - 656 | Aerides odoratum 310. 360.] AmarfYllis formosfssima ~- 346 
Abitiion striatum - - 19 514 solandrejfidra eg JG) 
vitifolia S - - 546 | Ai’sculus Hippocastanum - 354| dAmygdalus glanduldsa - 167 
Acacia affinis - - 388 | Aganisia pulchélla_ - - 344 orientalis - - = 305 
cyclops - = - 388 Agapanthus umbellatus - 582} Anagallis alternifolia = 549 
dentifera - - 547 | Agaricus campéstris - - 271 cerulea S - 303 

difftsa - = - 388 | Allamanda cathartica - 236 | Andropogon Calamus aro- 

hastulata - - 271 verticillata = - 306 maticus - - 349 
pendula - - - 15 | Allium azireum - - 553| Angraecum bilobum = 552 
pulchélla - - 388 Cépa stérilis - - 663 | Anona Cherimoilia = - 652 
saligna - - 547 ceruléscens  - - 553| Anthéricum refléxum - 23 
Acanthophippium bicolor - 310 ceruleum  - - 553| Anthoxanthum odoratum - 670 


Cean. pAllidus - - 
papillosus - . 
thyrsifldrus - - 


Cedréla odorata - 

Cédrus Deodara - 
Libani = 

Centauréa palechra - 


Cérasus Laurocérasus 418. 


Céreus grandiflorus cuit. 389. 


latifrons = S = 
leucanthus - 202. 
Martidénus - - 
multiplex - - 
oxypetalus - 
senilis - 
speciosissimus = 
Ceréxylon andicola 
Chamz‘rops htimilis 
Cheilanthes formosa 
Cheiranthus 4nnuus 
Cheirostémon platandides 
Chelone centranthifolia = - 
Chenopodium Quinoa - 
Chionanthus virginicus - 
Chlidanthus fragrans - 398. 
Chrysanthemum leucanthe- 
mum - - 
sinénse - 
Chrysophyllum Cainito 
Chysis bractéscens - 
leze‘vis - - 
Cineraria lanata = 
Cirrhopetalum auratum 
picturatum = 
vaginatum = 
Cistus Fumana - 
Citrus madariénsis 
nobilis = 994. 
sinénsis 
Cleiséstoma latifdlium 
maculosum - 
Clématis angustifdlia 
cirrhdsa - - 
Zathyrifolia = 
Sieboldtz - - 
Cledme litea s 
Clerodéndron hastatum 
paniculatum - 
phlomoides - 
speciosissimum 
squamatum - 
Cléthra arborea 
mexicana - - 
Clianthus puniceus 104. 395. 
Clitanthes humilis - 
lutea - - 
Macleanica - 
Cobee‘a acuminata - 
lutea - - 
macrostéma - 
scandens = - 147. 
stipularis - 
Cocc6éloba emarginata 
pubéscens = 
Cdcos nucifera - 
Czlogyne Cummingzz 
elata - - 
ocellata - - 
trinérvis - 
Coffea arabica « 
occidentalis - 
Collinséa bicolor - 
grandifldra - 
Combrétum purptireum 
Comparéttia vOdsea ss - 
Conanthéra Echeandia 
Conférva rivularis - 
Convélvulus Batdtas 
scoparius = - 
Cornus grandis - 
suécica = s 
Correa Harris? - 
longitiéra - 
pulchélla - - 295. 
speciosa - 293. 593. 
Coryanthes macrantha 310. 
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XI1L LIST OF PLANTS MENTIONED 
A’porum indivisum - 552 | Brom. An. rotunda - 306 
lednis = = 552 rubra 2 - 306 
Aquilégia brach¥ceras - 546 | Broughtonza atrea - 208 
fragrans - - 546 | Bréwnea grandiceps - - 237 
glatica Bi - - 546 | Brugmansza sanguinea - 689 
pubifldra < - 546 | Brunsféls¢a undulata ~ 420 
A’rabis hispida = - 664 | Brunsvigza Josephine - 475 
purpurea - - 224 | Burlingtonia candida - 360 
A’rachis hypoge‘a- - 309 | Calamus Rotang - - 306 
Aralia japonica s - 657 | Calanthe discolor c - 595 
Araucaria Dombéy? - 481 | Calceolaria arachnofdea - 555 
imbricata - - 306. 588 pinnata - - = 555 
A’rbutus americana - 605 plantaginea - - 555 
Andrachne - - 45 rugosa = - - 555 
Zaurifolia = - 20 | Calldna vulgaris > - 102 
Unedo - - 600 | Calostémma carneum - 345 
Arctostaphylos alpina - 112 | Camardtis purpurea - 203 
nitida a - - 294 | Caméliza japo6nica 158. 270. 506, 
U'vatirsi - - 102. 605 307 
Ardisia élegans - - 689 admirabile - - 307 
paniculata - - 23 alba pléna - - 307 
Artemisza granaténsis - 94 altheeflora = 307 
Asclépias tuberdsa_- - 65 anemoneflora - 307 
Asterotrichion siddides  - 557 annulata = - 807 
Atraphaxis spindsa - 657 Chandléréz - 611 
Atriplex Halimus - - 476 Colvillzé - - 611 
Attalia funifera = - 596 conchifldra - 307 
Averrhoda Carambila - 397 coronata - - 307 
Azalea hybrida : - 271 Donklaeri - 235 
indica = - - 310 Elena - - - 307 
indica Alba - - 271 Fanny - - 307 
lateritia = - 310 fasciculata - 307 
variegata = - 310 fimbriata © = 93. 
pheenicea - - 271 Gray’s Invincible - 235 
prociimbens - - 102 imbricata = - = 235 
sinénsis - - dll alba = = 235 
Bambisa arundinacea - 652 King - - 235 
Banksia Lambérte - - 306 Lady Hume - 235 
latifolia - - - 306 Maria Elisabetta - 307 
speciosa - - 654 minima - - 307 
Barringtonéa specidsa - 237 odorata Hyacinthz 307 
Bartsza alpina - 664 violacea tubifldra - 307 
Batatas betacea - 20. 594 paradisaica - - 307 
edulis - 594 peoniefiora - 611 
Beauméntia grandifidra - 236. alba - - 235 
419 Raniési - - 307 
Begonia Barkerz S - 148 rubra maxima - 307 
macrophflla - - 102 simplex - 307 
Meyerz - a - 148 Tirzi - - 307 
punctata - - 557 tricolor - - 235 
Benthamia fragifera - 240. 347 tridmphans = 235 
Bérberis OT - il variegata - - 611 
arctica - - 605 pléna - - 307 
fascicularis - - ll vendsa - - 307 
ovalis - - = 605 Woddszz - = 235 
Betula alba = - 102. 667 | Candéllea Cunninghamz - 168 
pendula - - 667 | Cannabis sativa, var. gigan- 
Bhojpittra - - 595 téa - = - 609 
papyracea - - 595 | Carica Papaya - - 652 
Bignonza equinoctialis - 549 | Carya oliveférmis - - 295 
Tweediadna = - 549 | Carydépteris mongélica - 99 
venusta - 236. 413. 689 | CaryOdta Onites = - 306 
Billardiéra fusiférmis - 145 urens 2 - - 306 
Bixa Orellana - - 652 | Castanea vésca - - 307 
Blétza secinda - - 551 | Catasttum barbatum - 92 
Tankervilie - - 689 callosum = = - 595 
Bolbophyllum limbatum - 595 cérnuum - - 22 
Boronza serrulata - - 23 cornutum - - 595 
Bouvardéa angustifolia - 343 deltdideum - = 551 
spléndens - - 146. 548 integérrimum = - 550 
triphylla - 146. 343, 548 purpurascens - 550 
Brachycome zberidifolia - 548 viridifldrum - 550 
Brasavola glatica - 345. 550 longifolium - 22. 550 
noddsa - - = 208 proboscfdeum - - 2 
venodsa - - 203. 550 rdseo-4lbum - - 550 
Brassia Lancedna_viridi- Russell¢dnum - 148 
flora - - - 295 saccatum - - 595 
verrucosa = = 295 spindsum - - 550 
Bromeélia Andanas - - 306 tridentatum var. flori- 
antiqua - - 206 bindum - _ = 595 
barbadénsis - 306 trulla - 595 
coccinea - 306 | Cattléya Aclandie - 551 
jamaicénsis - 306 guttata = - - - 470 
malabarica ~- 306 labiata atrosanguinea = 295 
Merténsis - 150 Mosse - - 310. 595 
Montserra - 506 | Ceandthus aztreus - 167. 293 
Providenza - 306 ovatus - - = 293 


maculata - - - 


- 173. 


- 481, 


ae 
= 


- 593 
593 
689 
345 
345 


OR TREATED OF IN THE PRESENT VOLUME. 


Cor. specidsa var. Alba = 
Corydalis flavula - + 
Cosmélia rubra - - 
Cotoneaster rotundifolia - 

denticulata = - 


' Crate ‘gus estivalis - 


arboréscens So - 
berberifolia - = 
Cras-galli - 
Douglaszz . - 
flabellata - - 
glatica - 5 - 
Lambértz - 
linearis - - 
mexicana - 
obcordata : 
ovalifolia . 
Oxyacantha - - 
péndula regine 
prunifolia - 
punctata - - 
rivularis - 
sanguinea - 
unilaterdalis - 
Cremastost?mon capénsis 
Cunninghaméa sinénsis 
Cupréssus lusitanica ~- 419. 


bety 


Cycnoches Loddigészz 


sempervirens stricta = 
toruldsa - - 586. 
Curcima l6nga = - 
Roscoedna_ - = 
Ciscuta europe'‘a - - 
minor - - - 
Cycas revolita = - 
Cyclogyne canéscens - 293. 
maculata - I 
Cymbidium crassifolium 
madidum = - 
pendulum = 
pubescens - 


Cynodon Dactylon 
Cynogléssum longifldrum 
Cyrtanthus Smithia@nus 
Cyrtéceras refléxum 
Cyrtochilum bictoniénse 
maculatum var. Russel- 
zanum - - 
mystacinum - - 


Russéliz - 
Cystanthe Sos on 
Cytisus Adami: - } 

Labtrnum - 381. 

purptreus ~- 289, 381. 

racemosus - 

scariosus - 
tribracteolatus - 

Weldenz = 
Dahlia Barkérie - 

glabrata - 
Dammara australis - 
Delessérza interripta 
Delphinium chinénse fl. pl. 

mesoleticum - 
Dendrdbium 4mplum - - 551. 
z’mulum - 

Cambridgeanwum 

dentidum - 

Devonzdnum - 

fimbriatum - 

formdsum - 
herbaceum - - 

Pierardz - - 

plicatile - - 

revoldtum - 5 

téres 5 = é 

vaginatum - - 
Dendrochilum filif6rme - 
Deuttzéa corymbosa - 146. 

parviflora - 

undulata - - 
Dicrfpta discolor - 
Dillwynia speciosa - 
Dinéma paleaceum 
Dionz'a muscipula 
Diosedrea aculeata - 
Diplopéltis Hugelz? 


re2pet 


Drimys Winterz - - 590 
Drésera rotundifolia - 313 
Dryas octopétala - - 664 
Echeandia terniflbra - 23 
Echevérva secinda - - 593 
Echinacea dubia - - 146 
heterophylla = - 146 
Echinocactus cornigera - 26 
leucanthus - - 202 
multiplex - - 293 
Staplésze - oN 
Edwardsia chilénsis - = 672 
microphylla - - 672 
Eleagnus argéntea - 45 
Ele’is guineénsis - - 596 
E’mpetrum nigrum - - 102 
E’pacris campanulata alba - 271 
impréssa = - 271 
nivalis - - - 270 
variabilis - - 210 
Epidéndrum amphiglottis 
- Trinitatis - 552 
bractéscens - - 551 
cepiforme - - QL 
cochleatum = 552 
densifidrum - 295. 552 
faleatum = = 203 
floribindum - - 552 
fragrans - - 21. 148 
glumaceum - - 148 
incdmbens - - 345 
invérsum - - = Q1 
lancifolium = - 552 
Parkinsonédnum - 148. 203 
pendulum o = 295 
Stamfordidnum - - 345 
vitellinum - - - 345 
Epiphora pubéscens - 551 
Epiphyllum Akermannz 
major = - 310 
Jenkinsonz = - 597 
latifrons - - 548 
specidsum = - - 689 
E*ria planicatilis - - 148 
Erica aristata - - 548 
einérea - - - 102 
élegans - 5 - 310 
Hartnéllz - - - 310 
hyemalis - 271 
inflata fimbriata - - 549 
Lambertzdna rubéscens 294 
Macnabidna = - 548 
mirabilis - - - 310 
Tétralix - - - 102 
Thunbergia - - - 310 
vagans - - - 476 
vestita = - 310. 689 
Ericatlon Sollyanum - 349 
Eucalyptus paniculata - 305 
resinifera - - 305 
robusta - - - 305 
Eugénia nervosa - - 306 
Eupatodrium odoratissimum 45 
Euphorbia GEES - 479 
Brionz - - 239 
jacquinzefldra = - - 239 
phoenicea - - - 240 
spléndens - - 239. 689 
Ettthales macrophylla - 548 
Fabiana imbricata - - Qi 
Fagus sylvatica - 565. 600 
sylvatica atropurptirea - 225 
sylvatica purpurea - 565 
Fernandézia lunifera - - 22 
Ficus Sycémorus - 601. 650 
elastica - 7 - 652 
| Fachsza arboréscens - 238 
delvinénsis - - 689 
Devonia - = - 679 
erécta = - - 609 
excorticata - = 238 
floribinda magna - 609 
falgens - 146. 238, 685 
globdsa - 146. 686 
filgida supérba - 609 
grandiflora maxima ~- 609 
longifolia élegans - 609 


Fichs¢a multiflora - = 609 
pendula terminalis - 609 
Standishzz - - 679 
styldsa conspfcua - €09 

Fumaria capreolata - - 303 

Galeandra Batieri - - 552 

Gardoquia multifldra - 21 

Garrya elliptica - ~ 240 
daurifolia - - = 295 

Gaulthéria Shdllon - - 589 

Geissoméria longifolia - 608 

Gelasine azurea - - 149 
grandiflora - = 150 
nuda - - - 150 
punctata - - 150 
purruchucana oO - 150 
texana = . - 150 

Genista bracteolata - = 293 

Gentidza vérna - - 664 
gélida - - - 147 

Gesnérza cochlearis - - 202 
mollis - - - 548 

Gigantina conférta - - 297 
gaditana’ - - 297 

Gila tricolor - = 394 

Gladiolus cardinalis - 567 
communis - 303 

Gleditschia micrac4ntha - 100 
sinénsis - - - 100 
triacanthes - - 437 

Gloxinza cauléscens - 147 
specidsa ss - - 147. 294 

cauléscens - - 147 

Goldfussia capitata - - 148 
glomerata - - 148 

Gondlobus hispidus - 202 

Grammatophyllum multi- 

florum - - - Q1 

Grevillea dubia - - 295 

Griffithsza flabellata - 297 
Schousbe% = - - 297 

Gymnocladus canadénsis - 225 

Habranthus cearénsis - 150 

Hemanthus toxicarius - 475 

Halésza tetraptera - - 600 

Hardenbérgia digitata - 547. 

593 

Hédera Hélix - = 102 

Heimia salicifdlia - - 590 

Heracléum aspérrimum - 45 
gigantéum - - - 336 

Hibbértia virgata - - 167 

Hibiscus multifidus - - 343 
violaceus = - - 689 
Wraye = - - 546 

Hippeastrum anémalum ~- 346 
solandrejfldrum - - 150 

Hohenbérg7a strobilacea ~ 557 

Hoéicus cespitdsus - - .94 
Sorghum - - = 648 

Hordeum Agiceras - 349 
eceléste - - - 669 
distichum - - 312 

nidum - - 673 
nudum 2 - - 312 
trifurcatum - - 674 
vulgare nidum - - 673 

Hoteia Japonica - - 19 

Hovea Célsz - - - 689 

Hoya carndsa - - 686 
eoriacea - - 549 

Hydrocétyle vulgaris _ - 313 

Hymenocallis Harristdna - 345 
rotata - - 345 

Hymenoxys californica - 594 

Hyphe‘ne coriacea - - 650 

Impatiens glanduligera - 293 
longic6érnu - - 145 
macrochila - ~ - 145 
Nolitangere - - 146 
picta - - 19. 145 
tricérnis - - - 145 

Inga Harriséi - - 237 

Ipomce‘a Batatas - 304, 306 
Lear - - 147. 549. 604 
longifolia - - 295 
purga - = - 20 


XIV 


Tp. rbbro-cerulea - = 147 
Trisdefléxa  - - - 345 
fragrans - - 150 
germAnica var. nepa- 
lénsis - - 345 
Himez - - - 345 
nepalénsis - - 345 
reticulata - - = 552 
sibirica - - - 156 
Isméne calathina - - 475 
deflexa - = 22 
Knighte? > - 345 
Jatropha pandurefodlia =~ 237 
Jiancus conglomeratus - 259 
polycéphalus - - 664 
Juniperus commiunis - 102 
excélsa - - - 656 
pheenicea - - 656 
thurifera = - - - 656 
virginiana - = 205 
Justicza curviflora - = 202 
Kadstira japénica  - - 658 
Kennédya glabra - = 689 
Marryatte = - 689 
tubicanda - - - 689 
Kleinhofia héspita = - 306 
Zabairnum bullatum - - 609 
Lelia cinnabarina ? - 595 
flava - - = 22 
rubéscens - ~~ 203. 551 
supérba - - - 345 
Lagerstroe‘miéa indica - 23. 306 
regina - - - 306 
Lalage ornata - - 238 
Zarix americana rubra - 304 
europea sibirica - 304 
Lasiandra Maximiliana - 20 
petiolata = - - 19 
Latrus nobilis - - 100 
Pérsica - - 301 
Lawréncia spicata ao sls) 
LemonZa spectabilis = 593 
Lenneéa umbellata_- - 557 
Lepismium commine - 20 
Leptodérmis lanceolata - 20 
Leptosiphon androsaceus - 394 
densiflorus - - 394 
Leptotes bicolor - - 149 
Lidtris hirsata = - 594 
propinqua - - 594 
spicata - - - 594 
Tichen radiciférmis - - 174 
Ligtstrum chinénse - 45 
lucidum - - - 672 
Tilium eximium - - 346 
lancifolium - 449 
specidsum albifldrum - 203 
Liparis Walkérie - - 21 
Liriodéndron Tulipffera - 600 
Lissanthe stellata - - 146 
verticillata = - 202 
Lissochilus parviflorus - 345 
Litte‘a geminifidra - - 306 
Lobélza discolor - - 556 
ignea - - - 20 
multiflora - - - 146 
Lonicera Periclymenum - 102 
Lopézia lineata - 293, 547 
Lotus ornithopodiédes - 42 
Lubinza atropurpurea - 99 
Lupinus Barkérie’~—- - 19 
leptocarpus - - 546 
rivularis - ~ 546 
Lychnis ditrna - - 447 
Lycopodium complanatum ~- 58() 
Lysimachia atropurptrea - 99 
brachystachys - - 99 
Média sativa - - 38 
Magnolia auriculata - = 481 
conspicua - 481. 584 
Soulangedna - 584 
glatica - - - 481 
grandifldra - 305. 420. 600 
macrophylla - ~ 584 
DROSS OME - - 481 
tripetala > 481 
Mahonza ‘Aquifdlium - - 100. 589 


Mah. fascicularis 


répens - 
fascicularis _ 


Malva crispa - - 


mauritiana - 
moschata - 
peruviana - 


Mammillaria Ivey 


radians - 


Mandevilla nee 


Mangleséa glabrata 


Maranta arundinacea 
Marica humilis var. lutea 


lutea - 


Maxillaria aromatica 


cucullata - 
Maclézz - 
Skinnerz - 
tenuifdlia - 
Medicago luptlina 
Melaletca Cajaputi 
Mélia Axéderach 


Melilodtus Alba altissima 


arborea - 

leucantha - 

officinalis - 
Melocactus vivipara 
Méspilus canariénsis 


Meyera Hawtayneana 
Micréstylis histionantha 


Miltonza candida ~ 


candida flavéscens 


Mimulus cardinalis 


Monacanthus longifodlius 
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rdseo-albus - 6. 550 
Viridis  - - 551 
Morina longifolia - 344 
Mormodes buccinator - 149 
Morostachys capitata- - 168 
Morus alba = - 307 
cucullata - - 307 
Morettiana - - 508 
multicavlis - 226. 307, 308 
papyrifera - - 45 
Seringeina - - 554 
tinctoria - - 652 
Musa Cavendishzz - 609 
paradisiaca - 609 
rosacea - - - 609 
supérba = 608 
Muscari botrydides - 303 
comdsum - 303 
Myanthus cérnuus - 310 
spindsus - = 344. 550 
Mycaranthes obliqua - 595 
Myrtus Piménta - = 652 
Nelimbium album - - 304 
specidsum - - 689 
rubrum - 304 
Nem6phila insignis - 394 
Nephréodium filvum - 361 
Nicoté@na rastica - - 410 
Tabacum  - - 410 
Nitraria Schdberz - - 657 
Nuttalléa malveefodra - 201 
Nymphee'‘a cerilea - 288 
Oberonia cylindrica - 203 
Octomeria diaphana - 22 
Odontogléssum bictoniénse 550 
Clowésdi - - 22 
grande - - - 345 
maculatum = - 296 
Gnotheéra biénnis - 555 
Olea fragrans - 359 
Olinza capénsis - - 556 
Oncidium altissimum ~ 148 
Batemanzanune - 148 
carthaginénse 44, 556 
Cavendishzanum - 550 
divaricatum  - - 310 
excavatum - - 22 
Harrisonza@nuzw - 550 
Huntidnum - 344. 550 
incirvum - - 595 
Insleayz - - 202 
Lanceanwm - 360. 408 
nubigenum - 482 


LIST OF PLANTS MENTIONED 


Onc. ornithorhy¥Ynchum — ~ 148 
pachyphyllum - - 550 
pallidum - - 550 
papilio - < - 202 
ramosum - - 550 
7roseum - - 148 
stramineum - - 202 

Ophétlia purpurascens - 549 

Opuntia férox - 482 


Ornithégalum umbellatum 303 


Orobanche minor = - 554 
Orthosiphon incfirvus - 44 
Osbéckza canéscens - - 20 
O’xalis crenata = - 446 
geniculata - - 556 
Ottonis - - 556 
tuberdsa - - 301 
Oxyanthus vers{color - 548 
Peonia Movitan 305. 451. 481 
Pancratium luteum - 22 
rotatum - - - 345 
Pandanus odoratissimus —- 306 
sylvéstris - - 306 
Passiflora alata - - 236 
cerulea - - 146 
eddlis - - - 547 
incarnata - - 547 
kermesina - - 236 
Mooredna - - 146 
verrucifera - - 547 
Patersonza sapphirina = 22 
Paulownia imperialis - 657 
Péganum Harmala - 556 
Pentlandia miniata - 23. 360 
Pentsté¢mon argitus - 147 


gentiandzdes coccinea - 45 
Petréa Staplésie - - 27 


Phacélia tanacetifolia - 394 
Phaleno6psis amabilis - 310 
Pharbitis Learéé - - 549 
Philadélphus mexicanus - 293 
Phlox Coldryina = - 594 

cordata - - 594 


Phlogacanthus curvifldrus 202 


Phenix dactylifera - 650 
Photinia serrulata - - 671 
Physolobium carinatum - 547 
Phyteuma albiflorum = 225 

pulchellum - - 146 


Picea cephalénica 296. 568. 656 


pectinata tortudsa - 304 
Pinsapo - 94.296. 568 
Webbiana - - 585 
Pimeléa incana = - - 21 
nivea eae 
Pincknéya pabens - - 306 
Pingufcula vulgaris - - 313 
Pinus australis = §- - 549 
austriaca - - 656 
Bankséna - - 656 
canariénsis - - 656 
Cémbra - - 659 
sibirica - - 304 
cephalénica - - 277 
Chijlla excélsa ? - 304 
microcarpa - - 304 
serétina - 304 
Coulter7- 304. 550. 590. 656 
excélsa - - 656 
filifdlia - - 549 
Lambert7ana - - 652 
Laricio - - 652 
Lemonzana - - 395 
longifolia - _- 656. 689 
maerocarpa - 550. 588. 590 
monticola < - 656 
nepalénsis - - 306 
nigra - - 452 
Pallasiina - - 656 
palistris - - 549 
patula - - 304 


Pin&aster Lemonzanus - 395 


Pinaster variegatus - 304 
Pinsapo - - 217 
ponderosa - - 304 
pumilio - 656 
Sabinia@na - ” 588, 590. 656 E 


OR TREATED OF IN THE 


Pin. Strobus pygmz‘a - 304 
sylvéstris - - 666 
Pistacia officinarum - 306 
Pittosporum Tobira - 305 
Pleuroth4llis pachygléssa - 552 
scabripes - =) 22) 
seriata - : = 595 
Podocarpus ¢axifdlius - 660 
Polemodnium czrileum var. 
grandifodlium - ~ 344 
Populus canéscens  - - 666 
fastigiata - - 224, 
gre‘ca - - 231 
Portulaca Thellusonzz = 343 
grandiflora ritila 2 343 
Potentilla fruticdsa - 664 
Pothos digitata - - 306 
Pourrétéa cerilea’ - - 150 
Pronaya élegans = - 657 
Psidium pomiferum - 652 
Ptélea trifoliata - - 45 
Piya Altensteinzi - ~- 556 
cerulea - - - 150 
Pyrus Polvéria - - 605 
Bolwylleriana - - 605 
Quercus Brantiz - - 344 
Cérris - 219. 559, 600 
fastigiata viridis - 100 
heterophylla - - 100 
Mex - 100. 666 
palustris - - 584 
pedunculata - 354. 665. 672 
pedunculata péndula - 567 
régia - - - 344 
rigida - = 3 
Hobur - = - 665 
rubra -. = 656 
rugosa - - 101 
sessiliflora - 354. 583. 668 
tinctoria - - 656 
virens - - 100 
Ranunculus acris - - 418 
Renanthéra coccinea, cult. - 203 
Rhipidodéndron plicatilis - 657 
Rhinanthus major - 664 
Rhizoctonia Medicdginis - 555 
Crocorum - = 595 
Rhizomérpha subterranea - 173 
Rhodanthe Manglés7z - 45 
F#hododéndron Acklandi - 481 
album - - 686 
altaclerénse - - 237 
arboreum 271. 305. 310. 479. 
481. 594. 598. 657. 681. 686 
hybridum - - 269 
caucasicum - - 548 
hybridum - - 548 
maximum - - 311 
ponticum - - 352 
albifidrum - - 548 
Rhis Cétinus - - 514 
Ribes atreum - - 12 
glutinodsum - - 394 
malvaceum - 11. 394 
nigrum - - 99 
petre*‘um - - 664 
rubrum - - 99 
speciosum - - 12 
Rigidélla a4ammea - 203. 845 
Robérgia Panea = - 306 
Robinza Pseud-Acacia - 13 
Ps. amorphefolia - 13 
crispa - - 13 
echinata - 518) 
floribinda - - 13 
formosissima - 13 
gracilis - x 13 
heterophylla - 13 
microphylla - - 13 
procéra ss - = 13 
pyramidalis - 13 
sophorefolia - 13 
spectabilis - - 13 
tortudsa = a IB 
longifolia - 13 
ddbia - - 13 
hfspida - - 13 


. 


Rob. hi{sp. major - - 
inérmis - 6 38} 
rubra - - 13 
viscOsa - - 13 
alba a a = 13 
Rodriguézéa crispa - 22. 552 
laxiflora - a OY 
Rondelétia odorata - 360 
Rosa canina - - 309 
multifldra - - 309 
odoratissima - - 309 
sarmentacea - - 664 
tomentosa Ss - 102 
Abus arcticus - - 168 
Gunnzdnus - - 168 
Ruélla achyranthifolia - 549 
australis - - 549 
élegans - - 549 
parviflora - - 549 
#iscus aculeatus - - 476 
Saccolabium compréssum - 149 
denticulatum - = 552 
guttatum - - 360 
premorsum - - 360 
Salisburéa adiantifolia = 225 
Salix aquatica - - 102 
aurita - 102 
fasca - - 102 
herbacea 5 - 102 
Salsdlagenistéides - - 94 
Salvia bicolor - - 549 
fiilgens - - 475 
hians - - 549 
Horminum - - 303 
leucantha - - 475 
Jeucocéphala - - 475 
linaridides} ~ 295 
longifldra - - 475 
patens - 45, 224. 475 
patula - - Qi 
persicifolia - - 475 
pheenicea : - 475 
pubéscens - - 475 
Régla = - 475 
Séssez - - 475 
specidsa = - 475 
Sarcanthus oxyph¥llus  ~ 552 
pallidus - - 595 
rostratus - - 552 


Sarcochilus unguiculatus ~ 552 


Satyrium pustulatum - 203 
Saxifraga umbrodsa - - 664 
hirculus - - 664 
Schizonotus tomentdsus - 547 
Scilla officinale - - 803 
Scottéa dentata = =) 237, 
Sédum Cotylédon - - 418 
multicatile = - 548 
villdsum = - 664 
Sempervivum variegatum -"681 
Senécio Heritiérz = - 594 |° 
Shephérdia canadénsis - 45 
Sida Abiutilon - - 38 
vitifolia = - 546 
Silene régia = - 68 
Sinningza velutina - 294 
Youngedna - = 294 
Sisyrinchium majale - 557 
Solandraguttata — - - 27 
Solanum angustifdlium ~- 594 
macranthum - - 594 
tuberdsum - 259. 304 
uncinéllum - ~ 202 
Sodllya angustifolia - 145 
heterophylla - - 145 
linearis ~ - 19.145 
Sophora japénica péndula - 657 
Sorbus aucuparia - - 102 
Sparaxis grandiflora - 257 
tricolor - = - 257 
Spartium ethnénse - - 481 
Specklinza obovata - - 22 
Spire'‘a barbata - - 19 
fissa - 593 
laxiflora - = 202 
Lindleyana - - 547 
rotundifolia - - 547 


PRESENT VOLUME. 


XV 
Spir. sorbifdlia - - 547 
vacciniifiora - = 202 
vacciniifolia - - 547 
Spiranthes Lindleyana - 557 
Spironéma fragrans - 346. 553 
Sprekélza cybister var. bré- 
vis - - 346 
formosissima - = 398 
glatca - - 552 
Stanhopea gravéolens - 551 
insignis - - 174 
Martidna - - 551 
saccata - - 551 
Statice arbdrea - - 608 
Stenomésson latifolium ~- 346 
Stephanotis follicularis - 360 
Sterculia platanifolia - 225 
Stévza breviaristata - 294, 
Stranvee’sia glaucéscens - 11 
Strelitzia jancea - = 237 
Stromatospha*ria multiceps 390 
Styrax officinale - - 303 
Tacsonia pinnatisttpula = 236 
Tanacétum longifdlium - 344 
Taxus baccata 5 - 659 
fastigiata - = 656 
canadénsis - - 660 
montana - - 659 
nucifera - = 660 
Téctona grandis - - 652 
Terminalia angustifolia 306. 652 
Tetracarpe‘atasmannica - 168 
Tetramérium  odorattissi- 
mum - - - 374 
Thalictrum cultratum - 343 
Theophrasta americana ~- 306 
Thunbérg7a alata - - 148 
aurantiaca - - 147 
grandiflora - - 361 
Hawtaynedna - = 504 
Thysanotus intricatus = 23 
Tilia americana - - 100 
europz‘a grandifolia - 100 
Tillandsa dianthoida - 306 
Tofiéld¢a palistris - - 664 
Torréya éaxifolia - - 658 
Tradescantia iridéscens = 346 
spicata - - 23 
tumida - - 553 
Trevirana coccinea - = 548 
Trientalis europz‘a - 664 
Trifolium involucratum ‘- 547 
macrocalyx - - 168 
procimbens = - 278 
Trigonidium ringens - 551 
Triptilion spindsum - 548 
Triticum sativum - 38 
Trope‘olum tricoldrum - 311 
tuberdsum - 271. 446 
lex europe‘a - 102. 481 
strictus - - 481 
Ulmus campéstris - 44. 473 
alba - - 44 
acutifolia - 44 
stricta - - 44 
virens - - 44 
viminalis - 44 
falva - - 231 
glabra - -  - 473 
Major - - 44 
péndula - - 44 
végeta - - 44 
montana - 44. 600 
crispa - - 44 
fastigiata - - 44 
major - = 44 
minor - - 44 
pendula - - 44 
rugosa - - 44 
suberdsa - - 473 
vulgaris - - 44 
fdliis variegatis 44 
alba - - 44 
Vaccinium humifdsum = 968 
Imrayz - - 168 
Myrtillus - - 102 
Napus - - 594 


XVi 


Valldta purpurea - ~ 475 
Vanda Roxburghiz - - 9310 
téres - - 360. 551 
Verbascum tatiricum = 295 
Verbéna amee‘na - - 147 
Melindres - - - 361 
teucridides = - - 147 
Apples: — 
Adam's Pearmain - 264 
Annat Scarlet - - 175 
Boston Russet - = 264 
Bradaick’s Nonpareil - 264 
Downton Pippin - 410 
Dutch Mignonne - 264 
Forman’s Crew - 264 
Fulwood - - 271 
Herefordshire Pear- 
main - 264 


Hughes’s Golden Iya 264 
King Pippin - 264 


Maclean’s Favourite - 410 
Margil - - 264 
Nonpareil - - 271 
Old Golden Pippin 264. oe 

Old Nonpareil - 64 
Orange Blenheim - 271 
Oslin = - - 264 
Pomme-roy - - 271 
Red Cluster - - 271 


Ribston Pippin 61. 264. ae 


Spencer Pippin - mm 
Sudbury Beauty - 410 
Summer Golden Pippin 264 


Sweeney Nonpareil - 264 
Winter Redstreak - 271 
Yorkshire Green - 271 
Apricots ;: — 

Breda = - 264 
Brussels - 61. 278 
Early Red - - 264 
Hemskirke - = 264 
Large Peach - - 264 
Large Red - - 264 
Moorpark 61, 264. 278. 280. 
876 

Turkey = - - 264 

Cherries : — 

Belle de Choisy - ~- 264 
Bigarreau - - 520 
Black Eagle 264. 375. 462. 
520 

Black Tartarian - 264 
Downton - - 264 


Early Purple Guigne - 264 


Elton - - 264. 875 
Kentish - - 520 
May Duke - - 520 
Morello - - - 582 
Dates - - - 649 
Figs - - - 582 
Nerii, cudé. - - 468 
Gooseberries : — 
Crompton’s Sheba 
Queen - - 264 


LIST OF 


Artichoke, Jerusalem, cz/t. 259 | 


Asparagus - - - 156 
Beet - - - - 666 
Borecole - : - 296 
Broccoli - - - Al 
Brussels Sprouts - 57, 461 


Victoria régia - - 566 
Vinca major - - 479 
Viola flavic6rnis - - 672 

canina - - 672 
Vitex A’gnus castus - 99 
Wistarza Consequana - 686 

sinénsis - - 311 


LIST OF FRUITS. 


Gooseberries : — 
Pitmaston Green Gage 264 
Taylor’s Bright Venus 264 
Grapes, cult. - 89. 435. 598. 613 
Ahbee - - 469 
Black Damascus - 571 
Black Esperione - 176 


Black Frontignan 265, 176 
Black Hamburg - 61. 101. 

265. 570 
Black Lombardy - 61. 265 
Black Morocco - ~- 265 
Black Muscadel - 107 
Black Prince - 107. 176 
Black Raisin - 107. 265 
Black Tripoli - = Gy 


Cannon Hall Muscat 61. 265 


Charlesworth Tokay - 411 
Grizzly Frontignac - 265 
New Black Cluster  - 411 
Oldaker’s West’s St. 
Peter’s - - 107° 


Purple Constantia 265. 570 
Stillwell’s Sweetwater - 571 
Syrian - - 571 
Tokay = 265 
West's St. Peter’ s 265. 571 
White Constantia - 570 
White Frontignan 265. 570 
White Muscadine - 176 


White Muscat 176. 265. oe 
0 
White Portugal - 571 
White Raisin - - 266 
White Sweetwater 265. 570 
Wortley Hall - - 107 
Melons, cuit. - 204 
Egyptian Green Flesh 422. 
: 424 
Ispahan - 422. 468 
Kew Cantaloup - - 424 
King’s Favourite = 424 
Old Scarlet Flesh - 422 
Romana - - 423 
Mulberry - 566 
Musa. See Plantain. 
Nectarines : 
Impératrice - - 401 
Violette hative - - 266 
Orange - 4. 268. 660 
Peach, cuit. - - 399 
Bellegarde - - 266 
Gallande - - 266 
New variety - - 312 
Pears: — 
Althorp Crassane - 412 
Autumn Bergamot 590. 411 
Bergamotte de Paques 402 


Beurré de Flandres - 266 


LISTS OF FRUITS, CULINARY VEGETABLES, 


Yiicca gloriosa - - 101 
Zamia angustifolia - 20 
pangens - - 306. 365 
Zieria \evigata - - 546 
Zingiber officinalis - 652 
Zizyphus nepalensis - - 306 
Zygopétalum africanum - 550 
Pears : — 
Beurré de Noirchain - 266 
Beurré Rance - 271 
Bringewood - - 408 
Broom Park - - 408 
Brougham - - 408 
Brown Beurré - 402, 411 
Cardillac - - 174 
Chaumontel - - 402 
Colmar = - 402 
Crassane - 402. 411 
Croft Castle = - 408 
Double fleur - - 174 
Duchesse d’ Angouleme 
174. 616 
Dunmore - - 408 
Eyewood - - 408 
Incomparable Beurré - 266 
Jargonelle - 390. 402. 411 
March Bergamot - 408 
Moccas - - - 408 
Monarch - - 408 
Monsieur le Curé - 410 


Oakley Park Bergamot 408 
Pengethley - - 408 


Poire de Cleon - 410 
St. Germain - - 402 
St. Lezin - - 410 
Summer Bergamot ~- 390 
Swan’s Egg = - 390 


Uvedale’s St. Germain - 410 


Van Mons Léon le 
Clerc - 174. 616 

Windsor - - 390 
Pines ¢ — 

Pommerail - - 609 

Queen init - 129 
Plantain : — 

Dacca - - 175 
Plums : — 

Denyer’s Victoria - 266 

Dunmore - - 408 

Green Gage - - 266 

Impératrice - 61. 278 

Reine Claude - 266 
Pumpkin - - - 670 
Strawberries : — 

Alpine, cult. _- 89. 609 

American Scarlet - 266 

Black Roseberry - 266 

Coul late Scarlet - 266 

Elton’s Seedling = - 296 

Garnstone Scarlet - 266 


Grove End Scarlet 266. 470 
Keen’s Seedling, cult. 469. 

582. 609. 
Kew Pine - - 582 
Myatt’s Pine - 296. 302. 411 
Swainston Seedling - 609 


CULINARY VEGETABLES. 


Caper, culé. - - 46 
Carrot - 47. cult. 207. 302 
Early Dutch Horn’ - 46] 
White, culé. - = 209 
Wild - - = 296 


Celery :— ; 
Seymour’s White, czlé. 91 
Turnip-rooted - £96 

Chicory, cui. = - - - 90 

Gourd - - 296 


Mushrooms - 271. “cull. 3871. 420 
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AGRICULTURAL PLANTS, AND SOCIETIES. 


Onions : — - - 437. 650 
Potato - - = 663 
Turkey, culé. - - 207 

Peas - 433 


Potato,cult. 210. 277, 5278. 346. 376. 
cult. 390. cult. 395. cult. 415 


LIST OF 


Clover : — 
Bokhara - 46. 101. 670 
Black nonsuch - 278 
yellow - - 278 
Hordeum distichum — - 31g 
nidum - 673 


Potatoes : — 
Rohan - = - 98 
Sweet - = 296 
Wild - - = 259 
Scotch Kale - - - 357 
Shallot - 3 = 296 


AGRICULTURAL PLANTS 


Hord. vulgare - - - 674 
nudum - - 673 
trifurcatum - - 674 
Indian Corn = * «= - 670 
Madder - - - 649 
Madia sativa - - 38 


LIST 


XVI1 

Spinach = Sy - 437 
Truffles = . - 420 
Turnips, cal. - 472 
Roughead’s Swedish - 48 
Yellow Dutch - - 104 
Melilotus arbdrea_ - 567. 610. 
670 

officinalis = - 46 
Triticum sativum - 38 
Wheat, new kinds of - 38 


OF HORTICULTURAL, BOTANICAL, AND FLORICULTURAL 


Aberdeenshire Hort. - 686 
Andover.Hort. - - - 680 
Barrowford Pink Show - 681 


Bath Royal Hort. and Bot. 682 
Bath Hort. - - 683 
Beeston and Chilwell Flower 
Show - - - 682 
Berks Royal Hort * - 676 
Biggleswade Hort. - 676 
Birmingham Grand Dahlia 


Exhibition - - 684 
Birmingham — Gooseberry 

and Flower Show = 684 
Brechin Hort. - - 688 


Bristol and Clifton Dahlia 
Show - - 683 
Burton- upon-Trent Hort. 683 
Caledonian Hort.* - 685 
Cambridge Florists’ Soc. - 676 

Cambridge Annual Dahlia 
Show - - - 676 

Cambridge Hort. - - 676 

Cheltenham Hort. and Flor. 680 


Chester Fior.and Hort. - 676 
Chesterfield Gooseberry 
Show - - - 678 
Cirencester Hort. - = 680 
Cirencester Hort. Associa- 
tion - - 680 
Clackmannanshire Hort. - 686 
Cornwall Royal Hort. - 676 
Coventry Hort. - - 684 
Croydon Dahlia Show - 684 
Derby Gooseberry Show - 6/8 


Devon and Cornwall Royal 


__ Hort. = - - 678 
Doncaster Hort. - - 684 
Dover Hort. - - - 681 
Dumfries and Galloway 
Hort. - - 686 
Dundee Flor. andl Hort. - 688 
East Surrey Florists’ Soc. - 687 
Eltham Hort. and Flor. - 681 
Exeter Hort. - - = 680 


Exeter Grand Dahlia Ex. 


hibition - - - 680 
Falkirk Hort. By - 689 
Felton Flor. - -. - 682 


1840. Dec. 


SOCIETIES. 


| Féte Champetre in the Bel- 


fast Bot. Gard. = - 690 
Fife Hort. and Flor. - 687 
Forres and Nairn Hort. ~- 688 
Gateshead Ancient Florists’ 

Society - - 680 
Grantham Flor. and Hort. 682 
Grantham Carnation Show 682 
Guernsey Hort. - - 685 
Hampstead Flor. - 682 
Hants Hort. - - 680 
Hartwell Gooseberry Show 676 
Heath Tulip Show - 684 

Herts Hort. 3 - 680 
Hexham Flor. and Hort. - 682 
Hinckley Hort. and Flor. - 682 
’ Horncastle Flor. and Hort. 682 
Huntingdonshire Hort. - 681 
Ipswich Flor. - - 684 
Jersey Agric. and Hort. - 685 
Kelso Hort. - - 689 
Kennoway Flor. and Hort. 687 
Kent and Canterbury Flor. 

and Hort. o 5 - 681 
Kilkenny Hort. - - 690 


Kilmadock and Kincardine 


in Monteith Cottage; and 

Farm Garden - = 687 
Kingston Flor. and Hort. - 684 
Leicestershire Flor. and 

Hort. = = = 682 
Lynn Hort. = he - 682 
Maidstone Hort. - - 68) 


Market Drayton Hort. and 
Flor. - - 682 
Melbourne Flor. and Hort. 682 
Melbourne Gooseberry Show 682 
Metropolitan Soc. of Florists 682 
Middleton Tulip Show - 682 
Middleton Gooseberry Show 682 
Newcastle Bot. and Hort. - 682 
Norfolk and Norwich Hort. 682 
Northwich Flor. and Hort. 676 
Norwich Dahlia Show - 682 
Nottingham Flor. and Hort, 682 


Old Lenton Gooseberry 
Show = 5 - 682 
Oxfordshire Hort. - 682 
a 


Pitlessie- Hort. = 
Pittville Hort. Assoc. 


Royal Perthshire Hort. 
Salop Flor. and Hort. 


Sheffield Hort. - 


Sheffield Tulip Show 
Sheffield Pink Show 
South Essex Hort. - 
South London Hort, 


Wolverhampton Hort. 


Worcestershire Hort. 
Wrexham Hort. - 
York Hort. - 

York Hort. Exhibition 
York Amateur Flor. 


| Redford and Bawtry Hort. - 
Royal Hort. Soc. of Ireland 690 


Sandbach Flor. and Hort. - 
- 6 
Sheffield Class Dahlia Show 684 


= 688° 
- 680 


- 688 
- 682 


- 654 
- 684 
- 680 
- 682 


South Walworth Amateur 
Flor. - - 682 
‘St. Andrew’sHort. and Flor. 688 
Stafford Flor. and Hort. ~- 683 
Stamford Flor. and Hort. - 682 
Stirling Hort. - ~ 690 
St. Neot’s Hort. - - 681 

Stockport Annual Tulip 
Show - - 676 
Stowmarket Hort. Soc. - 684 


Sunderland Flor. and Hort. 680 
Trecan Cottage-Gardening 677 
Uttoxeter Hort. and Flor, - 684 
Vale of Evesham Hort, and 


Flor. - - - 684 
Wakefield Flor. - - 684 
Wallington Pink Show - 684 
Warrington Tulip and Hort. 681 
West Kent Pink - - 681 
West London Amateur 

Dahlia - - 682 
West Renfrewshire Hort. - 689 
Whitefield Pansy Show - 682 
Whitehaven Flor. and Hort. 678 
Wilts Hort. - - - 684 
Winchester Pansy Show - 680 ° 


Winchester Auricula Show 680 
Wingham Hort. and Flor. - 681 


- 684 


Wolverhampton Tulip Show 684 


- 684 
- 685 
- 684 
- 684 
- 634 
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LIST OF GARDENS AND COUNTRY SEATS. 


LIST OF GARDENS AND COUNTRY SEATS. 


Abbotsbury ~- - - 477 
Alton Towers ~~ 103. 230. 280. 
542. 580 
Apthorpe - - 331 
Arboretum, Derby - 15. 47. 59. 
73. 521 
Arno’s Grove - - = 584 
Arunde! Castle - - 477 
Ascot Place - - 586 
Ashridge - = 24. 88. 90. 207 
Aylsham = - - 668 
Bagshot Park - = 593 
Bayfordbury - - ~ 588 
Bedgebury Park . - 311 
Beech Hill = a - 342 
Beech Hill Park - - 584 
Beech Lawn - - 585 
Belford = - 342. 583 
Belsay Castle - - 476 
Belton 2 - 571 
Belvidere - - 342, 583 
Belvoir Castle - - 332 
Benacre Hall - - 44 
Bicton - - 484. 608 
Billingbear Park - - 672 
Blackheath Park - - 121 
Blagdon 5 - - 674 
Blaize Castle - - 337 
Blickling - - - dal 
Botanic Gardens : — 
Bartram’s - - 180 
Bath -“ 43 


- 363. 484. 567 


Belfast 
Birmingham - 19. 102. 150. 
501. 546 
Calcutta = - 608 
Cambridge - - 479 
Carlsruhe - - 578 
Chelsea - - 110. 361 
Edinburgh = 175. 295. 608 
Gilbault’s = - 68 
Glasgow - 20, 147. 294. 476 
Glasnevin - 476. 594 
Kew  - 183, 184. 232. 365. 
505. 566. 586. 590. 601. 675 
Leyden - - .- 578 
Liverpool - - 361 
Munich -~ - - 578 
Newburgh - 645. 658 
Regent’s Park - 183. 239. 
321, 514. 605 
Saharumpore - - 4 
Sheffield - - 59, 294 
St. Augustine - - 662 
St. Petersburgh - 546 
Sloane Street - - 26 


Trinity CON - 476. 546 


Boultibrook 379 
Bowood - - 358. 419 
Bracondale - - - 600 
Bradley House - - 585 
Bramshill - - - 331 
Brereton - - - 331 
Bromley Hill - - 24. 45 
Burghley House - - 331 
Bury Hill - - 413 
Caen Wood = - 566 
Calderstone = -  - 476 
Carclew - 17. 23. 476. 549. 593 
Castle Ashby = - 331. 670 
Castle Hill - = - 391 
Castle Martyr - » 611 
Catton - = - - 600 


Charlton House - 342. 582 
Chatsworth - 103. 107. 180. 186. 


203. 229. 275. 354. 377. 572 
Claremont - - 476. 581 
Closeburn - - - 302 
Cobham Hall - - 331 
Coliseum - 586 
Cossey Hall 244. 254. 976. 388. 

391. 393. 601 
Cowdray - - - 331 
Croome Park - - 44, 45 
Danby Cottage - ~ 586 


Dean - = ~ ool 
Deepdene - - - dil 
Downton Castle - - 396 
Dropmore - - 8. 476 
Dyrham Park - - 90 
Dysart House = - 271 
Earlham Hall - - 600 
East Comb - - 342. 581 
Satington Park 5 - 589 
Elvaston Castle - = 572 
Enville - - - 514 
Eyewood - < - 377 
Fence - - - 189 
Fonthill - - 586. 615 
Fortis Green, Muswell Hill 49 
Forton Cottage - - 672 
Gardens : — 

Imperial Vienna - 597 

Kensington - - 570 


Leeds Zoological and 
Botanical - - 566 
T.ondon Horticultural - 21. 
23. 75. 189. 146. 156. 202, 
203. 209. 263. 293. 295. 303. 
318. 346, 347. 394. 477. 541. 
591. 595. 672. 
Royal, Bavaria 
Surrey Zoological 
Allen, Hon. W. - 
Anderson, David, Esq. 271 
Balfour, Jarmes, Esq. - 271 
Beadon, Rev. Frederick 476 
Brignold, S., Esq. - 600 
Chalmers, Mrs. - 410 
Child, —, Esq. - 5 


Crookshanks, Hon. G.- 66 
Dunn, Hon. J. H. - 66 
Fox, —, Esq. - - 484 
Friend, John, Esq. - 312 
Garnier, Rev. J. - 489 


Goodenough, Asa, Esq. 69 


Gurney, Mrs. Jane = 600 
Hamilton, Peter, Esq.- 66 
Harrison, Will., Esq. - 489 
Hawley, Ira, Esq. - 67 


Hewitt, Rev. Augustus 480 


Ives, F., Esq. - - 600 
Jarvis, W. B., Esq. - 67 
Johnson, Mr. - - 567 
Markland, Hon. Geo. - 66 


M‘Nab, Sir Allen Napier 65 
Merry, R., Esq. - - 600 
Molson, John, Esq. = 69 
Nesbitt, Mrs. Hamilton 502 


Penn, John, Esq. «- 120 
Powell, Hon. Chief Jus- 
tice - 67 
Robinson, Hon. Chief 
Justice - - 67 
Rogers, John, BE - 477 
Sacco, Dr. - 306 
Strutt, Edward, Esq. - 121 
Strutt, George, Esq. ~ 121 


Strutt, Jedediah, Esq. - 121. 


126 
Sutor, wy, Esq. - 65 
Taylor, A. Esq. - - 600 
Unthank, C. W. Esq. - 600 
Vivian, John Henry - 477 
Warner, W. L., Esq. 601 


Wauchope, John, Esq. - 271 
Wells, Hon. Joseph - 66 
Willmore, John, Esq. - 149 


Winnett, Major - 65 

Wise, Rev. H. - - 411 

Zanoli, Baron - 98. 304 
Garnstone Park - - 172 
Gosford House - - 270 
Grove Hill - - 502 
Haffield = = - 419 
Hafton Gardens - - 567 
Hagley - - - 352 
Hardwick - - - 331 
Harlaxton Manor - - 929 
Harringay - - 342, 584 | 


Hatfield - - - 331 
Hayes - - - 328 
Highclere - . = 493 
Holkham Hall - - 666 
Holland Park - - 566 
Holyrood - - 362. 563 
Hoole House - - 586 
Hopetoun - - - 174 
Horsforth Hall - - 265 
Howick Hall - - 196 


Hungerton Hall - 329. cae 569 


Hyde Park - - 566 
Kensington Palace - 566 
Kenwold - - - 90 
Keswick - - 662 
Kingsbury ~ 20. 131. 229. 233. 
277. 293. 345. 419. 548 
Kirby * - 331 
Hen Castle - + 35. 101 
Knightley Park - ~ 510 
Knole - - - 35, 331 
Knypersly - - - 596 
Langley Farm - - 479 
Langley Hall - - 44 
Leeds Abbey - - - 327 
Levens Hall - - = 663 
Lime Grove - - + 566 
Litchurch Villa - - 101 
Littlecote - = = 331 
Longleat - - - 331 
Maeslough Castle = OT 
Margam - - - 498 
Melville House = - 275 
Merevale Hall - = 224 
Moseley Hall - So 2 BED) 
Newington Lodge - ~- 270 
Nurseries : — 
Adams’s 


67 
Albion (Stoke Newington) 


Bagshot i 6 
Barrett’s (Wakefield) - 299 
Belonge’s - - 67 


Berkhampstead = - 45 
Blinkbonny~ - 68 
Ganteaiitey 44. 47. 209. 541 
Chandler’s = - 201 
Chester - 44 
Clapton - 45. 238. 343 
Clarendon (Jersey) - 174 
Colvill’s (King’s SEBS) 126 
Cullis’s - 6 


Durham Down - 486 
Exeter - = ee 593 
Fleming’s 67 
Forest’s (Kensington) - 240 
609 
Forres - - 153 
Fulham ~- ll. 47. 1 363. 
541 
Hammersmith’ = 565. 675 
Handsworth - - 98 
Hooker’s = = 476 
Hope - - - 605 
Inverleith - - 270 
Jeckell’s = - 67 
Kilmarnock - 97 


Knight’s Exotic - 147. 238. 
268. 311. 346. 572 


Lavender Hill - - dil 
Leith Walk - - 46 
Loddiges = - 114 201 
Logan’s - - - 67 
Mackie’s - - 476. 548 
Mansfield’s = - 67 
Mile End - - - 490 
Milford = - 37. 656 
Montreal - - 68 
Norbiton - - 31l 
Pine-Apple_ - - 1. 343 
Ripon - - 594 
Rollison’s = - £01 
Sawbridgeworth  ~- ‘M1. 47. 


100. 263. 541 
Shepherd’s - - 68 


LIST OF BOOKS REVIEWED OR NOTICED. AIX 

“Nurseries, cont. Ripley Castle - - - 269 | Town Close - - - 600 
Southampton - 475. 565 | Rolleston Hall - - 476 | Trent Park - - 342 

St. Helier (Jersey) - 271 | Rosemont - - - 594 | Trentham Hall - ~~ 342. 580 
Taunton - - 98 | Rose Park - - - 271 | Valentines - = - 3ll 
Oakfield Lodge - - 258. 388 | Rossie Priory - - - 252 | Valley Field - - 402 
Oak House - - - 586 | Scone Palace - - - 250 | Vine Cottage = - 129 
Ochtertyre House - - 567 | Sketty Hall - - 476 | Wardour Castle - - 586 
Osberton = - - 479 | Somerford Hall - - 476 | Warwick Castle - - 615 
Owston - = - 476 | South Lodge, Enfield - 328 | Welbeck - 101. 177. 399. 594 
Pain’s Hill - - - 586 | Spofforth  - 150. 235. 346. 476 | Wemyss Castle - - 271 
Penllergare - - - 480 | Springtield - 102 616 | Wentworth House’ - 185. 550 
Penrice Castle - - 480 | Stoke Edith Park - - 597 | West Heath - - 583 
Pittour - - - 271 | Stoneham Park - - 476 | Westwood S a = 331 
Pitmaston - - 410, 414. 476 | Stow - = 46. 327. 588 | Whitmore Lodge - - 145 
Priory 2 - - 585 | Stratton Park - - 667 | Woburn* - 148, 202. 295. 476 
Radford Cottage - - 586 | Studley Royal = - 384 | Wollaton - - 331. 590 
Rashton = . - 331 | Syon - 48. 123. 131. 344. 590 | Woodlands - - 582. 584 
Ravingham Hall = - 44} Temple Newsham - - 331 | Wootton Lodge = 342. 579 
Redleaf - - 477. 586 | Theobald’s  - - - 587 | Worksop Manor = - 477 
Regent’s Park = - 566 ' Thirlestaine Castle - 567 | Wortley Hall - 105 


LIST OF BOOKS REVIEWED OR NOTICED. 


Agardh’s Recensio Specierum Generis Pteridis, 


Annales des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles 
d’ Agriculture, &c. de Lyon, 358. 

Appleby’s Catalogue of Plants, 217 

Anon. A Hand-book for Cultivators of Fruit 
Trees, 263. 517. 

Anon. Annual Report of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society, 95. 

Anon, Companion tothe Almanack for 1840, 35. 

Anon. Design for laying out the Garden of the 
Royal Botanic Society of London, 605. 

Anon. Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, 213. 

Anon. Elements of Botany for Families and 
Schools, 32. 

Anon. Hints for the Use of Highland Tenants 
and Cottagers, 214. 

Anon. Journal of the English Agricultural So- 
ciety, 169. 

Anon. London Architectural Precedents, 267. 

Anon, The British Almanack for 1840, 35, 

Anon. The Penny Magazine, 222. 

Anon. The Year-Book of Facts, 267. 

Anon. Transactions of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London, 346. 394. 467. 

Anon. Transactions of the Society of Arts, 298 

Anon. Transactions of the Imperial and Royal 
Agricultural Society of Vienna, 298. 

Anon. Twenty Years’ Experience in Australia, 


Anon. Regulations for the internal Adminis- 
tration of the Garden of the Horticultural 
Society of London, 318. 

Anon. Report of the Society for obtaining free 
Admission to the National Monuments, 563. 

Baines’s Flora of Yorkshire, 660. 

Berléze’s Monographie du Genre Camellia, &c., 
668. 

Brady’s Visitor’s Guide to Knowle, 35. 

Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide, 560. 

Buist’s American Flower-Garden Directory, 297. 

Burnett’s Illustrations of Usetul Plants, employed 
in Medicine, 297. 

Carter’s Catalogue of Bulbs, 562. 

Clark’s Method of Pruning and Training Standard 
Apple ‘l'rees, 263. 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 18. 145. 201. 292. 
343. 545. 592. 

Daly’s Revue Générale d’Architecture et des 
Travaux Publics, &c., 35. 

Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, 95. 

Davy’s Architectural Precedents, 562. 

DeCandolle’s Vegetable Organography, 163. 

De Lessert’s Figures of select Plants from the 
Herbariums of Paris, 350. 

aqonaldson’s Bayldon’s Art of valuing Rents, &c., 
9 


Drummond and Sons’ Catalogue of Implements, 
Seeds, Plants, &c., 562. 


Drummond’s Letter to Thomas Phillips, Esq., 
R.A., on the Connexion between the Fine 
Arts and Religion, 561. 

Dayscale and Lawson’s Catalogue of Seeds, &c., 
562. 

Exposition de Fleurs, &c., de Lyon, 663, 

Franeis’s Grammar of Botany, 560. 

Grigor’s Eastern Arboretum, 352. 600. 465. 

Hodges’s Use of Pearson’s Draining Plough, 35. 

Hooker’s Icones Plantarum, 167. 

Hooker’s Journal of Botany, 300. 

Jackson’s Treatise on Agriculture and Dairy 
Husbandry, 669. 

Johnson and Shaw’s Farmer’s Almanack, 607. 73 

Johnson’s, Louisa, Every Lady her own Flower- 
Gardener, 660. 

Johnson, On increasing the Depth of Soils, 216.* 

Jones’s Principles and Practice of Levelling, 267. 

Kittoe’s Illustrations of Indian Architecture, 356. 

Knowles and Westcott’s Floral Cabinet, 18. 145. 

Kollar’s Treatise on Insects, 92. 

Lemaire’s Cactearum Genera nova, Species, &c., 


32. 

Lewis’s Illustrations and Description of Kilpeck 
Church, Herefordshire, 561. 

Lhotsky’s Journey from Sydney to the Australian 
Alps, 217. 

Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, 604. 

Lindley’s Appendix to the Botanical Register, 94. 

Lindley’s Botanical Register, 18. 145. 201. 292. 
343. 545. 593. 

Lindley’s Report on the Botanic Garden at Kew, 
365 


000. 

Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture, 92. 155. 425. 

Link, Klotzch, and Otto’s Icones Plantarum 
rariorum Horti Regii Botanici Berolinensis, 
550. 

Loudonjs Arboretum Britannicum, 11. 

Loudon’s Edition of Repton’s Landscape-Gar- 
dening, 262. 

Loudon’s Suburban Gardener, 24. 

Loudon’s, Mrs., Companion to the Ladies’ Flower- 
Garden, 267. 

Loudon’s, Mrs., Gardening for Ladies, 267. 350. 

Loudon’s, Mrs., Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Or- 
namental Annuals, 19. 262. 242. 

Loudon’s, Mrs., Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Or- 
namental Bulbous Plants, 263. 

Loudon’s, Mrs., Magazine of Gardening, 607. 

Macgillivray’s Manual of Botany, 560. 

Main’s Forest Pruner, 517. 

Mallet’s Experiments upon the Action of Sea and 
River Water, 34. 

Marnock’s Floricultural Magazine, 603. 

Maund’s Botanist, 18. 145. 292. 343. 545. 593. 

Maund’s Botanic Garden, 18. 145. 292. 545. 

May’s Catalogue of Plants, 605. 

Morch’s Catalogus Plantarum Horti Botanici 
Hafniensis, 34. 


| Morgan’s Religion and Crime, 606, 


XX 


Morton’s Report on the present State of Whitfield 
Farm, 2 6. 

Mudie’s Florist’s Journal, 602. 

Mudie’s Surveyor, Engineer, and Architect, 171. 

Mudie’s Views of the Adaptations of Nature in 
the Vegetable Kingdom, 220. 

Newman’s History of British Ferns, 168. 

Page’s History and Guide for Drawing the Acan- 
thus, 355. 

Parkes’s Report onPerkins’s Patent Steam Boiler, 
299. 

Pauls’s Catalogue of Roses, 562. 

Paxton’s Botanical Dictionary, 557. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, 18. 132. 145. 201. 
292. 343. 545. 593. 

Perkins’s Patent Apparatus for Warming and 
Ventilating Buildings, 266. 

Redfield’s Remarks on Mr. Espy’s Theory of 
Centripetal Storms, 35. 

Ricauti’s Rustic Architecture, 355.'519. 561. 

Rivers’s Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs, 10. 

Rivers’s Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 263. 

Rivers’s Rose Amateur’s Guide, 298. 

Royle’s Natural History of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, 348. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


Sang’s Catalogues of Flower Seeds, Geraniums, 
Fruit Trees, Seeds, and Implements, 93. 

Sayer’s American Flower-Garden Companion, 
559. 

Sayer’s Treatise on the Culture of the Dahlia 
and Cactus, 559. 

Sheer’s Kew and its Gardens, 297. 

Sproule’s Treatise on Agriculture, 34. 

Taylor’s Help to the Schoolmistress, 562. 

The Gardener’s Annual Register, 607. 

Tim’s Literary World, 266. 

Tollard’s Traité des Végétaux qui composent 
l Agriculture, &c., 663. 

Torrey and Gray’s Flora of North America, 94. 

Traité de la Composition et de l’’Ornement des 
Jardins, &c., 662. 

Vilmorin’s Bon Jardinier, £96. 

Visiano’s Origin and Antiquity of the Botanic 
Garden of Padua, 297. 

Vittadini’s Description of the Eatable and Poi- 
sonous Sorts of Fungi common in Italy, 298. 

Walker’s Gatherings from Grave-Yards, 95. 

Webb’s Selection of rare Plants indigenous to 
Spain, 94, 297. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.1. Report on the new Species and Varieties of Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs raised in the Horticultural Society’s Gardens since the 
last Report, made in October, 1838, and published in the “Gardener's 
Magazine,” vol. xiv. p. 581. Drawn up for the ‘* Gardener’s Ma- 
gazine ’ "by Mr. Gorpon, Foreman of the Arboretum, by Permis- 
sion of the Council of the Horticultural Society. 


Ranuncura ces. — Clématis grata Wall. This species was 
raised from Himalayan seeds presented to the Society by Dr. 
Royle; it is quite hardy, and a free grower, flowering in Oc- 
tober. ‘The flowers are small, like those of C. virginiana, to 
which it seems nearly related, but with much smaller leaves. It 
was received by the Society under the name of C. nepalénsis, but 
upon flowering it proved to be C. grata of Dr. Wallich; C. ne- 
palénsis being one of those species which, like C. montana Wail., 
flower in May. It is not yet introduced. 

Clématis [cirrhosa] polymérpha Lodd. ‘This is, I think, 
only a large, but very distinct, variety of Clématis calycina Ait, 
with large spotted flowers, and foliage double the size. It is 
* probably the true Clématis baleérica of Persoon, as one of the 
plants in the Society’s collection was received from the Hon. W. 
Fox Strangways as the true C. balearica. ‘The specific name 
balearica is often applied to C. flammula rotundifolia, which is 
the same as C. fragrans, the subevergreen variety of C. flam- 
mula. 

Clématis Hendersonii Chandicr. ‘This beautiful hardy creeper 
should be in every collection, and trained on every suburban 
cottage, for it is one of the most ornamental of the genus, with 
large bright purple flowers, which are produced in profusion 
from June to September. It appears as if it had been raised be- 
tween C. integrifolia and C. Viticélla, but it is decidedly ligneous. 
It was raised by Mr. J. A. Henderson, F.H.S., Pine-apple Place. 
The plants in the Society’s collection were presented by Messrs. 
Chandler and Mr. Henderson. 

Clématis [campaniflora] parviflora Dec. The Society is in- 
debted to the late M. Fischer of Gottingen for this ? species. 
It is very nearly related to C. campaniflora Arb. Brit. p. 242., 
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but has flowers only one half the size, and the plant is of slen- 
derer growth; but the colour of the flowers and the plant in other. 
respects is nearly the same, and it is probably only a variety of 
C. campaniflora. 

The following prove to be the same as Clématis campani- 
flora Ard. Brit., viz. C. viornéides Schrader and C. Viticélla bac- 
cata Dec. 

Berperé cez.— Bérberis [? ibérica] glatca Booth. This is 
a distinct but rather slender plant, with small but very glaucous 
leaves, and is nearly related to B. ibérica. It was received from 
Messrs. Booth of Hamburg, but it is in other collections under 
the false name of B. zlicifolia; but the true B. zlicifolia of Forst. 
is the same as the B. heteroph¥lla of Juss., a plant found near 
the Straits of Magellan, while the present plant is probably from 
the Altai or Caucasus. 

Bérberis carolinidna Nutt. This is only a variety of B. 
canadénsis (or rather of B. vulgaris), with long narrow leaves ; 
and, as a variety of the common berberry, is very distinct and 
rather singular. 

Bérberis (vulgdris] provincidlis Schrader. ‘This ? species has 
dark brown shoots, with few spines, red fruit, and rather shining 
leaves, which are retained longer than on most of the varieties of 
B. vulgaris. It seems as if it were intermediate between B. vul- 
garis and B. sinénsis, and it is probably only a rather distinct 
variety of B. vulgaris. ‘The plant was received from the late 
M. Fischer of Gottingen, as the true J&B. provincialis; that 
generally sold in nurseries for B. provincialis not being different 
from B. vulgaris. 

Berberis [vulgaris] licida Schrader. ‘This is only the common 
Bérberis vulgaris, with rather larger and brighter leaves. 

Bérberis [vulgaris] emargindta Willd., Arb. Brt. p. 303. This 
is only a rather strong-growing variety of B. vulgaris, but not 
very distinct. It was received from M. Fischer of Gottingen. 

Bérberis [vulgaris] spathulata Schrader. ‘This also is only a 
very slight variety of B. vulgaris. 

Acera\cex.— Acer [eriocdrpa] Pavia Booth. This is only a 
variety of A. eriocarpa, with the leaves a little more divided, and 
the upper surface wrinkled like some of the pavias, which I sup- 
pose induced Messrs. Booth to give this variety of (Sir Charles 
Wager’s) maple so absurd a name. 

Acer [campéstre] tatirica Dr. Fischer. ‘This seems to be one 
of the endless varieties of dcer campéstre, with less divided and 
larger leaves, but decidedly only a variety of the common maple, 

RuamMna‘cex. — Ceanothus thyrsiflorus Lindl. This hand- 
some species is very distinct from C. azureus. It has much 
smaller and rounder leaves, and rather flat panicles of bright 
blue flowers. It is the C. ovatus cyaneus of the Continental col- 
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lections, and was presented to the Society by Messrs. Booth and 
Messrs, Baumann. 

LEGUMINO'sZ. — Sophora heptaphglla Bentham. A small- 
flowering species, probably from China, which has proved quite 
hardy, but of little beauty. It flowers in October. 

Genista tinctoria flore pleno. This pretty double-flowered 
variety of the common dyer’s broom was received from Messrs. 
Young of Epsom. 

Eysenhdrdtia amorphoides Lindl., Bot. Reg. Miscell. 55. 1839, 
H. et B., vol. vi. t. 592., Don’s Mill, vol. ii. p- 234. <A very 
curious and ornamental plant raised from Mexican seeds, pre- 
sented to the Society by G. F. Dickson, Ksq., F.H.S. It is 
hardy, and resembles a small-leaved species of Amoérpha, with 
numerous spikes of small flowers. 

Rosa‘cex.— Spire'a adiantifolia is the same as S. vaccinii- 
folia Don. 

Spirea laxiflora Lindl., Bot. Reg. Miscell. 89. 1839. This 
species very much resembles in foliage and habit S. vacciniifolia 
Dec., but has rather large loose panicles of white flowers. It 
was raised in the garden of the Society, from seeds, presented by 
the Hon. East India Company, from the North of India. 

Spire‘a cuneifolia Wall., Bot. Reg. Miscell. 87. 1839. This 
is the same as those sold in the nurseries about London under 
the following names: — S. argéntea, S. nitans, and S. canéscens. 
The first name (argéntea) belongs to a plant from New Granada, 
H. et B. vol. vi. t. 562., not yet introduced ; the others are names 
applied by different authors. S. cuneifolia is quite hardy, and is 
a native of the North of India. 

Spire‘a Lindleyana Wail. This fine species belongs to the 
section Sorbaria, with large pinnate and finely serrated leaves. 
It is very hardy, and a oreat addition to this beautiful family of 
shrubs. JRaised in the garden of the Society, from seeds received 
from Dr. Royle. 

Crate gus [spathulata] gedrgica Lodd. (not of Douglas). ‘This 
is certainly distinct from C. microcarpa Lindi., which is C. spa- 
thulata Arb. Brit., but nothing more than a variety of that species, 
with the leaves (Gueslahed! on longer footstalks, and rather 
smaller, while those of C. microcarpa are mostly three-lobed, 
and broader. C. microcarpa and this variety were the only 
Cratze’gi killed in the Society’s very extensive collection by the 
winter of 1837-8. 

Crate\gus pectinata of some collections is the same as C. coc- 
cinea corallina Arb. Brit. 

Crate'gus fiisca Jacq. Plants were raised from seeds received 
from Baron Jacquin, under the above name ; they have large 
prominent buds and cut leaves, like C. nigra or C. purpurea. 

Cotoneaster [(r) bua«ifolia] margindta Lindl, This pretty plant 
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comes nearest to C. duxifolia, with rather larger leaves, which 
are covered thickly on the under side and margin with a dense 
white tomentum. It was raised in the garden from seeds, sent to 
the Society by Dr. Falconer, from the Saharunpore Botanic 
Garden. 

Cotonedster denticuldta H. et B. vol. vi. t. 556. This distinct 
species was raised from seeds collected by M. Hartweg, the 
Society’s collector in Mexico; and, as the Society has distributed 
a large quantity of the seeds to the Fellows of the Society, it will 
soon become common. It is probably not so hardy as the other 
species of Cotoneaster, not one of which was killed by the winter 
of 1837-8 in the Society’s garden. 

PHILADELPHA CEH. — Dewtzia corymbosa Lindl., Bot. Reg. 
Miscell. No. 49. 1839. This I mentioned in my report of last 
year (Vol. XIV. p. 582.) under the name of D. canéscens Sieboldt; 
but, when the plants flowered in the Society’s collection, they 
proved to be the same as D. corymbosa Royle, figured in Royle’s 
Illustrations, plate 46. fig. 2. 

GrossuLa‘cExz.— Ribes [Grossularia] himalayanuum Royle. 
This was raised from seeds presented to the Society by Dr. 
Royle, and seems hardly different from the A. Grossularia. 

SAXIFRA GER. — Hydrangea altissima Wall. This curious 
species was raised in the garden of the Society, from seeds sent 
by Dr. Falconer, the superintendant of the Hon. E. I. Comp. 
Botanic Garden at Saharunpore; but the plants are too small 
at present for me to say more than to record its introduction. 

CapriFoLia'cEs& § Lonice REZ.—Lonicera Ledebotrii Eschsch, 
This very distinct species comes nearest to the L. involucrata, — 
but is quite distinct; it has much smaller leaves, and yellower 
flowers. The plant was received from Messrs. Booth. 

Caprifolium (sempervirens) Bréwnii. This is a fine variety 
of the trumpet honeysuckle raised by Messrs. Brown of Slough, 
and which, I think, should bear their name, as indicating the 
place of its origin. It has larger and rather brighter flowers 
than the common one, and, as a variety, is a great acquisition. 

Erica cexz.— Andromeda Drumméndii? Hooker. This dis- 
tinct species was given to the Society by Mr. J. Cunningham of 
Edinburgh. It is rather a slender-growing plant, with the young 
leaves covered, as well as the young shoots, with a scurf like 
those of an Hleagnus. 

A‘rbutus speciosa Dickscn. This beautiful species has long, 
lanceolate, finely serrated leaves, glaucous on the under side, 
and bright green on the upper. It will probably form a large 
bush, or small tree. It was raised in the garden of the Society, 
from seeds, presented by G. F. Dickson, Esq. F.H.S., collected 
in Mexico. 

Pernéttya Cummingii Lodd. ‘This is nearly related to P. 
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mucronata, but differs from that species in having larger, less 
serrated, and more ovate leaves. It was given to the Society by 
Messrs. Loddiges. 

SoLana cex. — Licium rigidum Booth. This very distinct 
species has rather long linear leaves and stiff shoots, resembling 
Z. afrum in having its glaucous appearance. It is probably a 
native of China or the North of India, and was presented to 
the Society by Messrs. Booth of Hamburg. 

ELEAGNA CEH.—Eledgnus parvifolia Royle. This was raised 
from seeds for which the Society is indebted to Dr. Royle, who 
has been the means of introducing so many fine plants from the 
North of India. It is very distinct, with small round leaves, 
_ and said to be quite hardy. There is a figure of it in Dr. Royle’s 
beautiful L/ustrations of the Flora of Northern India, t. 81. fig. 1. 

Eleagnus [hortensis] songdrica Fisch. Thisis only a variety 
of E. horténsis. It was received from Dr. Fischer. 

Utma'cex. — Planera ulmifolia Baumann, Planera Gmeé- 
ling Arb. Brit. This seems only a dwarf variety of P. Ri- 
chardzz, but rather distinct; at all events it is as distinct as many 
of the kinds of U’Imus which are recorded in books as distinct 
species. It seems to be the same as P. aquatica, which is one of 
the synonymes of P. Gmelin in Arb. Brit. 

BetuLa\cEx.—Philippodéndron betuloides. This is the Bétula 
bélla of Messrs. Booth, and of other Continental collections, and 
is the plant which so much noise was made about at Paris two 
years ago, “it being then named to compliment their citizen 
king,” and having there just flowered, for the first time, I believe, 
in Europe. It is also known under the name of the New Zea- 
land Birch, but the plant is not hardy, being destroyed by a few 
degrees of frost. 

CoryLA cE. — Quércus falkenbergénsis Booth, Arb. Brit. 
vol. ili. p. 1926. ‘This appears to be only one of the varieties 
of Q. sessiliflora, with rather narrower leaves; and, like some of 
the other varieties it retains its leaves longer, and in mild 
winters would no doubt become subevergreen. ‘This is one of 
the so-called distinct species introduced to the Woburn collec- 
tion about two years back. ‘The plant in the Society’s collection 
was presented by Messrs. Booth. 

Carpinus Carpinizza Jacquin. This is rather a distinct and 
curious spreading plant, resembling C. Bétulus, but with the 
leaves more pointed, and numerous small shoots; and is said to 
be better adapted for making hedges than the common hornbeam, 
and particularly dwarf ones. It was received from Dr. Fischer 
and Baron Jacquin. 

Taxa cEx.— Vdarus nucifera Pers. This plant has proved per- 


fectly hardy, and should be in every choice collection of hardy 
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trees and shrubs. It certainly appears more like a species of 
Taxodium than of 7axus. 

Con’ Ferm.—Pinus Gerardiana Arb. Brit. p. 2254. Leaves 
3 in a sheath. The seeds from which the Neoza pine was 
raised in the garden of Society, and for the first time true, were 
received from His Excellency Lord Auckland, who transmitted 
them overland to Dr. Lindley; he being aware, before he left 
England, that all the plants sold by the nurserymen, or raised by 
private individuals, under the above names, were nothing more 
than P. longifolia. The young plants are very robust, and, like 
those of Abies Smithzdna, the points of the young plants recurve 
towards the ground, a thing I never observed before in any of 
the true pines. ‘This species is quite hardy. 

Pinus Teocote Arb. Brit. p. 2266. Leaves 3 in a sheath. 
A large quantity of cones of this species, received from M. 
Hartweg, were distributed by the Society. It is a very distinct 
3-leaved species, with very small cones, remarkably like those 
of the P. sylvéstris. ‘The drawing of the cone in the Arb. Brit. 
is too large, and is probably that of P. leiophylla. It is from 
the Ocotillo, and grows from 40 ft. to 50 ft. high. The seeds 
have vegetated freely. 

Pinus pdtula Arb. Brit. p. 2267. Leaves 3 in a sheath. 
This is another pine, of which a large quantity of the seeds 
were distributed by the Society. It is a 3-leaved species, with 
the cones growing in clusters of six or eight; they are very 
hard, of a yellowish brown colour, mostly horn-shaped, and 
from $ to 4 in. long. It is from Guajoloté, growing 60 or 70 feet 
high. The seeds have vegetated freely. 

Pinus Hartwegii Lindl. Bot. Reg. Miscel. 95. 1837. Leaves 
4—5 inasheath. ‘This very handsome pine was collected by 
M. Hartweg for the Society, and in compliment to him it 
has been named by Dr. Lindley. It is very curious in having 
the leaves mostly four in a sheath, but sometimes five. ‘The 
cones are 4 in. long, slightly curved, tapering to a point, and of 
a dark brown colour, with the scales nearly flat. M. Hartwee 
sent it from the Campanario, where he found it a tree 40 or 50 
feet high, and beginning to appear where the oyamel, or Abies 
religiosa, ceases to grow, about 9000 ft. above the sea, and hence 
it will prove hardy. The seeds have been distributed largely, 
and have vegetated tolerably well. 

Pinus Devoniana Lindl., Bot. Reg. Miscel. 96. 1809. Leaves 
5 in asheath. This noble species of pine has the leaves five in 
a sheath, and nearly a foot long. ‘The cones are about 10 in. 
long, 34 in. broad at the base, and tapering to a blunt point, with 
the scales nearly flat. It is the * Pino blanco,” or “ Pino 
real” of the Mexicans, and was raised in the garden of the 
Society from seeds collected by M. Hartweg, who describes it 
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as a hardy tree from 60 ft. to 80 ft. high, found on the Ocotillo, 
between Real del Monte and Regla. Dr. Lindley has given it 
the above name, in compliment to His Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, P.H.S. The seeds have vegetated freely. 

Pinus Russelliana Lindl., Botanical Reg. Miscel. 97. 1839. 
Leaves 5 in a sheath. ‘This fine pine has the leaves five in a 
sheath, and rather slender. ‘The cones are about 8 in. long, 
2 in. broad at the base, and terminating in a point, with the 
scales elevated into a small pyramid. It was found by M. 
Hartweg on the road from San Pedro to San Pablo, and by 
him transmitted to the Society, and the seeds have been largely 
distributed to the Fellows of the Society. Dr. Lindley has 
named it in compliment to the late Duke of Bedford. The 
seeds have grown freely. 

Pinus macrophylla Lindl., Bot. Reg. Miscel. 98. 1839. Leaves 
5 in asheath. ‘This splendid pine seems to be very scarce, as 
M. Hartweg only found one small tree. The leaves on the spe- 
cimens sent home are in fives, 14 or 15 inches long, very robust, 
and resembling those of the pinaster. ‘The cones are about 6 in. 
long, and 3 in. broad at the base, tapering to a point; the scales 
are strongly hooked backwards, like those of Pinus Coultérzz, 
and are very hard. ‘The seeds have grown remarkably well. 

Pinus Pseudo-Strobus Lindl., Bot. Reg. Miscel. 99. 1839. 
Leaves 5 in a sheath. ‘This is another of M. Hartweg’s very 
valuable new pines, with the leaves in fives, about 6 in. long, 
glaucous, and very slender. ‘The cones are about 5 in. long, 
pointed, and curved, with the scales nearly flat. It is very com- 
mon at Anganguco, about 8000 ft. above the sea, and no doubt 
will prove quite capable of enduring even such severe winters as 
that of 1837-8. The seeds have grown well. 

Pinus apulcénsis Lindl., Bot. Reg. Miscel. 100. 1839. Leaves 
5 in asheath. This very distinct species has the leaves in fives, 
much shorter than any of the preceding, and very glaucous. The 
cones are also much smaller, being rather larger than a hen’s egg ; 
they are ovate, covered closely with pyramidal elevations, which 
are sometimes prolonged into a hook, particularly those nearest 
the base and point. M. Hartweg found it growing 50 ft. high 
in the ravines near Apulco. (Don, in the last edition of Sweet’s 
Hort. Brit.. has called this P. acapulcénsis, but probably by 
mistake.) 

Pinus oocarpa Schiede, Bot. Reg. Miscel. 23. 1839, Gard. 
Mag. vol. xv. p. 237. fig. 44. Leaves 5 in a sheath. This spe- 
cies has the leaves about 8 or 10 inches long, very slender, and 
five ina sheath. The cones are egg-shaped (as the name implies), 
very hard, above the middle size, and the scales slightly elevated 
and very smooth, having the appearance of being varnished. The 
cones are mostly solitary. It was found by M. Hartweg, near 
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the Volcano of Jorulla, forming a tree from 30 ft. to 40 ft. high ; 
and Dr. Lindley thinks that it is one of the less hardy species. 
The seeds have vegetated freely. — 

Pinus Llavéeana Schiede, Arb. Brit. p. 2267., and Gard. Mag. 
vol. xv. p. 128. fig. 23. Leaves 5 in a sheath. M. Hartweg 
has sent to the Society a large quantity of seeds of this species. 
The seeds are very large, and he says they are sold in the mar- 
kets of Mexico as those of the stone pine in the South of Europe. 
The seeds are tolerably good, and have vegetated. ‘This species 
grows from 15 ft. to 20ft. high on the Cardonal, near Zimapan. 
You mentioned in Vol. XIV. p. 530. that Messrs. Low had raised 
a large number of plants of this species from imported seeds; but 
this is not the case, as I called there a short time ago, and, on 
examining their young Mexican pines, I found those which were 
raised were probably P. Teocote, or leiophylla, or perhaps a new 
species, with very small cones. [The information was given to us 5 
we did not see the young plants. ] 

Pinus Montezumee Arb. Brit. p.2272. Leaves 5 in a sheath. 
This is another of M. Hartweg’s large collection of Mexican 
pines, with five leaves in a sheath, and the cones very like, but 
about double the size of, those of P. Hartwégz7. The reduced 
figure of the cone, fig. 2184. of the Arb. Brit., is very good, but 
fig. 2185. is doubtful. The tree grows from 40 ft. to 50 ft. high, 
on the road to the Sumate. ‘The seeds have grown freely. 

Pinus leiophilla Schiede, Arb. Brit. p. 2273. Leaves ina 
sheath. ‘This is another of M. Hartweg’s collection of Mexican 
pines, with very small cones and long slender leaves. It is the 
*‘ Ocote chino” of the Mexicans, and a most valuable timber tree, 
growing from 60 ft. to 100 ft. high, and the timber is so hard as 
to resist the carpenter’s plane. Its chief range is about 7000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, on the mountains of Anganguco. It 
“is most probably very different from the P. leiophylla of Mr. 
Lambert, of which there are plants at Dropmore; but, as there 
has been a large quantity of good cones sent home by M. 
Hartweg, and distributed by the Society, it will soon become 
common in collections, by which it will be seen whether or not it 
is distinct. The seeds have vegetated freely. 

Pinus Kesiya Royle. This species was raised from seeds pre- 
sented to the Society by Dr. Royle, F.H.S. The cones resem- 
ble those of P. insignis, but they are not near so large, much 
flatter, and the scales not so prominent. It is very distinct in 
the cone from any previously sent from India. 

Pinus pérsica Strangways, Gard. Mag. vol. xv. p. 130. This 
was raised from seeds presented to the Society by the Hon. W. F. 
Strangways. ‘The young plants seem very like those of P. hale- 
pénsis or maritima, but the cone is that of P. Pindster, with the 
as particularly spotted. ‘The seeds have vegetated particularly 
well. 
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Pinus Hartwégi7, P. Devoniana, P. Russellidna, P. macro- 
phylla, P. Pseudo-Strobus, and P. apulcénsis being entirely new 
species, are fully, both botanically and otherwise, described by 
Dr. Lindley, in the Botanical Register for August, 1839, p. 62. 
[By permission of the council of the Horticultural Society, we 
have had drawings taken of all the above specimens; and, as soon 
as they are engraved we shall publish them in an article supple- 
mentary to our Arboretum Britannicum, similar to that given in 
our preceding Volume, p. 118. and 236. ] 

A‘bies orientalis Gard. Mag. vol. xv. p. 225. This is a very 
pretty and rather slender dwarf spruce, very like some of the 
varieties of the A‘bies Alba, or white American spruee, but 
decidedly not a variety of the common spruce, as supposed by 
some. ‘The Society received a plant about four years back from 
Dr. Fischer, and also some seeds from the Hon. W. F. Strang- 
ways, and lately a plant of the true 2. orientalis from Mr. Joseph 
Knight, F.H.S., all of which, I think, proves that it is only 
a variety of, or a nearly related species to, the white American 
spruce, and not to the common spruce. 

Picea religiosa H. et B., Arb. Brit. p. 2349. ‘The seeds of this 
beautiful fir, the pride of the Mexicans, have at last been intro- 
duced by M. Hartweg, who transmitted to the Society a large 
quantity of the cones, and it will now soon become common in all 
good collections. ‘The leaves are, according to the specimens sent 
along with the seeds, about the size and shape of those of 4. Dou- 
glaszz, but rather glaucous on the under side. The cones are about 
the size and shape of those of the cedar of Lebanon [whence we 
conclude it to be a Picea, not an Abies], but longer. It is the 
oyamel fir of the Mexicans, and is used for adorning their 
churches on the days of their saints, and hence the name. It 
was found by M. Hartweg on the mountains of Anganguco, at 
an elevation of 8000 or 9000 feet, attaining an immense size, 
5 or 6 feet in diameter, and about 150 ft. high. He says it will 
prove quite hardy, and a very valuable timber tree. ‘The seeds 
have grown tolerably well. 

Picea Pinsapo, Gard. Mag. vol. xv. p. 109. 187. 238. and 
339. This, I think, is very nearly, if not identically, the same 
as A. cephalonica. It was first sent to the Society in the autumn 
of 1837, by Professor DeCandolle, as the Mount Atlas cedar or 
P. Pinsdpo ; and last year by Mons. Vilmorin of Paris, as Abies 
Pinsadpo. I have raised some hundreds of both A. cephalonica 
and Pinsdpo, and I cannot see any distinction. 

CupreEssl/NE&. — Thiya Wareana Booth Cat. This plant 
seems not distinct from T. orientalis tataérica Arb. Brit. vol. iv. 
p- 2459. It was received from the Messrs. Booth. 

Cupréssus thurifera Bot Reg. Miscel. 101. 1839. The seeds 
from which this species was raised in the garden of the Society 
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were sent by M. Hartweg, who found it growing near Angan- 
guco and Tlalpuxahua, forming a tree 50 or 60 feet high. 

Juniperus tairica. The plants of this variety were raised from 
seeds presented by the Hon. W. F. Strangways, and seem tole- 
rably distinct, but certainly nothing more than a variety of J. 
Oxycedrus Arb. Brit. vol. iv. p. 2494.; and, I think, should be 
named J. Oxfcedrus tadrica, rather than elevated to the rank of 
a species. May it not be J. drupacea? 

Juniperus squamosa Wall. This distinct species was raised 
from Indian seeds three or four years back, in the garden of the 
Society, and is a dwarf trailing robust species, resembling in 
habit J. nana, but with the sharp-pointed leaves of the J. com- 
munis. It is perfectly hardy, and easily propagated by cuttings. 

Juniperus dawrica. All the plants received at the garden, both 
from Messrs. Booth and others, have proved to be identically the 
same as J. nana. 

Juniperus tetragona Bot. Reg. Miscel. No. 102. 1839, Gard. 
Mag. vol. xv. p. 242. This beautiful dwarf juniper was raised 
from seeds transmitted to the Society by M. Hartweg, who 
found it on his road from Real del Monte to Chico. It has qua-~ 
drangular branches and small glaucous berries, and grows 4 or 5 
feet high. 

Juniperus flaccida Bot. Reg. Miscel. No. 103. 1839, Gard. 
Mag. vol. xv. p. 241. The seeds from which this was raised 
were transmitted to the Society by M. Hartweg, who found it 
growing in the neighbourhood of Regla. It forms a small tree 
from 15 ft. to 20 ft. high, with weeping branches, and glaucous 
fruit as large as a hazel nut. 

Smita ck&.— Smilax maculata Royle. This species has rather 
small, spotted, but very much pointed, leaves.- It was raised from 
seeds, sent to the Society by Dr. Falconer, from the North of India. 

There are still four or five other new species of Pinus in the 
garden of the Society, two of which are Mexican, and one from 
the mountains of Honduras ; but, having no names with the seeds, 
I refrain from saying more about them until another season. 

Hforticultural Society's Garden, Nov. 24. 1839. 


Art. II. Notice of the Reception, by Nurserymen, of a Proposal 
to name I'rees and Shrubs in their Collections ; with an Examina- 
tion of a “ Popular Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs,” published by 
Mr. Rivers, Jun. By the Conpucror. 


[Tue following article appeared in the Gardeners’ Gazette of November 30th, 
with the exception of some additional matter here inserted.) 


In our preceding Volume (p. 517.) we offered to lend our assistance in 
naming collections of trees and shrubs in public gardens and nurseries, our 
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object being, as there stated, to second the influence of the Arboretum 
Britannicum, in introducing a correct and uniform nomenclature. As it may 
be interesting to some of our readers to hear how these “ Proposals ” have 
been received by nurserymen, we shall here state the general result up to 
this time. 

The only London nursery establishment that has accepted our proposals 
is that of Messrs. Whitley and Osborn of Fulham; and we have accordingly 
examined the principal genera of trees and shrubs in their nursery, and a 
catalogue of these, with the same names as in the Arboretum Britannicum, is 
now printing, and will very shortly make its appearance. It is but justice to 
Messrs. Whitley and Osborn to state that, before they heard of our proposal, 
they had carefully compared their plants with the figures in the Arboretum 
Britannicum, as well as with the living specimens in the Horticultural Society’s 
garden, so that in the genera Acer, Cratz‘gus, Pyrus, &c., we found scarcely 
a single error. On the whole, being well acquainted with the nomenclature 
used in all the nurseries in the neighbourhood of London, we can confi- 
dently state that the nomenclature of the Fulham Nursery is by far the most 
correct. 

With respect to the country nurserymen, several have corresponded with 
us on the subject of our “ Proposal.” One or two intend to have their 
collections completed from the Fulham Nursery, and to print catalogues with 
the nomenclature of the Arboretum Britannicum ; others have sent up speci- 
mens to be named, and some few have sent for copies of the Arboretum, in 
order to ascertain the correct names of those trees and shrubs which they 
already have. 

One or two nurserymen, both in town and country, have published short 
catalogues of their trees and shrubs without any authorities for the names; | 
but of these nurserymen and their catalogues, we shall, with one exception, 
take no notice, because we can on no account approve or recommend them. 
The exception we allude to is Mr. Rivers, junior, of Sawbridgeworth, who 
has just printed what he calls A Popular Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs, which, 
in so far as it may obtain circulation, will have a tendency to defeat all the 
objects which we have had in view in publishing the Arboretum Britannicum. 
In Mr. Rivers’s catalogue no distinction whatever is made between species 
and varieties, and no authorities are given for the names; so that, in point of 
real information, it is not a whit in advance of the nurserymen’s catalogues of 
the last century. But,that we may not make any assertion respecting this 
catalogue, without proving what we say to be correct, we shall proceed to 
examine it; and, in order to give the reader Mr. Rivers’s reasons for pub- 
lishing it, we shall commence with the following quotation from his first 

age : — 

* In the following catalogue, the name by which the different families of 
plants is best known is given first in the column. 

“ The genus under which they are arranged in Loudon’s Arboretum Britan- 
nicum is in a parenthesis to the right; and when different from that under 
which they are arranged here, it is given and marked ‘ 4, B,’ 

“ Owing to the numerous changes that have taken place in the nomen- 
clature of plants lately, these references have become quite necessary. Those 
beautiful shrubs well known as Berberis fascicularis, Berberis Aquifolium, &c. 
&e., are now Mahonias ; and cases like this are very numerous, of plants, 
after being cultivated for many years, and having become well known under 
their first Latin name, being at once transferred by botanists to some fresh 
genus, much to the inconvenience of cultivators. Thus, that pretty evergreen, 
Crategus glauca, is now Stranvzsia glaucescens ; and the confusion in the 
genera and species of Crataegus, Pyrus, Amelanchier, Mespilus, &c., &c., is 
boundless. It may serve to illustrate how far this rage for change extends, 
when it is stated that the well-known genus Ribes is now divided by the 
Continental botanists into seven distinct genera, viz. Adenobotrya, Calobotrya 
(under which is placed Ribes malvaceum), Chrysobotrya (which includes 
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Ribes aureum), Coreosma, Grossularia, Rebes, and Robsonia: under the last 
is ranged our Ribes speciosum. The confusion arising from this incessant 
change has so inconvenienced many genuine lovers of hardy trees and shrubs, 
persons who love their gardens, but have not leisure to refer to botanical 
works, that I have been induced to make this first attempt to form a Popular 
Catalogue, with a few leading descriptions and directions for culture.” - 

The trite observations against changes of names contained in this most 
illogical paragraph only show that Mr. Rivers belongs to the stationary 
school; but granting, for argument’s sake, that the confusion exists to which he 
alludes, what has his “ Popular Catalogue”’ to do with it ? 

“The confusion arising from this incessant change,” he says, “ has so 
inconvenienced many genuine lovers of hardy trees and shrubs, persons who 
love their gardens, but have not leisure to refer to botanical works, that I 
have been induced to make this first attempt to form a Popular Catalogue.” 

From this it is presumed, we are to understand, that the “ Popular Cata- 
logue”’ is to lessen “the confusion” proceeding from “ incessant change,” 
and to supply what could only before be obtained by “ referring to botanical 
works.” Now, to do this, we should think the first object would be, to 
endeavour to assign distinct names to distinct things; and, consequently, as 
species are more distinct than varieties, that they would have been named in 
such a manner as to show that they were species. This is always done in those 
botanical works to which, we presume, Mr. Rivers refers ; and, in addition to 
this, the authorities for the names are always given. Instead of doing this, 
however, Mr. Rivers has not only confounded species and varieties, but he has 
introduced many of the latter hardly worth keeping distinct. Let us take for 
example the very first genus in his catalogue, which is given as under : — 


“ ACACIA (Rosintra) 


1 amorpheefolia. 13 macrophylla, or grandiflora. 
2 crispa. 14: microphylla. 

3 dubia. 15 pendula. 

4 echinata. 16 procera. 

5 floribunda. 17 pyramidalis. 

6 formosissima. 18 sophoreefolia. 

7 gracilis. 19 spectabilis. 

8 heterophylla. 20 tortuosa. 

9 hispida, or Rose Acacia. 21 tortuosa longifolia. 
10 hispida major. 22 variegata. 

11 inermis. 23 viscosa. 

12 inermis rubra. 24 viscosa alba. 


““ No 9. to No. 13. inclusive are the only shrubs in this family: they form 
beautiful bushes, and also pretty standards for lawns: but the extremities of 
their shoots require pinching off in June; the wind will not then break them, 
and they will put forth a crop of autumnal flowers. All the other varieties 
are trees adapted to the background of shrub borders.” 

The first remark that we have to make is on the choice of the name Acacia 
for this genus. It is no doubt very generally given to it, as an English name : 
but, as there is another genus called by botanists Acacia, the second in Mr. 
Rivers’s list, would it not have had a greater tendency to prevent that 
* confusion”’ which Mr. Rivers deplores, even if he did not choose to give 
the first its universally adopted botanical name, “ Robinia,’ to have made 
choice of some of its other English names, as few plants have more popular 
synonymes; such as False Acacia, American Acacia, or Locust Tree. 
Besides this, there is a glaring absurdity in giving the Latin specific names to 
the popular English one; for no botanist, since the time of Linnzeus, has ever 
called the Robinia, Acacia. With respect to the twenty-four kinds of Acacia 
enumerated in the above list, there are only five of them (8, 9, 11, 20, 23) 
that have any pretensions to be considered as species; the rest are varieties 
chiefly of R. Pseud-Acacia, but some of them, such as inérmis rubra, pyra- 
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midalis, tortudsa longifolia, variegata, &c., are so slightly marked, that, to a 
person wishing either to simplify or to select, they are not worth notice. Add 
to this, that some of the names, such as macrophylla, péndula, and variegata, 
belong alike to varieties of more than one species, as may be seen by referring 
to our Arboretum Britannicum or Hortus Lignosus. 

Some persons who purchase a few trees and shrubs may be thought to care 
very little about their names, provided the plants are handsome; but this is 
by no means always the case, for the first question that is asked of the gar- 
dener, by any lady or gentleman who has been struck with the appearance of 
any plant, is, “ What is its name?” But, supposing that some masters or mis- 
tresses care little about the names of their plants, is it nothing to prevent young 
gardeners from acquiring correct ideas of nomenclature ? 

If Mr. Rivers, instead of giving his list of Acacias, had enumerated the same 
plants in the following manner, his readers would have had something tangible 
to go upon; and, when they ordered plants, the nurserymen applied to would 
at least have been able to find out what was wanted : — 


Rosi’ni4 Psetid-Acacia Ro. Psetd-Ac. 
amorpheefolia Link. gracilis 
crispa Dee. heterophylla 
microphylla Lod. pyramidalis 
procéra Lod. dubia Fauc. 
sophorefolia Lod. inérmis Dec. 
spectabilis Dum. rubra 
tortudsa Dec. hispida Z. 

longifolia major 
echinata Lod. viscosa Vent. 
floribtnda alba 
formosissima 


It appears, by this list, that no fewer than fourteen of Mr. Rivers’s twenty- 
four kinds are varieties of the common Pseud-Acacia; and every one at all 
acquainted with that tree knows that the difference between the varieties is 
for the most part so very slight, as to be hardly worth keeping distinct. In 
short, any one may obtain as many varieties as he chooses, by sowing a bed 
with the seed, and selecting the most distinct of the seedlings. Is it not 
therefore likely to increase confusion, rather than to lessen it, to mix 
fourteen obscure varieties with five distinct species? If Mr. Rivers had 
even given all the varieties of Robinia Pseud-Acacia together, the con- 
fusion would have been less; but nothing can be worse than the manner in 
which he has jumbled them together in his list. After giving two varieties of 
Robinia Pseud-Acacia, he introduces a distinct species, R. dubia; then he 
gives five varieties of R. Pseud-Acacia, next two species and their varieties 
(No. 9 to No. 13, inclusive) ; then he recurs to R. Psetid-Acacia, and gives 
four or five more varieties of that species (for R. péndula may belong to 
several species) ; next follows the species R. hispida; and, between that and 
the concluding species R. viscosa, is introduced R. variegata, which may 
belong to all or any of the species, there being rose acacias with variegated 
leaves, as well as common acacias. What is the confusion produced in 
botany by the changes of names alluded to by Mr. Rivers, compared with the 
confusion which this mode of confounding the names of trees and shrubs and 
varieties and species in nurserymen’s catalogues will produce in nurseries, 
gentlemen’s gardens, and in the minds of young gardeners? The changes 
introduced by botanists have at least the advancement of science for their 
object, but what object Mr. Rivers can have in view, we leave it for our readers 
to determine. For our own parts, we confess it baffles our penetration ; as we 
cannot think so ill of him as to suppose that he wishes to induce his customers 
to purchase, as distinct species, plants differing in little else but the names he 
has thought proper to assign to them; and, as to the confusion which he 
deplores, instead of being lessened, it appears to us to be greatly increased. 
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All we know is, that the advancement of science is not the object, for science 
Mr. Rivers avowedly sets at defiance. : 

We have now, we trust, proved that Mr. Rivers has “‘ confused”’ the genus 
Robinia, instead of throwing any light upon it; and we can assure our readers 
that he has done the same to an equal or greater extent with eyery genus 
introduced into his catalogue. 

It would take too much time to review all Mr. Rivers’s lists, but we shall 
say a few words on his manner of treating the genus Crate‘gus, because we 
have pointed out the confusion which exists im that genus in nurserymen’s 
catalogues, in our article above referred to. Of this genus Mr. Rivers 
enumerates forty-two kinds ; and, as in the case of Acacia and indeed, of all the 
other genera in his catalogue, he makes no distinction between species and 
varieties. Of his forty-two kinds no fewer than fourteen are varieties of the 
common hawthorn, some with Latin and others with English names; and 
these are interspersed throughout the list, so that they excite no suspicion of 
their being, with two or three exceptions, nearly all the same tree under 
different appellations. The following quotation will show the manner in 
which the English and Latin names of the different kinds of hawthorn are 
jumbled together : — 

“‘ Crimson or new scarlet, double pink, double white, Glastonbury, scarlet, 
upright (stricta), weeping, yellow-berried, celsiana, laciniata, lutescens, pecti- 
nata, pterifolia.” 

The whole of the genera in the catalogue are treated in the same manner, 
and English names and scientific names, species and varieties, are mixed up 
together in a manner that makes one laugh at the idea of the catalogue being 
intended to promote clearness and order. In short, if Mr. Rivers had 
entitled his catalogue “ An Attempt to perpetuate the present Confusion which 
exists in the Nomenclature of Trees and Shrubs in Nurserymen’s Catalogues, 
and to puzzle intending Purchasers,” it would have given a much more 
correct idea of his performance than the title he has affixed to it. It is true 
that there is a class of men, to which Mr. Rivers seems to belong, who resolutely 
shut their minds against all improvements; descendants of those botanists 
who, in the days of Linneus, reprobated the great Swede for his inno- 
vations and love of change, and of those politicians who, in the time of 
Elizabeth, fancied that the state would be ruined by Sir Hugh Myddelton’s 
plan of bringing water to our houses by pipes, instead of water-carriers. 
Such men always have been, and always will be, behind their times; but 
mankind will not wait for them, and if they do not advance, they will 
be left behind. But, even supposing Mr. Rivers and his followers should 
adopt any particular set of names. new or old, that they may fancy, where 
would have been the harm of distinguishing between species and varieties ? 
And, in short, in what respect would doing this have rendered the catalogue 
less “ popular ”’ or less “ useful ? ” 

We shall now attempt to show the effect Mr. Rivers’s catalogue is likely to 
have on an intending purchaser. Suppose any person, haying already a 
common Robinia Pseud-Acacia in his grounds, wishes to purchase another 
plant of the same genus, but, for the sake of variety, as different from the one 
he has as possible ; at all events, a different species. How, we would ask, is 
he to do this from Mr. Rivers’s catalogue? It is evident from the list, that 
the chances are two to one that he purchases, not a distinct species, but a 
variety of what he already has; or, supposing any person to wish to select 
half a dozen of different robinias, surely it would be more desirable that he 
should have one of each species, than that he should have them all, or nearly. 
all, varieties of one species, which, if he follows Mr. Rivers’s list, it is 
extremely probable will be the case. 

Even a worse case might, however, occur than this. Supposing a person 
“loving his garden,’ but not having “leisure to refer to botanical works,” 
who? had the common Robinia, and who, misled by Mr. Rivers’s list into a 
belief that Acacia was the botanical name of the genus, were to order Acacia 
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péndula from his nurseryman, what would he get? Certainly not any kind 
of Robinia, but probably the Acacia péndula of our Hortus Britannicus, an 
Australian shrub, which, so far from requiring the culture recommended by 
Mr. Rivers for his genus Acacia, would, if planted out without protection, be 
probably killed by the first frost. If this be a means of lessening confusion, 
It is certainly rather difficult to discover in what manner it acts. 

It now only remains for us to notice Mr. Rivers’s intended attack on 
botanists for their “ incessant changes,” which he very inappropriately illus- 
trates by Spach’s division of the genus Rzbes. Had Mr. Rivers been as 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject as he apparently wishes his readers 
to suppose him, he would have known that Spach’s divisions have not been 
adopted even by “ Continental botanists.” 

We might say much more on this subject, but we think we have proved 
that Mr. Rivers’s catalogue, so far from lessening, is likely to increase the 
confusion that at present prevails respecting the names of trees and shrubs. 
The evil, however, great as it is, cannot be of long duration ; for, from the 
rapidly increasing desire for the study of botany, and the equally rapidly 
increasing taste for arboriculture, the purchasers of trees and shrubs will soon 
know too much to be misled, in spite of all the efforts which those of the 
stationary school are making to retain them in ignorance. 

We have not yet said anything respecting Mr. Rivers’s “ Directions for 
Culture,” and we shall only notice the note to his genus Acacia. He says 
the “ trees are adapted tothe background of shrub borders.’ Now this is a 
point which we dispute, both with reference to taste and to culture. A back- 
ground to shrubs ought to be composed of trees with dense opaque foliage, 
such as the oak and the beech, or of evergreens, such as the Lucombe oak, 
&c.; and not of trees with open light foliage that may be seen through, like 
that of the robinia. With respect to culture, the roots of trees suitable for 
the background of a shrubbery ought to be such as descend, like those of the 
oak or the chestnut, and not such as spread immediately under the surface of 
the ground, like those of the robinia or the elm; which would soon ruin any 
border of shrubs, by depriving their roots of the greater portion of their nourish- 
ment. The errors in Mr. Rivers’s notes are, however, scarcely worth noticing, 
when compared with those in his list of names. 

But what we most deplore about Mr. Rivers’s catalogue is, the baneful 
effect it must have on the minds of young gardeners wherever plants have 
been named according to it. The mere circumstance of a young man just 
beginning to acquire a knowledge of plants, being left to infer that it is of 
equal importance to distinguish between fourteen varieties of Robinia Pseud- 
Acacia, as it is between all the species of the genus, is enough to fill the mind 
with despair, and either deter a young man from further pursuit, or leave 
him to conclude that it is in vain for him to acquire anything like botanical 
accuracy. The Babel-like confusion, however, which prevails in Mr. Rivers’s 
catalogue, being now pointed out, both in this Magazine and in the Gardeners’ 
Gazette, it will be the fault of young gardeners themselves if they are misled 
by it. 

Such an attempt as that of Mr. Rivers tends to show the great advantages 
that will result to gardeners and nurserymen from the establishment of public 
arboretums, with the plants correctly named, in different parts of the country ; 
and it is a great satisfaction to us to know that the Derby Arboretum is in a 
central situation, and on what will shortly be the main road from London to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and from London to Liverpool and Dublin; and 
hence, that it will probably be visited by gardeners and nurserymen from all 
parts of the island. 

It may be useful to those purchasers of trees and shrubs who wish to have 
correct names with them, to be informed that the whole of the collection in 
the Derby Arboretum, amounting to about a thousand species and varieties, 
was furnished, with very few exceptions, by Messrs. Whitley and Osborn of 
the Fulham Nursery. 

Bayswater, Nov, 27, 1839. 
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Art. III. On the Conduct of the Horticultural Society towards 
George Glenny, Esq., .H.S. Communicated by Mr. Gienny. 


I Last year put up with many slights from the Horticultural 
Society, and among them that of exclusion from prizes, on the 
ground that I had refused one of their medals; nevertheless, I 
continued to send through the season some of the most important 
plants for exhibition. 

On Tuesday last I sent four plants not very common, and on 
the contrary three of them were rather remarkable; but, not- 
withstanding everything else in the room was noticed by Dr. 
Lindley, my plants were not mentioned. i 

Now, I ask your readers whether such conduct is justifiable 
towards a Fellow of the Society, who has a right, as a partner, 
to his equal share of any profits and privilege the Society can 
boast ? 

It is true, I have condemned many acts of the Council and 
the servants, but though you may do these things more gently 
than I have done, you have, as a public journalist, exercised the 
privilege of condemnation and approval as every other inde- 
pendent writer would; and it should be remembered that I never 
advanced a fact that I was not at the time ready to prove. 

Worton, Dec. 6. 1839. 


Art. IV. Notice of an Improvement made in the Mode of fixing 
Mr. Booth’s Wire Trellis for Espaliers. Communicated by W. 
B. Bootu, F.H.S. 


Since I forwarded the account you have published in Vol. 
XY. p. 630. of a wire trellis for espaliers, and the mode of 
erecting it, I have adopted another contrivance (fg. 1.) for fixing 
on the ends of the wires to draw them up, instead of the twisted 


rope yarn formerly mentioned as having been used for that 
purpose. Perhaps it has little of novelty to recommend it to 
your notice; but any merit which it may possess belongs to 
Peter Copland, the blacksmith here, by whom it was constructed. 
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As it answers its purpose extremely well, 
and may probably be useful to others, I ,_- 
have great pleasure in supplying you 
with the accompanying sketch (jigs. 1. 
and 3.) and description of it. It consists 
of two flat pieces of iron (fig. 3. a a), 
24 in. long, 1} in. wide, and half an inch 
thick, having a couple of holes for the 
screws (cc), and a groove (05) across 
the middle of each, nearly deep enough 
to receive the thickness of the wire. Two 
round claws (dd), 4 in. long, with a joint 
at (f) and a hole (cc) at the extremity 
of each, which is flattened for the pur- 
pose, are curved in such a manner that 
one of the ends may be screwed on the 
upper side, and the other on the lower 
side, of the two flat pieces, and by means 
of an eye and swivel, it can then be at- 
tached to the hook (2) of the instrument 
shown in fig. 151. in Vol. XV. p. 632. x 
The annexed sketch ( fig. 1.), representing 
the whole when screwed on the wire, will, 
however, convey a much better idea of 
the thing than any description. 
Carclew, Dec. 4. 1839. 


ALLow me to point out a mistake of 
your engraver in the sketch of the wire 
trellis in Vol. XV. p.632. By fig. 153. 
it would appear as if the blocks of stone, 
into which the uprights and stays are 
fixed, rested on a foundation of mason- 
work : but this is not the case; the stones 
being so large and heavy, as to require 
nothing. more than to be bedded in the 
places where they are intended to re- 
main. ‘To any practical person, such a 
foundation as isrepresented will appear 

uite unnecessary, but the fear of its ,tH4 tid id W777 
faislesding cies has induced me to “% — 
trouble you with this explanation. MASE 
_ Fig. 2. is the figure to which Mr. Booth refers, corrected 
agreeably to his directions. It may be useful to some of our 
readers to be informed that Mr. Booth’s espalier trellis can be 


put up in any part of the kingdom by workmen sent from the 
Vout. XVI.— No. 118. c 
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manufactory of Mr. Porter, No. $1. Upper Thames Street. 
When once properly known, we think those trellises will be pre- 
ferred to all others. — Cond. ; 


Art. V. Botanical, Floricultural, and Arboricultural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them; together with 
additional Information respecting Plants (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the ** Encyclopedia of Plants,” the ‘‘ Hortus Britannicus,” the 
“ Hortus Lignosus,” and the “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum. 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c. 

Edwards’s Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Dr. 
Lindley, Professor of Botany in the London University. - 

Pasxton’s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 
in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6d. each. 

The Floral Cabinet; in monthly numbers, 4to; 2s. 6d. each. Con- 
ducted by G. B. Knowles, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.L.S., &c., and Fre- 
derick Westcott, Esq., Honorary Secretaries of the Birmingham 
Botanical and Horticultural Society. 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s. 6d.; small paper, 
ls. 6d. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Maund’s Botanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Flower Plants cul- 
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tivated in Great Britain; in monthly: numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page; large paper, 1s. 6d.; small, 1s. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. 

The Ladies’ Flower Garden of Ornamental Annuals ; in 4to num- 
bers, monthly ; 2s.6d.each. By Mrs. Loudon. 


RANUNCULA\CER. 
1631. CLE*7MATIS 

-+-dathyrifolia Bess. Wathyrus-leaved Y A or 4 jn.au W ... 1836. D.S. co Bot. reg. 1839, 61. 

A hardy herbaceous species of Clématis, with the leaves and fruit of C. 
angustifolia, but with much larger flowers, which are white, and arranged in a 
loose corymbose panicle. (Bot. Reg., Nov.) 

Fumarideee. 

2047, CORYDA‘LIS 31573 flavula Bof. Gard. no. 718. 

Pittosporacee. 

Sollya linearis Lindl. The flowers of this species are of the deepest and 
richest blue; the leaves are linear, or linear-lanceolate ; and the fruit “ much 
shorter and thicker.” (B. M. R., No. 132., Nov.) 

Malvacee. 


3489. ABU‘TILON 
striatum Dicks. Striated SS tJ or 4 mr R.y Brazil 1837. C co Botanist,?no. 144. 


The stem of this very elegant plant is scarcely shrubby, and the branches 
are very slender. It grows freely, and produces a great abundance of flowers. 
It is a native of Brazil, where it has a very extensive range; having been 
found on the Organ Mountains by Mr. Gardiner, and on the banks of the 
Rio Negro by Mr. Tweedie. (Bot., Nov.) 
; Sapindacee. 
3548. DIPLOPE’LTIS 29841 Hugélii Bot. Reg., 1839, t. 69. 


This very curious Swan River plant “proves to be a hardy green-house 
shrub,” with pink flowers, “ growing about 3 ft. high, and flowering in April 
and May. It requires the same treatment as such Cape plants as the heben- 
Streitias, striking freely from cuttings of the young wood; and it will bear 
to be planted out in the open border in summer. (Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

Balsaminacee. 

698. IMPA‘TIENS 

picta Know. & West. pointed ?© ?[(-] 2 jn Pk E. Indies 1837. S p Fl. cab. ‘no. 128. 

One of the East Indian species of Impatiens, raised from seeds presented 
to the Birmingham Botanic Garden by Dr. Royle. By some odd mistake, the 
natural order of this plant is marked in the Floral Cabinet as Leguminose 
§ Lotez. (Flor. Cab., Dec.) 

Leguminose. 

1985. LUPI'NUS : . [eab. no. 122, 

Barkérze Know. & West. M7s. Barker’s # ._{ or 4 my.jn P,pk Mexico 1837. co Flor.’ 

A handsome suffrutescent species of Lupinus, a native of Mexico. It grows 
freely, and the stem is much branched. (LV. Cab., Nov.) 

Rosdcee. 

1515, SPIRE‘ A 30755 barbata 
_  Synonyme: Hoteia japonica Mor. & Decaisne. 

Dr. Lindley, having received some ripe seeds of this plant from India, states 
that they “have an abundance of fleshy albumen, surrounding a straight 
cylindrical embryo, rather more than half their length.’ They are smooth 
and scobiform, with a lax testa, “ prolonged at each end into a tapering withered 
sac.” (B. AT. R., No. 133., Nov.) 

Melastomacee. 


+ LASIA’NDRA Dee. (From Jasios, hairy, and aner, andros, applied to the stamens}; there being a 
tuft of hair on the filaments of some of the species. 
+ petiolata Graham petiolated #[] or 5 jn.jy Pa.P ?Brazil 1836. C co Bot. mag. 6673. 
c 2 
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A very beautiful stove shrub, which Sir W. J. Hooker supposes to be the 
same as L. Maximiliana Mart., a native of Brazil. The species is easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings; and it produced abundance of its splendid flowers in 
the ao Botanic Garden, in June and July, in stove heat. (Bot. Mag., 
Dec. 


1181. OSBE’CKTA 30391 canéscens FV. Cab. no. 1238. 


Cactacee. 
1472. CESREUS 

Martianus Zucc. Dr. Von Martius’s # —] or 2 ap Pk Mexico 1838. C p.l.s Bot. mag.3768. 

A species nearly allied to C. flagelliformis, but with a somewhat erect stem. 
The flowers are long, tube-shaped, and pink; and the young fruit is green, 
about the size of a large nut, “and partially clothed with persistent tufts of 
hairs.” It is a native of Mexico, and flowers abundantly during the summer 
months. (Bot. Mag., Dec.) 

1472. CE‘REUS 28290 squamulosus. 
Synonyme : Lepismium commune Dec., Bot. mag. t. 3763. 

Rubiaceae. 

Leptodérmis lanceolata Wall. A nearly hardy small shrub, with bright 
strongly veined leaves, “and pale yellow flowers, tinged with purple. It is 
something like a cream-coloured bouvardia.” (B. M. R., Nov.) 

Composite. 

2363. DA’HLIA 29803 Barkéré@ Fl. Cab. no. 127. 
9373. ZA‘MIA 21633 angustifolia Z., Fl. gard. t. 35. f. 3. 


Lobeliacee. 
609. LOBE‘LIA 
jgnea Hort. fiery [A] or 4 aus S Mexico 1838. DandC 1 Paxt. mag. of bot. vi. p. 247. 
A very showy Lobélia, sent to England by Mr. Mackay of Liége, in 1838, 
and said to be raised from seeds received from Mexico. It appears more 
tender than its congeners, and has hitherto been kept in the stove; but 
Mr. Paxton thinks that it will succeed in a green-house, if carefully “ pro- 
tected from the frost, and very cautiously supplied with water. A damp 
atmosphere must be especially avoided.” It is propagated by suckers, which 
it sends up in great abundance from the roots, or by “cuttings, taken from 
those shoots which do not flower, or from which the blossoms are timely 
plucked.” (Pazton’s Mag. of Bot., Dec.) 
Evicacee. 
1345. A4’,RBUTUS 11075 Jaurifolia Bot. Reg. 1839, t. 67. 


“This plant was introduced from Mexico by the last Lord Napier, and 
given to Mr. Lambert, who is of opinion that it is the true A. laurifolia of 
Linnzeus’s Supplement ;”’ and in this opinion Dr. Lindley appears to agree. 
(Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

Convolvuldacee. 

+ Ipome‘a pirga Wend. Some confusion has arisen respecting the plant 
which produces the jalap, though all agree that it is a species of Convélvulus 
or Ipome‘a. The fact is, that several Mexican plants belonging to this order 
are used for producing the drug; but it is from the fleshy root of Ipome'a 
purga that the principal supply is derived. This plant has lately flowered in 
the garden of Thomas Harris, Esq., Kingsbury ; and Mr. Beaton observes 
that “ it seems to require a cool atmosphere, and plenty of room at the roots. 
. . . In the stove it grows too vigorously, without any disposition to flower.” 
(B. M. R., No. 136., Nov.) 

+ Batatas betacea Lindl. A very beautiful species with pale violet flowers, 
having a deep purple eye. The root is tuberous, and resembles that of the 
red beet, both in size and colour. It blossoms profusely, and appears to 
prefer a cool atmosphere; though it is a native of Demerara. It came to 
England in 1838, a root having been accidentally imported among some 
orchideous plants. (B. M. &., No. 152., Dec.) 7 
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Solanaceae. 


+ FABIA‘NA Ruiz & Pavon. (In honour of F. Fabéano, a Spanish botanist.) 
imbricata Ruiz § Pavon scaly * \_} or 3 my W Chile 1838. C p.s Bot. reg. 1839, 59. 


A very pretty little Chilian shrub, with scaly leaves like a Thuja, and white 
heath-like flowers, which it produces in great profusion. In its native country 
it grows on the sandy banks of rivers. It requires the protection of a green- 
house in winter, but in summer “it should be turned out of doors, but not 
exposed to too bright sunshine.” It is propagated by cuttings, and should be 
grown in a mixture of peat and sand. ‘There are plants in the nurseries of 
Messrs. Lucombe and Pince at Exeter, and Messrs. Rollisson of Tooting. 
(Bot. Reg., Nov.) 

Labiate. 

76. SA’LVIA 719 patula Bot. Gard. 714. 
3451. GARDOQUI'‘4A 29981 multiflora Part. Mag. of Bot. vi. p. 223. 


Thymelee. 
87. PIMELE*A 805 incadna Bot. no. 147. 


This plant is stated in the Botanist to be the same as the P. nivea of the 
Floral Cabinet ; the plant there figured not being the true P. nivea of Labil- 
lardiére. (Botanist, Dec.) 

Orchidacee. 

2554. EPIDE’NDRON (EncyYclia) 
cepiforme Hook. Onion-rooted vy [) or 3 my O Mexico 1838. D p.r.w Bot. mag. 3765. 
A very splendid species of Epidéndron, belonging to the division considered 

as a new genus by Sir W. J. Hooker, under the name of Encyclia; but 
which Dr. Lindley thinks will not stand, and which Sir W. J. Hooker himself 
appears to have abandoned. The present species is a native of Mexico, 
whence it was sent, in 1838, by Mr. Parkinson, the consul there, to the late 
Duke of Bedford, at Woburn. (Bot. Mag., Dec.) 

+ invérsum Lindl. A native of Brazil, nearly related to HE. fragrans. 
“The flowers are straw-coloured, with a few purple streaks on the column, 
and at the base of the lip, and have a heavy not very pleasant smell, some- 
thing like that of ground ivy.” Dr. Lindley proposes to include all the species 
of Epidéndron, of which E. fragrans may be considered the type, in one 
section under the name of Osméphytum. (B. M. R., No. 135., Nov.) 

2542. CCELO’GYNE 29735 ocellata Bot. Mag. t. 3767. 
eldta Lindl. This species has lately flowered in the Horticultural Society’s 

Garden. ‘The leaves are more than a foot long,” and the flowers are white, 

“stained with yellow near the point of the lip, and having an unpleasant 

smell, very like that of the berberry blossom.” (J. M. R., No. 151., Dec.) 
376. LV’PARIS 30190 Walkér?e@ Bot. Mag. 3770. 

3066. GRAMMATOPHY’LLUM [65 and Paxt. mag. of bot. vi. p. 217. 
multiflurum Lindi. many-flowered y [A] or 2 Br.c Manilla 1838. D p.r.w Bot.reg. 1839. 
“This plant has very much the aspect of a gigantic Cymbidium, with long 

coriaceous leaves, distichous at the base.” The raceme is large and hand- 
some, but the flowers themselves want brilliancy of colour. (Bot. Reg., Dec., 
and Paxt. Mag. of Bot.) 

3538. CYRTOCHE. LUM 
mystacinum Lindi. whiskered y (ZX) or 12 Y Peru 1837. D p.r.w Bot. reg. 1839, 62. 
A curious little plant, a native of Peru, imported in 1837. When this 

plant was first mentioned in the miscellaneous matter of the Botanic Register 
for 1838, the flowers were described as “bright yellow white-coloured,” 
instead of “bright yellow whole-coloured.” (Bot. Reg., Nov.) 

2547. DENDROBIUM 29818 formdsum. 


5393, MILTO‘NZA ‘ < fvi. p. 241. 
candida Lindl. white-lipped €& (] or 2 n Y.R.w Brazil 1838. O p.r-w Paxt. mag. of bot. 


A very handsome species, flowering abundantly. (Pazxt. Mag. of Bot., 
Dec.) } 
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+ Specklinia obovata Lindl. “ A small Brazilian plant, with the appearance 
of a Pleurothallis.” (B. M. R., No. 137., Nov.) mh ‘ 

Rodriguézia laxiflora Lindl. A pale-green-flowered_ Brazilian plant, “ with 
a very lax nodding spike.” (B. M. R., No. 130., Nov.) 

+ crispa Lindl. The flowers have a crisped appearance, and “are sea- 
green, bordered with yellow ;” their fragrance resembles that of primroses. 
A native of Brazil. (B. M. R., No. 139., Nov.) 

+ Catasétum proboscideum Lindl. Nearly related to C. cérnuum and (CF 
barbatum, of which last it may prove merely a variety. (B. M. #., No. 140., 
Nov. 

Pepin Lindl. This plant has lately flowered at Battersea. The 
Aowers are very numerous, and are produced on a drooping raceme; they are 
of a bright orange, bordered with violet. (B. M. R., No. 154.) 

Lelia fidva Lindl. A native of Mexico, which, though it has been several 
years in England, flowered for the first time at Carclew, in the autumn of 
1839. 

+ Dicripta discolor G. Lodd. Remarkable for the colour of the under side 
of the leaves, which is a deep purple. ‘The flowers are orange-coloured, 
and about the size of those of D. Bateri.” (B. M. R., No. 145., Dec.) 

+ Octoméria diaphana Lindl. A pretty little plant, with nearly transparent 
flowers, which are white and scentless. A native of Brazil. (2. MZ. &., No. 
146., Dec.) 

+ Fernandeézia lunifera Lindl. The flowers are very large, and have a pair 
of supernumerary lobes at the base of the labellum, which “ stand erect, like 
two curved horns.’ It is a native of Brazil, where it is found on trees. (B. 
MM. R., No. 147., Dec.) 

Oncidium excavatum Lindl. “ This fine Peruvian plant has flowered with 
Messrs. Loddiges. It has yellow flowers spotted with brown, and is easily 
known by the base of the labellum being very convex, a little hollowed out in 
front, and excavated with a deep pit on the under side.” (B. M. R., No. 150., 
Dec.) 

Odontogléssum Clowésii Lindl. A Brazil plant, with “large strong flowers, 
yellow mottled with brown, while the lip is white, with a rich violet base.” 
(B. M. R., No. 153., Dec.) 

+ Pleurothalls scabripes Lindl. A curious little plant, a native of Brazil, 
which flowered at Carclew in 1839. The flowers are small, of a dingy yellow, 
with reddish purple lines. (B. 17. R., No. 155., Dec.) 

Tridacee. 


1907. PATERSO‘NIA 


sapphirina Limd/. sapphire ‘Yw_} 1 jlau B Swan River 1837. s.p Bot. reg. 1839, 


Nothing can be more beautiful than the rich deep blue of the flowers of 
this plant, but, unfortunately, they are of very short duration. It is a native 
of the Swan River Colony, whence it was introduced by Mr. Mangles. (Bot. 
Reg., Nov.) 

Amaryllidacee. . 

Chtanthes W. Herb. “The name Clindnthus, which was given from the 
obliquity which the flowers in Ruiz’s specimen of his undescribed Pancratium 
luteum had taken in drying, is changed for Clitanthes, from Alitus, a moun- 
tainous declivity, and anthos, a flower.” Dr. Lindley describes three species, 
viz., C. htumilis, C. Macleanica, and C. lutea, of which he had received notices 
from the Hon. and Rey. W. Herbert. They are all natives of Lima. (B. M. 
R., No. 141., Nov.) 

+ Isméne defléxa W. Herb. This species forms a connecting link between 
the genera Isméne and Eliséna. There are, indeed, several species of these 
two genera so closely allied, that it seems probable that the latter genus will 
merge into the former. Under this head, Mr. Herbert observes that “ every 
Isméne delights in white sand, and every Hymenociallis in strong alluyial soil, 
and immersion in water.” (B. M. R., No. 142., Nov.) 
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_ *PENTLA’NDIA W. Herb. (In honour of J. B. Pentland, Esq., Consul-General in Peru.) 
miniata W. Herb. red-leadcoloured ¥ A or 1 au.s R Peru 1839. O co Bot.reg. 1839, 68. 
P.m. 1 lacunosa W. H.; P. m. 2 Sulivantca W. H. (Commodore Sulivan’s.), 


There are two forms of this species, differing very slightly from each other. 
The first was found in Cusco, in Peru, and was sent to Spofforth, under the 
name of the red narcissus, by J. B. Pentland, Esq., in compliment to whom 
the genus is named; and the other was found by Commodore Sulivan, during 
his command on the west coast of South America, in 1837. Both varieties 
flowered for the first time in England in August, 1839. (Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

Asphodelacee. 

1050, THYSANO‘TUS [of bot. vi. p. 243. 
intricatus Hort. intricate-stemmed Yt_| or = jl P Swan River 1838. D s.l.p Paxt. mag. 
This little plant, though its stems are very slender, has them so curiously 

interlaced that they support themselves. Seeds of it were sent home from 
the Swan River in 1838. It is grown in sandy loam and peat, and requires 
plenty of water during the growing season, with perfect drainage. (Paxt. Mag. 
of Bot., Dec.) 

Echeandia terniflora Ort. Conanthéra Echeandia Pers.; Anthéricum re- 
fléxum Cav. This singular plant flowered at Carclew in June, 1839. It is a 
native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1837. (B. MZ. R., No. 144., Nov.) 

Commelinacese. 


1000. TRADESCA’NTTIA 
spicata Know. § West. spiked y (I or 150 P Mexico 1837. D co FI. cab. no. 144, 


A singular species, with an upright stem, and rather small dark purple 
flowers. A native of Mexico, introduced in 1837. (Floral Cab., Nov.) 


Art. VI. On Conservative Walls, and their Superiority, as Sources 
of Botanical and Floricultural Interest, to Green-houses and Con- 
servatories. By the Rev. T. BainpripGE, M.A. 


I nave often wondered that more has not been said in your 
Magazine, than has hitherto appeared, on the subject of con- 
servative walls. No one who has watched, for the last six or 
seven years, the conservative wall in the Horticultural Society’s 
garden, can have failed to be struck with the great beauty and 
variety, joined to rarity, which that wall has displayed. Not 
only may the plants of the South of Europe, which are too 
tender to stand in the open garden, be brought to flower and 
fruit against such walls, but almost all the shrubs and trees of 
New Holland and Australia will grow against them with great 
vigour in the summer season; and, even if they are killed down 
to the ground during winter, if their roots are kept dry and 
protected through that season, they will spring up again the fol- 
lowing summer with vigour. How different the appearance of 
the acacias and eucalypti of New Holland, when grown against 
such walls in the open air, from what they are when grown 
in pots under glass! ‘The appearance made by the common 
myrtle, the pelargonium, the passion-flower, the loquat, the ca- 
mellia, Lagerstroe mza indica, metrosideros, melaleuca, myoporum, 
and hundreds of others that will readily occur to every gardener, 


when planted against such walls, and properly treated, surpasses, 
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in my opinion, every other kind of botanical enjoyment which a 
garden has hitherto afforded. Even Chinese chrysanthemums 
and dahlias, when trained against such walls, have a very splendid 
appearance; and, under a slight projecting roof, I have known 
the dahlia saved from the frost, and continuing to show flower 
till Christmas, and the chrysanthemums till the middle of Ja- 
nuary. In a word, I consider a conservative wall as a very 
superior source of enjoyment to either a green-house or a con- 
servatory; unless, indeed, these structures (as they are at Ash- 
ridge, and more particularly at Bromley Hill) are so connected 
with the living-rooms of the house, as to form a part of the suite 
of rooms. 

I should therefore wish to see the subject of conservative walls 
taken up by yourself or by some of your practical readers, and 
the proper construction of such walls, the mode of planting 
them, the kind of plants suitable, and the management through- 
out the year, pointed out. In all this bearing in mind, that, while 


a green-house, or even a pit or any other glazed structure, is ~ 


attended with some extra expense at first, and a good deal of 
expense annually to keep them in repair, the conservative wall 
may form a part of the boundary of the garden or pleasure- 


ground, or a screen to offices, or a connecting line of architec- 


ture between the house and offices, while its annual repairs may 


be considered as next to nothing. Only let the subject of con- 


servative walls be once thoroughly entered into by gardeners 
and their employers, and I feel certain that the result will be 
one of the greatest additions that have been made to gardening 
enjoyments since the invention of green-houses. 

London, Nov. 1839. 


In the Suburban Gardener we have, on various occasions, recommended a 
conservative wall; and, in jig. 4. we have slightly indicated a conservative 
wall, serving to connect the house with the offices and the kitchen-garden. In 
this plan, @ is the entrance portico to the house; 6 the drawingroom, with 
three windows at one end opening down to the floor, and serving also as 
doors connecting this room with the conservatory. In the conservatory there 
is a broad walk down the middle (c), terminating in a door in the centre of its 
semicircular end ; outside of which are steps descending to a circular basin and 
fountain, beyond which is the walk (e) in front of the conservative wall (6 6); 
which wall commences at the conservatory, and extends to the kitchen-garden. 
The walk in front of this wall terminates in an archway (i), which forms the 
main entrance to the kitchen-garden ; and on the lawn, in the angle at the left, 
is the symmetrical flower-garden (7). There is a walk at 4, communicating 
with the other parts of the ground; and the wall on the right of that walk is 
also conservative, with a broad border between it and the walk, which can be 
heated below by pipes of hot water, conducted through a stratum of broken 
stones or bricks. Hot water is preferred to steam, as causing less expansion, 
and consequently less risk of derangement in the conducting pipes. The mass 
of stones, when once heated, will be several days in parting with that heat, 
unless in the case of heavy rains; so that, throughout the summer, the fire 
will only be required twice or thrice a week; and in spring, autumn, and 
winter the plants are supposed to be removed toa house. On the border, 
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thus heated, melons, pine-apples, bananas, and a variety of other tropical fruits 
and flowers can be grown in the summer season, as if they were in their 
native country; the only evils to be guarded against being high winds and 
hail storms. 

Opposite the fountain there is an open loggia with a seat ; and on each 
side of this loggia is a small door, the one forming an entrance for the mistress 
to the poultry-yard, and the other an entrance for the master to the stables ; 
here are also summer water-closets. In the reserve garden, the hot-houses 
and pits are shown at m; and the open area for composts, manure, &c., at n ; 
o is the gardener’s kitchen; p his living-room; and q his private garden, 
near which are a fuel-shed and a privy; 7 is the entrance to the stable court, 
in which, at z, there is the private entrance mentioned above, from the loggia. 
The stables, the two coach-houses, anda privy for the men-servants, are shown 
to the right and left of each. Here, also, is the fireplace to the flue in the 
conservative wall, and to the boiler which heats the tropical border. The 
poultry court is shown at s; and at w the private entrance to it from the 
loggia. The poultry-yard is supplied with water from the overflowing of the 
basin and fountain, carried to it under ground. The poultry have access to the 
stable court through a small opening in the wall, that can be closed at plea- 
sure; and to the open lawn, and the kitchen court, through other similar 
openings. The kitchen court is shown ati; near which there is a servants’ 
entrance from the approach. Part of the branch road leading to the stables 
is shown at w; part of the approach at 2; and part of the sweep round the 
oval at y. 

The conservative wall ( ff ) should not be a common erection, presenting 
only a flat perpendicular surface and a horizontai line at top: it may have 
piers at regular distances, terminating in caps surmounted by vases, above the 
height of the wall, but arranged in form and proportion so as to harmonise 
with the conservatory and the house. In the case of a Gothic or Elizabethan 
building, these piers and their terminating ornaments should, of course, vary 
accordingly. Instead of piers, the face of the wall might be broken by arched 
recesses ; and, while a more delicate kind of plant was trained against that 
part of the wall which formed the back of each recess, a more hardy sort might 
be trained against the projections between them. We have seen a wall of this 
sort at Genoa, on which all the recesses were covered with roses, and the piers 
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with ivy; the effect of which was beautiful, as the roses continued in flower 
throughout the year. The same effect might be produced in England, by 
having the wall flued, and protected by matting during severe weather. Where 
the style was Gothic, the wall might be covered with a series of piers and 
intersecting arches; and, if the piers and imposts of the arches were covered 
with ivy, and the rest of the wall with deciduous plants, the effect, more par- 
ticularly in winter, would be very striking. An excellent plan for varying 
such a wall is, to form the ground plan in a zigzag line, with piers at the 
angles; in which case, the length of each angle may be 10 ft., and the deviation 
from a straight line from 2 ft. to 3 ft. In going along the walk in front of such 
a wall, one series of angles would meet the eye; and, in returning, another 
series. Another plan is, to have the wall straight, and a temporary or perma- 
nent roof projecting from it. In this case, if the roof were permanent, it 
ought to be composed of glazed sashes, which might be taken off in the sum- 
mer season, and used for growing melons, leaving the pillars and rafters which 
supported the sashes as fixtures; and these might be covered with rapidly 
growing climbing plants. Such a roof ought to extend over the walk, in order 
that the latter may be used during rainy weather in summer ; and that, during 
the most severe frosts in winter, it may afford a somewhat more temperate 
place for taking exercise than in the open air. The most complete glazed ve- 
randa of this kind would be one where the whole of the skeleton framework, 
as well as the sashes, might be removed in summer, without leaving any marks 
to disfigure the scene, and replaced every autumn. A temporary veranda, in 
which the framework is to be covered with hurdles clothed with thatch, or 
with canvass fixed to framework or oiled paper, forms a very good protection 
for plants while in their dormant state; but requires to be removed much 
sooner in spring when they begin to grow, than a glass roof; because, when 
the plants begin to grow under an opaque roof, they become etiolated and 
blanched for want of light. In general, conservative walls should be flued, in 
order to give the gardener the power of assisting the ripening of the wood in 
autumn ; and, in this case, the fireplace might be conveniently situated behind 
the wall, as indicated in the plan, at g, where it is placed in the corner of the 
stable buildings. A conservative wall may often form one of the sides of a 
range of office buildings ; and this is the case with a part of the wall we are 
now describing, which forms the side wall to the stable (¢) and coach-house (/). 


Art. VII. Notes on Céreus senilis and some other Mexican Plants. 
In a Letter from Mr. Tate of the Botanic Garden, Sloane Street, 
to Mr. Beaton. Communicated by Mr. BEATon. 


I BEG to inform you that the first Céreus senilis I ever saw 
came to this country in September, 1823, also Mammillaria 
latispina [Echinocactus cornigera Dec.], and several other new 
species, which were introduced and presented to me by R. P. 
Staples, Esq., who was appointed consul-general of Mexico, 
after his first commercial trip there. I also purchased the same 
species of Mr. Bullock, in the following month of the same 
year, and it was described by Mr. Haworth in the Philosophical 
Magazine for 1823, from the specimens brought over by Mr. 
Bullock. I was extremely desirous that the Céreus senilis should 
be named after Mr. Staples, but Mr. Haworth said he could 
not consistently do so, as he believed it a true Céreus; and as 
Humboldt had previously described it as Céreus senilis, he 
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could not alter it; but, as you have discovered it to be a true 
Echinocactus, you may, consistently with botanical usage, adopt 
the name of Echinocactus Staplésze, and affix that of Céreus 
senilis as a synonyme. Dr. Hooker, in his Botanical Miscel- 
lany, mentions that Mr. Cruikshanks discovered one in Peru, 
which I suppose you mean as the Brazilian species. 

When Mr. Staples left Mexico for England, wishing to 
carry into effect my request of importing the hand plant 
[ Cheirostémon platanoides H., et B.), he obtained several living 
plants, and planted them ina tub. ‘Two days previous to his 
departure, he sent off a muleteer with a box of Cacti slung on 
one side, and the tub of hand plants on the other. ‘The fel- 
low, finding that one side of his load was considerably heavier 
than the other, emptied the major part of the earth, so as com- 
pletely to destroy the young plants. You may perceive it was 
well the Cacti were not the heaviest, otherwise he would have 
taken them out, to do justice to his beast. On the arrival of 
Mr. Staples at Xalapa, he found all his hand plants dead. 
However, as it happened, I brought the first hand plant to this 
country from Mons. Cels of Paris, in the autumn of 1832, and had 
it in the market twelve months before Mr. Staples left Mexico. 

Late in the evening, Mr. Staples, walking out in the suburbs 
of Xalapa, discovered the plant which has since borne his name, 
Petréa Staplésze; and he was so delighted with it, that he in- 
stantly dug up some young plants with the point of a sword, 
and made several dried specimens of its racemes of flowers 
upwards of 3 ft. long, which are now in the herbarium of 
Mr. Lambert. He (Mr Staples) also found the Solandra gut- 
tata of the Botanical Register at the same place, full in flower, 
and imported it with the Petréa. 

Although Humboldt had the credit of first describing most 
of the plants above mentioned, and enriched various herbariums 
with fine specimens of each, the British public and Europe 
owe their early introduction in a living state to the generous 
disposition of Mr. Staples, who must have expended a consider- 
able sum in transporting them from Mexico to England. 

Botanic Garden, Sloane Street, Sept. 16. 1839. 


Art. VIII. Practical Observations on the Cultivation of the ye. 
cinth in Haarlem. 


(Translated from the “ Verhandiungen des Vereins,” &c., of Frankfort on 
the Maine. By J. L.) 


Tue hyacinth likes a very sandy, well-prepared, fine, and 
light soil, without any appearance of stones or gravel, and which 
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consequently looks exactly as if it had been passed through a 
fine sieve. All kinds of loam or stiff soil which bind so closely 
together that, when dry, the wind cannot separate the particles 
as it does sand, must be avoided. No kind of red, bluish, or 
blackish soil will produce perfect hyacinths ; but one is consi- 
dered particularly good, which is light grey, and which resembles 
fine, very sandy, and light garden mould. This sand, which 
is very light of itself, is made still lighter by the addition of 
the thin sand of the Dutch downs (Dunensande), which is 
of a pale yellow colour, very fine, and contains neither stones 
nor gravel; and, as this sand constitutes the principal part of 
the mixture of soil, if nature denies us a supply of it at home, 
we must search for it in other places, or try to prepare one like 
it. Various soils have been used for this purpose, but the pre- 
ference is given to a pale yellow river sand, to which is added a 
third of leaf mould. The bed is then prepared by putting into 
it a layer of cow-dung 1 in. thick, 5 or 6 inches under the bulbs, 
and filling it in with the prepared soil. This cow-dung must 
be quite pure, and not mixed with straw, or any other sub- 
stance. 

The soil, in consequence of the annual dunging, becomes by 
degrees too rich; in which case, the best way is, to take out 
some of the soil, and put in fresh sand. In Holland, however, 
they do not take out any soil, but only add sand, because by 
raising the bed, the danger of the water in the soil is avoided. 
In that country they have much to contend within keeping the 
water from the soil; which circumstance must naturally occasion 
a great variation in the art of cultivating the hyacinth in drier 
soils. For example, in Holland, they dig the soil 5 or 6 feet 
deep, which would be unnecessary were it not that by this 
means the soil, which was stiff and sour from the water, becomes 
drier and lighter, and therefore better adapted for the escape 
of the injurious water and for evaporation. In countries where 
no such accumulation of water is to be feared, the soil need 
only be dug to the depth of 4 ft. or even 3 ft. 

As the cultivation of the hyacinth has not made such ad- 
vances in any part of the world as in Holland, by describing 
the soil, climate, and treatment of it in that country, it will en- 
able those in other climates, with a use of their own understand- 
ings, to practise the art. 

In preparing the soil, particular attention must be paid to two 
rules: —1. That, for the space of four years previously to plant- 
ing, no horse-dung, nor any dung of a heating quality, must be 
mixed with the soil. 2. That no hyacinths must be grown in 
it oftener than once every four years. ‘The latter rule must 
be particularly attended to; because, if planted a year earlier, 
the decayed remains of the old bulbs would communicate the 
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rot or other diseases to the newly planted bulbs. This being 
understood, a-bed is planted the first year with hyacinths, the 
second with tulips, the third with narcissus, &c.; and it would 
be desirable if something similar were planted even the fourth 
year. The bed, however, is generally prepared for hyacinths 
this year as follows: — Between December and February the 
ground is dug 5 or 6 feet deep; and, when too much water 
is apprehended, a drain is dug all round the bed, and filled with 
wood or stones, and then covered up. In March every square 
yard is manured with four handbarrowfuls of pure cow-dung 
(without straw), dug in a foot deep. During the summer, vege- 
tables or annuals are grown on the bed, which do not exhaust 
the soil too much. The following autumn (therefore the fifth), 
the soil is dug 15 or 2 feet deep; and the manure, which was 
put in in spring, must be well mixed and worked in, that it 
may lie nearly a foot deep in the earth. When such a drain 
is not made, a trench is used, 2 ft. wide and 14 ft. broad, and 
left open, so that the water collected in it may be taken out. 

When the above operation is performed, the bulbs must be 
prepared for planting in the beginning of October. ‘This pre- 
paration consists in examining whether the bulbs are perfectly 
healthy ; because, if they are unhealthy, they not only will not 
flower, but will infect those near them. It is necessary, there- 
fore, in the first place to be acquainted with the diseases they 
are liable to, which are: — Ist, the white rotz; 2d, the black 
rotz; 3d, the rot; 4th, mould; 5th, consumption or wasting ; 
6th, shrinking; and 7th, excess of offsets (Durchwachs). 

1st. The white rotz is known by a resin which generally oozes 
from the upper part of the bulb, and also from the side, and 
which, about this time of the year (October), is of a hard con- 
sistency, not unlike the resin that flows from trees. The white 
rotz also assumes the appearance of a white slimy substance, 
and has a very unpleasant smell, which is particularly evident 
when the bulb is cut open; and bulbs in this state should be 
thrown away without hesitation. The danger attending this 
disease will be treated of in another place. 

2d. The black rotz is more difficult to know than the white 
rotz; because, as soon as the bulb is taken out of the ground 
and kept dry, the rotz dries up also. ‘The stool or plate of the 
bulb (that is, the point from which the roots proceed down- 
wards), on the side, appears as if eaten out, and the scales at 
that part have dry black edges. When, therefore, there is but 
little of this disease in the bulb, it is more difficult to be ascer- 
tained ; and it must be particularly looked for, when the bulbs are 
about to be put in the ground, as it will not only destroy the 
infected bulb, but all those that are healthy near it. A bulb 
so attacked must therefore be thrown away. 
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3d. The rot is easily known when it is once fairly begun. It is 
generally found in the scales near the heart of the bulb; and, to 
discover it, the point of the bulb should be cut off horizontally 
with a sharp knife. If the bulb is affected with this disease, a 
yellowish or brownish stripe will be seen between the scales; 
and all the part thus discoloured should be cut away, till it is 
completely eradicated; but when it reaches farther than the 
half of the bulb, it is past remedy, and the bulb must be thrown 
away. Great care, however, must be taken, in cutting off the 
point of the bulb, not to injure the germ which has formed in- 
side it; and when this is likely to be the case, the cuts ought to 
be made not horizontally, but in a slanting direction towards the 
point of the bulb; so as not to run any risk of cutting off the ex- 
tremity of the incipient flower. It frequently happens that these 
stripes are but very little distinguished from the colour of the 
healthy part of the bulb; and, therefore, great attention is ne- 
cessary, that they may not be overlooked. When two, three, 
or more stripes are seen round the heart of the bulb, it is ge- 
nerally past recovery ; but.if they are found far from the heart, 
and consequently near the outer scales, they can all be cut away, 
with the exception of such as have reached the stool and at- 
tacked it. Above all, care must be taken that neither the 
germ nor the stool of the bulb are injured; but all parts round 
them can be cut away. 

4th. The mould is only found on the outer or inner part of 
the first four scales, and it is not considered a dangerous disease, 
but must be removed by taking off those’scales that are attacked. 

5th. Consumption or wasting is indicated by never-varying 
yellowish or brownish spots in the scales near the heart. ‘This 
disease is not exactly a dangerous one, but is rather an indica- 
tion of a weak flower, which is very frequently the case with 
several sorts; for example, the Grand Vainqueur, Staaten Ge- 
neral, &c. ‘These spots might go through the whole bulb with- 
out being injurious, therefore they are not to be compared with 
the stripes of the disease called the rot. 

6th. Shrinking (Verkriippelung) is indicated by spots. similar 
to those above mentioned, only they are much larger. This dis- 
ease generally draws the whole bulb in a slanting direction, and 
a part of it appears as if eaten out. The bulb loses its usual 
round form. ‘This is similar to the disease called wasting, but 
in a greater degree, and is with great difficulty got rid of; 
therefore, if you wish to have good strong plants, it is better 
to throw those away that are attacked with this disease. 

7th. Excess of offsets (Durchwachs) only takes place in bulbs 
capable of producing flowers. The offsets come out at the 
sides, or through the stool or plate, and the parent bulb becomes 
divided into a number of young ones. When this is the case, 
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it is left exactly as it is, and is planted like the others; and, 
although it will not flower, it will produce a great many young 
bulbs. 

These are the principal characteristics of the diseases to 
which bulbs are liable. When you wish to increase them, 
great care must be taken, while they are out of the ground, not 
to pull off the small white offsets that have sprung out at the 
sides, and from the stool of the bulb; because this treatment, 
even if it does not injure the parent bulb, is sure to destroy 
the young ones, which would not be the case if they were al- 
lowed to remain on another year. When the young ones are 
older, and are become strong, they will have stools of their 
own, from which roots will proceed; and when in this state, 
they may without danger be separated from the parent bulb. 

When the bulbs have been all carefully examined, they are 
planted thirty-six hours afterwards at the latest; because, as 
they have been probably very much cut, a longer delay would 
cause a reappearance of the mould, which would terminate in 
destroying them. 

In our next Number will be given a year’s culture of hya- 
cinths, as practised in Holland; beginning with the season for 
planting in October. 


Art. 1X. Observations on forcing Hyacinths. 
(Translated from the German, by J. L.) 


In order to make hyacinths flower in the beginning of De- 
cember, they should be planted the beginning of August, and 
the pots plunged in the open air to such a depth that they may 
be covered with mould to the depth of 4 in. 

They should be taken out again about the middle or end of 
October, put in warm tan or sand in a hot-house, near the 
sashes, and kept moist. The best sorts for this purpose are the 
Single blue January, Single blue Gallas, Single blue Impériale, 
and the Single white Impériale. The best kind of tulip for the 
same purpose is the Duc van Tholl. 

If these sorts are treated in this manner, and kept moist and 
warm, they will not fail to flower about the beginning or middle 
of December. Many cther sorts may be brought into flower 
about the beginning of January. 

Those forced hyacinths which are intended to flower in Fe- 
bruary and March, should be planted in September and Octo- 
ber, or even about the middle of November; the pots being 
plunged in the open air, and covered with mould. A bed should 
be made the beginning of January, consisting of horse-dung, 
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4 or 5 feet deep ; it should remain in that state about a week, and 
then as much mould added as will cover the pots when they 
are sunk in it. The pots should be now all put in, and the 
sash raised 4 or 5 inches, to admit air both night and day, so that 
the steam generated by the heat may readily escape. This 
must not be neglected even during frosty weather; otherwise 
the hyacinths will be burnt. 

During a severe frost it may be thought that admitting the 
air is quite unnecessary, but it must not be omitted, only hang- 
ing cloths over the opening; as if air be not admitted, all the 
hyacinths will be found burnt up the following morning. 


REVIEWS. 


Art. I. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, &c., lately published, with some Account of 
those considered the more interesting. 


THE Elements of Botany for Families and Schools. Published under the 
direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education, appointed 
by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 4th edition, small 8yo, 
pp. 139, numerous woodcuts. London, 1839. 


One of the best little books of the kind which we have seen, embracing 
structure, physiology, and classification. At the end there is a useful list of 
plants, in four columns, the first containing the English or popular names of 
all the plants, the products of which, or any part of which, are in use in 
the arts, or in general economy ; the second, their scientific name; the 
third, the name of the natural order to which they belong ; and the fourth, 
their Linnzean class and order. Besides the woodcuts, representing leaves, 
buds, roots, &c., there are pictorial representations of Dicotyledonous and 
Monocotyledonous plants. 


Cactearum Genera nova Speciesque nove, et omnium in Horto Monvilliano cul- 
tarum ex Affinitatibus naturalibus Ordinatio nova Indexque Methodicus. Auc- 
tore C. Lemaire. 8vo, pp. 115. Paris, 1839. 


This is an attempt at a new arrangement of the Cacteze, in which the genera 
are disposed in linear series, by their affinities, and separated into two tribes 
by their mode of germination. _ The author developes his plan as follows. 

“ The Cactez separate themselves, at first sight, into two divisions ; one con- 
sisting of plants with elongate stems, leafy or leafless, jointed or continuous ; 
the other of plants with stems low or nearly wanting, globose, simple or 
branched: thus, by easy and convenient comparison, they are linearly arranged 
in the most natural manner.’”? After long and anxious pondering on the best 
way of separating the series into these divisions by a botanical character at 
once simple and precise, “the mode of germination flashed across his mind, and 
his heart leaped for joy.” The author proceeds: “ Having discovered this 
guide, I formed all the caulescent Cactez with true foliaceous cotyledons into 
my first tribe, which I named Phyllariocotyledonez ; and the globose or stem- 
less with true tuberculate cotyledons into my second, which I named Phyma- 
tocotyledonez. From this character flows the following physiological law : 
‘Amongst the Cactez, the form of the cotyledons indicates the habit, and con- 
sequently the mode of vegetation, of the future plant, and affords the best 
character for separating them into two natural tribes.’ 

“The germination of Cacteze may be divided into three periods common to 
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both tribes, although the result is diametrically opposite in each; the stem in 
the first being long, and upright or creeping ; in the second globular, simple, 
branched or many-headed. The genus Pilocéreus, which forms the passage from 
the one tribe to the other, is the only exception. During the first period, in both 
tribes, the seed swells, the episperm separates from the hilum, and the descending 
stem issuing from the widening fissure turns towards the earth; at the same time, 
the ascending stem rises, carrying up the torn episperm. During the second 
period, the tribes begin to differ in appearance. The episperm has fallen off, 
and the ascending stem has become’a primordial merithallium ; but, in the 
Phyllariocotyledonez, it bears on its summit two ovate and slightly acute 
cotyledons, while in the Phymatocotyledénez they are distinctly tuberculate. 
In both the descending stem becomes the root, and buries itself in the soil 
preparatory to the emission of radicles. This latter operation seems subject 
to the evolution of the cotyledons; for after a short time, in both tribes, these 
recede from each other, and some very minute radicles appear round the root, 
and then, opposite to the cotyledons, are seen the two earliest tubercles bearing 
the rudiments of bundles of prickles, which, evolving themselves opposite and 
alternately, form at length the future stem. During the third period, the differ- 
ence between the tribes is striking. In the Phyllariocotyledonez, the foliaceous 
cotyledons are obliterated; the merithallium is nearly buried in the soil, and 
becomes the true collar ; whilst between the two cotyledons peaks up the cau- 
licula already indicated by the first two fascicles, and afterwards increased by 
the spiral evolution of new ones. In the Phymatocotyledonez, on the other 
hand, the merithallium arises from new tubercles, bearing bundles of prickles, 
becomes globular from the continuous evolution of others, and finally increases 
to a caulicula, more or less globose, and always buried. Thus it is easily per- 
ceived that each tribe has a peculiar and opposite mode of germination.” 

Such is the reasoning by which the author supports his theory. To show how 
he carries it out in practice would take up too much space in a work devoted 
more to the garden than the study. We must therefore content ourselves 
with stating that, of his two tribes, the first, or Phyllariocotyledonez, contains 
six genera; Peiréscia Plum., Opantia Journ., Lepismium /Pfeiff., Hariota 
Adans., Epiph¥llum Herm., and Cereus C. Bauh.: the second, or Phymato- 
cotyledonee, seven ; Echinonyctanthus Lem., Echinocactus L. § O., Mammil- 
laria Haw., Anhalonium Lem., Melocactus C. Bauh., Pilocereus Lem., and 
Astrophytum Lem., the place of the last uncertain. 


Recensio Specierum Generis Pteridis. Auctore Jac. G. Agardh. 8vo, pp. 86. 
Lund, 1839. 


The object of the work is to rescue the genus Pteris from the confusion 
into which it had fallen, in consequence of the number. of new species added 
since the revision of Willdenow. For this purpose Dr. Agardh, not content 
with the Swedish collections, travelled into England, Scotland, France, and 
Germany, to scrutinise the rich herbariums to be found in those countries. 
His original design was to publish a monograph of the genus; but, in the 
meantime, the appearance of the valuable work of Presl rendered such an 
undertaking unnecessary, and the doctor contracted his views to a searching 
examination of the species. Presl had, in the professor’s opinion, pushed the 
use of venation too far in employing it as a generic diagnostic ; and, by so doing, 
had formed genera which the latter has. reunited to Ptéris, confining this 
character to the discrimination of subdivisions of genera only. He divides 
the genus into four sections, of the value of which the subjoined characters 
will give an idea. 

1. Hupteris. Petioles fascicled, greenish or straw-coloured, rarely purplish ; 
a transverse section of the fascicle of vessels having the shape of a horse- 
shoe, frequently incurved at the apex. Fronds pinnate ; veins parallel, approxi- 
mate, simple or 1—2-forked, rarely anastomosing at the apex or the basal ones 
forming an arch. Species 1—53. 

2. Ornithopteris. Petioles scattered, green or straw-coloured; fascicles of 
Vou. XVI. — No. 118. D 
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vessels numerous, much separated. Fronds becoming decompound and lea- 
thery ; veins parallel, approximate, many times forked, prominent on the under 
surface, and depressed above. Species 54—61. 

3. Litobrochia. FPetioles fascicled, greenish or straw-coloured ; a transverse 
section of the fascicle of vessels having a wavy horseshoe shape. Fronds 
more or less divided ; veins reticulated, Species 62—89. 

4, Histidpteris. Petioles scattered (?) generally shining-coloured; a trans- 
verse section of the fascicle of vessels having a wavy horseshoe shape. 
Fronds decompound, pinnate ; pinnules pinnatifid, the lowest on each pinna 
heteromorphous: basal veins arched ; secondary forked, free or anastomo- 
sing. Species 90—94. e 

A second part, comprising the cognate genera, is promised. 


Catalogus Plantarum Horti Botanici Hafniensis. Conscripsit O. J. N. Morch, 
Hortulanus. Pamp. 8vo, pp. 102. Copenhagen, 1839. 


The arrangement is alphabetical, and includes house as well as hardy plants. 
The total number of species and varieties is about 8000. The garden appears 
rich in hardy herbaceous plants, including grasses. Of A’‘lliums there are 
above seventy species, of Achilléa above fifty, of Amaranthus nearly fifty, 
of Agrostis twenty-five, of Aira sixteen, Acer eighteen, Acacia about forty 
sorts, and so on. 


A Treatise on Agriculture, adapted to the Soil and Climate of Ireland, compre- 
hending the Nature, Properties, and Improvements of Soils; the Structure, 
Functions, and Cultivation of Plants ; and the Husbandry of the domestic Animals 
of the Farm. By John Sproule. 8vo, pp. 709, numerous wood-engravings. 
Dublin, 1839. 


“ The object of the author has been to present the farmer with a manual 
to which he might at all times refer with safety, embracing every department 
of his profession, describing every operation which he has to perform, and, 
as far as the practical character of the work would admit, showing the con- 
nection which should subsist between the theory and practice of the art. 

“ Tn the execution of this task, various authorities, oral and written, have 
been consulted; from which numerous and important additions have been 
made to the work. Reference has not always been made to these, it being 
conceived, that no useful purpose would be served thereby, and that the 
space thus taken up could be much more profitably occupied. The works 
consulted without acknowledgement being always made, are, the Hncyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture, the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, Lawson’s Agricul- 
culturist’s Manual, Low’s Elements of Practicat Agriculture, Lindley’s Intro- 
duction to Botany, and Youatt’s valuable Z’reatises on the Domestic Animals. 

“The author has also to express his obligations to Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Maxwell; the former, head farmer, and the latter, head master of the 
Templemoyle Seminary, for several alterations and additions to the manuscript 
before going to press.” (Pref. vii.) 

The volume, in bulk and general appearance, has a close resemblance 
to Low’s Agriculture, reviewed in our Vol. XIV.; and, on comparing the 
contents of both volumes, we find the same headings in each, only differently 
arranged. It is but justice to Mr. Sproule, however, to state that, though he 
has imitated, he has not exactly copied, and that his imitation is sufficiently 
artistical to constitute a distinct book. 


First Report upon Experiments upon the Action of Sea and River Water, §c. 
By R. Mallet, M.R.I.A., &c. Pamp. 8vo, 1 plate. London, 1839. 


The action of salt water on iron is much greater than that of fresh water ; 
but all the different phenomena which take place have not been yet satis- 
factorily accounted for. This report briefly recapitulates all that has been 
hitherto published on the subject, and points out the track of experiment that 
ought to be pursued in future investigations, 
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The Use and Advantages of Pearson’s Draining Plough. By T. L. Hodges, 
Esgq., M.P. 


This plough has been described and figured in the Encyclopedia of Agri= 
culture, 2d edit. p.710. We should be glad to know from any correspondent 
whether it is much used, as we know only of one instance, that of Sir C. M. 
Burrell, Bt., M.P., at Knepp Castle. 


The Visitor’s Guide to Knole, in the County of Kent, with Catalogues of the 
Pictures contained in the Mansion ; a Genealogical Descent of the Sackville 
Family ; and Biographical Notices of the principal Persons whose Portraits 
jorm Part of the Collection. By J. H. Brady, F.R.A.S. Illustrated with 
engravings on wood by Bonner, Sly, and others. Foolscap 8vo, numerous 
woodcuts. 


A very interesting guide to one of the most remarkable old family mansions, 
or we might even say palaces, in England. The biographical notices of the 
portraits are very curious, and the descriptions of old trees, and other par- 
ticulars in the park and gardens will amuse the gardener ; while the architect 
will be instructed by the engravings of different parts of the house, and of 
the ancient furniture, more particularly of the fireplace, fire dogs, chairs, 
tripods, masks, sconces, &c. 


Remarks on Mr. Espy’s Theory of Centripetal Storms, $c. By W. C. Redfield. 
Pamp. 8vo, pp. 32. New York, 1839. 


Mr. Redfield endeavours to show the physical impracticability of a centri- 
petal movement in the atmosphere, over a surface of several hundred miles 
in diameter, towards the centre of a storm; alleging that, instead of the 
accumulation which must inevitably result from a centripetal movement in the 
air, its state of diffusion, or centrifugal movement, is known by the indications 
of the barometer to be unusually increased. To understand the subject 
thoroughly, the pamphlet must be studied in all its details. 


Revue générale d Architecture et des Travaux Publics, §&c. General Review 
of Architecture and Public Works; a Journal for Architects and Engineers, 
Antiquaries, Builders, and Proprietors. Conducted by M. César Daly, 
Architecte. No.1. Imp. 4to, pp. 64, 3 lithographs and numerous wood- 
cuts. Paris, 1839. 


This is the commencement of an architectural magazine, and it promises to 
be one of a very superior description, in point of paper, printing, and en- 
gravings. ‘This first number, after a general introduction pointing out the 
importance of the art of building, contains articles on the history of Byzantine 
architecture, illustrated by five plans and three elevations of celebrated Byzan- 
tine churches or cathedrals ; on the importance of architectural museums ; the 
theory of suspension bridges; on a new system of carpentry in wood and in 
iron; on bitumens, and the different modes of employing them ; and, lastly, 
one on certain buildings, built of unburnt bricks, found in the South of Russia. 
The bricks are formed of compressed earth, and the walls bear a close 
resemblance to those built in the en pisé manner of the French. This article, 
as well as the last, is illustrated with several wood-engravings. The number 
concludes with several pages of reviews and miscellaneous intelligence, includ- 
ing a review of a work by M. Tessereng on the public works of Belgium and 
France. To all engaged in building or engineering pursuits, and to country 
gentlemen who wish to keep pace with the progress of the times in their 
knowledge of territorial improvement, such a periodical cannot but be accept- 
able: to those who have a taste for architecture it must be more especially 
interesting. 


The British Almanack of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for 
the Year 1840. Sm. 8yo, pp. 96. London, 1839. 
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The Companion to the Almanack ; or Year Book of general Information for 1840. 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 263. London, 1839. 


These volumes possess their usual value as almanacks, though the Com- 
panion contains rather less than it did last year of matter which can be 
rendered directly available to the gardener as such. There is, as usual, an 
excellent article on metropolitan improvements, and on the churches and other 
public buildings erecting in different parts of the country. Next year, we hope 
this article will contain some account of the public gardens or arboretums 
forming in different parts of the country, as at Leeds, Bath, Newcastle, Edin- 
burgh, Derby, &c.; and by that time, also, we hope the garden in the Inner 
Circle, Regent’s Park, will have made some progress. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


_ArtT. I. General Notices. 


THE Peach and the Nectarine the same Species. — Dec. 1. 1835. Planted 
twenty stones of peaches, which had been kept in sand since August last. 
Sept. 1839. These stones came up the following summer; one of the trees 
bore fruit in 1838, and proved to be a nectarine of excellent flavour; another 
tree fruited this year (1839), and is also a nectarine (free stone) of excellent 
quality; proving the correctness of your opinion, “ that the peach and nec- 
tarine are essentially the same species.” Query? As far as this goes, is it not 
evidence that the smooth-skinned peach, or nectarine, is the more original ? — 
T. C. Brown. Farther Barton, near Cirencester, July, 1838. 

Superiority of Mr. Hoare’s System of pruning the Vine. — Three years since, 
I transplanted a vine of several years’ growth, preserving the roots as long and 
uninjured as possible, against the wall of a barn ina southern aspect. The 
ground was previously trenched to the depth of 2 ft., the bottom being dry, 
and the soil caleareous. This vine was managed according to the plan recom- 
mended by Mr. Hoare ; two shoots being left last autumn for bearers, and two 
cut down for new wood. This spring, the two shoots, each having twelve 
buds, with the buds on the stools, and one or two pushed from the old stem, 
produced 152 bunches, most of them very large. Six other vines, managed 
on the same plan, were full of promise, and no instance of failure occurred. 
This success, coupled with the simplicity of Mr. Hoare’s system of pruning, 
strongly recommend it for adoption. If generally followed, grapes would be 
as common in England as gooseberries and currants; would that we were 
equally sure of ripening them ! — Zd. 

A Device for serving the Bees of any Hive with Food when they need it. — 
Let the crown of the hive be perforated with a circular opening 23 in. across. 
Provide an instrument of the following structure, which can only be made in 
a finished manner by a turner : — A circular wooden dish, 73 in. across, 24 in. 
in external height, and 13in. in internal depth; its floor perforated in the 
centre by a cylindrical funnel 153,in. in height, as measured from the floor of 
the basin, and about 2im. over. The interval between the wall of the dish 
and the wall of the funnel is to contain the food designed for the bees. A 
circular board, 6} in. across, not quite 2 of an inch thick, perforated with 
numerous holes, arranged in four concentric circles, and with a large hole in 
its centre, 22 in. across, which admits the funnel through it, is provided to 
float on this food. A lid, 62 in. across, 2 or more of an inch in thickness, and 
furnished in its central part with a circular pane of glass, about 34 in. across, 
covers the funnel, float, and food, and is received into a ledge, made about 
% of an inch deep on the inner edge of the top of the wall of the dish. In 
applying the instrument, the base of the funnel is placed over the opening in 
the top of the hive. The bees pass up the funnel, whose height allows them 
free passage between the top of it and the lid: they descend to the surface of 
the floating board, and take their food through the holes perforated in it. The 
glass in the lid allows the person who has the care of the bees to see when 
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they need a fresh supply of food; and the lid and the floating-board have 
each an upright peg or two fixed in them to enable him to remove either at 
pleasure. The advantage of the whole machine is, it enables the bees of the 
hive to which it is applied to take their food without being exposed to the 
weather, or without molestation from the bees of other hives. 

I understood Mr. Levett to deem himself the inventor of this excellent 
instrument ; and this may be quite true, for no one who knows Mr. Levett 
will doubt his veracity ; but there may have been other inventors of it. On 
my describing the instrument to Mr. James Barrett of Bury St. Edmunds 
_he stated that his late employer, the present Sir Thomas George Cullum, 
Bart., had possessed a similar instrument nine or ten years ago, but with the 
lid made wholly of glass. A neighbour of Mr. Levett’s turns and makes the 
bee-dishes, and sells them at 3s. 6d. each. Mr. Levett spoke very approvingly 
of Jonas de Gelien’s work called the Bee-Preserver (London, 1829, 8vo, 
pp..134, price 3s.).— J. D. 

To destroy Worms. — A correspondent has sent us M‘Dougal’s recipe, which 
is : — Roll the lawn twice; then water it with lime water, at the rate of one 
pint of lime to ten gallons of water. The operation, twice performed, will 
destroy every worm, without injuring the grass. Or, mix a quarter of an 
ounce of corrosive sublimate with three gallons of water, and the same effect 
will be produced. —A Subscriber. 

Wetterstedt’s patent Metal. — We recommend gardeners who are curious in 
making tallies for plants in pots to make trial of this metal. It will take 
the impression of types or figures almost as well as lead, while it is stiffer, and 
less likely to bend by frost cr heat. It appears, also, to be equally durable as 
lead. We are not aware that it has yet been tried for piping, either for heat- 
ing by hot water, or conveying water under ground for fountains, &c., but we 
think it well deserves a trial for these purposes. — Cond. 

Grafting the Lilac on the Ash.— This season I grafted the different species 
of lilac upon the common ash, in accordance with some information I re- 
ceived from a friend (Mr. Wolff, jun.), while I lived in Paris. Ido not recol- 
lect to have seen any account of any one having tried the same in this 
country. We had grafted here about three dozen ashes, varying from 4 ft. to 
10 ft. in height with the common and Persian lilac; and I am happy to say 
that the result has exceeded my most sanguine expectations ; for we have now 
growing about twenty fine healthy plants, with branches from 1 ft. to 18 in. 
long, which I hope, in another year, to see covered with bloom. They were 
grafted in April, after the lilacs had made considerable shoots. I would there- 
fore advise that the scions be taken off in January or February, in order to 
retard their vegetating too soon for the stocks. Would not the pendulous 
ash form a beautiful object by having its branches grafted with Persian lilac ? 
— J. Scott. Millford Nursery, Sept. 7. 1839. 

Use of Lime in Planting Trees. —In most plantations there is a loss of 
about 8 per cent on the plants, from frost or other causes, and the great 
object of the forester is to accelerate and secure their growth the first year. 
On this head we can give a useful hint from the experience of Darnaway. 
One hundred and fifty acres have, within the last two or three years, been 
planted there without a single instance of loss, and this has been achieved by 
a very simple process, which merits the name and the honours of a discovery. 
It is merely putting a small quantity of lime into the hole in which the plant 
is laid. About four bushels of lime will suffice for an acre: it is thoroughly 
mixed and incorporated with the mould, before the plant is inserted. The 
effect of the lime is to push on the growth of the plant in its first and most 
precarious stage: new fibres begin to form and ramify from the taproot, and 
not, only is the growth of the plant secured, but it is advanced in a double 
ratio, compared with the ordinary system where no lime is used. We saw 
this process in operation two years ago, and were not a little anxious as to 
the result of the lime. We had great faith in the sagacity and practical 
knowledge of Mr. Cutlar, the forester, but we confess we had a doubt that 
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liming the plant would force it on prematurely, and that after a brief season 
of remarkable growth it would be found deficient in stamina, and decline as 
rapidly as it had arisen. Experience and observation have dispelled these 
fears. The plants are thriving steadily and vigorously in the most exposed 
parts of the forest; and, the dangerous period of their existence being over, 
there seems no doubt that they will co tinue to assert and maintain their 
superiority of growth over their brethren of the forest. Indeed, we anticipate 
that ina short time lime will be universally used for this purpose, as it 1s in 
the operations of agriculture. The person that first used lime for manuring 
his land in Ross-shire was Major Mackenzie of Fodderty, and many of his 
neighbours shook their heads in wonderment and pity at the adoption of such 
a scheme for “ burning up the land.” The worthy major, however, triumphed 
over all the unbelievers of the district, and has lived to see the universal 
adoption of lime, as well as another potent auxiliary of the soil, bone dust. 
May we not hope for a similar result as to the application of lime in our 
forest plantations? With respect to quality of soil, we need only remark 
that, wherever ferns grow strong and abundantly, oaks will thrive and prosper ; 
and it is on a soil of this description that lime has been found to answer in 
the nurture of plants. (Inverness Courier, Oct. 16. 1839.) 

New Kinds of Wheat. — I herewith give you the particulars of the cultiva- 
tion of fifty-five sorts of wheat which you so kindly submitted to me for 
experiment. The conclusion arrived at from the cultivation of the small 
wheats (Triticum sativum) may be briefly stated, viz. that they are every 
one inferior to the most approved sorts grown in the district, with which they 
were compared. The Ble de Lammas rouge sans barbe is probably the best, 
being hardy, healthy, and productive, and the grain being of good quality, 
but it is deficient in produce of straw, and from its velvety chaff is lable to 
be damaged from wet in harvesting. The Poulards or Rivets promise 
better. Three varieties I have chosen for further experiment; Patineillé 
blanc d’orient, for its superior grain, Poularde d’ Auvergne 4 epilony, for early 
maturity and productiveness, and also Blé de St. Helena. I need scarcely say 
that the experiment has been highly interesting in affording an opportunity 
for observation, and especially in exemplifying the difference of habit in the 
same plant, some varieties beg found so much more liable to be affected 
by mildew, red gum, fly, or lodging, than others. — John Clarke. Saffron 
Walden, Nov. 15. 1839. 

Seda Abutilon Z., a malvaceous annual, has lately been brought into cul- 
ture by W. Taylor, F.L.S., of Holbrooke, near Ipswich. From experiments 
it appears that the plants succeed best when sown in May, as they arrive at 
perfection in three months and a half. The quantity of seed required for an 
acre, when sown in drills, is about 8lb. Mr. Taylor sowed 5 reds of ground 
at Old Brompton, which produced 50 lb. of fibre, or at the rate of 15 cwt. 
of saleable fibre per acre. Some of the fibre he had manufactured into ex- 
cellent ropes, by Mr. Buckingham, hemp and flax manufacturer, Broad Street, 
Bloomsbury. The maceration of the smaller stalks is finished in about six 
days, and of the larger in twelve days. JZalva crispa, J. peruviana, and 
JM. mauritiana also produce fibre which might be applied to the same pur- 
pose as that of Sida Adutilon ; more especially Malva crispa, a very common 
annual in British gardens. — W. T. London, Nov. 1839. 

Madia sativa. — This new oil plant, first brought into notice in this Maga- 
zine by M. Hertz of Stuttgard, has been grown on a considerable scale last 
summer, by Mr. Taylor, at Holbrooke, near Ipswich. One acre of very poor 
stiff clay loam, which otherwise would have been left a naked fallow, was 
sown on March 5. with 5 lb. of seed; and, about the middle of August, the 
crop was mown and dried like hay, and carried to the barn and threshed. 
The produce was 33 bushels of fine seed: 8 bushels of this seed weigh 320 lb. ; 
and 320 1b. yielded 501b. of oil, and 108 1b. of oilcake. The total pro- 
duce of the acre was 2501b. of oil, and 410 |b. of oilcake.. The oil 4s 
worth 5s, a gallon of 7 1b.; so that, independently of the value of the oil- 
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cake as food for cattle, and of the straw as manure, the oil produced nearly 
9/7. per acre. —W.T7T. London, Nov. 1839. 

Three new improved Kitchen-Ranges. — I have within the last week seen in 
operation three different specimens of an improved kitchen-range (said to be 
‘* patented”), and all founded on the Arnott principle of economising the fuel 
used, and giving the utmost effect to the heat produced. The first is the 
invention of Mr. Brown, an ironmonger of Luton, Beds. Its appearance is 
that of an ordinary range with oven and boiler, with the front and top of the 
fire-grate shut in, and the space beneath the bottom also partially enclosed. 
The fireplace is cased with fire-brick on the back and sides, and an iron plate 
forms the front, which, becoming red hot, supplies the heat necessary 
for roasting; when not in use for that purpose, it is screened by an outer 
plate sliding in grooves on either side: a portion of the top plate is remov- 
able to afford an opportunity of boiling, frying, broiling, &c. The fire plays 
round the oven, and partly under the boiler, and the vapour escapes by a pipe 
into a chimney or otherwise. The top forms a hot plate. The space under 
the grate bottom in front is enclosed in part with talc, and the drawer for 
receiving the ashes occupies the remainder. There can be no doubt of the 
improvement effected in this range in the avoidance of smoke and dust, 
economy of fuel, &c., over the common range; the oven and boiler appear 
to act as well, too, in every respect ; and the inventor assured me that he had 
roasted a leg of mutton by the red-hot plate of 194 lb. weight. This range is 
made in different sizes, and sold at from 7 to 10 guineas each. 

The second, viz. Wright’s Kitchen-Range (see Vol. XV. p. 728.), is to 
be seen in operation daily in Arthur Street, near the Monument. The only 
difference between it and the above appears to be, that in the latter the front 
of the fire-grate is enclosed with talc, and through this tale it is said that 
sufficient heat is radiated to roast meat. It is also provided with the neces- 
sary appurtenances for boiling, steaming, frying, and broiling. These in- 
cluded, the price is from 20 to 40 guineas. 

The third kitchen-range is now exhibiting in White Lion Court, Cornhill. 
It dispenses with the means of roasting, and has two ovens in the larger-sized 
range, and only one in the smaller. It has a boiler above the oven, and a 
hot-closet under. This is also fitted with stew-pans and fish-kettle, the top 
forming a hot plate. The price of the smaller ones is 13/.; that of the larger 
from 35. to 45). —W. Wilds. Hertford, Dec. 1839. 

Kirkwood’s Stove. — This stove consists of two distinct parts. An outside 
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case of thin sheet iron, which may be removed at pleasure ; and an inside 
stove or fire-place which may be used either with or without the outside case. 
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fig. 5. is a perspective view of the stove with its case; jig. 6. a view of the 
stove or fireplace with the case removed; jig. 7. a section showing its con- 
struction, The arrows mark the direction of the smoke in the descending 
flue. a is the smoke-pipe that enters the chimney (m) at the bottom, which 
may in ordinary cases be closed by an iron plate (/). The smoke-pipe enters 
through the bottom plate of the stove (4), in which is a groove (k/) filled 
with sand to receive the bottom of the outside case. cc isa conieal piece with a 
ledge to receive the cylindrical trunk (dd) which forms the fireplace; ¢ a plate 
forming the bottom of the ashpit and part of the flue ; f a plate which forms 
the back of the fireplace, and also part of the flue; g the fire-grate; / the 
ashpit ; 7 the cover of the stove, half of which turns on a centre, and may be 
left more or less open, and by which, also, the fuel is introduced. 7 is the 
valve by which air is admitted to the stove, when the outside case is in use. 
Now, it will be observed, when the outside case is on, no air can come at the 
fire but what is admitted through the valve (7), and the rate of combustion will 
be accordingly ; also, by partially opening the top (7) of the fireplace, a con- 
siderable quantity of the air admitted into the case will descend through the 
flue, without coming in contact with the burning fuel. The heat thus com- 
municated to the outside case may be very moderate, while a sufficiently high 
temperature may be maintained in the inside stove, and also in the chimney, 
to insure an ascending current that will completely carry away all the noxious 
products of the combustion. It will be clearly seen, that the principle of this 
stove consists in enclosing the body of the fireplace with an air-tight case 
much larger than the fireplace itself, removable at pleasure, and not in con- 
tact or connected with it: so it will be of no consequence in what form the 
inside stove is made, but it may, by modifying its form, be rendered subservient 
to many domestic and useful purposes. — William Kirkwood. Edinburgh, July, 
1839. 

White’s Patent Stoves.— A printed notice respecting these stoves has been 
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kindly sent us by Mr. M‘Nab of the Experimental Garden, Inverleith. Mr. 
White is an ironmonger in Haddington, and uses these stoves for heating 
public buildings, dwelling-houses, and plant structures. When Mr. M‘Nab 
called on him, he found one of his stoves in a pit, and another in a vinery ; 
and the general impression on Mr. M‘Nab’s mind is, that the stove is ad- 
mirably adapted for horticultural purposes, where coke or cinders can be pro- 
cured as fuel; for, like Kirkwood’s stove, and Arnott’s, it will not succeed 
with any kind of fuel that will run or cake. We have written to Mr. White 
for a sketch of his stove, and the prices of different sizes; and in the mean 
time we conclude with the following quotation from Mr. M‘Nab’s paper. 

“ Of late years I have visited most of the stoves and green-houses of emi- 
nence in this country, where I had an opportunity of witnessing all the varieties 
of heating by steam, hot water, and flues; and in all the waste of fuel is 
considerable, notwithstanding that every new method tries to vie with the 
preceding in saving of fuel. In all, the expense of apparatus is great; and 
the apparatus is often so complicated, that its management must only be in- 
trusted to very careful individuals; whereas, Mr. White’s apparatus is not 
expensive, and the management can be wholly intrusted to female servants or 
boys, as there is no possibility of its going wrong, or of the fire going out 
before all the coke is consumed. The consumption of coke entirely depends 
on the quantity of air allowed to enter. Large stoves will be found very ad- 
vantageous to those houses intended for the growth of tropical orchideous 
plants; and the smaller stoves, from their simplicity and cheapness of fuel, 
and trifling cost of erection, will be found highly desirable to those individuals 
wishing small green-houses for their own amusement.” — J. M‘Nab. Edin- 
burgh, Sept. 10. 1839. 

A Carriage Talking-Tube, as a substitute for the common checkstring, is a 
very great improvement, especially for invalids. It may be described as 
merely a tubular string, which, by applying the lips at one end, may be spoken 
through to the coachman, who holds the other end in his hand. It is made 
chiefly of Indiarubber, was invented in Paris, and is manufactured in London 
by Carson and Fink, in Bond Street. 

Degradation, as an Element of Punishment.— There appears to me to be 
an essential, almost obvious, yet much overlooked error, in annexing unneces- 
sary degradation to punishment, which cannot be too strongly pointed out and 
deprecated. It is vice that degrades; and though punishment, as presup- 
posing past vice and present subjection, is, by the prejudices rather than the 
reason of mankind, considered degrading also ; yet, being of the nature of an 
atonement, it ought not, abstractly, to wear this aspect (any more than the 
payment of a just debt, or other compensation for wrong inflicted) ; and in the 
case of our children, and others in whom we are really interested, it does not 
wear it ; the natural impulse and principle of kind and judicious parents being 
not to aggravate the infliction of punishment by disdain, but, on the con- 
trary, to prove, by concurring care and kindness, that it is awarded on prin- 
ciple, and not in passion. (Australiana, by Capt. Maconochie.) Thanks to the 
enlightened and benevolent individual who gave utterance to this sentiment, the 
mere hearing of which does the heart good. Would that it were universally 
believed and acted on, not only in the case of governments and their subjects, 
but in that of masters and servants or apprentices. — Cond. 


Art. II. Foreign Notices. 


RUSSIA. 


CRONSTADT, October, 1839. — How often do I muse, recollecting your beau 
tiful gardens in England, which hardly acknowledge the chilling blasts of 
winter ; whose evergreens cheat one into the idea of eternal spring! How 
different here! My trees have lost almost all their leaves ; all my hardiest 
vegetables are crowded into the back of my green-houses ; my broccoli packed 
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together to be roofed with mats against the snow, and all around me wear- 
ing the appearance of desolation. In two or three weeks the ground will put 
on its white livery, and we shall not behold the face of the earth till the 
middle of April. Thus gardening is much more difficult with us than in 
your far happier climate; for every thing tender here, if not housed, is 
destroyed during the winter, and, when the sun resumes its vigour, all 
bursts upon us like thought. 

I have been much struck by a letter published in the Russian papers, by a 
retired officer residing on his estates, stating that a peasant in his neighbour- 
hood cured the hydrophobia, but, as always is the case, kept his secret. On 
getting some of his powders, he found seeds among them which had not been 
pounded. He sowed them, and produced the Lotus ornithopodidides, which, 
and similar plants gathered in the fields, he dried, when the seeds ripened, 
in a cool oven, and then pounded all but the root to powder. He adminis- 
tered a soup-spoonful to man and to the smaller animals, and two to the 
larger ones. He has cured several of the latter, and one man; and begs the 
medical people throughout the empire to give the thing a trial, and let him 
know the result. It is inconceivable how many excellent remedies the 
peasantry in this country possess, if they were only known. I have two 
instances among my own relations. A very clever medical man had exhausted 
every remedy to cure an inveterate ague without success; whereas, a peasant 
removed the complaint immediately. The other was a man-servant, whose 
arm, on account of a number of sores, the medical men had condemned to 
be amputated. As he would not consent, a woman took him in hand, and 
effected a cure, and his arm is as healthy as mine. 

I have not time to gothrough the remedies against the black insect on 
cherry trees [? the slimy grub, Z'enthrédo cérasi] ; but, finding my gardener had 
neglected them, I got angry, and reflecting that they had moist glutinous jackets, 
I took handfuls of the dry mould about the trees, dusted them heartily, and 
they all disappeared. This is an easy way of clearing cherry trees. — B. C. 


INDIA. 


& The Improvement of the Agriculture and Horticulture of India is now as- 
siduously attended to by the East India Company, who are inviting botanists 
and cultivators to send seeds of every description of useful plant to the Com- 
pany’s house in London ; and who, on their part, are distributing an immense 
number of seeds of all kinds from different parts of the extensive territory 
under their government. The superintendence of this department is dele- 
gated to Professor Royle ; than whom there is not a more liberal-minded, in- 
telligent, and active individual connected with the Society’s affairs. — Cond. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Castlereagh Street, Sydney, May 4. 1839.— I rode down to Mr. M‘Leay’s 
villa, at Elizabeth Bay (see Vol. XIII. p. 587.), some four or five months ago, 
and was really never more enchanted with any spot in my life ; certainly I do 
not remember any place, either in Great Britain or Ireland, with which I was 
so much taken at first sight. After passing along a dull road, in a rough un- 
finished state, a turning brings you near the house ; and you look down on 
the gardens that decline towards the bay, glimpses of which you catch 
through the trees; the gardens being relieved by two or three masses of stone- 
work, one a beautiful bridge, and the others, I conclude, the walls of tanks. 
You then come upon the house, a square building with a dome. The most 
striking part of the effect here is a lawn extending before the house, without a 
shrub or flower, aud terminating in a dwarf stone wall, slightly curved, and 
with scroll ends, from which there are steps leading into the gardens below. 
From this lawn you get an extensive view of the harbour, the view being con- 
fined on each side by the foliage of the trees; and, below, a thousand hues 
of trees and shrubs seem to tempt you to wander into a garden of delicious 
shade and coolness. The house was in an unfinished state; and all behind it 
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and on the sides still in the rough. The only perfect parts appeared to be the 
lawn and garden; indeed, the garden was in a very forward state eleven years 
ago. It occurred to me, that it was the introduction of the stonework that 
made this place so striking; aided, perhaps, by the great descent from the 
house to the water. 

You are anxious to be informed of the difference between a villa in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney and one at Camberwell or Peckham; particularly as 
to the laying out of the gardens, and the kinds of shrubs and flowers. There 
is not, to the best of my recollection, any great difference. The laying out is 
similar; the difference in the flowers, &c., consists in the presence of large 
luxuriant masses of geraniums [pelargoniums] and roses; and the shrubs are 
mostly such as have been allowed to remain in the ground since it was in a 
wild state, mostly casuarinas and banksias. Occasionally the young gums 
(Eucalypti) are left, and make a pleasant variety in the tree way. There is 
not much of the cottage style introduced for our villas; they are mostly 
square houses of two stories. This, I believe, is the most economical form of 
construction, and consequently adopted by our great folks. 

The droughts to which we are so continually subject render abortive all 
attempts at maintaining a garden in the English style; and point out to me, 
that stonework, and terraces, and large shady trees, the characteristics of 
Hindostanee gardens, are more suited to our climate than English lawns and 
flower-beds. You seem to be labouring under an impression that we are 
much warmer here than is the fact. Doubtless, when the colony commenced, 
and before there were any clearings to admit the winds, it was very hot: but 
the climate has now changed; considerable refrigeration has resulted from the 
clearings, and now we have fires for six months in the year. I havea fire- 
place for coals in every room of the house I now reside in in Sydney. The 
increased refrigeration does not appear to have any effect upon the droughts, 
which are occasioned by our position, and by the absence of any high moun- 
tains. Further to the*north, where you would expect more heat and less 
moisture, they have more rain, and intense frosts on the high lands. In my 
opinion, neither the Port Philip country nor Australia Felix will by and by 
- be thought half so much of as our northern districts. ‘There is more rain, 
more elevation, more variety, ina geological point of view, not only in compo- 
sition but in construction, and all the productions of the tropics may be grown 
in the neighbourhood of wheat and barley ; whilst the elevation of the interior 
affords ample grazing tracts for sheep, which are not so subject to disease as 
they are in the south, in consequence of the excessive droughts and cold, and 
occasionally excessive rains. To tlie north, a river has been latterly explored 
at Shoal Bay. This proves to be the largest river, or, rather, salt-water inlet, 
in the whole colony ; being a mile wide for eighty miles up, and deep water, 
with a magnificent country. We expect that all the wool from Liverpool 
Plains and that country will now be shipped from this river. — John Thompson. 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 


ENGLAND. 


A SuBscrRIPTION Botanic Garden at Bath may now be considered as fairly 
established; our correspondent Mr. W. H. Baxter, the son of Mr. Baxter of 
the Oxford Botanic Garden, author of that excellent work British Flowering 
Plants, being appointed curator. — Cond. 

Bury St. Edmunds Botanical Library. — A library being indispensable to a 
botanic garden professing to cultivate the more rare and beautiful plants of 
recent introduction, and the present mode of publishing periodicals bemg too 
expensive and voluminous for individuals, it is proposed to devote a room in 
the garden (accessible to subscribers only, at 5s. per annum, payable to the 
curator) for the reception of works already in possession of the superintend- 
ant; and to enable him, should a sufficient number of subscribers be obtained, 
to furnish additional means of practical information, by introducing all the 
standard publications. —H. 7. Nov. 4, 1839. 
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The Chester Nursery, containing upwards of 70 acres, was purchased by 
Messrs. F. and J. Dickson, in 1836; and a correspondent informs us that it 
is now laid out and arranged in a manner superior to most nurseries in this 
kingdom. Along the main walks, there are specimen trees and shrubs of all 
the finer kinds; and so favourable are the soil and situation, and so mild the 
climate, that the plants scarcely suffered anything from the winter of 1837-8. 
The number of species and varieties of Coniferze in this nursery exceeds a 
hundred, of every one of which there is a specimen planted out.— 7. B. 
Manchester, Dec. 1839. 

Mr. Nichols of Blundestone, as a Landscape-Gardener.— This gentleman, 
the author of Village Memoirs, displayed great taste in laying out grounds. 
His own residence, Blundestone, near Lowestoft, is mentioned by Gray and 
others as a remarkably beautiful place, and it was entirely his own creation. 
Though a clergyman, as well as a man of property, he not only found time to 
improve his own estate, but, as Mr. Fenn informs us, he “ planned the grounds 
of a great number of gentlemen in his neighbourhood: as Sir Thos. Gooch, 
Benacre Hall ; Sir Edmund Bacon, Raveningham Hall; Sir Thos. Beauchamp, 
Proctor, Langley Hall; and many others.’ — 7. Fenn. Beccles, Oct. 29. 
1839. 3 

PrisonGardening.—In the New Prison, Clerkenwell, one prisoner is employed 
asagardener. He cultivates the prison garden, the produce of which is princi- 
pally for the use of the governor; it also furnishes celery, leeks, and parsley 
for the prisoners’ soup. Other prisoners are occasionally employed to assist 
the gardener, and for the sake of their health. (Jourth Report of the Inspec- 
tors of the Prisons of the Metropolis, as quoted in the Morn. Chron. Oct. 30.) 

English Elms. —We are anxious to draw the attention of nurserymen, and 
country gentlemen who are planters, to the different varieties of English elm 
grown in the Canterbury Nursery. These varieties have been described in Vol. 
XIII. p. 28., and also in our Arboretum, vol. iii. p. 1373.; but the elm is such 
an influential tree in the scenery of every country in which, as in Engiand, it is 
generally planted, and it is so peculiarly an English tree, that it will bear being 
brought more than once or twice before our readers. Having to order a col- 
lection of these elms from Mr. Masters, for the Derby Arboretum, we requested 
him to send us specimens of this year’s shoots of average length of his different 
species and varieties, and the following are the measurements : 


Summer shoot Summer shoot 
of 1839. of 1839. 
U’LMUs. ft. in. | montana firs ait 
campéstris Arb. Brit. p. 1375 3 6 rugosa, p. 1398 = - 3 6 
alba, p. 1375 - > 8 lo major, p. 1398 - - 4 10 
acutifolia, p. 1375 - 4° 6 minor, p. 1398 - - 3 O 
stricta, p. 1375 — - on 3G pendula, p. 1398 - —) 2 ee 
virens, p. 1375 - - 4 6 fastigiata, p. 1399 - - 4°90 
viminalis, p. 1375 - Eins ix) 1010) crispa, p. 1399 - S126 
suberosa vulgaris, p. 1395 - 5 0 | glabra végeta (the Hunting- 
foliis variegatis, p.1395- 1 6 don elm), p.1404 - 7 O 
alba, p. 1395 - - = 27 20 major, p. 14.04 =) a GS 
montana, p. 1398 - ee ahh ©) péndula, p. 1405 - =o S00 


The comparative growth of these elms will be displayed in the Derby Ar- 
boretum, and, we trust, be the means of the more general introduction in 
plantations of the more rapid-growing kinds. — Cond. 

A‘cer Lobélii—This species, though one of the most beautiful of the acers, 
with a leaf having the fine shining surface of A. platanoides, and the texture of 
A. obtusatum, with a striped bark like that of A. striatum, is almost unknown 
in the nurseries. It may be interesting to cultivators to be reminded that 
there is a large tree of it in the collection at Croome, near Worcester, from 
which grafts, we should suppose, might be obtained; and in some yeat's it 
ripens seeds.— W. Clarke. Croome Park, Oct. 12. 1839. 
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A‘cer eréticum.—If any doubt exists in the mind of any person, that this 
species is the same as A. heterophyllum, they may satisfy it at this moment at 
Syon, and also at Croome. At the former place, the large tree, perhaps the 
largest and the best grown in the world, has all the leaves on its branches lobed, 
and those on the suckers rising from the collar of the tree all oblong lanceolate. 
At Croome the tree has been clipped, and on the upper part of it the leaves 
are lobed, while, on all the places most cut with the shears, they are oblong, 
twice or thrice the length of the lobed leaves, and without the least appear- 
ance of lobes. —W. Clarke. Croome Park, Oct. 12. 1839. 

Trees and Shrubs in Croome Park which suffered by the winter of 1837-8. 
—Ptelea trifoliata, Méspilus canariénsis [?], Shephérdia canadensis, Hleagnus 
argéntea, Morus papyrifera, several rhododendrons, azaleas, and andromedas. 
Arbutus Andrachne much hurt. JZigistrum chinénse, 15 ft. high, killed. 
Eriobétrya japonica, against a wall in a warm situation, killed. Many common 
and Portugal laurels and laurustinuses killed to the ground, and many alive 
and doing well. All the large cypresses that you so much admired are alive, 
and looking well. — Jd. 

Heracléum aspérrimum.— About two years ago I received from Mr. William 
Christy three seeds of Heracléwm aspérrimum, which I immediately sowed, 
and have now a most gigantic plant of it growing in my nursery grounds. Its 
height is 10 ft. ; the flower stem, which supports several lateral shoots, is 16 in. 
in circumference, producing 36 umbels of beautiful white flowers, which are 
now beginning to set their seed. The circumference of the plant at the ex- 
tremity of its leaves is 60 ft. The whole together forms a magnificent coup 
dei, and is strikingly grand. If you think this worth publishing in your 
valuable Magazine, it is at your service, or if you should wish any of the seeds, 
I shall be most happy to send you a quantity as soon as they are ripe.— 
Bernard Saunders. Sept. 1839. 

We have had JZ. aspérrimum 12 ft. high, and it has grown 14 ft. high in a 
moist situation at Bromley Hill.— Cond. 

New Annuals raised in the Clapton Nursery. — Eupatorium odoratissimum 
Graham, raised from seeds received from Mr. Morrison, Real del Monte in 
Mexico, along with seeds of Salvia patens, Péntstemon gentianotdes coccinea, 
and many other good-looking plants, which have not yet flowered. A new 
Trachyméne [Didiscus], and a new and curious Lobelia, both raised from seeds 
sent direct to us from the Swan River by Mr. Drummond. The Trachymene 
is a very beautiful plant, only differing from T. czertlea in its colour, which is 
pink ; and if sown early in the spring on a slight hot-bed, and planted out in 
May, it will make a fine addition to our border annuals. — H. L. Clapton 
Nursery, Nov, 23. 1839. 

Rhodénthe Mangleésii.— A specimen was presented to us by Captain Mangles, 
about 18 in. high by 14 in. broad, with above a 1000 flowers expanded, and 
twice as many in the bud. The plant was brought to this extraordinary size 
by Mr. Goode, foreman to Mr. Henderson, of the Pine-apple Nursery, Edg- 
ware Road. The seeds were sown April 5. in peat, with a little loam, in pots. 
In May, the plants were transplanted, while in the seed-leaf, and they were 
subsequently shifted six different times till about the middle of August: they 
were in No. 16 pots (6 in. across), and in the degree of perfection mentioned. 
The Rhodanthe Manglész has a great tendency to grow upwards without ex- 
tending in breadth, but this is counteracted by frequent transplanting, so as never 
to allow the roots completely to fill the pot. (See Ladies’ Flow. Gard., p.199.) 

Roses in November.— A correspondent informs us that one of the best shows 
of roses which he has ever seen in autumn was this year growing in Messrs. 
Lane’s Nursery, at Great Berkhampstead, where they continued producing 
their flowers contemporaneously with dahlias, till they were destroyed by frost. 
We ourselves saw nearly 50 varieties of roses from the above nursery, ex- 
hibited at the Horticultural Society’s rooms in Regent Street on November 3. ; 
many of them were large and showy, the colours chiefly red and scarlet, or 
red and purple, and some of them were very fragrant. — Cond. 
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The Bokhara Clover.— Mr. Gorrie, jun., took a specimen to the Highland 
and Agricultural Society’s show, at Inverness, from plants grown by his father, 
raised from the seeds we sent him. The specimen, Mr. Gorrie, sen., informs 
us, was about 53 ft. high, with numerous branches of from 18 in. to 2 ft. in 
length; the plant having grown unsurrounded by others. It was just coming 
into flower about the 20th of September. It had numerous thick, strong, white, 
stringy roots, apparently perennial ; leaves longer and narrower, and of a lighter 
pea-ereen colour than those of Melilotus officinalis. Pods racemose, orbi- 
cular, small, 2-seeded. Style persistent; flowers small, white. Stipules lan- 
ceolate. From the plant flowering the first year, Mr. Gorrie thinks it cannot 
be the M. arborea. It possesses, he says, an estimable property not common to 
other melilots ; viz., that cattle eat it freely. Should it turn out a perennial, 
or even a biennial, Mr. Gorrie thinks it may prove useful in alternate hus- 
bandry. A patch of plants were eaten readily by cows in the beginning of 
August, and the second cutting on September 23. was 2 ft. high. — Cond. 

The Caper is so rare in England, that I cannot help taking notice of it ina 
particular manner, having myself brought it to perfection in England without 
the trouble of hot-beds or green-houses, and I believe I was the first that has 
made the caper familiar to our climate. It is now about four years since my 
friend Mr. Balle, of Camden House, received some caper seeds from Italy, 
which I then sowed in the scaffold holes of his garden walls, to imitate, as 
near as possible, the method of their growth about Toulon, and at the same 
time put several of the seeds into a hot-bed; the consequence was, that those 
which were sown in the wall rubbish shot near 6in. the same summer, and 
the few that came up in the hot-bed were scarce 3in. high the first year, 
although they were housed with the tenderest exotic plants, and those in 
the walls stood the winter without shelter. The second year those plants in 
the walls made shoots of a foot in length, while those in the pots hardly 
added 2 in. to their height. The third year, in April, I cut the shoots of the 
foregoing summer from the plants that were abroad, leaving only a bud or two 
of each near the original stem, which, the same summer, made shoots nearly 
3 ft. long, to the number of about forty upon each plant, and put out buds for 
blossoms; but the plants in the pots did not advance above 2in. In short, 
the last year, one single plant in the wall had not less than a quart of blossom 
buds upon it fit to pickle, and the pliant perfected some of its fruit. Thus, if 
the plant be headed down im the spring like a willow, it will every summer 
make a beautiful bush, and afford as good capers as grow in Italy. (Bradley's 
Works of Nature, 1721, p. 36.) 


Art. IV. Mr. Smith of Monkwood, Ayrshire. 


Mr. Smitu is one of the most enthusiastic practical botanists that Scot- 
land can boast of ; and, bemg now 80 years of age, has through unavoidable 
circumstances been reduced to a state which claims the sympathy of all 
his friends. Whoever is personally acquainted with the man, will not re- 
quire another word said in his behalf. To those who are not, we submit the 
following brief notice, drawn up from a private letter of his friend and neigh- 
bour, Mr. Skinner, and from personal knowledge. Mr. Smith is a native of 
Ayrshire, in which country, after going through the regular routine of an 
apprentice and journeyman gardener, he went to England in pursuit of 
professional improvement, and worked at Stow, Syon House, and in several 
metropolitan nurseries. He was some years superintendant of the London 
Botanic Gardens, under the celebrated Mr. Curtis, founder and author of the 
Botanical Magazine and Flora Londinensis, from whose kindness, when he re- 
turned to Ayr in 1784 to commence business as a nurseryman, he received 
700 species of hardy plants, which formed the foundation of the first public 
collection of any note made in Scotland. In 1786, Messrs. Dickson of the 
Leith Walk Nurseries, Edinburgh, purchased 400 species from him ; and many 
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other British collections are indebted to him for plants which he received 
from London, or obtained from other sources. A more enthusiastic and dis- 
interested botanist never existed. The sight of a new plant had the power of 
enchantment over him, and so completely engrossed every feeling of his heart, 
that pecuniary matters never entered his thoughts. He was unwearied in his 
instruction and assistance to young gardeners ; and, in order to induce the 
youth of his native country to cultivate the study of botany, he offered in 1828, 
by advertisement in the Ayr newspapers, to supply any parochial school in 
Ayrshire with a collection of plants scientifically arranged, to illustrate the 
Linnean System.of Botany, free of expense. This offer, he often regrets, was 
not accepted or acknowledged, even in a single instance. With all this, the 
retired habits and extreme modesty and amiability of his character, joined 
with great cheerfulness, and a degree of enthusiasm that nothing can surpass, 
endeared him to all with whom he was personally acquainted. We shall never 
forget the reception which he gave us at Ayr, and at Monkwood, in 1831. 
Mr. Smith’s offer to supply collections of plants to parochial schools, at a time 
when the idea of having school gardens was quite new in this country, is alone 
sufficient to hand down his name to posterity, not only as an enlightened, 
liberal, and most benevolent man, but as one in advance of the age in which 
he lived. That such a man should suffer in the decline of life, and at the age 
of 80 years, for want of encouragement, is a most lamentable circumstance, 
though by no means uncommon. Happily there are men who can sympathise 
with his condition, and we hope to see a practical proof of this, in sucha 
liberal subscription as will put Mr. Smith and his family, for his future days, 
beyond the reach of want. The names of subscribers will be received by 
Mr. Skinner, Ayr; and we know the liberality and kindness of nurserymen 
sufficiently well, to foresee that they will not only subscribe, but promote the 
scheme of the committee by every means in their power. Let it be recollected 
that, in conformity with the advertisement, every subscriber will receive a 
collection of plants, according to the sum he may subscribe.— Cond. 


Art. V. Retrospective Criticism. 


Mr. Rivers’s Roses. — In noticing (p. 10.) that the collection of trees and 
shrubs for the Derby Arboretum was supplied by Messrs. Whitley and Os- 
born of Fulham and Mr. Masters of Canterbury, we inadvertently omitted to 
state that we ordered a miscellaneous collection of roses from Mr. Rivers of 
Sawbridgeworth, amounting to 100 kinds. These roses form no part of the 
scientific collection, the genus Rosa in that collection being entirely supplied 
from the Fulham Nursery, but are merely for the purpose of adding to the va- 
riety of a miscellaneous border of trees and shrubs, which forms the boundary 
to the Arboretum, and which is intended to shut out the surrounding buildings. 
We think this notice due to Mr. Rivers; because, though we shall oppose his 
Popular Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs by every means in our power, we shall, 
as heretofore, recommend his Catalogue of Roses as the best that we know of 
among the rose catalogues of English nurserymen. — Cond. 

Storing Carrots for Winter Use. —In Vol. XV. p.605., Mr. A. Forsyth re- 
commends that carrots should be stowed away for winter use with about an 
inch of top to each; I beg to say that I have practised the reverse of this 
mode for a number of years with complete success. Instead of leaving 1 in, 
of top to each carrot, I have the whole crown cut off, or, as the men term it, 
cut in to the quick. This prevents the carrots from vegetating in the spring, 
and thus preserves the saccharine matter, as well as the pure flavour of the 
carrot, till June, or longer; properties that render carrots, when preserved in 
this manner, far superior to carrots that are either sown in hot-beds during 
the spring, or those that have stood out during the winter ; neither of which 
kinds do I ever grow, except in case of a short supply of the others. 
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I have recommended the same plan to be adopted in stowing Swedish tur- 
nips that are intended for spring consumption; and this plan is very much 
approved of in this neighbourhood; as, when they are brought out of the 
store in March and April, they will be found to possess all the feeding quali- 
ties that they did when stowed away. The only, but very important, thing to 
be guarded against is, not to allow them to be put too thick together; as in 
that case they would heat and spoil. 

The north side of barns or other buildings is the best situation ; as, if even 
the heaps are exposed to a few sunny days in spring, their sloping sides would 
absorb sufficient heat to cause the interior mass to commence heating, particu- 
larly where the soil is of a dark colour.— John Pearson. Kinlet, Nov. 5. 
1839. 

Mr. Gorrie’s Horse-hoe. — In our notice of the Highland Society’s trans- 
actions at Inverness, as copied from a newspaper (Vol. XV. p. 531.), Mr. 
Gorrie is said to have received a medal for having invented a new horse-shoe ; 
but that gentleman informs us, that it was not a horse-shoe, but the model 
of a horse-hoe, for which he received the medal. — A. G. Sept. 24. 1839. 


Art. VI. Queries and Answers. 


Syon House Gardens. — From your having, in the Arboretum Britannicum, 
given figures and descriptions of so many trees growing at Syon, you must 
necessarily be well acquainted with the gardens and grounds of that celebrated 
place; and, as these are not shown to the public, I, in common with a number 
of your readers, should feel greatly obliged if you would publish some account 
of them in your Magazine. By some who have seen them, they are described 
as a model of good taste and high keeping; and by others, the trees are said 
to be crowded together, and the more rare kinds greatly injured by the com- 
moner sorts. The rockwork, also, is much talked of ; but above all the mag- 
nificent conservatories. We should all much like, and probably we should 
be greatly instructed by, your opinions on these matters ; for though we 
cannot see Syon, there is no reason that I know of, why we should not hear 
of it, and profit from what we hear whether it be good or bad.—James Allen. 
London, Dec. 6. 1839. : 

Roughead’s Swedish Turnip. — Mr. Roughead, seedsman, Haddington, in- 
forms us, that he has paid great attention to the selection of his variety of 
Swedish turnip for the last ten years, and been always successful in pre- 
serving the variety pure, till lately ; when a ninth part of the plants showed 
the appearance of rape in their foliage ; the bulb not swelling as in that variety. 
He wishes to be informed of the probable cause of the degeneracy, seeing 
that he bestowed the usual care in selecting the roots for the seed, and in 
planting them at what he found, from experience, to be a sufficient distance 


from all other plants of the Brassica tribe. — D. R. Haddington, September 
11. 1839. 


Art. VII. Obituary. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, the colonial botanist at Sydney, died there on the 
27th of June. His death was in consequence of a series of colds caught during 
the rainy season, in his last unfortunate travels in New Zealand. A biographi- 
cal notice of Mr. Cunningham will be found in the Atheneum of Dec. 14., and 
a short notice in the Literary Gazette of the same date; but a much more 
complete biography will shortly be prepared, which it will be our melancholy 
duty to lay before our readers. — Cond. 
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Art.I. Descriptive Notices of select Suburban Residences, with 
Remarks on each; intended to illustrate the Principles and Practice 
of Landscape-Gardening. By the ConpucTor. 


No. 14. Fortis Green, Muswetu Hiti, THE VILLA oF 
W. A. NESFIELD, Esa. 


“A happy rural seat, of various view.” — Milton. 


Mr. Nesrietp has long been well known as a landscape- 
painter of eminence, and as connected with the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours. He has lately directed his attention 
to landseape-gardening, and that with so much success, that 
his opinion is now sought for by gentlemen of taste in every 
part of the country. His own villa at Finchley is in a singu- 
larly rural peaceful situation, rarely to be met with so near 
London: it is laid out with appropriate taste, and the grass 
field, forming part of it, is managed in such a manner as actually 
to be a source of profit. We were so much gratified with the 
appearance of this villa, and with Mr. Nesfield’s sheep-farming, 
that we prevailed upon him to favour us with a plan and some 
sketches of the former, and with an account of his mode of 
managing the latter, which he has very kindly done, and we now 
lay these before our readers. [This article was prepared, and 
set up in type, for our Suburban Gardener, in the summer of 
1838, but the engravings were not ready in time to admit of its 
publication in that work.] 

Fig. 13. in p. 56. is a view of the entrance-front of this villa, the 
ground occupied by which consists of two portions, represented in 
Jigs. 8. and 9. The narrow portion, next the public road, shown 
in fig. 8., contains the approach, the house, the kitchen-garden, 
and the flower-garden ; and the wider portion (fig. 9.) shows the 
paddock, or sheep pasture. The whole lies on a gentle de- 
clivity, facing the south; the farther extremity of the field being 
probably 50 ft. below the level of the road, at the entrance-gate 
at 1, in fig. 8. 

In jg. 8., the ground plan of the narrow part of Mr. Nesfield’s 
grounds, are the following details, furnished by Mr. Nesfield ;— 
1840. FrEs. E 
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Plan of the Grounds at Fortis Green. 


is a continuation of the plan ; and, had our space permitted, should have crossed the present page at 


the top, uniting the shrubbery 16 at x. 


This sketch represents the narrow portion next the public road. #%g. 9. in p. 51. 


1, 


2, 


Entrance by a close 
gate, 6 ft. 6 in. high. 

Avenue of  syca- 
mores, bounded on 
each side by a laurel 


hedge cut nearly per- : 
. pendicular, like a : 
clipped hedge, and : 
allowed to be high : 
enough to screen the : 


kitchen-garden 5 Cee 


There are other laurel : 
hedges in the kitchen- ; 


garden marked /. 


. Boundary, consisting 


of a quick fence and 
ditch. 


Entrance front of : 


the house. 


Lawn, which ie | 


scends very rapidly 
to the flat surface 
upon which is placed 
the house. In con- 


“sequence of the 


- the house upon the 


frontage being so long 
and narrow, it was 
impossible to place 


level (i. e. where the 
lawn is separated 
from the kitchen-gar- 
den), because the 
south view, which is 
extremely desirable, 
would have been con- 
tracted to nearly half 
the width which is 
now seen; and, as 
the kitchen-garden 
and other requisites 
would have destroyed 


~ the character of the 
- view from the south, 


which now in itself Set ee 


assumes the appear- 


Sel ee ee ee ia me ee eae 


Fortis Green. - 


& 


a 


Portion of the Grounds at Fortis Gréén: : 
This cut should cross the top of page 52;; joining jig. 8. at #: 


ance of a park-like field, there was no alternative, but that of adopting the 
_ different sites indicated on the plan, for the lower flower-garden, kitchen- 
- garden, &c.; particularly as there is no view northwards. 
- therefore, of descending to the carriage-sweep in front of the house, is 
_ accounted for. 
6, Dug ground, containing a variety of ornamental trees and shrubs, the 
margins are devoted to low flowering shrubs, &c. 
7, Flower-garden, upon two levels. 

8, Walk connecting the kitchen-garden with the flower-garden, along a row 
. of lime trees. 
9, Kitchen-garden, having a holly hedge from the gardener’s entrance (a) to 


the yew hedge near the corner of the house (4) ; 


all common laurel. 


E 2 


The objection, 


the remaining hedges are 
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10, Melon ground and pond. 
11, Orchard, and potato and mangold wurzel ground, &c. 


12, Belt of spruce and Scotch firs. 
13, Gardener’s communication with the public road, when manure and other 


materials for the gardens are wanted to be brought in. 


14, Approach to the stable-yard. 
15, Grass drying-ground, ona lower level than the approach, and screened by 


a dense mass of evergreens, &c. 
h, House-yard. s, Stable-yard. 
16, in figs. 8. and 9., Boundary plantation, fenced towards the field with furze 
(kept clipped), concealing from the flower-garden a sheep-hut and little 


stack-yard (). 
17, in fig. 9., Groups of thorns and other trees. 

The frontage of the villa adjoining Mr. Nesfield’s at c¢ in 
Jig. 10. is the same size as his own; and, as both places were built 
by the same architect (A. Salvin, Esq., Mr. 10 
Nesfield’s brother-in-law), and laid out at the 
same time, care was taken that where the 
ground was planted thickly in one villa, it 
was planted thinly in the other, and vice 
versa ; so that each villa might aid the other 
in producing its general effect, and in sacri- 
ficing as little ground as possible in plant- 
Ing. g 

"The field belonging to Mr. Nesfield em- / 
braces the frontage of both houses; and the { 
land attached to both, being 84 acres, is sub- 
divided as shown in fg. 10. In this figure, 
a b show the land occupied by Mr. Nesfield, 
and containing in all 44 acres, a being that 
part which comprises the house, kitchen-gar- 
den, &c., and 6 being the grass field ; c is the 
house and garden of the adjoining occu-, 
pier; and d his grass field, to which he 
has access by the road e; f is the public road, and g g 
are the entrance-gates to the two houses. ‘This arrangement 
(on purchasing the land) was made in order that each house 
might enjoy the effect of space as much as possible, and, by 
dividing the ground with the wire fence (4), which is scarcely 
visible from either house, the breadth of effect is not cut up, as 
it would have been, had the division been made longitudinally. 
The boundary hedge (z) winds considerably, and there are 
several very fine trees in it, which, in consequence of the wind- 
ing, group most admirably, as shown in the view, jig.11. ‘The 
wood at /, in fig. 10., belongs to the Earl of Mansfield’s grounds, 
at Kenwood, and, together with the spire of Highgate church, 
adds greatly to the beauty of the landscape, as shown in the 
view above referred to (jg. 12.). 
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Fg. 12. is a ground plan of Mr. Nesfield’s house and flower- 
garden on a larger scale. 


a, Drawingroom. aa, Green-house. b, Dining-room. 

ce, Passage. d, Staircase. e, Porch. Ff, Closet. 

g, Way to cellar, from kitchen and glass closet. h, Kitchen. 

2, Scullery. k, Stairs to servants’ rooms. 1, Laundry. 

m, Store-room. n, Tool-house, at the end of which is the stoke-hole to 
the green-house. o, Passage to the yard. p, Larder. 

qg; Coal-hole. yr, Wash-house. s, Pump. t, Yard. 

u, Stable. uu, Dung-pit. v, Walk from the entrance-front to the 


flower-garden. 

w, Walk connecting the kitchen-garden with the flower-garden. 

x, Gate in the wire fence which separates the flower-garden from the field. 

y, Entrance to the field, from a small paddock communicating with the stable- 
yard. z, Shrubbery, and boundary fence. 

1, Steps from the drawingroom. 2, Beds for low flowers, on gravel, 
and edged with box. 3, Aloe-tub. 

4, A mound, raised 18in., having its interior slope as steep as it will stand 
(that is, with a base of 2ft.). Upon the top is a hedge of dwarf China 
roses, jasmines, and sweetbriars, kept 18 in. high, and terminating in each 
end in a small circle, out of the centre of which rises a standard rose tree. 
The exterior slope, as indicated by the shading, is long, and gradually dimi- 
nishes, like a glacis, till it imperceptibly unites with the common level. 

5, Beds for groups of dahlias on grass, the highest plants being in the middle 
of the beds. 

6, Dug border, in front of a plantation of evergreens and low deciduous flow- 
ering trees, for high and low perennials, and annual flowers. 

7, Dug borders for perennials, annuals, &c., and plants out of the green-house. 

8, Dug borders for low flowers, all upon grass. The two conical trees shown 
at the steps, are arbor vites. 

9, Dug borders, on grass, for high flowers, &c. Next to the palings are 
various deciduous trees and evergreen shrubs; and the palings are covered 
with common laurels, trained like fruit trees. This paling is of common 
Baltic deal, Kyanised, but not painted, and it appears to stand very well. 

10, Mulberry tree. 

11, Yew hedge, to separate the flower-garden from the entrance-front. 

12, Sloping bank of turf, having a rise of 3 ft. on a base of 7ft. This slope 
was formed in consequence of the house standing on an inclined plane. 
The house now has the effect of standing on a horizontal platform. 

13, Steps leading from the lower to the upper flower-garden. 

14, Wall to the offices, which containing no windows is covered with peach, 
nectarine, and apricot trees. Flowering creepers might be substituted ; 
or it might be treated as a conservative wall, and covered with myrtles, 
camellias, oleanders, fuchsias, &c. 


Management of the Grass Field. 'The total quantity of land 
at Fortis Green is 4} acres, of which 14 acre is occupied by the 
house, pleasure-ground, kitchen-garden, shrubberies, &c., and 
3 acres are exclusively devoted to sheep. 

There are two modes of stocking a farm with sheep upon a 
small scale. 

First Method. Buy in September, or in the beginning of 
October, three ewes in lamb, per acre, at 25s. each, which will, 
on an average, produce four lambs an acre, in February (though 
there are frequently five or six). These lambs will be fat in 
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Entrance Front of Fortis Green. 


May, or early in June, and will sell for 27s. each. ‘The fleece of 
each ewe will weigh about 4 1b., and will sell for 1s. per lb.; and, 
nine or ten weeks after the lambs are gone, the ewes themselves 
will sell for 30s. each. ‘This is a fair average, if the season is 
mild ; but, as that cannot always be reckoned upon, it is prudent 
to grow mangold wurzel or Swedish turnips in some corner 
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of the garden, which, with a truss of hay (rowens) to each sheep, 
will provide for the winter, when the ground is covered with 
snow ; and thus the ewes will be kept in good condition, and be 
better prepared to afford milk for the lambing season. Spare 
Brussels sprouts and Scotch kale are very useful to give to the 
ewes after lambing, as they are extremely productive of milk, 
but too much is apt to induce rot, therefore caution is required. 
The account on this first mode will therefore run thus : — 


£ s. d. 
Four lambs, at 27s. each = - - - 5 8 0 
Wool of three ewes, 4s. each fleece - - 012 O 
Profit upon three ewes, at 5s. each - - 015 0 
615 0 
Deduct 
Clipping and washing, 6d. per head - - 0 1 6 
Hay, one truss per head, at 2s. 6d. - - 0 7 6 
Salesman’s commission and driving, 7d. per head Oo Ws-9 
010 9 
Clear profit per acre - - - - 6 4 3 
Acres - - 3 
£18 12 9 


Second Method. This is rather more profitable, with less risk 
in lambing, and also with less consumption of winter food. It 
consists in buying in autumn, as above, only two ewes per acre. 
The fair way, however, of reckoning upon this plan will be best 
made upon the three acres, because six ewes will, upon the ave- 
rage, produce 8 lambs, which are not divisible by three, without 
a fraction. Then, in March, buy eight tegs (that is the last 
year’s late lambs), at. 25s. each, the wool of which is more 
valuable than that of ewes by 3s. per fleece. - The tegs will sell 
in autumn for 36s. per head. 

The account upon this second method runs thus : — 


sds 
Eight lambs, at 27s. each - - - - 1016 0 
Wool of six ewes, at 4s. each - = - 14 0 
Profit upon the six ewes, at 5s. = - - 110 0 
Wool of eight tegs, at 6s. per fieece - - 2 8 0 
Profit upon eight tegs, at 11s. - - - ay fs} 
20 6 O 
Deduct 
Hay for six ewes, at 2s. 6d. - - = 015 O 
- Clipping for 14 ewes and tegs, 6d. - - 0 7 0 
_ Salesman’s commission and driving, 7d. per head 
for 14 - - - - - 0 8 2 
————= UO 2 
Clear profit upon three acres - - - £18 15 10 


Of course an inexperienced person should employ a respectable 
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salesman in Smithfield, who will always be able to supply, when 
wanted, at about the above prices, though sometimes ewes are 
bought for 23s. each ; and, if not convenient to the owner of the 
land to sell to his own butcher, the same salesman will sell them 
at 6d. per head commission, which is not deducted in the above 
accounts, because it can seldom happen that a butcher who is 
dealt with the year round will refuse to buy and give credit 
against his account. 

The above modes of stocking apply only to good land in the 
neighbourhood of London, particularly if it is dry and has sweet 
herbage. 

In the spring, when there is a prospect of a very abundant 
supply of grass, the three acres may carry nine tegs, if the ewes 
and lambs are in capital condition ; overstocking, however, even 
with one head, is hazardous. On a small scale, like that in 
question, it is very desirable to divide the land by hurdles, so 
that the stock may be changed every ten days; since nothing 
advances sheep more rapidly than a “fresh bite,” and the grass 
by this means is also less wasted. 

Sometimes six ewes in eight will have twins; and an instance 
even more prolific than this occurred this season in a paddock 
on Muswell Hill, where four Leicester ewes produced eight 
lambs, which sold for 27s. each. 


ESE Gah 
- Hence, eight lambs, at 27s. - - - - 1016 0O 
Wool of four ewes, at 4s. - = = - - - 016 O 
Profit on four ewes, at 5s. - - - - 1 0 0 
12 12 O 
Deduct 
Hay, 2s. 6d. = - ~ - - - - 010 0 
Clipping, &c., 6d. = - - = - - 0 2-0 
Commission, &c., 7d. _ - - - - - 0 2 4 
— O14 4 
Clear profit from 4 ewes - - - = LNT es 


Should there be more mangold wurzel or Swedes grown 
than are wanted, the overplus is always extremely saleable to 
cow-keepers, the former from 2/. to 3/. per ton, according to the 
abundance or scarcity of turnips. 

Sheep are kept at Fortis Green, in preference to a cow, 
because the family is small, and, the neighbourhood abounding 
in farms, the supply of milk and butter is cheaper than were it 
the produce of the three acres, considering the constant attend- 
ance, risk, and trouble, incidental to cow-keeping ; whereas sheep 
are very ornamental, and give no trouble worth naming. 


Fortis Green, Muswell Hill. 
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Art. II. The Derby Arboretum, and probable Influence of Mr. 
Strutt’s Example ; with some Remarks on the Advantages that would 
result from uniting Horticulture with Botany in Public Gardens. 
By W. 

Mr. Strurr has made a munificent gift to the people of 
Derby, and there are two reasons for supposing that his libe- 
rality will not be thrown away. In the first place, you, Sir, have 
the laying out of the grounds, which will therefore become a 
model for all similar localities. Secondly, I hear that Mr. Strutt 
has made it an imperative condition that the garden shall be 
open to the public two days in the week, one of which is Sunday. 
If this is true, the artisans of Derby will enjoy a rare opportu- 
nity of expanding their minds by the contemplation of nature, 
and of refining and cultivating their taste by frequent observa- 
tion of the noblest combinations of artistical gardening. ‘That 
such an institution, thus auspiciously commenced, may be ade- 
quately supported, must be the ardent wish of every friend to 
popular improvement. For my own part, I confess I would rather 
that a townshould never undertake or commence a public garden, 
than carelessly, ignorantly, or indolently, suffer it, when once 
completed, to go to decay. Such, I much fear, will be the 
fate of the noble and, in some respects, unparalleled Botanical 
Garden of Sheffield, upon which, in a late Number, you bestowed 
high and well-deserved commendation. Should that be the case, 
the fault will certainly not be with the working classes, who have 
as yet not been allowed to contribute towards its support; for, to 
a mechanic, the payment of a shilling, and exclusion on Sunday, 
the only day on which he has leisure for the contemplation of 
nature, form a violent prohibition against entering its precincts. 
At present the funds are very low, so low indeed that I hear it 
is doubtful how much longer they will suffice to keep the garden 
open. Evidently, then, the wealthier and middle classes of Shef- 
field are apathetic ; they know not the value of the jewel which 
has fallen into their keeping. Such is but too generally the 
case with the inbabitants of our commercial towns; they toil all 
their lives for wealth, which, when accumulated, they know 
not how to enjoy. But why not allow the working classes an 
opportunity of one day in the week breathing a pure atmosphere, 
while they contemplate the wild grandeur of the Hallamshire 
hills, or gaze with wonder on the products of distant lands? 
Why not open the garden on a Sunday at a moderate charge ? 
Alas! clerical bigotry forbids this simple, obvious, and effective 
means of recruiting the dwindled funds of the institution. The 
glories of nature are doomed to be asealed book on the Sabbath, 
while the doors of the alehouse are left open to invite the listless 
passer-by. ‘Thus are men debarred from rational and elevating 
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employment of their faculties, cut off from the influences which 
would humanise and civilise them, actually driven into tempta- 
tion, forced into vicious courses, then lectured on the exceeding 
depravity of their nature, and punished for the commission of 
crimes which, under other circumstances, they might have ab- 
horred. It is said that many clergymen are shareholders in the 
garden, and that it is owing to their votes or influence that it is 
closed on Sunday. I most sincerely hope that the reverend 
gentlemen will be so severely mulcted by their own foolish po- 
licy, worthy only of the dark ages or of a savage country, that 
in the course of time more enlightened notions may penetrate 
their crania through the medium of their pockets. 

I-am straying however, though not very widely, from the 
more immediate object of this letter, which was to suggest, with 
all due deference to your superior knowledge and experience, 
an addition to the usual contents of a botanical garden. I am 
inclined to think that, if hot-houses, and the fruit department in 
general, formed a part of the plan, the garden would be much 
more efficiently supported than those establishments usually 
are. In a manufacturing town, there is only a small minority 
who can be brought to perceive the use of any thing which does 
not either help to put money into their pockets, or to procure 
some palpable pleasure of the senses. ‘That science (except 
the department which invents spinning-jennies) or art should 
be included in the category of the useful, utterly passes their 
comprehension, for they have yet to learn that the use of all 
created existences is to form, expand, and elevate the mind of 
man. ‘To such men, botany seems as useless as astrology, and 
a collection of ferns or Orchidaceze as little to be prized as an 
assortment of weeds. But it will be found to be far otherwise 
with fruit; there are few palates so obtuse as to be insensible to 
the charms of the perfumed grape, or not to prize the melting 
and the juicy peach. Many there are, therefore, who would 
encourage the cultivation of fruit, who would think themselves 
mad were they to givea single shilling towards a mere botanical 
garden. I am not sure whether acompliance with my sugges- 
tion might not even double the number of subscribers. 

I think, too, the plan would be useful for other reasons. If 
both the forcing department and the management of the walls, 
were, as they ought to be, scientifically attended to, they would 
form at once a school for the young men employed on the pre- 
mises *, and a model which all gardeners in the neighbourhood 
might advantageously and with confidence consult. Secondly, 
an opportunity would be afforded of studying the varieties of 

* By the way, might not a horticultural school be advantageously appended, 


by taking, on the payment of a premium, other young men besides those 
absolutely necessary to keep the grounds in order ? 
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each fruit tree, of classifying and ascertaining the qualities of 
those already known, of introducing new varieties; and, lastly, 
of reducing into order the apparently impenetrable chaos of 
synonymes, which presents so formidable an obstacle to the suc- 
cessful cultivation of this department of horticulture. 

In your Encyclopedia of Gardening you allude to the imper- 
fect knowledge possessed of the varieties of the vine. Now, it 
appears to me, that, if those places where botanical gardens are 
established would generally attend to this subject, and commu- 
nicate with each other and with the Horticultural Society of 
London, much might be done to clear up all such difficulties. 
Thirdly, besides increasing our actual knowledge, this plan 
would greatly facilitate the diffusion of new and superior varie- 
ties. Although the practice of forcing has of late years become 
much more general than formerly, and few gardens are now 
without glass, it is to be feared that the quality of the fruit has 
by no means kept pace with the quantity. In grapes, espe- 
cially, most people in limited establishments seem to content 
themselves with Black Hamburg, and one or two of the com- 
moner white sorts. One of the principal reasons why rare and 
valuable kinds are not more commonly cultivated is, undoubtedly, 
the difficulty of procuring them genuine from country nurseries. 
Their lists abound, it is true, in names, but their grounds are 
miserably defective in the reality ; and certainly nothing can be 
more disheartening to a purchaser, than, after having paid a high 
price for pretended choice sorts, and after having watched them 
for years with anxious care, to find that both his money and 
his pains have been thrown away upon either common or 
worthless varieties. Ona small scale, this has happened to me. A 
Cannon Hall turns out a Black Hamburg, a Black Lombardy 
the same; some apricots purchased for Moor Park are Brussels, 
and a Ribston Pippin is some other unknown sort. A gentle- 
man in this neighbourhood, of great horticultural skill, has for 
years been making a collection of choice plums, but he has long 
given up applying to the nurserymen, finding, as he says, that 
they always send him something, which, though dignified with 
the appropriate name, partakes of the qualities of the sloe and 
the damson. His plan is, whenever he meets with fruit of which 
he approves, to get grafts, and transfer them to his garden. In 
this manner he has succeeded in procuring the Impératrice, 
from a noble tree at Darnington, which annually produces 
abundant crops. But, although this method may with advantage 
be followed by those who have great horticultural zeal and skill, 
it is evidently unsuited for persons who wish to attain the same 
results with less trouble, and in a shorter time. If, however, at 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield, Derby, and all other bo- 
tanical gardens, there were extensive depots of all the most 
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approved varieties of fruit, kept in pots, for the convenience of 
customers, both nurserymen and proprietors of gardens would 
have an opportunity of procuring them at pleasure, and with 
full confidence in their being genuine. Or it might be found 
more convenient for one garden to confine itself to grapes, while 
another took peaches, a third hardy wall fruit, &c. As to ex- 
pense, I can hardly anticipate any material addition, for the sale 
of fruit and young trees would evidently repay a part, at least, of 
their culture, while it is also possible that the subscriptions 
‘might be so much increased as to leave a profit. ‘The example 
set to the nurserymen of precision and care in the selection of 
the sorts, would be an important lesson to them, and of no small 
service to the conduct of their business. It is a common com- 
plaint among these gentlemen, I understand, that small encou- 
ragement is shown to them, except to a few of the most celebrated 
in the vicinity of the metropolis. If so, it must be their own 
fault. Let them show a good article, and they will be certain 
to find plenty of customers. When a nurseryman once esta- 
blishes a high name, he has always more orders than he can 
execute. But, as the public become enlightened, they grow 
more and more intolerant of Peter Pindar’s razors, made to sell, 
not toshave. In short, the dealer in fruit trees will find it his 
best policy to imitate the industry of the dealer in florist’s flowers, 
and in ornamental plants in general. : 

I cannot conclude this long, and I fear tedious, letter, without 
adverting to the subject of agricultural seeds. To obtain in 
their highest perfection every plant used in agriculture is evi- 
dently an object of the first importance. How much yet re- 
mains to be done, even in vegetables the most extensively 
cultivated, is demonstrated by Colonel Le Couteur’s experiments 
on wheat. ‘That enterprising and skilful agriculturist has proved 
that not only the produce per acre, but the quality and quantity 
of flour to be obtained from a given portion of wheat, are in- 
fluenced, to a degree almost incredible, by the purity of the 
seed ; that is, by its being of superior quality, and of one and the 
same kind. He has also shown, in a masterly and satisfactory 
manner, the essential differences in yield, straw, quality, &c., 
among several varieties not usually known. Now, there can be 
no doubt, that, were the same process pursued with other vege- 
tables, similar results would be obtained; and we should find 
that our commonly cultivated varieties of almost every field 
plant might be improved to an almost indefinite extent. No-. 
thing would give me greater pleasure than if you, or any of 
your correspondents, would suggest some plan of effectually 
preserving the labours of such men as Colonel Le Couteur, 
and also of imitating his efforts by applying similar means to 
other vegetables. The problem seems to be, ‘ How is pure 
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seed of the best varieties of known plants, as well as of species 
yet untried, to be produced with certainty, and on a scale’ 
adapted to the wants of the farmer?” It is from the art of 
horticulture, rather than from that of agriculture, that any such 
improvement will probably emanate. Messrs. Lawson have 
already furnished an important contribution, but who will con- 
tinue their labours, by continuing to experiment on the most 
important plants in the Manual ? ; 
Near Doncaster, Dec., 1839. 


Arr. III. Observations on the present Appearance and Prospects of 
Gardening in the Canadas. By ALEXANDER GoRDON. | 


Havine occasionally troubled you with some passing remarks on the state 
of gardening in the United States of America, I now send you some observa- 
tions on the present appearances and prospects of horticulture in the Canadas. 
In the years 1833 and 1834 I lived in the upper province, yet my sphere of 
observation was too limited to warrant my then attempting anything like a 
general statement ; but, during the past summer, I have traversed the provinces 
to the extent of from 1000 to 1200 miles, and I believe my tour included all 
those places where gardening has received any attention, further than the 
planting of an orchard, or growing a few culinary vegetables. 

_ My tour in the Canadas commenced at the justly celebrated Falls of Niagara, 
and thence to the city of Toronto. From Toronto I explored the country on 
to Hamilton, and from the latter place I traversed the shores of Lake Hrie, 
and ultimately on to Lake Huron. From Lake Huron I returned to Toronto, 
but by a different route; and from that city I continued my journey on to 
Montreal, diverging, of course, very considerably from any given route. During 
this wide range, I believe I embraced almost every town or village of any 
importance. You will perceive that in the following remarks it frequently 
occurs, that a large tract of country is passed over without receiving even the 
slightest notice; the cause is obvious. The duties imposed on settlers in a 
new country are very multifarious; and absolute necessaries must naturally 
give precedence to every other consideration. The clearing of lands occupies 
considerable time; and, even when there is a latent taste for the art, gardening 
will naturally be nearly, if not entirely, neglected, except so far as its produc- 
tions are subservient to some useful purpose. But when the harassing fatigues 
of a new settlement are, in some measure, overcome, then the man of refined’ 
taste will follow the natural bent of his inclinations; and, in the soil where 
grew the sturdy oak, there the fragrant rose, the gay lily, and the showy tulip will 
display their beauties, and exhale their fragrance around. The former wilds 
will display the ornamented parterre, and the corduroy roads must yield to 
gravel walks. Still, these metamorphoses, as I before remarked, must be the 
result of time; and, as much of my tour was through a country which has 
been but very recently a desert wild, the barrenness of gardens will be easily 
accounted for. 

_ I shall commence my observations at Lake Huron, but, for a considerable 
tract of the most fertile country in the provinces, I am sorry to say my field 
is narrow, nay, in fact, without a single place worthy of even a passing notice. 
The western district in the province of Upper Canada has peculiar advantages 
for horticulture, and I venture to prognosticate it will, at no far distant day, 
stand high in the cultivation of choice fruits and vegetables. When the settlers 
properly appreciate the benefits which horticulture, when systematically con- 
ducted, is capable of extending to a country ; when wealth shall enable the 
¢ommunity to call into active exertion the latent powers and susceptibilities 
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with which nature has gifted thisrich gem of the British crown, then we may here | 
expect to see the choicest fruits and vegetables growing in full perfection under 
the influence of a Canadian sun. This district,from its southerly position, 
enjoys the mildest and most genial climate in the British American provinces ; 
while its soil, in respect to fertility, is equal to any which has come under my 
observation on any part of the American continent. To the agriculturist, the 
western district offers very powerful inducements. Independently of its pos- 
sessing the great advantages of a rich and highly productive soil, and genial cli- 
mate, it has also the finest natural situation in all the Canadas; for harbours and 
water privileges of the most excellent description ; thus rendering it a grand 
emporium for the interests of agriculture, manufacture, and commerce. On 
the north, it is washed by the waters of Lake Huron; on the west, it is only 
separated from an extensive and wealthy tract of the American frontier by the 
river St. Clair, Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit; on the south, by Lake 
Erie, and on the east by the flourishing district of London ; while its interior 
is traversed by two of the finest streams in the province. 

Goderich. — Ten or twelve years ago, and this tract of land, termed the 
Huron tract, was literally untrodden by the feet of Europeans, yet such is the 
rapid march of British industry and perseverance, under the guidance of the 
Canada Company, that several flourishing towns now exist on it ; among which 
Goderich stands proudly preeminent, indicating a rapid march to wealth and 
refinement. The town is situated on the shores of Lake Huron, and I was 
agreeably surprised to find a few spots ornamented with some of Flora’s beau- 
ties ; and, what was well worthy of imitation, several indigenous species were 
flourishing most vigorously in one or more gardens. I spent some days in this 
part of the country with Mr. M‘ , a Scotchman, enthusiastically fond of 
gardening, and from whose precepts and example I anticipate a good result. 
It was truly gratifying to witness the kindness and unanimity existing among 
the inhabitants of this place; which prompt them to display the most friendly 
attention to strangers, thus at once attesting their own respectability, and that 
genuine British hospitality extends itself even to the forests of Canada. 

Sandwich is a town of considerable size, but, to a gardener, it has not one 
interesting quality. Chatham, in like manner, is also quite barren as regards 
gardening productions, From this place, along the margin of the Thames, to 
London, the singularly favourable nature of the country induced settlers, at an 
early period in the history of the province, to locate in it ; yet such has been 
the lethargy of the settlers, that even now it cannot boast of any one produc- 
tion peculiar to itself, except tobacco and a few fruits. I am happy, how- 
ever, to say that, in the early part of 1837, an Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society was organised in the western district, from which much good was 
justly anticipated ; but, like every public improvement in Upper Canada, it has 
been completely paralysed by the recent disturbances in the colonies. About 
twenty miles above Chatham, on the river Thames, I found a very flourishing 
Indian village, which displayed a degree of neatness and comfort rather un- 
common among the aborigines. This was, I understood, attributable to the 
exertions of a clergyman established in the village, and who was indefatigable in 
promoting the temporal, as well as the spiritual, interests of this Indian com- 
munity. Nearly opposite to this village, I came to a small natural opening, 
I had experienced high gratification, during the previous part of my tour, from 
the botanical treasures which had come under my observation; but in this 
sweet spot I found the beauties of a vast extent of country concentrated, as 
it were, into a focus, even some species I never before had found north of 
Virginia were flourishing here in great perfection. To expatiate on the rich- 
ness of this spot, according to its merits, would occupy too much space, and, 
in fact, my descriptive powers are incompetent to the task ; it would require 
the pen of poetic inspiration, properly to describe its unrivalled charms. I 
rambled admiring, until darkness obscured the diversified hues of the various 
species, and even then I could not leave the spot. To me it possessed an 
indescribable fascination; so, in order to renew my researches with Aurora’s 
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earliest dawn, I took shelter for the night in the centre of a thick group of 
Asclépias tuberosa, which abounded here. Many were my anxious looks for 
the return of day; and when it arrived I resumed my botanic rambles, and the 
sun had nearly sunk once more below the horizon, ere I could tear myself 
away from this enchanting place. 

London. — London stands within the forks of the river Thames, where both 
branches of the river meet. The Thames is a lovely stream, abounding with 
scenes at once delightful and enchanting. London is centrally situated, and 
a very flourishing place ; the most eligible that I know in the provinces, for the 
establishment of a nursery, &c., there being nothing of the sort within 150 
miles at the lowest calculation. Had I been disposed to adopt a local habita- 
tion in the Canadas, this would be the spot which I most certainly should 
prefer. In all probability the Thames will soon be rendered navigable for 
steam-boats to the very town of London, which will give a great impulse to 
its trade, and assuredly its natural capabilities must soon be brought ito ope- 
ration in this improving age. 

St. Thomas’s is twenty miles from London. Here I found a fair prospect 
of future excellence; several spots were gaily ornamented with vines and 
creepers ; and a considerable number of showy plants decorated various gar- 
dens. My mind was cheered with these trifles ; I recollected 


“‘ The noblest states from small beginnings rise, 
The nestling eagle flutters ere it flies.” 


Brentford. — This is a place of considerable size. I found one practical 
gardener had established himself here, but received no encouragement. Need 
I add more as to its gardening propensities. Major Winnet has a respectable 
garden, but his example does not seem to have had much influence. 

Ancaster. ———~— Simmons, Esq., Dr. T. Rolph, and several other gentle- 
men, have given a considerable impulse to gardening in this village. Mr. 
Simmons has introduced various fruit trees, ornamental trees and shrubs, 
through Mr. George Charlwood, of Covent Garden, London; and here, as at 
several other places in America, I had the most convincing proof of that gen- 
tleman’s extreme care and successful mode of packing. A very large quantity 
of trees were shown me by Mr. Simmons, jun., which had been ordered from 
Mr. Charlwood some years ago. They had arrived too late for the inland 
navigation that fall, and consequently had to remain at New York for the 
winter. When forwarded in the spring, they arrived at Ancaster in most 
excellent order, and several were, when I saw them, in a bearing state, healthy, 
and vigorous. The seat of Mr. Sutor, from Morayshire, Scotland, is near to 
Ancaster, situated in a lovely dale. Mr. Sutor has a very good garden, in 
which both trees and vegetables grow most luxuriantly ; and the ornamental 
department has not been neglected. A large collection of flowers were well 
grown, and judiciously arranged. 

Hamilton. — Sir Allan Napier M‘Nab has a garden of considerable size, and 
is now forming various terraces, shrubberies, flower-gardens, and all the other 
ornamental appendages to a large establishment; Sir Allan’s being, I suppose, 
the most extensive in either of the Canadas. The kitchen-garden is large, and 
contained some well-grown crops. Near to Sir Allan’s, another gentleman, 
whose name I unfortunately have forgotten, has extensive grounds. Consi- 
derable taste is: displayed in laying out the place; and method and arrange- 
ment are prominent features. The kitchen-garden was in most excellent order, 
the weeds were decidedly below your economic point ; the crops excellent, 
and the whole concern did great credit to Mr. Gordon, the gardener. I may 
here remark that I never had a more convincing proof of the benefits derived 
from selecting trees from a nursery in a more northern latitude than that in 
which they are to be planted, than came under my observation while examining 
the trees in this garden. The proprietor had selected the choicest fruits from 
nurseries in the United States, and at Montreal; and, although the trees from 
the latter place were not so vigorous when they arrived at Hamilton, no sooner 
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did they experience the effects of a genial sun and milder climate, than they 
left those from the States far behind. Peter Hamilton, Esq., has a very good 
garden here, but this season he has no gardener. On the whole, I do not 
think there is such a spirit for gardening in Hamilton now, as there was five 
years ago; as then there were three professional gardeners in places. It is 
astonishing that a spot so divinely beautiful has not attracted people of fortune 
to settle there; as there is the most romantic scenery in the background, and: 
Lake Ontario in front, with views the most superlatively sublime. 

Dundas. — Dundas is near to Hamilton, and bids fair to compete with it, 
There are several very spirited individuals at Dundas, and they have displayed 
a taste in gardening matters far beyond mediocrity. 1 will now introduce a 
few remarks respecting the gardening around the Falls of Niagara, with the 
view of bringing the country regularly before me. Some time ago, a city was 
contemplated here on an extensive scale, which induced several gentlemen of 
fortune to locate themselves in this delightful and far-famed region. Lieutenant- 
General Murray, Dr. Mewburn, Captain Green, Dr. Clark, Mr. Robinson, &c., 
have all done something in the way of introducing fruit trees, and ornamental 
trees and shrubs, and although there is nothing very particular at either place, 
yet it is very gratifying to see gentlemen using their best efforts by precept and 
example. Queenston and Niagara I pass over, and proceed to the capital of 
Upper Canada, the city of Toronto. 

Toronto. — Of the spirit that exists in this city and its vicinity for horti- 
culture, I feel myself tolerably competent to speak, having some years ago 
established myself there ; and,in justice to the ladies and gentlemen, I must 
confess, I experienced a support far beyond my most sanguine expectations ; 
but, my penchant for exploring the forest, and viewing Nature in her luxuriant 
wildness, preponderated, and I relinquished the fair prospects of a good busi- 
ness, to gratify my wandering mania. At that time, the province was under 
the government of the amiable and philanthropic Sir John Colborne. From 
His Excellency I met with every encouragement. He generously remitted 
the duties on my introductions; and every novelty was purchased freely. 
Finding such a predilection for gardening pursuits, | suggested the propriety 
of establishing a Horticultural Society. The Society was organised with His 
Excellency as patron; and never did I experience greater satisfaction than 
attended my duties as corresponding secretary. Subscriptions were freely 
made, and promptly paid. A public garden was proposed by His Excellency, 
and several of the leading members of the legislature; every circumstance 
promised success. I left the Society in a most flourishing state, but on my 
return, the past summer, I found it had shared the fate of many similar insti- 
tutions, and that it had passed into the vale of oblivion. Among various gar- 
dens in the neighbourhood of Toronto, I may enumerate the following as 
the most deserving of notice. 

The Hon. W. Allen has a very extensive garden and pleasure-grounds. The 
pleasure-grounds are laid out in good taste, and kept in most excellent order. 
Mrs. Allen is a great admirer of plants, and displays a most judicious taste in 
her selections of them. 

The Hon. George Markland has a very neat spot, which contains a small 
green-house, in which I saw some very choice plants, and several fine speci- 
mens. 

The Hon. George Crookshanks has also a green-house connected with his 
establishment, and spares no expense in procuring every desirable article. 

The Hon. Joseph Wells. — Colonel Wells has an extensive garden, decidedly 
the best collection of fruits I met with. Here I found everything in first- 
rate order ; ‘a place for everything, and everything in its place.” System and 
regularity was conspicuous in the whole establishment, even to the arrange- 
ment of the implements in the tool-house. Col. Wells is much attached to 
horticulture, and was a warm patron of the Toronto Horticultural Society. 

The Hon. John Henry Dunn has a well-kept garden, containing some fine 
pues of hardy shrubs, a good collection of herbaceous plants, and choice 
annuals. 
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The Grounds of the lute Hon, Chief-Justice Powell include a very large 
kitchen-garden, judiciously cropped. Here I found a very extensive assort- 
ment of grape vines, with a most excellent crop. 

The Hon. Chief-Justice Robinson has a sweet place, including a beautiful 
lawn, and shrubberies of considerable extent. 

W. B. Jarvis, Hsq. The seat of this gentleman contains some very pic- 
turesque scenery ; its*capabilities have been managed with a masterly hand, 
and, when finished, the effect, as a whole, will be very imposing. Mrs. Jarvis 
is a most enthusiastic votary at the shrine of Flora, and her arrangements are 
guided by just principles ; expense is no barrier. Alive to every improvement, 
Mrs. Jarvis may justly be considered one of the most munificent patronesses 
of gardening in the province. 

These by no means comprise all the gardens in this city and its vicinity, 
but they may be considered as the principal of those deserving of any particular 
notice. 

In the Nursery Line, Mr. Mansfield has a rising establishment ; and, from his 
strenuous exertions and persevering zeal, it will soon stand second to none. 
Messrs. Westland and Leslie are in the seed line. Mr. Fleming has recently 
established himself at Toronto, where he has a flourishing little place, including 
a green-house and seed-shop ; and Mr. Logan has very recently built a green- 
house. Mr. Adams has an establishment at some distance from Toronto, 
which is the oldest in this section of the country; but Iam sorry to say, from 
some cause or other, it is not so well supported as its long standing might 
lead us to infer. 

From Toronto I bent my steps to Kingston. In passing through Whitby, 
thirty miles below Toronto, I was very much gratified to witness a very pre- 
valent taste for flowers, conspicuous at almost every house, either more or less. 
The buildings were of the best description, with fine improved farms, and 
everything indicating not only comfort, but refinement. Near to Coburg, I 
accidentally, without any previous information, observed a green-house attached 
to a farm-house. This aroused my curiosity, and I walked boldly forward to 
ascertain the proprietor, whom I found to be a Mr. Jeckell from England, and 
a practical gardener. Mr. Jeckell has a good garden, and a tolerable collection 
of exotics, the demand for which is not very great, but still there is an occa- 
sional call for such articles. Coburg is a very prosperous town, and contains 
several good gardens, some of which I found im excellent keeping. 

From Coburg I passed through Colborne, Bellville, Napanee, and Bath, on 
my way to Kingston, in neither of which places did | find a garden worthy of 
notice. 

On reaching Kingston, I hoped to find something to make amends for late 
deficiencies ; but, judge of my astonishment when I ascertained that there 
was not a single garden in the whole town; at all events, not one that I con- 
sidered worthy of the name, and I can safely assert I had by this time become 
not over fastidious. Mr. Belonge has a small spot, which contains two green- 
houses, and these cover more than half his garden ; his collection of pelargo- 
niums is rather extensive, and he has also a considerable number of the Cacti. 
The plants were in good condition. I re-potted and accurately named the 
whole collection. Mr. Belonge informed me his sales were very limited, and 
that he keeps up the collection principally for his own amusement and recre- 
ation. There are several vegetable gardens, but nothing approaching even the 
semblance of a nursery. 

Brockville, about fifty miles below Kingston. — Gardening, I found, had re- 
ceived some little attention here; and there were three or four men employed 
occasionally for a few months during spring and in the early part of the sum- 
mer, but then their services were dispensed with. 

At Osnabrook, about fifty miles farther, I found a very excellent garden, of 
considerable extent, with a durable stone wall around the whole. This gar- 
den belonged to Ira Hawley, Esq. The assortment of fruits was excellent, 
with a very good collection of roses and herbaceous plants, and the whole in 
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very good order. This was the last place worthy of notice, until my arrival 
at Montreal. Immediately on my arrival at that city I repaired to 

The Blinkbonny Garden, the establishment of Mr. Robert Cleghorn, whom I 
had long known by reputation. Blinkbonny Garden is, without doubt, the 
oldest nursery establishment in the Canadas. Mr. Cleghorn came to Mon- 
treal about forty years ago, and thirty-five years have elapsed since he com- 
menced the Blinkbonny Garden. A combination of circumstances has 
induced the owner to convert the grounds into a garden of pleasure or pro- 
menade. It is peculiarly rich in indigenous specimens. Mr. Cleghorn’s 
botanical knowledge is extensive and various. I seldom, if ever, during my 
various peregrinations (and they have not been on a very limited scale), met 
with any one gifted with the powers of memory to such an extent. Plants 
that he has not seen since he left England ; circumstances of the most trifling 
import connected with his early studies, and the whole routine of nursery 
operations when he was in England, are quite fresh in his memory. The in- 
habitants of Montreal have it now in their power, in the Blinkbonny Garden, 
to combine science with pleasure. Its numerous shady walks and rural re- 
treats render it a desirable field of recreation for the citizens in general; while 
its rich and botanical stores eminently adapt it to the pursuits of the scien- 
tific. Among many other natives of great beauty I was particularly struck 
with the splendour of the Siléne régia. It was in a large mass, above 6 ft. 
high, and its vivid scarlet blossoms displayed the brilliancy of their colours in 
great perfection. Mr. Cleghorn some years ago relinquished the cultivation 
of exotics entirely. 

Mr. George Shepherd, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist.— This gentleman 
commenced business in Montreal in 1834, and his exertions have had a most 
influential effect on the minds of the gardening community and amateurs in 
general. Mr. Shepherd’s experience in the botanic gardens at Edinburgh, 
and thirteen years as foreman and sole manager of the extensive nurseries of 
Mr. Lawson in the same city, speaks for itself as to his practical knowledge 
and experience. Independently of his superiority in that respect, his zeal 
and perseverance, combined with the most perfect amenity, have obtained for 
him a patronage he well deserves. The collection of plants is peculiarly 
adapted to the taste of the inhabitants of Montreal. Neither labour nor ex- 
pense is spared, in order to obtain every desirable variety of fruits, plants, and 
seeds. The plants display a degree of health and vigour quite unrivalled. 
Mr. Shepherd has just added a large-sized show-house to his exotic depart- 
ment; thus affording to the mhabitants of Montreal a novel specimen of gar- 
dening architecture. Mr. Shepherd’s knowledge of the local plants of Canada 
and their localities, for the short period of his sojourn here, is most astonish- 
ing. Situated in a rich botanical section of the country, and possessing the 
most indefatigable perseverance in collecting, Mr. Shepherd would be, m my 
opinion, a most desirable correspondent for European nurserymen and ama- 
teurs to apply to when collections of Canadian plants or seeds are required.* 
Three points struck me forcibly in Mr. Shepherd’s system ; accuracy, superior 
articles, and punctuality. To this I may add the attention shown to every 
visiter, and the free disposition to communicate information on every subject 
connected with horticulture. Mr. Shepherd has a seed establishment distinct 
from the grounds. It is the only shop solely appropriated to the vending of 
seeds in Montreal. 

Gilbault’s Botanic Garden. — It is no novelty for me to find, on the transat- 
lantic shores, even from those I should have imagined incapable of deception, 


* Since writing the above, I have seen some packages of native plants put 
up by Mr. Shepherd for Europe. I have had considerable experience in that 
line myself; yet I confess that, in Mr. Shepherd’s superior mode of packing, 
: learned a lesson well worthy of imitation, and one which I shall not soon 
orget. ; 
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high-sounding scientific names applied to establishments of the most meagre 
description; but the ultimatum of this misnaming was never brought before 
me so palpably as on my visit to the above-named establishment. The name 
itself was prepossessing ; and, added to this, I had read an advertisement 
stating that it contained fifty thousand species. I considered this a misprint, 
until other circumstances convinced me it was an intended deception to catch 
the ignorant and unsuspicious. Judge of my astonishment, when I found the 
whole collection comprised in the small compass of from 700 to 900 pots; 
and, as near as I could judge, comprising from sixty to seventy species, and 
the whole in the worst possible condition. Mr. Gilbault is a perfect stranger 
to me, but it is impossible to censure in sufficiently strong terms the impro- 
priety of deluding the community by such fallacious advertisements. My in- 
dignation is so strong on this topic, that I will not trust my pen any more on 
the subject of Gilbault’s Botanic Garden. 

Mr. M‘Kenzie and Mr. M‘Carracher have establishments, but they are 
chiefly in the culinary line. As respects the private gardens about Montreal, 
they are numerous; but, as a description of them was published in a former 
number of the Gardener’s Magazine, a repetition from me is perfectly unneces- 
sary; more so as these contain nothing particular to merit attention, if I ex- 
cept a green-house in the gardens of John Molson, Esq., and a range of 
forcing-houses belonging to Asa Goodenough, Esq, ‘There are various ama- 
teurs who do much to keep the spirit for horticulture alive ; would they were 
equally numerous and indefatigable in other parts of the country ! 

Montreal has long been celebrated for large cabbages. I recoliect hearing 
them extolled in Scotland twenty-five years ago. I have certainly seen some 
fine specimens this autumn, some of them weighing from 40 |b. to 45 lb., and 
of a very excellent flavour ; they are an improved variety of the Drumhead. 

A‘ propos to the gardening and botany of Montreal, in the suburbs of Mon- 
treal lie the remains of poor Pursh. Pursh, who had done so much for the 
elucidation of the botany of America, lies here; with no monument, not even 
a tablet, to point out the last resting place of this most enthusiastic, most 
indefatigable man. Far be it from me to depreciate the valuable services of 
my countryman, Mr. David Douglas, but, were these two eminent botanists 
compared together, who would lose by the comparison, Pursh or Douglas ? 
Yet the former is passed over in silence, while the latter is to be rendered 
immortal. I sincerely hope this brief allusion to the subject will not be con- 
sidered obtrusive ; and if it would only induce some more influential person 
to take up the matter, and verify the old adage, “ Better late than never,” it 
certainly would, in my opinion, be only awarding a just tribute to. departed 
worth. I have the most positive proofs that if a subscription were com- 
menced by Kuropean botanists, it would be warmly responded to by various 
individuals in Montreal. 

_ In conclusion, I would beg leave to state that I never was an advocate for 
gardeners coming to this country to act as serving-gardeners. The more I 
see of the country, the more I am convinced of the correctness of my former 
conclusions. No man who has filled a respectable gardener’s situation in 
Great Britain can ever feel satisfied with the generality of American situations. 
I believe it was old Mr. Fraser who, after travelling far and wide, gave it as 
his firm conviction, there was no place in the world like England for a serving- 

-gardener. I shall only add that, if gardeners will emigrate, let them by all 
means give the States the preference; for the Canadas ought to be every gar- 
dener’s last resource. 

It was my intention to add a little information on the localities of 
some Canadian favourite plants; but I fear I have already extended this too 
far. Probably, next season, I may send you a tolerably complete list, with 
such information as | may deem of importance. 


Montreal, Nov. 16. 1839. i 
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Art. IV. The Garden Literature of Italy. By Signore GiusEPPE 
Manerrmt1, of the Administration of the Imperial and Royal Gar- 
dens, Monza, near Milan. 


Tue delay in sending you the list of Italian authors who have written on 
gardening was occasioned by the difficulty I experienced in obtaining biogra- 
phical notices of all those authors ; and, notwithstanding the careful research 
which I have made, assisted by a learned friend interested in the subject, I have 
found much less information than probably you expected. 

1. Peter Crescenzi, senator of Bologna; born 1230, died 1312. In conse- 
quence of his Opus Ruralium Commodorum, which he wrote, he is considered 
as the restorer of the art of agriculture of the thirteenth century. The above- 
named work is divided into twelve books, eight of which are consecrated to 
gardening; it has been translated anonymously into Italian by so excellent a 
hand, as to be considered a text-book of the language. 

2. Marino Angionese published in terza rima, I/ Giardino, in tre Parti diviso, 
“ The Garden, divided into three Parts.” Naples, 1490. 

3. M. Bartholomew Taegio wrote the dialogue La Villa, “The Villa;” a 
work dedicated to the most excellent and renowned Emperor Ferdinand I. 
Printed by Francis Moscheni, Milan, 1559, in4to. Taegio does not, however, 
treat of the art of gardening, but of the pleasures of the villa ; and names a 
vast number of gardens situated in Milan and its vicinity, sometimes mentioning 
the trees and flowers found in them. 

4, Mark Bussato published, in 1592, Il Giardino di Agricoltura, “ The Gar- 
den of Agriculture ;” in which he treats of all that is necessary for a gardener 
toknow. Venice, by Fiorino, 1592. 

5. Joseph Falcone wrote La nuova, vaga, e dilettevole Villa, “ The new, 
beautiful, and delightful Villa.” Venice, 1601, 8vo. ' 

6. M. John Baptist Barpo of Belluno published Le Delizie edi Frutti del? 
Agricoltura e della Villa, “ The Delights and the Fruits of Agriculture and the 
Villa.” In three books, explained in particular descriptions. Venice, 1634, 
Sarzina. The last twelve descriptions consist of flower and kitchen gardens. 

7. Father John Baptist Ferrari. Born at Siena; entered the Society of 
Jesuits in 1607 ; was made professor of Hebrew in the college at Rome. Fer- 
rari wrote the Flora, seu de Florum Cultura. Rome, 1633, 4to. This treatise 
is divided into four books, and translated from Latin into Italian by Lewis 
Aurelius Perugino. Rome, Falcioli, 1638, with plates by Guido Reni, Peter 
Berrettini of Cortona, and Andrew Sacchi. A rather scarce book. Ferrari also 
wrote the Hesperides, sive Malorum aureorum Cultura, in four books. Rome, 
1646 ; in folio, with 101 copperplates, engraved by Bloemaerk. 

8. Friar Augustine Mandirola wrote Manuale dei Giardinieri, “ Manual for 
Gardeners,” in four books; in which is taught, 1. the method of cultivating 
rare bulbs; 2. the cultivation of flowers with roots (herbaceous plants?) ; 
3. the method of propagating the orange and citron tribe. Vicenza, by Rosso, 
1652. This work is extracted from the Forum Cultura of Father Ferrari. 

9. Bartholomew Clarici wrote Istoria e Coltura delle Piante, ‘“ History and 
Cultivation of Plants.” Venice, 1726. ‘ We have in Italy some authors 
who have written well on the cultivation of flowers ; but none better or more 
extensively, and with more perspicuity, than Clarici. His treatise on the 
orange and citron tribe, which forms the fourth part, is a work unique of its 
sort.” Thus speaks Philip Re of Clarici, as related by Bartholomew Gamba, 
in his work, Serie dei Testi di Lingua Italiana, “ Series of the Standard Works 
of the Italian Language, &c.” Venice, 1828. 

10. Philip Arena published Della Natura e Coltura de’ Fiori, “ On the Na- 
ture and Culture of Flowers.’ Palermo, 1768, in three volumes, with many 
plates.* Arena is the best Italian florist whom the eighteenth century has 


* It is a singular circumstance, which cannot be accounted for, that the 
work of Arena has three different titlepages. In one, with the date Palermo, 
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produced. His work is divided into two parts ; in the first of which he speaks 
of the nature of flowers physically, and in the second of their cultivation. 
This second part is in a great measure taken from the Flora of G. B. Ferrari, 
but without adopting the puerilities of the latter. Perhaps Arena was the 
first in Italy who defended the theory of the sexes in plants.’ (See Gamba, in 
his work already quoted.) 

11. Casimir Affaitati. LL’ Ortolano in Villa, e ? accurato Giardiniere in Citta, 
“ The Kitchen-Gardener in the Villa, and the perfect Gardener in the City.” 
Vercelli, 1775. 

12. Abbé Gaetano Sestor. Sull? antica Origine dell’ Agricoltura, dei Giardini, 
§c. “ On the remote Origin of Agriculture, of Gardens, &c.” A historical 
dissertation. Turin, 1776. 

13. Francis Brochierit. Nuovo Metodo adattato al Clima del Piemonte per 
coltware gh Ananassi senza Fuoco, “ New Method of cultivating the Pine- 
apple without Fire Heat, adapted to the Climate of Piedmont.” Turin, 
1777. 

14. Joseph Piccioh. La Coltura dei Fiori e degh Ananassi senza Stufa, “ The 
Culture of Flowers and Pine-apples without Stoves.” Florence, 1797, An- 
thony Joseph Pagani. 

15. Peter John Piacenza. Esame sui Giardini Antichi e Moderni, “ Enquiry 
into Ancient and Modern Gardens.” Milan, Bolzani, 1805. 

Piacenza demonstrates that the invention of modern gardening is not due 
to the English. He derives it from Asia, and shows that it was known and 
practised by the Romans. He concludes that the Italians were the instruc- 
tors of the English in this branch of gardening ; since, for several centuries 
back, gardens of this sort have been formed in Italy. 

16. Dell Arte de’ Giardini Inglesi, “ Of the Art of English Gardens:” 
anonymous, but which is known to be by Count Hercules Silva,a Milanese. 
There are two editions: one of the year 1809, in one volume 4to ; the other 
in 1813 (by Vallandi), in two vols. 8vo, with 46 plates. This work is taken 
in a great measure from the Théorie des Jardins, §c., “ Theory of the Art of 
Gardens, &c.,” by M. C. L. Hirchfeld, in five vols. 4to. 

17. Chev. Hippolitus Pindemonte, a Veronese. Sui Giardini Inglesi e sul 
Merito in cio dell? Itaha, ‘On English Gardens, and of the Merit due to Italy 
in this respect.” This is a dissertation which is to be found in the T’rans- 
actions of the Academy of Padua. It was also printed separately in that city, 
I think in 1818; and Silvestri of Milan inserted it in the Prose e Poesie cam- 
pestri, “ Rural Prose and Poetry,” of Pindemonte, published by him in 1827. 
Pindemonte also translated the Georgics of Virgil, with the addition of some 
unedited fragments, and many learned notes on rural affairs. 

18. Lewis Mabdil, Born in Paris, August 1752; died in Padua in 1836. 
His father having settled in Italy in 1757, he received his education at 
Padua, where his master was the celebrated Stellini. He devoted himself 
to the study of agriculture ; considerably improved his family estate ; and used 
every endeavour for the establishment of agrarian societies, with the inten- 
tion of polishing country-people, and altering their inveterate and prejudicial 
customs in rural economy. In 1761 he was received into the Academy of 
Padua, with the title of corresponding associate. He filled various honour- 
able situations, in which he gave proofs of his profound knowledge. Latterly 
he was Professor in the University of Padua. He published the Teorica del?’ 


1768, Arena is called Philip, with the title of Father of the Society of Jesus. 
In another, also dated Palermo, 1768, Arena is called Ignatius, and is entitled 
Priest, Doctor of Sacred Theology, and Canon of the renowned college of his 
native country. Jn the third, with the date (undoubtedly false) of Cosmopoli, 
1771, the work is again attributed to Philip Arena, of the Society of Jesus, 
Professor of Mathematics. But, on comparison being made, it is always found 
to be the same work. 
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Arte dei Giardini, “Theory of the Art of Gardening.” Bassano, 1801. Be- 
sides this, he wrote Mabiliana, or Varia Selva, “ Various Dissertations on 
agricultural Subjects, Botany, &c.”  Istruzioni ai Coltivatort della Canapa nazio- 
nale, “ Instructions to the Cultivators of native Hemp.” Padua, 1785. Mezz di 
diffondere trai Villici le migliori Istruzioni Agronomiche, “ Helps for diffusing 
among the Country-people the best Instructions on rural Affairs.” (In 
Grisellin’’s Italian Journal, fase. iii. second series.) Sull? Indole de’ Giardini, 
“ On the Soils of Gardens.” Verona, Mainardi, 1817: and various other 
literary publications. 

The above-mentioned minor works of Pindemonte, and the Theory of the Art 
of Gardening by Mabil, were united in a single volume, and printed in Verona 
in 1817 by Mainardi, to which were added two Academical Papers by the Abbé 
Melchior Cesarotti.* Upon them, Cesarotti, after having given an account 
of these works, concludes that gardens in the modern style ought not to be 
called English, but Italian. To corroborate this conclusion with the au- 
thority of the English themselves, Pindemonte quotes at the end of the 
volume, Eustace’s Classical Tour in Italy. (A Classical Tour through Italy in 
1802, by the Rev. John Chetwode Eustace. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged, &c., 1815, vol. iii.) Mr. Eustace, far from recognising in Milton 
the origin of English gardens, as most of his countrymen do, attributes it to 
our Torquato Tasso ; for, after saying that “the description of the terrestrial 
Paradise of Milton is considered as the model of modern parks,” adds, “ that 
this is more suitably applied to that of the garden of Armida, not only 
because our poet furnished Milton with some of the principal features of his 
description, but because he really laid the first foundation of the art, and 
comprehended it in a single most ingenious line, with which he concludes 
the picture of the most beautiful of landscapes. 


“ L’ Arte che tutto fa, nulla si scopra,” 
* Art which does all is not discovered.” 


“Tf, therefore,’ says Pindemonte, “the English ultimately confess that 
the invention of these gardens belongs to Tasso, and if Tasso merely de- 
scribed the park of Turin, it consequently ensues that that park was really 
a garden in the modern style.” 

With respect to the park at Turin, there is a memoir by the late Professor 
of Padua, Vincent Malacarne, read by him in that academy, and which by 
some is said to have been afterwards printed by Bodoni, but which is not 
found in the catalogue of Bodoni’s books, in which it is proved (exactly what 
the aforesaid Cesarotti declares in his second article before mentioned) by 
this authentic document, that Italy, the original mother and mistress of all 
the fine arts, was also the mother of modern gardening; making it appear 
that, long before the time of Bridgman, whom the English acknowledge as 
the founder of the new style of gardens, and of Kent, the supreme legislator 
of the art, there existed in Piedmont, not far from Turin, a garden exactly 
of that description, of great extent, most varied, calculated to excite the 
most interesting sensations, and worthy of being a model for all gardens ; con- 
trived by, and executed under the order of, Emanuel, first Duke of Savoy. 
The garden is no longer in existence; but there is still extant (says 
Cesarotti) an exact description of it by Aquiline Coppino, a writer of the 
sixteenth century, and professor at Pavia, in a Latin letter, breathing the 
sentiments of enthusiasm with which this delightful scene had inspired him ; 
of which letter Malacarne gives a paraphrase. 

19. Philip Re. Born at Reggio, in Lombardy, March 20.1763; died May 
20. 1817, in Modena. He was Professor in the Lyceum of Reggio in 1791; 
im 1806, decorated with the iron crown, enrolled in the Society of Forty ; 
in 1812, elected a member of the Italian Institute. By this author we have 
Il Giardiniere avviato nella sua Professione, ‘‘ The Gardener learned in his 


* Art. xvi. in 1795, and art. xviii. in 1798, in vol. ii. of the Tyansactions of 
the Academy, by Cesarotti ; Pisa, 1803. 
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Profession.” Milan, 1812, Silvestri. From this work may be obtained much 
information concerning the art of gardening, and those authors who treated of 
it ; and much more from the Dizionario ragionato di Libri d’ Agricoltura, Vete- 
rinaria, e di altri Rami d’ Economia campestre, ad Uso degh Amatori delle Cose 
agrarie e della Gioventu, ‘‘ Descriptive Dictionary of Books on Agriculture, 
the veterinary Art, and other Branches of rural Economy, for the Use of 
Amateurs of rural Affairs and of Youth.” Venice, 1808, 4 vols. in 16mo. 
The same author published, besides these two works, the following: Proposi- 
ziont teoriche pratiche di Fisica vegetabile, “ Theoretical and practical Prope- 
sitions of Vegetable Physiology.” Reggio, 1795, 8vo. Elementi di Agricol- 
tura, “ Elements of Agriculture.” Parma, 1798, 2 vols. Arte di supplire alla 
Mancanza di Foraggi, “ Art of supplying the Deficiency of Fodder.” Pavia, 
1802. Prolustone alle Lezioni di Agraria, “ Prolusions at the Lectures of 
Agriculture.” Bologna, 1804. Memoria sull’ Agricoltura delle Montagne 
Reggiane del Dipartimento di Crostolo, “ Memoir on the Agriculture of the 
Mountains of Reggio, in the Department of Crostolo.’”’ Milan, 1805. Saggio 
di Nosologia vegetabile, “ Essay on Vegetable Nosology ;” inserted in the 12th 
vol. of the Transactions of the Italan Society, Modena, 1805. Elementi di 
Giardinaggio, “Elements of Gardening.” Lettera al Signor Gagliardo sulle 
Opere agrarie del Crescensi, “ Letter to M Gagliardo on the Agricultural 
Operations of the Crescensi District ;” inserted in the 10th vol. of Gagliardo’s 
Bibhioteco di Campagna, “ Country Library.” Lettera sul Male che guasta il 
Frumento, detto Golpe in Toscana e Marzetto in Lombardia, ‘“* Letter on the 
Disease which destroys Wheat, called Golpe (rust) in Tuscany and Mar- 
zetto in Lombardy ;” in the Ist vol. of the Giornale di Agricoltura, “ Journal 
of Agriculture.” Lettere Tre sopra alcuni Oggetti relativi all? Agricoltura 
Italiana, “ Three Letters on Subjects relating to Italian Agriculture.” Dell? 
Utilita della Teorica agraria, “On the Utility of Agricultural Theory.” 
Elementi di Economia campestre ad Uso de’ Licei d’ Italia, 1808, “ Elements 
of rural Economy for the Use of the Colleges of Italy, 1808.”  Lettera 
sul? Erba medica, “ Letter on the medicinal Grass.” Annah dell’ Agricoltura del 
FRegno d'Italia, “ Annals of the Agriculture of the Kingdom of Italy.” 1809 
to 1814, vol. 22. “ Saggio della Poesia didascalica-giorgica degh Italiani, 
“ Essay on the didactic-georgic Poetry of the Italians.” Klogio di Pietro Cres- 
cenzi, “ Kulogium on Peter Crescenzi.” Bologna, 1812. Istruzione sul Modo 
di coltware il Cotono “ Instructions in the Method of cultivating Cotten.” 
De’ Letami, “ On Manures.” Delle Terre coltivabili e del Modo di conoscerle, 
“On Soils fit for Cultivation, and Manner of growing them.” Saggio sul 
Pomo di Terro, “ Essay on the Potato.”  Sulle Malattie delle Piante, “ On 
the Diseases of Plants.” Saggio storico sullo Stato e sulle Vicende dell’ Agricol- 
tura antica dei Paesi posti fra l’ Adriatico, ? Alpe, e ? Appennino, “ Historical 
Essay on the State of ancient Agriculture, and Matters relating thereto, in 
the Countries situated between the Adriatic, the Alps, and the Apennines.” 

These are the notices which I have been able to procure, and I Hatter my- 
self that they are exact and complete. I have not spared pains in obtaining 
them from authentic sources; and, not trusting to my own exertions, I en- 
listed, as I said before, some learned men into my service, who were of great 
assistance to me. I have not restricted myself to those authors who have 
written solely on ornamental gardens, and their works; but have thought it 
advisable to include those authors, and their works, who treat of gardening in 
general, as you will perceive by this list. — Monza, Aug. 10. 1839. 


Art. 1V. List of Part of the Trees and Shrubs furnished for the 
Arboretum of Joseph Strutt, Esq., at Derby, by Messrs. Whitley 
& Osborn, with their Ready-Money Prices. With Introductory Re- 
marks by the ConpucTor. 

THE most common ostensible objection to planting collections 
of trees and shrubs is, the alleged high price of all kinds for 
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which there is not a constant demand ; though the real objection 
is sometimes the ignorance of the gardener of the names of rare 
trees and shrubs, and of their culture; or his want of enthu- 
siasm in his profession. The present article will show that the 
objection of high price is an erroneous one ; for in the following 
list we have nearly eight hundred ‘different kinds, which have 
cost only 79/7. 18s. Each of the plants sent to the Derby Arbo- 
retum had the name written in pencil on a wooden tally previ- 
ously rubbed with white lead, and the tally tied to the plant with 
copper wire. Besides which, a list, with the scientific name of 
each plant, the English name, the native country, height, year 
of introduction, natural order, &c., from which the permanent 
labels were to be printed, was made out by Messrs. Osborn, 
correctly spelt and accented, and sent to Derby along with the 
plants; and from this list the labels hereafter mentioned were 
printed on cards by a printer in Derby, and the accentuations 
put on with the pen. Thus the trouble attending the execution 
of this order was much greater than in ordinary cases, notwith- 
standing the low prices charged. It is to be observed that the 
bargain was made that the bill should be paid as soon as the 
plants were delivered, free from all discount, and that this was 
done accordingly. 2 

Though Messrs. Whitley and Osborn’s list is given here 
alphabetically, as it stands in their catalogue, yet the plants are 
arranged in Mr. Strutt’s Arboretum according to the natural 
system ; and to each a brick tally is attached, similar to the one 
represented in fig. 14. 
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These brick tallies are placed about 5 ft. distant from the plant, 
on a foundation which is prepared in the following manner : — 
The ground, having been trenched for the trees or shrubs, must 
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necessarily be soft; and, therefore, the first step is to render it 
firm. If very soft, a square of the surface, 15 in. on the side, 
may be rammed so as to lower it 6 in. below the general sur- 
face; but, if not very soft, then 3in. in depth over a square 
15 in. on the side may be removed, and the bottom of this square 
rammed so as to lower it 3in. more; in all 6 in. This square 
excavation must be beat to a perfect level, and next two bricks 
are to be laid flat on it, side by side. On the centre of this floor 
of bricks, the brick tally is to be set; and, if thought necessary, 
it may be fixed with a little Roman cement. This being done, 
the surface soil is to be filled in, and closely rammed round the 
bricks, and over them also, so as to cover them to the depth of 
3 or 4 inches. The use of the flooring of bricks is to prevent 
the tally from sinking, or from leaning to one side. The name 
is printed on a card, and the panel in which it is placed receives 
previously three coats of paint; and another coat is given to the 
exterior surface, after the glass is put in and puttied. The cost 
of the bricks, at Derby, is about 3/. per thousand. If the bricks 
were heated and dipped in oil, or painted with tar or gas liquor, 
or if they were glazed with the glaze sometimes given to pantiles, 
their durability would be greatly increased, and the paper card 
would run less risk of damage from the brick absorbing water 
from the soil. We have sent one of these tallies to the Hort. 
Soc., Lawson’s Agricultural Museum, Edinburgh, the Adelaide 
Gallery, the Polytechnic Institution; and, through the kindness 
of Mr. Strutt, we have still a few more that we shall be happy to 
send as specimens, either to individuals or public bodies, who 
may intend to plant Arboretums or name collections. Such are 
the permanency of the beauty and instruction, and also the 
economy in keeping in order, of a collection of trees and shrubs, 
as compared with the beauty and cost of keeping of a collection 
of herbaceous plants; that, when these properties of an arboretum 
become known, we hope that one will be considered as essential 
to a gentleman’s country residence, as a flower-garden; and 
altogether indispensable to a public garden. 


Abies D. Don excélsa communis Arb. Brit. 6d., ex. Clanbrasiliana Arb. Brit. 
5s., alba Michr. 9s. 6d., nigra Ait. 2s. 6d., Smithiana Wail, 5s., canadénsis L. 1s. 6d, 

Avcer LZ. tataricum L. 1s. 6d., spicatum L. 1s. 6d., stridtum ZL. 1s. 6d., ma- 
crophyllum Pursh 2s. 6d., platanoides L. 1s., p. Lobélii 5s., p. laciniatum Dec. 
3s. 6d., saccharinum L, 1s. 6d., Pseido-Platanus L. 9d., P. Albo variegata Is. 6d., 
P. purpurea Hort. 2s. 6d., obtusatum Kit. 1s. 6d., circindatum Pursh 5s., eriocar- 
pum Michz. 1s. 6d., rubrum L. 1s., monspessulanum L. 1s., campéstre L. 1s., cré- 
ticum L. 1s. 6d. 

Adenocarpus Dec. intermédius Dec. 2s. 6d. 

Z£’sculus L. Hippocastanum ZL. 1s., H. variegatum 2s. 6d., (H.) ohioénsis 
Michz. 2s. 6d., (H.) rubicinda Lois. 2s. 6d., (H.) glabra Willd, 2s. 6d., (H.) pal- 
lida Willd, 2s. 6d., (H.) Ly6énii Hort. 2s. 6d. p 

Ailantus Desf. glandulésa Desf. 1s. 6d. 

Alnus Tourn. glutindsa Gertn. 9d., g. lacinidta Willd. 1s. 6d., g. quercifolia 
Willd. 1s. 6d., g. oxyacanthefolia 1s. 6d., incana Willd. 1s. 6d., cordifolia Lodd. 
1s. 6d., viridis Dec. 1s. 6d. 
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Amelanchier Med. (v.) Botryapium Dec. 1s. 6d., (v.) sanguinea Dec. 2s. 6d., 
(v.) ovalis Dec. 1s. 6d., (v.) florida Lindl. 2s. 6d., f. parvifolia 2s. 6d. 

Amérpha L. fruticdsa L. 1s., f. Lewisii 1s., (f.) glabra Desf. 1s. : 

Ampelépsis Miche. hederacea Michz. 1s., (h.) hirsita Donn 2s. 6d., bipinnata 
Miche. 2s. 6d. ; 

Amygdalus Tourn. nana L. 2s. 6d., communis amara Dec. 3s. 6d., c. dulcis 
Dec. 3s. 6d., c. macrocirpa Ser. 3s. 6d., orientalis Art. 2s. 6d. 

Aralia L. spinosa L. 1s. 6d. 
= A’rbutus Camer. Unedo L. 1s. 6d., U. ruber Ait. 3s. 6d., U. plénus Ait. 3s. 6d., 
hybrida Ker 3s. 6d., Andrachne L. 5s., procéra Douglas 5s. 

Arctostaphylos Adans. Uva ursi Spreng. 2s. 6d. 

Aristolochia ZL. sipho L’ Hérit. 2s. 6d. 

Aristotélia L’Hérit. Macqui L’Hérit. 1s. 6d., M. foliis variegatis 1s. 6d. 

Armeniaca Tourn. dasycarpa Pers. 2s. 6d. 

Artemisia Cass. Abrétanum ZL. 9d., A. tobolskianum Hort. 9d. 

Atragene L. alpina L. 1s. 6d., sibirica L. 1s. 6d. 

A’triplex Z. portulacoides Z. 1s. 

Atvcuba Thunb. japonica Thunb. 1s. 6d. 

Azalea D. D.n procambens L. 3s. 6d. 

Baccharis R. Br. halimifolia L. 1s. 

Bérberis ZL. vulgaris L. 1s. 6d., v. alba 1s. 6d., canadénsis Mill. 1s. 6d., ibérica 
Stev. 2s. 6d., sinénsis Desf. 2s. 6d., dulcis Swt. 5s., heterophylla Juss. 3s. 6d., em- 
petrifolia Lam. 5s., asiatica Roxb, 2s. 6d., aristata Dec. 1s. 6d. 

Bétula Tourn. alba L. 9d., 4. péndula Sm. 1s., 4. urticifolia 2s. 6d., pumila L.: 
1s. 6d., nana L, 1s. 6d., (a.) populifolia Azt. 1s., laciniata 2s. 6d., papyracea 
Ait. 2s. 6d., lénta L. 1s. 6d. 

Borya W. ligistrina Willd. 1s. 6d. 

Broussonétia Vent. papyrifera Vent. 1s. 6d. 

Bixus Tourn. sempervirens arboréscens Mill, 1s., s. marginata Hort. 1s., s. myrti- 
folia Lam. Ency. 1s. 

Callina Sal. vulgaris decimbens Don’s Miller 1s. 6d., v. flore pléno Don’s Miller 
1s. 6d., v. foliis variegatis Don’s Miller 1s. 6d., v. coccinea Don’s Miller 1s. 6d. 

Caléphaca Fisch. wolgarica Fisch. 5s. 

Colycanthus Lindi. fléridus L. 1s. 6d. 

’ Caragana Lam. arboréscens Lam. 1s. 6d., (a.) Altagana Poir. 2s. 6d., frutéscens 
Dec. 1s. 6d., pygme'a Dec. 2s. 6d., spindsa Dec. 2s. 6d., tragacanthoides Poir. 2s. 
6d., Chamlagu Lam. 1s. 6d. 

C4rpinus LZ. Bétulus LZ. 9d., americana Miche. 2s. 6d. 

Carya Nutt. alba Nutt. 2s. 6d. 

Cassandra D. Don calyculata D. Don 2s. 6d. 

Castanea Tourn. vésca Gertn. 1s. 6d., v. asplenifolia 2s. 6d., v. variegata 2s. 6d. 

Catalpa Juss. syringefolia Sims 1s. 6d. 

Ceanothus LZ. americanus L. 1s. 

Cédrus Barrel. Libani Barr, 5s. 

Celastrus Z. scandens L. 1s. 6d. 

Céltis Tourn. occidentalis L. 1s. 6d., 0. cordata Willd. 1s. 6d., crassifolia Lam. 
Is. 6d. 

Cephalanthus Z. occidentalis L. 1s. 6d. : 

Cérasus Juss. vulgaris flore pléno Hort. 1s. 6d., v. foliis variegatis Hort. 3s. 6d., 
(v.) semperflorens Dec. 1s. 6d., serrulataG. Don 1s. 6d., Psetido-Cérasus 2s. 6d., Cha- 
mecérasus Lois. 2s. 6d., prostrata Ser. 2s. 6d., depréssa Ph. 1s. 6d., pygme'a Lois. 
1s. 6d., nigra Lots. 2s. 6d., japénica Lois. 2s. 6d., j. multiplex Ser. 2s. 6d., Mahaleb 
Mill. 2s. 6d., Padus Dec. 9d., P. bractedsa Ser. 1s. 6d., virginiana Miche. 1s., lusi- 
tanica Lozs. 1s. 6d., Laurocérasus Lois. 6d., angustifolia Hort. 9d. 

Cércis L. Siliquastrum L. 1s. 6d. 

Chimonanthus Lindl. fragrans Lindl. 2s. 6d., luteus Hort. 2s. 6d. 

Chionanthus L. virginica LZ. 2s. 6d. 

Cistus L. créticus L. 1s. 6d., obtusifolius Swé. ls. 6d., corbariénsis Pourr. 1s. 6d., 
oblongifolius Swé. 1s. 6d. 

Clématis £. Flammula ZL. Js., orientalis E.1s. 6d., Vitalba LE. 9d., virginiana L. 
Is. 6d., triternata Dec. 1s. 6d., florida Thunb. 1s. 6d., f. flore pléno 1s. 6d., Viticélla 
cxrulea 1s. 6d., v. purptrea ls. 6d., v. multiplex 1s. 6d., montana Ham. Is. 6d. 

Cléthra L. alnifolia Z. 1s. 6d. 
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Colutea R. Br. arboréscens L. 9d., (a.) cruénta Ait. 1s. 

Comptonia Banks asplenifolia Banks 1s. 6d. 

Coréma D. Don alba D. Don Qs. 6d. 

Coriaria Niss. myrtifolia L. 1s. 6d. 

Cornus L. alternifolia L. 9d., sanguinea L. 9d., s. foliis variegatis 1s., alba L. 9d., 
a. sibiriea 9d., (4.) stricta Lam. 2s. 6d., (a.) circinata L’ Hérit. 1s. 6d., mas L. 1s. 6d. 

Coronilla Neck. E’merus L. 1s. 

Corylus L. Avellana L. heteroph¥lla 1s. 6d., A. purpurea Is. 6d., Colairna L. 2s. 
6d., rostrata Ait. 1s. 

Cotoneaster Med. vulgaris Lindl. 1s. 6d., (v.) tomentdsa Lindl. 1s. 6d., (v.) laxi- 
flora Jacq. 3s. 6d., frigida Wall. 2s. 6d., (f.) affinis Lindl. 2s. 6d., acuminata Lindl. 
2s. 6d., nummularia Lindl. 1s. 6d., rotundifolia Wall. 1s. 6d., (r.) microphylla Wail, 
Is. 6d. 

Cratz‘gus Lindl. coce‘nea L. 1s. 6d., c. corallina Qs. 6d., c. indentata 2s. 6d., ec. 
maxima 2s. 6d., glandulosa W. 2s. 6d., g. subvillosa 2s. 6d., punctata rubra Pursh 
2s. 6d., p. stricta Hort. 2s. 6d., p. aurea Pursh 2s. 6d., pyrifolia Ait. 1s. 6d., macra- 
eantha Lodd. 2s. 6d., Cris-galli spléndens Dec. 2s. 6d., C. pyracanthifolia Dec. 2s. 
6d., C. salicifolia Dec. 2s. 6d., (C.) ovalifolia Horn. 2s. 6d., (C.) prunifolia Bose 
2s. 6d., nigra Waldst. & Kit. 2s. 6d., purpurea Bosc 2s. 6d., p. altaica 2s. 6d., Dou- 
glasii Lindl. 2s. 6d., flava Ait. 1s. 6d., (f.) lobata Bose 2s. 6d., trilobata Lodd. 2s. 
6d., apiifolia Michx. 2s. 6d., a. minor 2s. 6d., cordata Mill. 2s. 6d., spathulata Elliot 
2s. 6d., (A.) maroceana Pers. 3s. 6d., Aronia Bose 2s. 6d., orientalis Bosc 2s. 6d., 
0. sanguinea 2s. 6d., tanacetifolia Pers. 2s. 6d., t. glabra Lodd. 2s. 6d., t. Leeana 
2s. 6d., heterophylla Fluyge 2s. 6d., Oxyacantha obtusata Dec. 1s. 6d., O. laciniata 
Arb. Brit. 1s. 6d., O. eriocdrpa Lindl. 2s.6d., O. Oliveriana Arb. Brit. 1s. 6d., 
OQ. melanocarpa Arb. Brit. 1s. 6d., O. airea Hort. 1s. 6d., O. multiplex Horé. 1s. 
6d., O. rosea Hort. 1s. 6d., O. punicea Lodd. 2s. 6d., O. p. fldre pléno 3s. 6d., O. 
foliis argénteis Hort. 1s. 6d., O. stricta Lodd. 2s. 6d., O. regine Hort. 1s. 6d., O. 
pre cox Hort. 2s. 6d., O. monégyna Arb. Brit. 1s. 6d., O. apétala Lodd. 1s. 6d., 
parvifolia Ait. 3s. 6d., virginica Lodd. 3s. 6d., mexicana Moc. & Sesse 2s. 6d., Pyra- 
cantha Pers. 1s. 6d. 

Cupréssus LZ. sempervirens L. 1s. 6d., s. horizontalis Mill. Dic. 1s. 6d., thydides 
LI, 2s. 6d. 

Cydonia Tourn. vulgaris pyriférmis 2s. 6d., sinénsis Thouin 2s. 6d., japonica Pers. 
Is. 6d., j. flore albo 2s. 6d. 

Cytisus Dec. albus Link 1s., incarnatus 2s. 6d., Labarnum L. 1s, L. querci- 
folium Hort. 1s. 6d., L. purpurascens 1s. 6d., (L.) alpinus Mill. 1s., (L.) a. péndulus 
2s. 6d., nigricans L. 9d., sessilifolius L. 9d., s. albus Hort. 2s. 6d., purptreus Scop. 
1s., supinus Jacq. 9d., capitatus Jacq. 9d., polytrichus Bieb. 1s., biflorus L’ Hérit. 9d. 

Dabe'cia D. Don polifdlia D. Don 1s. 6d., p. flore albo Swt. 1s. 6d. 

Daphne ZL. Mezéreum LZ. 1s., M. flore albo 1s. 6d., M. autumnale 2s. 6d., 
pontica L. 1s. 6d., Cnedrum L. 1s. 6d. 

Deutzia Thunb. scabra Thunb. 1s. 6d. 

Diervilla Tourn. canadénsis Willd. 1s. 

Diospyros LZ. Lotus L. 2s. 6d., virginiana L. 2s. 6d. 

Direa ZL. -palistris L. 3s. 6d. 

Eleagnus Tourn. horténsis angustifolia Bieb. 1s. 6d. 

E’/mpetrum L. nigrum L, 2s. 6d. 

E’phedra L monostachya L. 2s. 6d. 

Erica D. Don Tétralix L. 1s. 6d., T. aiba 1s. 6d., cinérea L. 1s. 6d., c. atro- 
purptrea 1s. 6d., c. alba 1s. 6d., ciliaris L. 1s. 6d. 

Euénymus Tourn. europe us L. 9d., e. nanus Lodd. 1s. 6d., e. fractu albo Lodd. 
ls. 6d., verrucdsus Scop. 1s. 6d., latifolius C. Bauh. 1s. 6d., americanus L. 2s. 6d. 

Fagus L. sylvatica L. 9d., s. purpurea Ait. 1s. 6d., s. foliis variegatis 1s. 6d., 
s. heterophylla 2s. 6d., s. cristata 3s. 6d., s. péndula 2s. 6d. 

Fontanésia Lindl. phillyreoides Labill. 1s. 

Fothergilla Z. alnifolia Z. 1s. 6d.° 

Fraxinus Tourn. excélsior LZ. atirea Willd. 2s, 6d., e. crispa Arb, Brit. 2s. 6d., e. 
verrucosa Desf. 2s. 6d., e. nana Lodd. Cat. 2s. 6d., (e.) heterophylla Vahl. 2s. 6d., (e.) 
parvifolia Willd. 1s. 6d., lentiscifolia Desf. 2s. 6d., 1..péndula 3s. 6d., (americana 
Willd.) pubéscens Walt. 2s. 6d., (a.) sambucifolia Vahl 2s. 6d., (a.) juglandifolia 
Lam. 2s. 6d., (a.) epiptera Vahl 2s. 6d., (a.) ovata Bose 2s. 6d., (a.) pannosa Vent. 
& Bosc 2s. 6d. 

Garrya Doug. elliptica Doug. 2s. 6d. 
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Gaulthéria Z. Shallon Pursh 2s. 6d. 

Genista Lam. radiata Scop. 1s. 6d., prostrata Lam. 1s. 6d., prociambens Waldst. & 
Kit. 1s. % 

Gleditschia Z. triacanthos L. 1s. 6d., sinénsis Lam, 2s. 6d., s, purpurea 3s. 6d., 
(s.) ferox Desf. 3s. 6d., caspica Desf. 2s. 6d. 

Gordonia Ellis pubéscens Ph. 2s. 6d. 

Gymnoéocladus Lam. canadénsis Lam. 2s. 6d. 

Gypsocallis Sal. vagans Sal. 1s., carnea D. Don 1s. 6d. 

Halésia Ellis tetraptera L. 2s. 6d., diptera L. 2s. 6d. 

Halimodéndron argénteum 2s. 6d. 

Hamameélis L. virginica L, 2s. 6d. 

Hédera Swartz Hélix LZ. 1s., H. canariénsis Dec. 1s. 6d., H. foliis argénteis 
1s. 6d. 

Helidnthemum Tourn. canum Dunal 1s., erd6ceum Pers. 1s., vulgare Gert. 1s., 
surrejanum Mill. 1s., macranthum Swit. 1s., m. miltiplex Swt. 1s., rhodanthum Dunal 
Is., canéscens Swt. 1s., mutdabile Pers. 1s., sulphireum Willd. 1s., venastum Sw. 1s., 
Milleri Swt. 1s. 

Hibiscus L. syriacus foliis variegatis 1s. 6d., s. flore variegato 9d., s. flore pur- 
pureo 9d, s. flore rubro 9d., s. flore albo 9d. 

Hippéphae LZ. Rhamnoides mas ZL, 1s. 6d., salicifolia D. Don 1s. 6d. 

Hydrangea Z. arboréscens L. 1s., nivea Miche. 1s. 6d., quercifolia Bartram 2s. 6d. 

Hypéricum L.’elatum Ait. 1s., bircinum ZL. 9d.,'calycinum L. 9d., prolificum L. 9d. 

Tex 1. Aquifolium LZ. heterophyllum 2s. 6d., A. serratifolium 2s. 6d., A. crispum 
2s. 6d., A. férox 2s. 6d., A. senéscens 2s. 6d., A. Albo marginatum 2s. 6d., A. atreo 
marginatum 2s. 6d., A. aireo pictum Qs. 6d., A. férox argénteum 2s. 6d., A. f. 
aureum 2s. 6d., A. fractu liteo 2s. 6d., balearica Desf. 2s. 6d., opaca Ait. Qs. 6d., 
Cassine Ait. 3s. 6d. 

I'tea L. virginica L. 2s. 6d. 

Jasminum Forskoel friticans L. 1s., humile Z. 1s. 6d., officinale L. 1s. 

Juglans L. régia L. 2s. 

Juniperus Z. communis L. 1s., ce. suécica Mart. 1s. 6d., c. nana Willd. 2s. 6d., 
virginiana L. 1s. 6d., Sabina L. 1s. 6d., S. tamariscifolia Ait. 2s. 6d., S. foliis varie- 
gatis Mart. 2s. 6d. S. prostrata 2s. 6d., phoenicea L. 5s., rectirva Ham 3s. 6d., chi- 
nénsis L. 2s. 6d. 

Kalmia L. latifolia L. 2s. 6d., glaica Ait. 1s. 6d. 

Kérria Dec. japonica Dec. 1s. 6d., j. flore pléno 6d. 

Koelreutéria Larm. paniculata Laxm. 1s. 6d. 

Larix Tourn. europea Dec. 9d. 

Latrus Phin. nébilis £. 1s. 6d., n. salicifolia Swt. 1s. 6d., Sassafras L. 7s. 6d., 
Benzoin L. 2s. 6d. 

Lédum ZL. palustre Z. 1s. 6d. 

Leucéthoe D. Don spinuldsa G. Don 2s. 6d. 

Ligtistrum Tourn. vulgare Trag. 6d., v. xanthoc4rpum 6d. 

Liquidambar L. Styraciflua L. 2s. 6d., imbérbe Willd. 1s. 6d. 

Liriodéndron LZ. Tulip‘fera L. 2s. 6d. 

Lonicera Desf. Periclymenum L. serétinum Ait. 1s., P. bélgicum 1s., P. quer- 
cifolium Ait. 9d., grata Ait. 1s., tatarica L. rubrifléra Dec. 9d., pyrenaica L. 1s. 6d., 
alpigena L. 1s. 6d., certlea L. 1s. 6d., ibérica Bieb. 1s. 

Lycium LZ. barbarum L. 9d. 

Maclira Nutt. aurantiaca Nutt. 2s. 6d. 

Magnolia L. grandiflora L. 2s. 6d., g. obovata Ait. 3s. 6d., g. exoniénsis Hort. 
3s 6d., glaica L. 3s. 6d., g. Thompsoniana 7s. 6d., acuminata L. 2s. 6d., (ac.) 
cordata Mx. 3s. 6d., conspicua Salisb. 5s., purpurea Bot. Mag. 1s. 6d., (p.) gracilis 
2s. 6d. 

Mahonia Nutt. Aquifolium Nutt. 2s. 6d., repens G. Don 3s. 6d. 

Malachodéndron Cav. ovatum Cav. 2s. 6d. 

Menispérmum ZL. canadénse L. 1s. 6d. 

Menziésia Smith globularis Salisb. 2s. 6d. 

Méspilus Lindl. germanica L. 2s. 6d., Smithii Dec. 2s. 6d. 

Morus Tourn. nigra Poir. 5s., alba L. 1s. 

Myrica L. Gale ZL. 1s. 6d. 

Myricaria Desv. germanica Desv. 1s. 

Negindo Mench fraxinifolium Nutt. 1s., f. crispum G. Don 1s. 6d. 
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Ononis L. fruticdsa L. 1s. 6d. 

O’rnus Pers. europea Pers. 2s. 6d., (e.) rotundifolia Pers. 2s. 6d. 

O’strya Willd. vulgaris Willd. 1s., (v.) virginica Willd. 1s. 

Oxycoécecus Pers. macrocarpus Pursh ls. 6d. 

Pzonia L. Mottan papaveracea And. 5s., Banksii And. 3s. 6d. 

Palitrus LZ. aculeatus Lam. 2s. 6d. 

Pavia Boerh. rubra Lam. 2s. 6d., r. humilis 2s. 6d., r. h. péndula 2s. 6d., flava Dec. 
1s. 6d., discolor Swt. 2s. 6d., hybrida Dec. 2s. 6d., neglécta G. Don Qs. 6d., ma- 
crocdrpa Hort. 2s. 6d., macrostachya Lois. 1s. 6d. 

Periploca ZL. gre‘ca L. 1s. 6d. 

Pernéttya Gaud. mucronata Gaud. 2s. 6d. 

Pérsica Tourn. vulgaris flore pléno Hort. 2s. 6d. 

Philadélphus LZ. coronarius L. 9d., c. fldre pléno Lodd. 9d., ¢. variegatus Lodd. 
1s. 6d., verrucdsus Schrad. 9d., (v.) latifolius Schrad. 9d., laxus Schrad. 9d., (1.) 
grandiflorus Willd. 9d., hirstitus Nuté. 9d. 

Phillyrea Tourn. angustifolia L. 2s. 6d., latifolia L. 2s. 6d., (1.) obliqua Ait. 
Is. 6d. 

Picea D. Don pectinata 1s., balsimea L. 1s. 

Pinus L. sylvéstris L. 6d., (s.) pumilio Henke 2s. 6d., p. Mughus 2s. 6d., inops 
Ait. 1s. 6d., Laricio Poir. 1s. 6d., (1u.) austriaca Hoss 1s., (.) Pallasidna Lamb. 
Qs. 6d., Pinaster Ait. 1s. 6d., Pinea L. 1s. 6d., Cémbra L. 2s. 6d., Strobus L. 9d. 

Pistacia Z. Terebinthus L. 2s. 6d., Lentiscus L. 3s. 6d. 

Planera Gel. Richardi Miche. 1s. 6d. 

Platanus L. orientalis L. 1s. 6d., occidentalis 2. 1s. 6d. 

Populus Tourn. alba L. 1s., trémula LZ. péndula 1s., gre ‘ca Aié. 1s., nigra L. 1s., 
n. salicifolia 2s. 6d., monolifera Aié. 1s., m. mas 1s., m. Lindleyana 1s., fastigiata 
1s., heterophylla L. 5s., balsamifera L. 1s., cAndicans Ait. 1s. 

Potentilla LZ. fruticosa L. 9d. 

Prinos £. deciduus Dec. 1s. 6d., verticillatus L. 1s. 6d. 

Prunus Tourn. spinosa flore pléno 1s. 6d., doméstica myrobalana 2s. 6d., ma- 
ritima Wangenheim 2s. 6d. 

Ptélea L. trifoliata L. 2s. 6d. 

Pyrus Lindl. com. foliis varieg. 2s. 6d., (c.) nivalis L. 1s. 6d., (c.) salicifolia L. 
1s. 6d. (c.) amygdaliformis Vil. 2s. 6d., sinénsis Lindl. 2s. 6d., bollwylleriana Dec. 
Is. 6d., varioldsa Wall. 2s. 6d., (m.) prunifolia W. 1s. 6d., (m.) baceata L. 1s 6d., rivu- 
laris Doug. 1s. 6d., coronaria L. 1s. 6d., spectabilis Ait. 1s. 6d., A’ria Ehrh. 1s. 6d., 
A. latifolia H. S. 1s. 6d., (A.) intermédia Hhrh. 1s. 6d., (A.) vestita Wall. 2s. 6d., 
torminalis Hhrh. 1s. 6d., pinnatifida Hhrh. 1s. 6d., aucuparia Gertn. 1s., americana 
Dec. 2s. 6d., Sorbus Gerén. 1s., lanugindsa Dee. 1s. 6d., spuria Dec. 1s. 6d., spur. 
péndula 1s. 6d., arbutifolia ZL. 1s. 6d., a. serétina Lindl. 2s. 6d., (a.) floribinda 
Lindl. 2s. 6d., (a.) depréssa Lindl. 2s. 6d., pubens Lindl. 2s. 6d., grandifolia Lindl. 
2s. 6d., Chamemeéspilus Lindl. 2s. 6d. 

Quércus L. pedunculata Willd. fastigiata 3s. 6d., p. heterophylla 5s., p. foliis 
variegatis 3s. 6d., p. purpurea 3s. 6d., sessilifldra Sal. 2s. 6d., pyrenaica Willd. 
2s. 6d., E’sculus L. 2s. 6d., Cérris L. 1s. 6d., C. variegata 5s., C. austriaca 3s. 6d., 
C. fulhaménsis 3s. 6d., C. Lucombeana crispa 3s. 6d., A’gilops L. 2s. 6d., AN. 
péndula 3s. 6d, alba 1s. 6d., macrocarpa 3s. 6d., Prinus L. 3s. 6d., rubra L. 5s , 
coccinea Willd. 1s. 6d., palistris Willd. 2s. 6d., Phéllos L. 3s. 6d., Vex L. 1s. 6d., 
gramuntia L. 3s. 6d., coccifera L. 3s. 6d., Siber L. 1s. 6d., Tarneri Willd. 3s. 6d. 

Rhamnus Lam. Alatéraus L. 1s., A. foliis atireis 1s. 6d., hybridus L’ Hérit. 
ls. 6d., catharticus L, 1s., saxdtilis Z. 1s., Erythroxylon Pall. 1s. 6d., alpinus L. 
9d., Frangula L. 1s. 6d., latifolius L’ Hérit. 1s. 6d. 

Rhododéndron LZ. pénticum L. 1s. 6d., p. Smithii 5s., p. azaleoides 2s. 6d., 
maximum L. 2s. 6d., (m.) purpureum G. Don 3s. 6d., catawbiénse Michz. 2s. 6d., 
punctatum Andr. 3s. 6d., ferrugineum L. 2s. 6d., (? f.) hirsutum 1s. 6d., datricum 
L.. 1s. 6d., flavum G. Don 1s. 6d., nudiflorum coccineum 2s. 6d., viscosum Torr. 
2s. 6d., Rhodora G. Don 2s. 6d. 

Rhis L. Cétinus LZ. 1s. 6d., typhina L. 9d., glabra L. 1s. 6d., g. coccinea 1s. 6d., 
venenata Dec. 2s. 6d., radicans L. 2s. 6d., Toxicodéndron L. 2s. 6d., suaveolens Ait. 
2s. 6d. 

Ribes L. setdsum Lindl. 1s., triflorum W. 1s., (t.) niveum Lindl. 1s., (t.) Cynés- 
bati L. 1s., (t.) divaricatum Dougl. 9d., specidsum 1s. 6d., Diacantha L. 9d., lacdstre 
Poir. 1s., rubrum L. foliis albo variegatis 9d., (r.) alpinum J. 1s., (r.) petree‘um 
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Wulf. 9d., (x.) multiflorum Kit. 1s., punctatum R. § P. 1s., nigrum L. foliis varie- 
gatis 9d., (n.) triste Pall. 9d., (n.) grandiflorum 9d., (.) parviflorum 9d., céreum 
Dougl. 1s. 6d., sanguineum Pursh 9d., s. glutindsum Benth. 1s., s. malyaceum Benth. 
Is., s. atroribens Hort. 9d., atireum pre cox Lindl. 9d., a. serétinum Lindl. 9d. (a.) 
tenuiflorum Lindl. 9d., (a.) flavum Coll. 9d. 

Robinia LZ. Psetd-Acacia L. 1s., P. umbraculifera Dec. 3s. 6d., P. tortudsa Dec. 
2s. 6d., P. sophorefolia 1s. 6d., P. macrophylla 1s. 6d., P. microphylla 1s. 6d., (P.) 
viscosa Vent 1s. 6d., hispida L. 1s. 6d., h. rosea 1s. 6d,, h. macrophylla 1s. 6d. 

Rosa Tourn. féerox Lawr. 1s. 6d., bracteata Wendl. 1s. 6d., cinnamomea Besl. 1s., 
sulphtrea Ait. 1s., spinosissima L. 1s., damascena Mill. 1s., centifolia provincialis 
Mill. 1s., villosa ZL. 1s., rubigindsa L. 1s., canina Z. 1s., indica L. 1s., semper- 
virens L. 1s. 

Rubus L. laciniatus W. 1s. 6d., spectabilis Ph. 1s., fruticdsus L. pomponius Is. 6d., 
f, foliis variegatis 1s. 6d., f. leucocarpus 1s. 6d., odoratus L. 1s., nutkanus Moe. 1s. 

Riuscus L. aculeatus L. 6d., Hypogléssum LZ. 1s., racemosus L. 1s. 

Salisbtirria Sm. adiantifolia Sm. 3s. 6d., a. fem. 3s. 6d. 

Salix Z. purpurea L. 1s. 6d., triandra L. 1s. 6d., pentandra L. 1s. 6d., Meye- 
riana Willd. 1s. 6d., babylénica L. 1s. 6d., b. erispa Hort. 1s. 6d., decipiens Hoff. 
1s. 6d., fragilis L. 1s. 6d., Russeliana Sm. 1s. 6d., alba L. 1s. 6d., vitellina L. 
ls. 6d., acuminata Sm. 1s. 6d., Pontederana Willd. 1s. 6d., aurita L. 1s. 6d., caprea 
LL. 1s. 6d. 

Sambucus Tourn. nigra L.1s.,n. leucocarpa 1s.,n. laciniata 1s., racemosa L. 2s.6d. 

Shephérdia Nutt. argéntea Nutt. 1s. 6d., canadénsis Nutt. 2s. 6d. 

Smilax L. aspera L. 1s. 6d., Sarsaparilla L. 2s. 6d., rotundifolia L. 2s. 6d. 

Sophora R. Br. japonica L. 1s., j. péndula 10s. 6d. 

Spartium Dec. janceum L. 1s., j. flore pléno 2s. 6d. 

Spire’a L. opulifolia L. 9d., chamzdrifolia L. 9d., (c.) ulmifolia Scop. 9d., tri- 
lobata ZL. 9d., hypericifolia Dec. 9d., corymbosa Raf. 9d., bélla Sims 1s., salicifolia 
L. 9d., tomentosa L. 1s., levigata L. 1s., arizefolia Smith 1s., sorbifolia L. 1s. 

Staphyléa Z. trifolia Z. 1s., pinnata L. 1s. 

Studrtia virginica 3s. 6d. 

Symphoricarpos Dill. vulgaris Michxr. 9d., v. foliis variegatis 1s. 6d., racemosus 
Mich. 1s. 

Syringa L. vulgaris L. 9d., v. alba 9d., Josikez’a Jacg. 2s. 6d., pérsica L. 9d. 
p. alba 9d., p. laciniata 9d., rothomagénsis Renault 9d. 

Tamarix Desv. gallica L. 9d. 

Taxus L. baccata L. 2s. 6d., b. fastigiata 2s. 6d., (b.) canadénsis Willd. 3s. 6d. 

Taxddium Rich. distichum Rich. 2s. 6d., d. sinénse péndulum 5s. 

Thuja L. occidentalis ZL. 1s. 6d., orientalis L. Zs. 6d., 0. tatarica 2s. 6d. 

Tilia L. europe‘a L. microphylla 1s. 6d., e. platypbylla 1s. 6d., e. rubra 1s. 6d., 
e. laciniata 1s. 6d., e. atirea 1s. 6d., (e.) alba Waldst. & Kit. 2s. 6d., americana L. 
2s. 6d., pubéscens ls. 6d. 

Ulex L. europe‘a L. 9d., e. flore pléno 1s., stricta 1s. 6d. 

Vace nium L. Myrtillus Z. 1s., caespitosum Micha. 1s. 6d., resindsum Ait. 2s. 6d., 
Arctostaphylos L. 2s. 6d., (2?A.) padifolium Sm. 2s. 6d., Vitis idea L. 2s. 6d, 
ovatum Pursh 3s. 6d. 

Vibarnum ZL. Tinus L. 1s., T. lucida dit. 1s., Lentago L. 1s. 6d., (L.) pruni- 
folium L. 1s. 6d., levigatum Willd. 1s., dentatum Lin. 1s., O’pulus stérilis Dec. 9d. 

Vinea L. major L. 6d., minor foliis argénteis 9d. 

Virgilia L. lutea Micha. 1s. 

Vitis L. vinifera apiifolia Hort. 2s. 6d., Labrisca L. 3s., cordifolia Miche. $s., 
riparia Michz. 3s. 

Wistaria Nutt. frutéscens Dec. 1s. 6d., chinénsis Dec. 2s. 6d. 

Xanthorhiza L. apiifolia L’ Hérit. 1s. 6d. 

Xanthéxylum L. fraxineum Willd. 2s 6d. 

Yicea L. gloridsa L. 5s., recurvifolia Salisb. 5s., flaccida Haw. 1s. 6d. 

Zenobia D. Don speciosa D. Don 2s. 6d., s. pulverulénta Pursh 2s. 6d. 


All the plants sent to the Derby Arboretum were, from pre- 
ference, chosen of small size, as most likely to be taken up with 
roots proportionate to their tops, and consequently to live and 
thrive in their new situation. 
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We may state here of Messrs. Whitley and Osborn’s Cata- 
logue, just published, that it contains the names, correctly spelt 
and accented, and with the same authorities as in our Arboretum 
Britannicum, of above 1400 species and varieties; of every one 
of which, without a single exception, they have plants in their 
nursery, or had at the time the Catalogue was published. So 
particular are Messrs. Whitley and Osborn in this respect, that 
they have not included in their list about fifty kinds, the plants 
of which they procured from other nurseries. Of these 1400 
kinds Messrs. Whitley and Osborn can send out, this season, 
1300 sorts for the sum of 1607. Next year the collection will be 
increased by the addition of all the new species and good varieties 
that can be got; and the whole will be assiduously propagated, 
so as to produce healthy vigorous young plants for sale. 

In directing attention to Messrs. Whitley and Osborn’s Cata- 
logue, we think we are doing a service both to nurserymen and 
country gentlemen ; for from this Catalogue both can select as 
complete a collection of plants as can be desired, and with 
names which, we state without hesitation, are more correctly 
applied than those to be found in any other nursery whatever. 
In all probability there are various nurseries where some of the 
planis may be sold as cheap as in the Fulham Nursery; but 
assuredly we do not know of one, where so complete and so 
correctly named a collection is to be procured at so low a price. 
As we have been partly the means of inducing Messrs. Whitley 
and Osborn to adopt the nomenclature of our Arb. Brit., we 
feel bound strongly to recommend them, and their Catalogue of 
Trees and Shrubs, to the public. 

Bayswater, Jan. 1840. 


Arr. VI. A Year's Culture of the Hyacinth, as practised at Haarlem 
in Holland, beginning with the Season for Planting, in October. 
(Translated from the Verhandlungen des Vereins,” &c., of Frankfort on the 
Maine. By J. L.) 

OcTroperR. — The Dutch method of planting bulbs is of all 
methods the best. The whole piece of ground allotted for them 
is divided into beds. The first bed is dug from 3 to 5 inches 
deep (according to the strength or kind of bulb to be planted), 
and this quantity of earth that is dug out is conveyed to the 
further side of the last bed in the piece of ground. The bed 
which has had this earth taken from it is equally raked, and 
divided into rows, when the bulbs are placed gently upon it. 
The second bed is then dug out in like manner, and the earth 
which is taken from it is used for covering the bulbs in the first 
bed ; and in this manner they proceed to the last bed, which is 
covered with the earth of the first bed, which was deposited 
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- there. When there is but one bed to be planted, it is advis- 
able, if not thought too much trouble, to put a layer of sand 
where the bulbs are to be placed, or only a little on the very 
spot on which each bulb is to be placed. 

With regard to the space between each bulb, eight of those 
that are capable of producing flowers are planted on the extent 
of 33 ft.; but they must always be put nearer or further apart, 
according to the strength of the bulbs. Very small bulbs, or 
those not capable of producing flowers, are not planted singly, 
but are sown in rows, as it is of no consequence whether the 
sides or points of these bulbs are next the ground. 

Those kinds which grow high and strong should, in general, 
be planted the deepest, that is, 5 or 6 inches deep. ‘Those kinds 
that grow low should not be planted so deep; but those kinds 
which are liable to produce an excess of offsets (Durchwachs) 
must be planted the deepest of all, viz. 6 in. Among the latter 
may be mentioned in particular ’Amie du Coeur. It must 
also be particularly observed, that, when the soil is stiff, the 
bulbs must not be planted so deep as when the soil is light. It 
can be best ascertained during the warm days in spring, if the 
bulbs have not been planted deep enough; because, when that 
is the case, the leaves begin to flag; while those that are too 
deep in the soil assume a yellowish appearance. ‘They then 
become rather smaller than larger, and have a withered appear- 
ance. ‘Those of a very small sort are generally not planted so 
deep as the other kinds; such as la Duchesse de Parma, la Mar- 
quise de la Coste, le Bonaparte, le Roi Sphéros, le Kaiser Alex- 
andre, &c. ; 

The weather should be dry during the time of planting. If 
there is a continuance of rain after a space of fourteen days, it 
is very injurious; because, as the germ prevents the bulb from 
being completely closed, the water finds its way in, and causes 
the bulb to rot. 

Forced hyacinths should be planted in a lighter soil, because 
it makes them flower sooner; and those bulbs which are diffi- 
cult to flower, or which are apt to flower late, should have a 
light dry soil. Care must be taken, as already observed, that 
bulbs are not planted again on the same bed for the space of 
five years; and every year a change of soil must be given, 
either lighter or stiffer; such as, if the previous soil had been 
light, it should now be very light, or a stiff soil: but it must be 
remembered that all those with white flowers do not generally 
do so well in a stiff soil as most of those with blue flowers, and 
all those kinds which are apt to have the rot must very seldom 
be planted in a stiff soil. Yet bulbs which are grown in a stiff 
soil sometimes, to our great astonishment, produce beautiful 
flowers; but they generally perish before the next time of plant- 
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ing; and in general, when you have been so unfortunate as to 
plant in too stiff a soil (which may be known by the luxuriance 
of the leaves), it is better to take the bulbs up before they have 
done growing, as they would be sure to become wrinkled, and 
perhaps mouldy, afterwards. 

November and December. — These are the principal operations 
for hyacinths during the month of October; and during Novem- 
ber the same may be continued, if not finished in October. 
The weeds, also, must be all taken out from those beds where 
the bulbs are planted ; and the beds must then be nicely raked, 
and made ready for covering, in case of frost in December. 
This covering is made of reeds, and the covering which was 
used for the former year is now put under the new one, so that 
the whole becomes several inches thick. There is a covering 
also on the sides of the trenches, fastened down by means of 
pegs. When there is a continuance of rain, the trenches are 
filled with water, which must immediately be reinoved. 

January and February. — During the months of January and 
February, the ground in which hyacinths are to be planted in the 
following October must be deeply dug, and where the beds are 
planted, the water must be carefully removed from the trenches. 

March. — When frost is no longer apprehended, the covering 
of the beds may be taken off; but great care must be taken not to 
remove it too soon, that it may not be necessary to put it on 
again. After all the beds have been carefully cleaned and 
raked, they are watered witha mixture of cow-dung and water, 
which forms a slight crust on the surface, and prevents the 
wind from causing any irregularity on the beds. ‘That piece of 
ground which, in the previous months, had been deeply dug and 
intended for hyacinths the next year, should now be manured 
as above described, with four wheelbarrowfuls of pure cow-dung 
to the square yard, which is dug in 1 ft. deep. 

April.—'Time of flowering. At this time the plants should 
be carefully examined, to see if by any accident one or two of a 
different kind have been mixed with those that are pure, and to 
mark them out. After the bulbs have flowered, the flower-stalks 
should be cut off, to make the leaves grow stronger, and laid in a 
place where they can do no injury; because, should they be 
brought again to the hyacinth beds, they would cause all the 
bulbs torot. They cannot even be used as manure for trees, &c.; 
because, if they are not poisonous, they at least always contain 
a corrosive property, and to such a degree, that in the month of 
October the labourers, after working five or six hours among 
them, become red and fiery all over, and are in very great pain 
during all this month, till this labour terminates. ‘This pain 
even prevents sleep. 


There are some kinds, and particularly those that have small 
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bulbs and full strong flowers (so much so, that the flower is out 
of proportion with the bulb), that should have the flower-stalk 
cut off as soon as the flowers have expanded, in order that the 
plant may not die of exhaustion. HenrilV. belongs to this 
kind. It is rather expensive, but very beautiful. 

A strong wind after flowering is very injurious; because, as 
the bulbs are then only beginning to increase in size, the wind 
blowing them backwards and forwards must retard their growth, 
and be very injurious to them generally. ‘This is generally ob- 
viated by thick edges or palings; and, where there are only a 
few beds, they can be protected with less trouble. 

May. — Attention must be paid in this month to keep the 
bulbs free of weeds, and to see that none of their leaves are 
hanging down here and there, which is a sign that the bulbs 
have not been deep enough planted. 

June. — Time for removal. Those bulbs which are in too 
stiff a soil are generally taken out in the beginning of June, 
while they are still increasing in size. This must not be neg- 
lected; because, although they may appear fine large bulbs, 
they would, if suffered to exhaust themsglves, either wither on 
the drying-boards, or, for the most part, would perish the fol- 
lowing year. They are easily known by their very luxuriant 
and beautiful growth at this time (the beginning of June), in a 
soil which is not sufficiently sandy, or contains too much rich 
or stiff soil; and their beautiful growth must not induce you to 
let them remain longer in it, as mischief would be sure to fol- 
low. It is, indeed, very possible, that the bulbs may afterwards 
shrivel in some degree, and become mouldy by being disturbed 
while they are increasing in size; but, as this can be remedied 
by cleaning and trimming them carefully, there is nothing to be 
dreaded. 

Those plants which are only moderately luxuriant may re- 
main in the ground till the end of June; but the usual time is 
the middle of this month. A yellow or withered appearance at 
the tips of the leaves is a sure sign that they have done grow- 
ing; and, when this is the case, it is advisable to take them out. 
Dry weather, during this operation, is indispensably necessary ; 
therefore, when there is not a continuation of fine weather, every 
moment of dry weather or sunshine should be taken advantage 
of; but in very warm situations, where the sun has too great 
a power on the sand, care must be taken that those bulbs 
which are taken out and laid on the ground do not perish by 
the too great heat of the sun. In that case, this operation 
should be performed in the morning. 

The manner of taking out the bulbs in Holland is nearly as 
follows : — First, all the leaves are pulled up in the same way as 
you would pull out weeds. ‘The bulb remains in the ground, 
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and the leaves break off exactly at the point or summit of the 
bulb, which it is very necessary to preserve. When the leaves 
are removed, the bulbs are immediately taken out; and this 
must not be delayed even to the following day, because, when 
the leaves are taken away, and wet weather follows, the moisture 
penetrates into the bulb and makes it sickly. If they have 
been planted in rows, and in good order, they are easily found 
again. You must kneel down and take out the first row, and so 
on till you come to the end of the bed, laying them all in the foot- 
path. When the bed is empty, it must be raked smooth all 
over, and a strip in the middle, about a foot and a half broad, 
made flat and firm by means of a board being pressed upon it, 
or the back of a spade. On this smooth part of the bed the 
bulbs must be placed in rows, keeping each sort separate; but 
care must be taken at all times to lay those that are diseased by 
themselves, so that they may not infect the others; and, lest 
any of those that are diseased may have been overlooked when 
they are laid to dry, they should be so placed that one bulb may 
not touch the others. It often happens, when the leaves are 
pulled off, as above described, that they do not come entirely 
from the point of the bulb, in which case they must be cut, as 
they would rot off afterwards, and run the risk of destroying a 
whole bed of bulbs in the course of a few days by the rotz. 
When they are laid on the strip of ground to dry, the root ends 
of the bulbs must be turned towards the south, as by this means 
the rays of the sun will have a greater effect upon them. 

When the bulbs are placed on the strip of ground along the 
middle of the bed, the earth from both sides is thrown over 
them two or three inches thick. ‘The Dutch expression for this 
is, lying in the Kdwzl (cool). ‘The length of time they lie in the 
Kéuil depends upon circumstances. If the bulbs are large and 
well grown, they should only lie about a fortnight, because if 
they are kept longer in it, they are in danger ‘of having the 
rotz; but, if they are of a moderate size, they should remain in 
it three or four weeks. A good deal also depends upon the 
weather ; because during damp weather, or when it varies from 
moist to warm weather, they must all be taken out sooner, so as 
not to run the danger of a very serious loss. 

There are two artificial methods of propagating bulbs in 
Holland: one is by means of crosscuts (Kreuzschnitte), the 
other by hollowing out the bulb (Hohlung). Those bulbs that 
are to be propagated by means of crosscuts must undergo the 
operation before they are laid in the Kéuzl. 

The strongest and most healthy bulbs must be chosen for 
either of these operations, as that is the only chance of obtain- 


ing young healthy bulbs. ‘Therefore, when you select bulbs for 
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propagating, and are convinced that they are perfectly healthy, 
without cutting any part off, make four crosscuts in the root 
end half-way up the bulb, after which the bulbs should be laid in 
the Kduzl, and taken out again like the others. 

These cuts open pretty wide the same autumn, and send out 
young bulbs at the cut scales. They must then be planted in 
this state by themselves; and the next year, after having been 
dried on the boards, they are separated and trimmed. While 
they are increasing in size, very little foliage, or none at all, ap- 
pears on the surface of the bed, as the old bulb has no longer 
any influence, and the young ones only exert their strength to- 
wards their own increase. 

The manner of propagating by hollowing out the bulb shall 
be treated of presently. 

July. — According to the above-mentioned treatment, the re- 
moval of the bulbs from the Kéduil takes place either in the 
beginning or the middle of this month. You must take care 
that the weather is fine, so as not to run the risk of a serious 
loss, and also that the rays of the sun do not fall for too great 
a length of time on the bulbs, because it might easily happen 
that great injury might be done, particularly between eleven and 
three o’clock, and it is therefore better that this work should be 
performed every morning between five and eleven. The removal 
of the bulbs from the Kduz/ is easily understood. ‘The two or 
three inches of earth that were thrown over the bulbs are raked 
off, when the bulbs are easily taken out; they are then laid sepa- 
rately, so that the air and the sun may dry them in the course of 
two or three hours. ‘They are afterwards put into a parchment. 
sieve, and carefully shaken, which frees them of all the dry roots 
and scales. If the sieve is not of parchment, it may be of any 
soft material, and the sides should be stuffed, to prevent the bulbs 
from sustaining any injury. ‘They are then brought into the 
bulb-house and laid on the drying-boards, where they may lie 
close to each other, but not on each other. Whenever the bulbs 
are handled, great care must be taken that all those that are 
diseased or dead, and particularly those that have the rotz, are 
removed from the others. 

The beds which are now empty may be planted with vege- 
tables. 

August. — Time of packing. Those bulbs that are intended 
for sale must be selected and examined as above mentioned, to 
see that none are sickly among them. If this month be not 
moist, propagating by means of hollowing out the bulb may be 
performed ; but, if the contrary, it must stand over, and, when 
this is the case, it is better to wait till the following August. It 
is very desirable, as has been already mentioned, that healthy 
and strong bulbs should be chosen for propagating, as it not only 
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insures healthy young ones, but a greater number of them. The 
manner of hollowing out the bulb is as follows : — 

Place your thumb on the root end of the bulb, and cut round 
it with a sharp knife, hollowing out the plate or root end as far 
as the middle of the bulb, and when the knife has passed in a cir- 
cular direction round the bulb, be particularly careful to take it 
out again where the incision began, or rather so to perform this 
circular cut, that the plate extending half-way into the bulb may 
fall out of itself. As this operation causes a great deal of mois= 
ture to flow from the bulb, and also a great degree of danger of 
its rotting away, it is therefore very advisable that it should not 
be undertaken during moist weather. The hollowed out part of 
the bulb ought not to be touched either with the finger or any 
thing else, and the best way is to strew a dry board with fine 
dry sand, to lay the bulbs upon it, and to turn the hollowed out 
part to the sun. 

The sun dries them, and also the heart, which extends as far 
as the point (Nase) of the bulb, and which was not removed 
when the bulb was hollowed out, but now becomes detached by 
the heat of the sun, and can be taken away with a chip of wood. 
When the hollowed part is properly dried, some shelves, or a 
stand, should be prepared in a very dry place, and strewed with 
very fine and dry sand 1 in. thick, on which should be laid the 
hollowed out bulbs till they are planted. If the weather is dry, 
they ought to have air; but, if it is moist, the air should be 
excluded. 

In some places the hollowed out plates are used, because these 
also produce young ones; but they are in general not much 
valued, and are often thrown away, as the young bulbs are never 
vigorous. 

When the hollowed out bulbs are set in the sun, care must be 
taken that they are not burnt when the sun is too hot, in which 
case they should be put in a green-house behind the sashes. 
They must be looked at at least twice a day, because they very 
soon begin to rot; and, if this is neglected for one or two days, 
a very serious injury may be sustained. 

If any of them should have begun to rot, the part should be 
cut off if possible, and the bulb replaced in the sun and air; 
but still an injury is sustained, as the number of young bulbs 
will be diminished. A great many young ones, as small as grains 
of corn, are found on the scales before planting, which should 
be planted rather sooner than any of the others. 

When this kind of propagating proves successful, a great 
many young ones are obtained, but it generally takes four or 
even five years to bring them to perfection ; whereas those that 


are obtained by the crosscuts only take three years, but not 
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nearly so many young ones are obtained. Those which are 
raised from hollowing out, as well as those from the crosscuts, 
do not produce any leaves on the surface of the bed the first 
year. Both should be planted separately, in a suitable part of 
the garden, and in the kind of earth used for hyacinths. 

September. — Packing should go on during this month; and 
_1t must be particularly remembered that all those beds on which 
hyacinths or other bulbs are to be planted must now be dug 
13 or 2 feet deep, so that planting may begin in the following 
month. These beds, which had been already dug deep in the 
months of January and February, and in which (as has been 
mentioned) the dung was dug 1 ft. deep, were cropped with 
vegetables or annuals during summer. 


Art. VII. Notice respecting some new hybrid Primroses raised 
between the Polyanthus and the Chinese Primrose. By JAMES 
Seymour, Kitchen-Gardener to the Countess of Bridgewater, at 
Ashridge. 


I ENcLOsE three blossoms of seedling Primulz; one a fine lilac, which was 
raised between a dark polyanthus and a fringed Chinese primrose; and the 
other two, shades of pale lilac, the result of a cross of the pink variety of 
Chinese primrose with the white. I have other seedlings, the produce of a 
cross between the common primrose and Primula sinénsis ; their foliage par- 
takes much of that of the common primrose, but they have not yet flowered. 

To have good Primula plants to bloom early in the autumn, I sow the seed 
about the middle of February, in a light sandy soil, in pans well drained, placed 
in a frame with a gentle heat, and where they can have both air and light. 
When the plants come up, and are large enough for potting, 1 prick them out 
into small pots in a compost of leaf-mould, white sand, bog soil, virgin loam, 
and a little sheep’s dung, mixed all well together. The plants are kept grow- 
ing, and shifted into larger pots as they require; taking care not to give them 
too large a pot at once, and to keep them well drained. I give the plants occa- 
sionally a little sheep-dung water, which I have found is of great use. They 
must not want water at any time, and yet too much must not be given to 
them at once ; for, if the soil be suffered to become sodden at any time, the 
plants are apt to give way at the collar ; and if, after bemg wet, they are sud- 
denly dried, and exposed to a hot sun, it does them much harm, and particu- 
larly if they are in bloom, as the flowers are then sure to fall off. When I 
want a few plants more bushy than usual, and to flower m the winter and 
spring, I cut the flower stems out in the autumn. The pots ought to be 
pretty well filled with roots before the winter ; as this will prevent the plants 
from damping off. I likewise make a sowing in June, to have them in bloom 
late in the spring; always selecting the best-shaped flowers, with good colour, 
and fringed, for saving seed from. I generally impregnate the pin-eyed ones by 
taking the pollen of a superior rose-eyed one with a penknife, and putting it 
upon the stigma of the other ; to impregnate the rose-eyed ones, I put my 
mouth to the flower, and gently draw my breath, and return it into the bloom. 
If I want a fine specimen plant in bloom, I take a pair of grape scissors and 
thin the blooms, as well as the flower stalks, altogether. 

The changeable-flowered variety, which changes from a pure white to a rosy 
pink, had 9 flower stems, with 58 flowers in bloom, and 71 buds; making a 
total of 129 buds. Flowers 2 in. in diameter; leaves 5 in. each way. Plant 
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2 ft. across, and 82 in. in height (I do not let the flower stems have more 
than one to two trusses of blooms on each), in a 24-sized pot. Feb. 28. 1839. 

The dark-flowered variety had 7 flower stems, with 43 flowers in bloom, 
and 64 buds, making a total of 107 buds ; average size of the blooms 1+ in. in 
diameter. Plant 74 in. in height ; 16 leaves upon the plant, 52in. each way. 
Rose eye. Leaves drooping, and very much cut; centre stem 13 flowers in 
bloom, and 13 buds, total 26 buds. Plant 15 in. across, in a 32-sized pot. 
Feb. 25. 1839. 

Frithsden Gardens, Ashridge, Great Berkhamstead, Jan. 10. 1840. 


Art. VIII. On retaining the Tendril of the Grape Vine. By R. T. 


In the remarks which have come within my reach, on the culture of 
grapes, I have never seen any thing respecting the propriety of retaining or 
taking off the tendril or clasper, which grows on the bunch, and which, if 
left on, usually perishes. I mean if under glass ; as, if it is on the open walls, 
it will be frequently found to twist round the nails or shoots of the vine, 
and thus support the bunch; but, owing to the bunches hanging down, it 
seldom happens that there is anything within the reach of the tendril to which 
it can cling, and consequently it dies. Whether there are any cultivators 
who endeavour to preserve it, considering it essential, ! do not know; but, as 
we are taught to believe that the Great Creator has made nothing in vain, I 
am inclined to think that even this is worthy of notice. I believe it will be 
found that most people take the tendril off; as some say it draws the nourish- 
ment from the bunch; but I am inclined to think otherwise: and I wish to 
call the attention of your readers to it at this time, as the forcing season is 
coming on; and, if hitherto they have taken no notice of it, they will (some of 
them, at least) I hope, turn their attention to it, and reportzaccordingly. 

I have taken up the subject in consequence of hearing a person say, when 
walking through the vinery, and seeing the tendrils taken off without any 
apparent injury, that he had been told that if they were taken off the bunches 
would go blind. This we are sure would not be the result ; but I would ask, 
of what use is the tendril, when at so early a stage it is so common to see it 
wither away under glass, and at the same time, if out of doors, and able to lay 
hold of any thing, it will remain with the bunch through every stage, growing 
with its growth, and, at last, ripening with it? Not wishing the above re- 
mark to be useless, I paid some little attention to it through the summer, by 
placing some of the bunches so that the tendrils should come in contact with 
the wires or shoots, and in some cases twisted them once or twice round; and, 
from what I observed, I am confirmed in the opinion, that they should never 
be taken off: but, as I do not wish any one to believe it without further 
proof, [hope some one will be induced, as well as myself, this spring, to give 
it a fair trial, as it will cause but little trouble and may be useful. 

Middlesex, Dec. 27. 1839. 


Art. IX. On the Cultivation of the Alpine Strawberry in Pots. 
By James Seymour, Gardener to the Countess of Bridgewater, at 
Ashridge. 


I sow the seeds in boxes, about the middle of February, in a light 
sandy soil, and place the box upon a flat hot-water pipe, in a vinery, where it 
is not too hot; taking care to sow the seed very thin, and to cover it very 
slightly. The seed should be saved the year previous to sowing. | always save 
my own seed, from some of the largest and earliest fruit, as there is much dif- 
ference in the shape and size of this kind of strawberry. The soil I use is a 
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mixture of loam, leaf-mould, cucumber-soil, and white sand, well incorporated 
together. The plants must be pricked out into boxes, and, when large enough, 
potted into small pots well drained ; and they must be shifted as they may 
require it, till they are potted into 24- and 16-sized pots. They will require 
to be smoked frequently to destroy the aphides. They are best grown under 
glass, either in frames, or in a vinery where they can have plenty of air and 
light. In July they will perhaps require to be placed in a shady place out in 
the open air ; the pots had better be placed upon boards, slates, or something 
of that sort, to prevent the roots from getting through ; and occasionally watered 
with dung-water. I always cut off the runners, and likewise the flower stems, 
till about August; and I find that the fruit is much improved by thmning out 
a portion of the blooms and stems; and by attending to this point there may 
be good fruit from September to January. I place in August and September 
a portion of the plants upon a peach-house shelf, where they have always 
plenty of air and sun, and are sheltered from heavy showers of rain. I keep 
the plants upon shelves by the front sashes of a fig-house, for the late crops. 
In 1837, by this method, I had alpine strawberries particularly fine, and till 
after Christmas ; and at that season of the year they are a great acquisition 
at a dinner party. I gathered a very nice dish on the 31st ult., and have plants 
in fruit and blossom at this time, 10th January, 1840. 

Alpine Strawberries in the open Ground.—The plants that have been forced, 
I have planted out in the open quarter in rows 2 ft. 6 in. apart, and plants 2 ft. 
apart in the rows, in the spring ; the ground being well dunged and dug in the 
autumn and winter previous. At the time of planting I point in a little sand ; 
and I put the balls entire from the pots into a trench prepared for them. The 
runners must always be taken off; and also the flower stems, till they may be 
wanted for fruit. Ilet a few piants go to flower, and ripen fruit, to succeed 
the other sorts; so that I have had strawberries from the forced plants 
(Keen’s seedling, &c.), till they came from the south borders, quarters, north 
borders, then alpines; and, when they were killed by the frost, I then had 
my plants in pots, ready to succeed them, to this time. I have saved some 
seed from the alpines, which have been crossed by the old Carolina. I 
gathered from 112 ft. of rows of strawberry plants, 56 pints of strawberries, 
besides what were spoiled with rain, &c. I think it would be useful to put 
straw, fern, &c., between the rows, to keep the fruit clean; and, if there were 
a thin board to stand on, the ground would not be trodden so solid. The 
plant will require plenty of water in hot weather. 

Frithsden Gardens, Ashridge, Jan. 10. 1840. 


Art. X. On the Culture of the Chicory as a Winter Salad. 
By JAMES CUTHILL. 


TuE specimen of chicory root which I exhibited in the Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Rooms in December was 15 in. long, and of proportionate thickness ; 
and it was allowed by Dr. Lindley to be a very superior sort of chicory. The 
doctor, when speaking of it, observed that in general chicory was not liked, 
on account of its being so very bitter; the same was stated by Mr. Johnson, 
at a lecture he gave at Kennington Horns: but not a single gardener knew 
it in either of the rooms, and some went so far as to say that it was a bad 
specimen of a white carrot. Now, I grew chicory for four years at Dyrham 
Park, and it was very much liked by all the family, and no one prided himself 
more on a good salad than Captain Totter; and, on company days, the 
empty salad bowl showed how much it was liked by the company. Now, I 
have another proof that chicory is not disliked on account of its bitterness, 
and that is, my friend Mr. Cockburn at Kenwood has grown it for some 
years, and his noble master very much approves of it ; and Iam sure the per- 
sons who partake of this salad at Kenwood must be very numerous. I 
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hope the above proofs will induce gardeners to give the chicory a fair trial. 
I have never talked with any traveller who has not always praised the 
foreign salads, which every body knows are principally composed of chicory ; 
and is it reasonable to suppose that an English gentleman will give the fo- 
reigners great credit, and condemn the same article in England? No, no; it is 
the gardener’s fault. My time of sowing chicory is about the first of June, 
either by broadcast or drills. When the plants are up, thin them to 1 ft. 
apart, and keep the ground free from weeds ; take the roots up in November, 
and lay them by exactly like beet roots. When the endive is over, plant 
your chicory in 16-sized pots, five in each pot. Cover the plants over with 
24-sized pots. Exclude all air, place them in a forcing-house or frame, 
and each pot will afford three or four cuttings. Experience will soon 
teach how many pots will be required. A dark mushroom-house, where a 
fire is kept, is excellent for growing chicory, without a border made on pur- 
pose ; a cellar is also a good place for growing the main supply for spring, but 
it will not do to trust to a cellar for an early crop, it being too cold. I grew 
chicory in a cellar at Dyrham Park, and the produce was immense in March: 
and April, from two to three hundred roots. I have saved the true sorts of 
chicory, and shall have a good supply of seed for 1841. 
Love Walk, Denmark Hill, Camberwell, Jan. 1840. 


Art. XI. On the Culture of Seymour's Superb White Celery. 
By JAMEs SEYMOUR. 


Tuts celery, raised by my father in 1830, is noticed in the Gardener’s Ma- 
gazine for 1839, p. 96., where the dimensions and weight to which it has been 
grown are mentioned. I sow the seed for the first crop in the first week in 
February, in boxes filled with light rich loam; the top soil being finely sifted. 
I place them on a flue in a pine-pit, taking care that the soil does not get 
dry. When the plants are ripe, I remove the boxes to a vinery. When the 
plants are in rough leaf, I have them pricked into a frame, placed on a slight 
hot-bed. As soon as they are 5 or 6 inches high, and sufficiently hardened, 
I finally plant them out in the trenches, 9 in. apart, in a mixture of fresh 
loam, rotten dung, and a small quantity of sheep-dung. The second crop I. 
sow the first week in March, and treat them in a similar manner. 

I have my trenches made 2 ft. wide, 1 ft. deep, and 8 ft. apart from centre to 

centre. They are thrown out in the autumn for my first crop; and I then 
occupy the ridges with hand-glass cauliflowers for my main crop. I have the 
trenches thrown out about Christmas, and occupy the ridges with early peas, 
from which I have had the finest crops I ever saw. The trenches I have 
made as near a water tank as possible, that they may receive an abundant 
supply during summer, for without this fine celery cannot be grown. 
_ I dug up two heads of Seymour’s superb white celery on September 
12. 1839, which weighed, when dressed for table, 441b. Two heads, on the 
19th of November, 43 lb., ready dressed. By superior cultivation it has been 
grown much finer than I have grown it. Mr. J. Kingston, mentioned in your 
vol. for 1839, p. 96., has grown it, averaging the weight of each head, and 
taking two rows of 24 yds, in length each row, from 9 lb. to 10lb. after the 
soil and outside leaves have been taken off. Mr. G. Seymour (a cousin of 
mine) has grown it rather larger, the plants in both cases being received direct 
from my father. 

One great advantage of growing this celery is, that it is never hollow in the 
leaf-stalk, and is less liable to run than any other I have heard of. Last year, 
out of two rows, each 30 yds. long, planted from the first sowing, I had but 
three plants run. The red sort does not stand so well as the white for an 
early crop, but much better for a late one; it being more hardy and equally 
fine in flavour. 
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This sort has been grown by our family for nine or ten years, and by a 
few friends who have received plants from us in the spring, not having seed for 
distribution. It is rather shy in producing seed ; I believe my father has 
not been able to save any for several years, which is one reason the sort is so 
little known, and so sparingly given to the public, and until last year it was not 
to be had of any seedsman. Messrs. Brown, at Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, had 
a small quantity of seed of the red sort; and Mr. J. Lane, nurseryman and seeds- 
man of Great Berkhamstead, Herts, informs me, he has been fortunate enough 
to save asmall quantity of seed of the white sort, by planting a few plants given 
to him by me on a south border, and he intends sending it out this spring 
at 2s. 6d. per packet. 

I hope my brother gardeners will endeavour to procure this sort as soon as 
possible, and save seed from it, so that it may soon get into the hands of all 
seedsmen. 

Kitchen-Garden, Ashridge, Dec. 1839. 


REVIEWS. 


Art. I. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, 5c., lately published, with some Account of 
those considered the more interesting. 


Tur Theory of Horticulture; or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Ope- 
rations of Gardening upon Physiological Principles. By John Lindley, Ph.D. 
_FE.R.S., &c. 8vo, pp. 387, numerous woodcuts. London, 1840. 


The name of the author is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of this 
work, which will henceforth be considered essential to the library of every 
gardener, young and old. It combines the essence of all that has been written 
by Mr. Knight on vegetable physiology, and of much that has appeared in 
other works, foreign and domestic, together with the author’s experience, 
observation, and reasoning. This book, Dr. Lindley’s Introduction to Botany, 
Kollar’s Insects, and the Second Part, containing the Natural Arrangement, 
of our Hortus Britannicus, form a garden library that may be said to contain 
the essence of every other book that a gardener can want, 


A Treatise on Insects injurious to Gardeners, Foresters, and Farmers. By 
Vincent Kollar, Curator of the Royal Cabinet of Natural History at 
Vienna, and Member of many learned Societies. Translated from the 
German, and illustrated with engravings, by J. and M. Loudon. With 
Notes by J. O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.S., &c., Secretary to the Entomo- 
logical Society. Small 8vo, pp. 377, numerous woodcuts. London, 1840. 


We have announced this work as forthcoming in our preceding volume, and 
also strongly recommended it there, having perused great part of it in manu- 
script. The treatise is exceedingly valuable in itself from the many original 
observations which it contains, and which are not to be found in any other 
work whatever ; and this value is greatly increased to the English reader by 
the notes of Mr. Westwood; and to the practical gardener, forester, and 
farmer, by the numerous and beautiful wood-engravings. The value of the 
word to practical men may be judged of by the following summary of its con- 
tents : — 

Introduction. On the advantages of studying entomology by the gar- 
dener, agriculturist, and forester, and on the method of doing so. Sketch 
of insects, and their classification, transformations, food, distribution and 
habitat, uses, means of defence against.— Section I. Subsect. 1. Insects 
which do not live on the body, but are troublesome from their attacks on 
man, containing 13 articles. 2. Insects which live on domestic animals, 
containing 9 articles. 3. Insects, not parasitical, but which sometimes 
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attack domestic animals, containing one article on the Hungarian gnat. 4, 
Insects which injure bees, containing 6 articles. — Section II. Insects which 
injure grain in a growing state, and in the granary; and which are injurious to 
meadows, fodder plants, and culinary vegetables. Subsect. 1. Insects which 
injure grain, containing 1] articles. 2. Insects injurious to meadows, contain- 
ing 4 articles. 3. Insects injurious to culinary vegetables, containing 20 
articles. — Section III. Insects which injure the vine, green-house, and hot- 
house plants, orchards, and woods. Subsect. 1. Insects which injure the 
vine, containing 6 articles. 2. Insects which particularly injure green-house 
and hot-house plants, containing 11 articles. 3. Insects injurious to fruit 
trees, containing 37 articles. 4. Insects which are destructive to woods and 
forests. A. Insects destructive to deciduous trees, containing 4 articles. B. 
Insects destructive to the pine and fir tribe, containing 20 articles. 

If we were asked what book we would recommend to a young gardener to 
study entomology as a science, we should recommend the elementary works of 
Mr. Westwood and Mr. Ingpen; but, if the question were how to get a prac- 
tical knowledge of insects, and the mode of defeating their attacks, without 
much study of technicalities, we should unquestionably recommend Kollar, 
as by far the best book for the practical gardener, forester, and farmer, hitherto 
published in the English language. This work, and Dr. Lindley’s Theory. of 
Horticulture, are two of the best gardening books that have been published 
for several years. 


Annual Flower Seeds sold by E. Sang and Sons, Nursery and Seedsmen: 
Square 12mo, pp. 14. Kirkcaldy, 1840. 


Fruit Trees grown by E. Sang and Sons, Nursery and Seedsmen. Square 
12mo, pp. 19. Kirkcaldy, 1839. 


Seeds and Implements sold by E.Sang and Sons, Nursery and Seedsmen. 
pp. 35. Kirkcaldy, 1840. ‘ ; 


A List of Geraniums cultivated and sold by E. Sang and Sons. 4to. Kirk- 
caldy, 1840. 


We received the above little books under a cover, open at both ends like 
those put on newspapers, with the words “ Paid — under 2 oz.” at the top 
of the cover, and the words “ E. Sang and Sons’ Catalogues for 1840,” 
printed at the bottom. The package was pre-paid 4d. We mention this as a 
hint to other nurserymen. 

The Catalogue of Annuals is got up with great taste. There is a table of 
packets from No. 1. to No. 8., varying in price from 6d. to 16s.; the first 
containing four “ of the prettiest sorts,” and the last, No. 8., containing one 
hundred “ of the prettiest sorts,” which, at 16s., is less than 2d.a sort. The 
names of the 100 are given, and afterwards 229 sorts of annuals are shortly 
described. We have no doubt that half a dozen seeds of the whole of these 
229 sorts might be obtained for 2/. and that they would not weigh more than 
a prepaid fourpenny letter. So great a number of sorts would make a magni- 
ficent display in a flower-garden, without the aid of either perennials or bulbs ; 
and the beauty of annuals is, that they will grow and flower in all climates 
from the frigid to the torrid zone. 

The Fruit Tree Catalogue, by means of abbreviations, and a column of 
remarks, contains a great deal of information, and the selection of fruits is 
peculiarly adapted for Scotland. 

The Catalogue of Seeds and Implements contains a Kitchen-garden Kalendar, 
arranged on one side of a folding leaf about the size of an octavo page, which 
is a model of comprehensiveness and condensation. The Catalogue of Im- 
plements is the most complete one which we have ever seen. It contains about 
150 articles, with their prices varying from 3d., the price of a common dibble, 
to 22s. that of a brass syringe. Messrs. Sang’s example, we trust, will be fol- 
lowed by many other nurserymen, and prove beneficial to all. 
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Appendix to the First Twenty-three Volumes of Edwards’s Botanical Register ; 
consisting of a complete Alphabetical and Systematical Index of Names, Syno- 
nymes, and Matter, adjusted to the present State of Systematical Botany ; 
together with a Sketch of the Vegetation of the Swan River Colony. With 
nine coloured Plates, containing eighteen coloured Figures of Plants, and with 
four Woodcuts. By John Lindley, Ph. D., F.R.S. and L.S., Professor 
of Botany in University College, London, &c.&c. 8vo, pp.58. London, 
1839. 


This work is most interesting on account of its letterpress, and the very 
beautiful coloured plates by which it is illustrated ; and, as containing an Index 
to the whole of the Botanical Register, it will be found of the greatest value 
to the possessors of that work, and indeed to botanists generally. We have 
only therefore to repeat the strong recommendations which we gave of it in 
our preceding volume. 


A Flora of North America ; containing abridged Descriptions of all the known in- 
digenous and naturalised Plants growing north of Mexico ; arranged according 
to the Natural System. By John Torrey and Asa Gray. Parts I. and II. 
8vo, pp. 360. New York, 1838. 


This work is to consist of three closely printed 8vo volumes of about 550 
pages each. The first volume will comprise the exogenous polypetalous plants, 
and of it two parts have already appeared. Judging from these parts, and the 
high reputation of the authors, there is every reason to believe that the work 
will be worthy of the present state of scientific and practical botany in Ame- 
rica. In the two parts before us, we are happy to observe a disposition to 
simplify and combine, rather than to multiply species and varieties. The re- 
ductions which have taken place in the genera Vitis, Ampelopsis, and espe- 
cially Rhas, are in our opinion extremely judicious. Those in Vitis, we think, 
might even have been carried farther. After this Flora is completed, the next 
grand step of the Americans will be to collect all the plants of their country 
into one garden, and there cultivate and study them; but this cannot be ex- 
pected to be done soon in anew country, when it has not yet been done in 
Europe. In the meantime the botanists of every country will hail the appear- 
ance of this new Flora of North America with satisfaction, and anxiously desire 
its completion. 


Otia Hispanica, seu Delectus Plantarum rariorum aut nondum rite notarum 
per Hispanias sponte nascentium. Auctore Philippo Barker Webb. © Par- 
tus I. ‘* A Selection of the rarer or imperfectly known Plants indigenous 
to Spain. By Philip Barker Webb.” 1839. Fol. pp.8; five folio plates, 
besides an ornamental title. Paris, Brockhouse ; London, Coxhead. 


The plates are of Hodlcus czespitosus Boiss., Artemisia granaténsis Boiss., 
Cytisus tribracteolatus Webb, Adenocarpus Boissiéri Webb, and Salsdéla ge- 
nistdides Poir. A page of letterpress is devoted to the description of each 
species ; and, in p. 6,7, 8., there is a revision of the Chenopodiacee of Spain. 
Adenocarpus Boissiér? being found between 4000 ft. and 5000 ft. above the 
level of the sea, along with Picea Pinsdpo, will, in all probability, prove as 
hardy as that species in British gardens. 


Bayldon’s Art of valuing Rents and Tillages, and the Tenant’s Right on entering 
and quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of Valuations, and Re- 
marks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. Adapted 
to the Use of Landlords, Land- Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. 
Fifth edition, rewritten and enlarged. By John Donaldson. 8yo. Lon- 
don, 1840. 


Bayldon’s Rents and Tillages have been many years before the public, and the 
work may now be said to be rewritten by one of the best practical agriculturists 
in the country. Mr Donaldson is a native of the South of Scotland, and has 
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had the management of large farms, and extensive estates, such as those of 
Loudon Castle in Ayrshire, and Donnington Park in Leicestershire, both in 
Scotland and England. The excellent forms for account-books which he has 
given at the end of this volume are so superior to those generally published, 
that we consider them alone worth the price of the book. 


Elements of Agricultural Chemistry ; in a Course of Lectures for the Board of 
Agriculture, delivered between 1802 and 1812. By Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart., L.L.D., F.R.S., Foreign Associate of the Institute of France, &c. 
The sixth edition. Svo. London, 1839. 


A standard work, brought down to the present time by Dr. Davy, the 
author’s brother. Any recommendation of this volume is altogether unne- 
cessary. We are glad to see it in a form and at a price which will render it 
purchasable by those who have hitherto not been able to procure it. 


The Sixth Annual Report of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 1838. 
8vo, pp. 204, seven plates. Falmouth. 


Though this volume contains articles chiefly interesting to the engineer, yet 
there are some which concern the gardener and the farmer. Among these is 
Polkinhorn’s machine for cleansing corn. This machine consists of two parts: 
first, a vertical axis, carrying a stone which revolves in a wire sieve, and has 
an opening in the centre for the corn to pass through ; and, secondly, a simi- 
lar axis, carrying a very thickly haired brush. The corn is conducted to the 
rubbing-stone by a sloping screen, kept in motion; which, in its passage, se- 
parates the larger particles of dirt from the corn. The corn is then rubbed 
in its passage under and round the stone ; after which it is rubbed in the brush 
sieve, and passed through it, thus becoming thoroughly cleansed from smut 
and other impurities. An easy means of recording the state of the weather is 
given by our esteemed correspondent Mr. Sopwith, which is very ingenious ; 
and Bain’s Duplicator, a simple and correct apparatus for copying plans, maps 
drawings, &c., is described. 


Gatherings from Grave-Yards, particularly those of London ; with a concise His- 
tory of the Modes of Interment among different Nations, from the earliest 
Periods ; and a Detail of dangerous and fatal Results produced by the unwise 
and revolting Custom of inhuming the Dead in the midst of the Living. By 
G. A. Walker, Surgeon. 8vo. London, 1840. 


This is a book of extraordinary interest; detailing facts, incredible, if they 
were not proved beyond a doubt. The author is of opinion that our present 
and past mode of burying the dead has been a vast and constantly operating 
cause of disease and death for centuries; and it is impossible to read his work 
without agreeing with him. His book, indeed, ought to be read by every 
clergyman ; and, as gardeners are frequently called on to lend their assistance 
in laying out cemeteries, they also ought to peruse it. We certainly think 
that it will have some influence on the government; and we most ardently 
desire that it may, without loss of time, be the means of doing away alto- 
gether the practice of having burial grounds in towns or cities, and that of 
burying in churches, either in town or country. We conclude with a short 
extract, and our warmest commendations : — 

“ The customs of different nations respecting interment show that in every 
country danger was apprehended from the proximity of the dead to the living. 
Experience justified the apprehension ; and the French government stands 
preeminent in its arrangements to secure the health and, consequently, the 
happiness of its members. The dead interred within their cities have been 
removed ; public cemeteries have been established at a distance from towns ; 
sanatory laws have been enacted and rigidly enforced. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and a few other states, have followed the example; but England yet 
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retains within the bosom of her population the germs, the nuclei, of diseases ; 
the food, if not the principles, of malignant epidemics. To what cause is this 
supineness on the part of the British government to be attributed.” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Art. I. General Notices. 


THE Penny Post, as a Gardening Measure.— We cannot sufficiently express 
our gratitude to Mr. Hill for having devised this measure, and to the present 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Baring, for having carried it into execu- 
tion in such a prompt, straight-forward, and efficient manner. What we 
especially admire in the carrying of it into execution is, that no exclusive 
privileges have been reserved for any class, from the sovereign to the 
meanest subject. The humblest journeyman gardener may now send a letter 
as cheaply as the peer or M. P. his master. But the benefits to be derived 
from the new system of postage are not confined to the mere cheapness of 
letters. By introducing the principle of charging by weight, money may be 
sent to any amount, and in any intermediate sum between a fourpenny-piece 
and a five pound note. A journeyman gardener in London may enclose a half- 
crown to his parent in the remotest corner of Ireland for 2d., and five or six 
packets of seeds may be sent any where for ld. Indeed, with respect to 
seeds, if a little trouble were taken by the sender, several hundreds of 
sorts might be sent to any distance within the British Islands for a penny, 
thus : — Take a sheet of letter paper, and with a rule and pencil divide the 
second page into squares of half an inch each, leaving a margin all round 
the page of half an inch. This will give 238 squares for as many different 
kinds of seeds. On the first page, at the back of each square, write a number ; 
and on the fourth page write a list of the numbers, and the kinds of seeds to 
be placed on each square. Then, having the seeds ready, and also some 
paste or gum water, put a coating of paste or gum over one row of squares, 
and place a few seeds of the kinds corresponding to the numbers and list on 
each square, gently pressing them down so that they may stick in the paste 
or gum. Having covered all the squares in this manner, paste or gum the 
margin which was left all round, and also paste or gum the opposite or third 
page. Then gently press the two pages together, so as to retain all the seeds 
in their places; and fold up the letter, and put it in an envelope. If the 
sender is accustomed to write a small hand, the names might be written on 
the squares instead of the numbers, and a list and envelope rendered unne- 
cessary. The postage of a letter, so charged, if prepaid, will not exceed a 
penny. We have tried it to the extent of seventy-three kinds of annuals, 
which we happened to have by us, and which we sent on January 11th to our 
correspondent Dr. Edmonston at Barasound, in the Shetland Islands. When 
the letter arrives, it is not necessary to separate the pages, and pick out the 
seeds. ‘Tallies with numbers or names being prepared, each square may be 
clipped off by itself and sown, paper, seeds, and paste together; the moisture 
of the soil will soon release the seeds, and the gum or paste will serve as 
nourishment to them. : 

Scions and cuttings may be sent in letters, being previously painted over 
with a wash of paste mixed with loam, to prevent evaporation ; and even 
roots and young plants, not even excepting dahlia roots or sets of choice 
sorts of potatoes. Dried specimens may also be sent from one botanist to 
another to a great extent, even for Id., the dimensions of the letter containing 
them not being larger than that of an octavo page. To nurserymen and 
florists the new system will be of immense advantage, by enabling them to send 
their catalogues in every direction ; while collectors of piants receiving such ca- 
talogues, when they see a kind mentioned in them of which they are doubtful, 
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may write fora specimen, or for a scion, or for seeds, Another great ad- 
vantage of the system is, that by means of the adhesive stamp the sender of 
a letter may not only pay it, but enclose a stamp in order to pay the answer, 
and thus make sure of it. For example, A sees a particular variety of turnip 
seed advertised by B, a seedsman in Aberdeen ; he encloses a shilling and a 
fourpenny stamp, and begs to have a shilling’s worth of the seed of this 
turnip by return of post. In short, the sources of benefit and enjoyment 
of the penny post as a gardening measure are too numerous to describe, even 
limiting our views to Britain ; but, when we consider that other civilised coun- 
tries speedily imitate all our leading measures, the benefits which will arise 
from the penny post may be said to be universal. — Cond. 

Caithness Flagstone. — This promises to be the best flagstone for paths in 
hot-houses, where stone is used for that purpose, and for the walks of kitchen 
or flower gardens. Its advantage over every other kind of stone at present 
used for foot pavements is, that it does not absorb moisture either from the 
ground beneath, or from the atmosphere above; in consequence of which, 
dust or dirt never adheres to it, and therefore any footway in the open air so 
paved can never get into that disagreeable condition called greasy. The Ar- 
broath pavement does not absorb moisture from below, but it wears faster 
than the Yorkshire pavement. The Caithness pavement has one quality 
which, it must be acknowledged, is rather against it; that is, it cannot be cut 
with a chisel, but is sawn on the joints or lines of separation between the 
laminee. There is a machine at the quarry in Caithness which both saws 
and polishes. The kitchen and passages of the house of Sir John Robison 
of Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh, which is a model for every thing relating 
to arrangement and comfort, are paved with the Caithness stone, and in the 
lobby it forms a beautiful mosaic work with marble. An account of this house 
will be given in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia of Cottage Architecture, 
which will appear in April next. The Caithness stone may be ordered from 
John Milne, Esq., Architect, 45. Princes Street, Edinburgh; and specimens of 
it may be seen in our garden. — Cond. 

Radiation from Trees. — As a proof of the cold produced in solid sub- 
stances by radiation in a clear atmosphere, Dr. Guérin has ascertained, as had 
been previously done by Wells, that the temperature of trees and shrubs is 
much inferior to that of the air, On January 24. 1827, at seven a.M., the 
air being 11° 3’ cent., the snow adhering to the branches of a cypress and other 
plants and shrubs was 14° 5’ and 15°, that is to say, 3° 5’ lower than the air. 
(Jameson's Edin. Journ., Oct., 1830, p. 376.) 

Calcareous Concretions on the Bottoms of Steam Boilers, §c.— A simple and 
very efficacious method is now known of preventing the incrustations in ques- 
tion ; it is, to add from 26 lb. to 33 lb. of potatoes to the water in a boiler which 
consumes from 55 lb. to 66 lb. of coals per hour. The boiler may then be 
employed for twenty or thirty days without being cleaned, and without any 
fear of a calcareous deposit. After this time the mud must be thrown away, 
and the same quantity of potatoes again be added. It appears that the fecula, 
by dissolving in the water, renders this sufficiently viscous to prevent the 
deposition of the calcareous matter. Flour would produce the same effect, and 
much less of it would be required. A few days after the steam boiler designed 
to heat the Exchange in Paris was brought into use, it was perceived that 
there was a hole in the bottom. The fire was extinguished; and it was found, 
upon emptying the boiler, that the metal was burnt in a place where a rag 
(chiffon) had been deposited, which had been forgotten when the apparatus. 
was set up. (Foreign Quarterly Review, April, 1829, p. 317.) 

Nurserymen’s Catalogues. — We are informed by Mr. Lymburn, president of 
the Kilmarnock Horticultural Society, that Messrs. Allan, Foulds, and Son, 
Nurserymen, Kilmarnock, have regulated their nomenclature in conformity 
with that of our Arboretum Britannicum. (R. L. Dec. 18. 1839.) The same 
has been done with an extensive collection of Crate‘gus in the Taunton 
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Nursery, by Mr. John Young; and by Alexander Pope and Sons of the Hands- 
worth Nursery, Birmingham. — Cond. 

The Rohan Potato. — A specimen has been sent us by Dr. Mease, from 
Philadelphia, who states that Mr. Buel of Albany had 525 1bs. (9 bushels by 
measure), from 12 lb. planted. The tubers were divided into sets of two 
eyes each, and the sets planted in hills 4 ft. apart every way. 59lb., planted 
by the editor of the New England Farmer, produced 790 lb. Various other 
instances of the productiveness of the Rohan potato are given by Dr. Mease, 
but, as the variety is already well known in Europe, we forbear quoting them. 
For feeding cattle the variety promises much from the bulk produced ; but it is 
unfit for the table, and it appears doubtful to us, whether more nutritive matter 
per acre may not be obtained from several varieties the produce of which is 
not nearly so bulky. We can send a few sets of this American Rohan po- 
tato to any one who will pay the postage. — Cond, 


Art. II. Foreign Notices. 


ITALY. 


_ Monza, December 28. 1839.— Being apprehensive that the grafts of the 
Pépulus fastigiata fem., which I forwarded iast year to Mr. Bentham, had not 
arrived ‘safely, I sent two months ago a packet of them by a friend of mine, 
thinking that he was soon to go to London; but he now writes to me from 
France that he does not intend going to London at all, but will return to 
Monza. In the letter which accompanied the grafts, I gave an account of the 
Baron Zanoli’s garden; and, knowing how much you are interested in any 
horticultural notices of my country, I flatter myself I am gratifying your 
wishes, in sending a copy of it by post. This will be followed in a few days 
by another notice of the exotic plants which grow in the open air in the two 
islands of Borromeo in the Lago Maggiore, to which I shall add the representa- 
tion of an Altingia excélsa [Araucaria excélsa], which thrives in that delightful 
climate. 

The garden of Baron Zanoli is situated at a short distance from Sesto St. 
Giovanni, on the high road from Milan to Monza. It is of small extent, but 
well laid out, and rich in fine plants, such as Zaurus caroliniana, Comp- 
tonia asplenifolia, Juniperus lycia, Cupréssus Tourneforti, Taxus sibirica, 
T. macrophylla, 7. nerifolia. There are tufts of Andrémeda, among which 
are A.arborea, A. calycina, A. speciosa, A. acuminata, A. racemosa, A. flori- 
biinda, &e., azaleas, rhododendrons, kalmias, Pzonia Mottan, P. Moitan 
papaveracea, P. Modtan rosea, &c., which adorn it greatly with their superb 
flowers; and, as the proprietor cultivates the science with great ability, he 
arranges the whole in so judicious a manner as to create a magical effect. 
Among the pines, in which the baron greatly delights, and to complete the 
collection of which he spares neither money nor pains, there are some species 
which, for the beauty of their foliage and fruit, perfectly enchant me. Your 
admirable Arboretum et Fruticetum Lritannicum served him as a guide, and by 
the help of this work he has compiled so ingenious a catalogue, that, by 
referring to it, he can tellin an instant the species which he possesses, and 
those which are still wanting to complete his collection. He intends, 
when his pines have attained considerable age and strength, to have portraits 
of them made, and to publish the figures, with an accompanying description 
of them. May his love for arboriculture serve as an incentive to my rich 
compatriots! Here follows the list of the species which he possesses : — 

Pinus sylvéstris, P.s. horizontalis, P.s. uncinata, P.s. rigénsis, P. s. ge- 
nevénsis, P.s. genevénsis brevifolia, P. s. scaridsa, P. s. intermédia, P. pumi- 
ho, P. p. Fischer?, P. p. Mughus, P. Banksiana, P. inops, P. mitis, P. pangens, 
P. Laricio, P. L. corsicana, P. L. caramanica, P. L. caldbrica, P. L. austri- 
aca, P. L. pyrenaica, P. L. altissima, P. L. tatrica, 6 ft. high, P. L. Pallasiana, 
3 ft. high, P, L. resindsa, P. Pindster, P. P. maritima minor, P. P. ma- 
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ritima major, P. P.. nepalénsis, 2ft. high, P. P. Massonidze, 3 ft. high, 
P. Pinea, P..halepénsis, P. britia, P. naotkaténsis, 2 ft. high, P. montina, 
P. uralénsis, 13 ft. high, P..romana, 6 ft. high, P:,echinata, P. monteriénsis [?], 
6 ft. high, P. embrunénsis [? ],.4 ft.high, P. racemosa, P. Tee‘da, P. rigida, P. Sa- 
binzana major, 4: ft. high, P..S. minor, 2 ft. high, P..S. var. 13 ft. high, P. Coal- 
ter?, 3ft.. high, P. longifolia, 4 ft. high, P: Gerardiana, 2 ft. high, P. australis, 
P. excélsa, 2 ft. high, P..canariénsis, P..sinénsis, 12 ft. high, P. insignis, 
2 ft. high, P. Lilavedna, 13 it.. high, P. Michatxi, 4.ft. high, P. Cémbra, 
P. Strobus, P..S. compréssa, 1 ft. high, P. S..elata, 2 ft. high, P. S. excélsa, 
2ft. high, P..S. Lambertiana, 14 ft. high, P. S..monticola, 14 ft. high. <A‘bies 
excélsa, A.e. pendula, A. e. Clanbrasilana, A; alba, A. 4. nana, A. nigra, A.n. 
‘rubra, A. n. certlea, A. Smithiana, 2 ft. high, A. orientalis, 2 ft. high, 4. Dou- 
glasi, 2 ft. high, A. Menzieési, 2 ft. high, A. canadénsis, A, monocailon [?], 23 ft. 
high,, Picea pectinata, P, cinerea, P. Pichta, 2 ft. high, P. balsamea, P. Fraseri, 
P. nobilis, 12 ft. high, P. Webbiana, 5 ft.high, P. Pindrow,.3 ft. high, P. reli- 
gidsa,,2 ft. high, P.. Nove Hollandia, 2 ft..high, P.Forster?, 2 ft. high, P. 
Hudsonidna,, 3 ft. high. Larix europe‘a, L. e..péndula, L. e.. fl. rubro,. LZ, 
e. fl. albo, L.e. sibirica, L. e. dahurica, 2 ft. high, Z. americana, 12 ft. high, 
La. pendula, 2 ft. high. Cedrus Libani, C. Deodara, 4 ft. high. Araucaria bra- 
siliana,, A..excélsa. (Altingia excélsa), A..Cunninghamie, Cunninghamia sis 
nénsis.. L have given.the height of thase orly which Lconsider the most rare. 
The Marquis Cosmo:Ridolfi of Florence continues to obtain abundant 
produce from.the batata (Convélvulus Batatas, vel Ipome ‘a Batdtas), so much 
so, that this year, he has sold some hundred pounds’ weight of them. He has 
besides found that this. climber is very, useful as fodder, as its numerous 
branches, which contain a great quantity of starch, furnish abundant and ex- 
cellent food, best adapted for cows, as.it considerably. augments.the quantity 
of milk, at the same time rendering it of better. quality. —-Giuseppe Manetti. 


RUSSIA. 


Riga, Dec. 15, 1839.— With regard to what is; new in horticulture and 
botany,. you are too well informed of all that is interesting on these subjects, 
for me to.furnish you any thing worthy of notice. However, I cannot help 
mentionimg a. shrub which we received from the Caucasus a year ago. It isa 
Ribes, which an officer, a friend of ours, sent us; and he says the fruit is black, 
like that of Rzbes nigrum, with the taste of the common currant (Ribes ru- 
brum). We-have not yet been able to prove the veracity of the assertion, as it 
has not yet borne fruit ;,but, as the person who sent it can have no motive for 
leading. us into error, we feel inclined to give credit to it. I hope it will have 
fruit next year,and, as I know that such a shrub is not yet cultivated in Europe, 
we will be most anxious to send you a.detailed description of it, so that you 
may insert it in your Magazine. With respect to the leaves, and, the general 
appearance of the shrub, it is exactly a medium between, 2. nigrum and R. 
rubrum ; and: the leaves have a great resemblance to &. nigrum, but they have 
not the same smell. I will send you a full description, of it, if it answers our 
expectations.. We have received some other plants. which f do not remember 
to have seen in London,, but they may have been introduced since [ was there ; 
such as Caryopteris mongdlica, a beautiful undershrub, said to have blue 
flowers, resembling those of the Vitex A’gnus castus. We have also two 
lysimachias, I do not know if they are natives of Russia ; Lysimachia atro- 
purpurea [Lubinéa atropurptrea, a, Cape perennial figured in Sweet’s B. F. G.], 
with purple flowers; and Lysimachia brachystachys, from China, with white 
flowers. Weare so far behind England in point. of culture, that it is out of 
my power to communicate any, thing of the most trifling interest, but there is 
one kind of culture that I did not see so successful as with us; and that is 
of the Cheiranthus annuus. When travelling through France and Germany, I 
never saw such fine stocks as those belonging to my father, who bestows the 
greatest care upon them. He is now very celebrated for them, and we send 
some of them to England, and to Scotland particularly, every year. There 
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are Scotch captains who never leave Riga without taking some with them. I 
regret exceedingly that I did not send you some along with the caviare. You 
would have been convinced of the fact by sowing them yourself, or by giving 
them to your friends. Although England has so many interesting plants, 1 
always think that the stock deserves a place in every garden as an ornamental 
plant. Next year I shall take the liberty of sending you some seeds, and we 
will be very much pleased if you will make a trial of them. 

The past summer was wet, but the autumn was very dry and pretty warm. 
The vines on the walls of our house ripened their fruit very well, which is not 
the case every year. The winter has not been severe as yet; there has, how- 
ever, been 13° of Reaumur, and a little snow. 

With the caviare you will receive a jar of little fishes, which are called here 
kilostromlinge ; they are taken at Rival, and preserved by laying them in al- © 
ternate layers with pepper and other spices, including the leaves of the Ladrus 
nobilis. They are sent in these glass jars to every part of Europe, being 
used like the little fishes called sardines (Clipea Melétta ., Engratlis Me- 
létta Cuv.), and are esteemed a great delicacy, particularly at Paris. — F. E. 
Wagner. 

The caviare or caviar, our readers are aware, is the roe of the sturgeon, 
esteemed a very great delicacy by most-people. It has long been sent to Lon- 
don in a compressed and dried state, but has lately been sent quite fresh, 
as it is used in Riga and Petersburg. It is an admirable substitute either 
for butter or meat, or both, at breakfast, and for soup or fish at dinner. There 
is nothing in the way of fish that we consider at all equal to it. At present 
it is only imported by a few Italian warehousemen, and the only one we hap- 
pen to know, who does so, is Mr. Ball, 81. New Bond Street, who sells it in 
small casks at 15s. each; each cask containing about 3lb. The kilostrém- 
linges, or, as the English in Riga call them, kilkies, are nothing more than 
our sprats (Clupea Sprdtius L.), and they form an excellent substitute for 


the anchovy or sprat of the South of Europe. They may also be obtained 
of Mr. Ball. — Cond. 


Art. IL]. Domestic Notices. 


ENGLAND. 


SPECIMENS of Trees and Shrubs received from the Sawbridgeworth Nursery.— 
Mahona Aquifolium, WM. fascicularis, and Mr. Rivers’s new hybrid JZ. répens- 
fascicularis, as we propose to call it, between the last species and JZ. répens : 
the leaflets of this hybrid are much larger than those of JZ. Aquifolium, and 
they are not quite so glaucous beneath as in that species. Gleditschia micra- 
cantha: young wood very thorny; thorns small, and yet branched. G. si- 
nénsis, raised from seeds received from France: “ a slow-growing variety or 
species totally different from that described in the Arboretum.” Mr. Rivers 
has sent us a rooted plant of this Gleditschia, which we shall plant and ex- 
amine when it is in leaf. A shoot of the large-leaved European lime: 
vigorous, with large buds, but clearly nothing more than Yilia europea grandi- 
folia. A shoot of Tilia americana: readily distinguished from the other by 
its rough grey speckled bark. Quércus ‘lex, several varieties: one of the 
large round-leaved, with the leaves 34 in. long, and 24 in. broad; another the 
small round-leaved, with leaves not above half the size, but of the same pro- 
portion as to length and breadth. A narrow-leaved variety, called the willow- 
leaved Quércus heterophylla, from New Holland, which appears to us to be 
Quércus virens, a native of North America ; curled-leaved Lucombe oak, a 
different variety from that which we received from Mr. Pince ; and the broad- 
leaved Fulham oak, with leaves rather broader than the species : one of these 
measures 31in. broad, and 53in. long. ‘Turner’s evergreen oak, a very 
handsome specimen with large fine deep green leaves. Quércus fastigiata 
viridis ; named viridis, we presume, from the green colour of the young 
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shoots. Quércus rugosa Willd. (Arb. Brit. p. 1941.), a species of which 
~ various worked plants have lately been imported from the Continent, and 
are to be obtained in different nurseries—Cond. 

Folding Swine among Oaks. — A paragraph having gone the round of the 
newspapers on this subject, we applied to the Duke of Portland to ascertain 
how far it was true. His Grace states in answer, that thirty swine were 
folded under some oaks thirty years old which did not grow well, and fatted 
under their cover. The effect of their manure, His Grace informs us, will 
probably not be seen for a year or two; but the same process having been 
applied some years before under similar circumstances, was found to have a 
very good effect. — Scott Portland. Welbeck, Jan. 8. 1840. 

A Wreath of Flowers formed from dried Specimens was shown us some 
months ago by Mrs. Bateman of Litchurch Villa, Derby; a lady remarkably 
fond of flowers, and possessing much skill and taste in drying them and dis- 
playing them on paper. Mrs. Bateman uses no extraordinary means of drying, 
but takes care to gather the flowers when they are perfectly free from exterior 
moisture, and to place them immediately between the leaves of a book, where 
they soon dry, retaining their colours. The next process in forming a wreath 
is to make a selection of leaves and forms, so as to combine in one wreath 
as great a variety of forms and colours as possible, without any apparent 
incongruity of either; and in this part of the process Mrs. Bateman excels, 
displaying a degree of taste which one only expects to find in a practised 
artist or decorator. One of the wreaths was exhibited at a meeting of the 
Horticultural Society, Jan. 20., and was much admired. — Cond. 

Lhe Bokhara Clover. — The penny post is a great and glorious measure ; 
and one, the advantages of which will not and cannot be appreciated until the 
people have become fully acquainted with the mode of working it. In a 
gardening point of view, consider the immense privilege thus conferred on us 
amateurs, as well as professionalists, by the establishment of the principle of 
weight, which enables us to interchange small packets of seeds, and even 
small roots and slips of plants. ‘The Bokhara clover, for instance, you were 
kind enough to send me last year, of which I have saved a few seeds ; and 
which I shall be equally ready to distribute (so far as they will go) as I was 
to receive, to any one disposed to make trial of it. I agree, in the main, with 
all that Mr. Gorrie has said of it, and believe it to be a valuable addition to 
our green crops for cutting and stall feeding; a conclusion, I admit, I was 
very slow to come to, because I knew, from experience, that the melilot tribe 
in general is by no means relished by eattle. It has every appearance of a 
perennial, and the roots are stronger and thicker than those of lucerne. The 
weight per acre, too, must, I should imagine, far exceed that of a crop of 
lucerne; but time alone can determine its real value. J have taken up and 
transplanted my little patch of roots, some of which I have given to a neigh- 
bour, who was struck with its appearance last autumn.— S. Taylor. Whit- 
tington, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, Jan. 10. 1840. 

Yacca g/oritsa in the garden of Sir R. E. Eden, Bart., Windlestone Castle, 
near Durham, last autumn produced a flower stem 14 ft. 6 in. high, on which 
673 flowers expanded in the course of three weeks. (York Herald, as quoted 
in Morn. Chron., Jan. 9. 1840.) 

Berries of Black Hamburg Grapes, measuring 4in. in circumference, have 
lately been grown by Thomas Clarke, jun., in a metallic house erected by his 
father, the eminent hot-house builder of Birmingham. — 7. C., jun. Birming- 
ham, Dec. 6. 1839. 

The Knepp Castle Kidney Potato. — This isa large potato of the kidney kind, 
very mealy, and superior in flavour to any kidney which we have before tasted. 
‘The taste of the farina, and also its pure white, come near those of the West 
India yam. The eyes of the tubers are remarkably full, in consequence of 
which very little waste is made in paring them before boiling. The sample 
was sent us by Sir C. M. Burrell, Bart., M.P., in whose garden at Knepp 
Castle, near Horsham, Sussex, they have been grown for twenty years, without 
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degenerating in the slizhtest degree. We have sent sets by post to several 
correspondents, and some in packets to others. — Cond. 

Pearson’s Draining Plough has been used extensively by Sir C. M. Burrell in 
clayey soil, at Knepp Castle, near Horsham, in Sussex, by which the land 
has been increased in value one third. The drains are made in paraliel lines 
about 81 ft. apart; they are from 24in. to 26in. deep ; a tile is laid m the 
bottom ; and, charging at the rate of 2s. a day per horse, the total cost, the tiles 
being made on the spot, is about 52s. per acre. —C. M. B. Dec, 1839. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Ligneous Flora of the Shetland Islands. — Dr. Edmonston of Baltasound 
has sent us a list of plants observed by his son Thomas, a boy 14 years of 
age, in the Shetland Islands, accompanied by dried specimens of the whole. 
This is the first attempt at a regular flora of these islands, and it is supposed 
to include nearly all the species which are indigenous there. The list is ar- 
ranged, first according to the Linnzan system, with the habitats ; and secondly, 
according to the natural system, with the names only. We regret we have not 
room for details, but we may state that the total number of species is 250; 
and that the ligneous plants are as follows: — Legumindse: Ulex europea. 
Aralidcee: Hédera Helix. Caprifoliacee: Lonicera Periclymenum. Rosacee : 
Sérbus aucuparia, Rosa tomentosa, Cratee‘gus Oxyacantha. Wacciniee: Vac- 
cinium Mpyrtillus. Ericee: Azalea prociambens, Arctostaphylos U‘va arsi, 
A. alpina, Zrica cinérea, H. Tétralix, Calluna vulgaris. Empétree: E’mpe- 
trum nigrum. Amentacee: Bétula alba, Salix fiisca, S. aurita, S. aquatica, S. 
herbacea. Cupressinee: Juniperus communis. In all 20 species. Let us hope 
that some patriotic individual, native of, or settled in, Shetland, will multiply 
the ligneous flora ten or twenty fold, which now, by the penny post, he might 
do by procuring seeds from the London or Edinburgh seedsmen. A hor- 
ticultural society established im Shetland, or an arboretum planted there, 
would be delightful news. We have sent the specimens and the lists to Mr. 
Charlesworth, the conductor of the Magazine of Natural History. — Cond. 

Subsoil-Ploughing. —Mr. Smith of Deanston had offered a set of premiums 
to ploughmen for expertness and effect in subsoil-ploughing, and a match took 

lace accordingly, on the 12th of December last, in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling, at which four prizes were awarded. The ground was divided into 
different lots, and these were drawn for by the candidates. The ploughs were 
of different forms, but in general heavy, with a long beam, and they were 
generally drawn by four horses.‘ This exhibition, upon the whole, did great 
credit to the ploughmen, and showed again forcibly to the public the power 
and efficacy of the subsoil plough, in producing, at a cheap rate, a thorough 
movement of the subsoil. The efficacy of such movement in improving the 
productiveness of the soil was most apparent in an adjoining field, where Mr. 
Gray pointed out to those present two equal divisions, the whole having been 
thoroughly drained, and one of the divisions having been subsoiled, while the 
other remained in its original state.” (Stirling Journal, Jan. 10.)—Cond. 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 


New Plants raised in the Birmingham Botanic Garden. (Gard. Mag., 1839, 
p- 626.) — The list of plants in a living state in this garden, with their native 
country and year of introduction, which was handed to you when you last 
visited us, I had no intention of claiming as being all raised here. The ap- 
propriately named Begonia macrophYlla, with a leaf now measuring 21 in. long 
and 15in. broad, was first grown by George Barker, Esq., of Springfield, near 
Birmingham, from tubers imported by himself from Mexico. The Cheilan- 
thes farindsa was raised from seeds obtained from a dried frond from the 
East Indies, by J. Riley, Esgq., Papplewick, near Nottingham ; who has 
been very successful, at different times, in raising ferns from seeds obtained 
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from foreign specimens. — David Cameron. Birmingham Botanic Garden, 
Dec. 14, 1839. 

Proportion of Hot-Water Pipe required for heating.—In the Gardener’s 
Magazine for 1839, p. 565., it is stated that the rule there given may safely be 
taken by gardeners, &c. Now this rule gives only one twentieth part enough 
for stoves, and about one fourteenth part enough for green-houses. I speak 
from experience and calculation. You will see the extravagance of the rule 
by the following application of it. If the pipes that are about to be laid 
down at Chatsworth, in the new conservatory, were laid in a common hot- 
house, say 12 ft. wide, 12 ft. high at back, and 5 ft. at front, then, according to 
the rule, they would heat green-houses extending over twenty-four acres ; and, 
if the houses were in one line, they would be nearly eighteen miles long. — 
Alexander Forsyth, Alton Towers, Cheadle, Staffordshire, Dec. 19. 1839. 

Lhe Grand Conservatory at Chatsworth. —In the Gardener's Magazine for 
1839, p. 450., the Chatsworth Conservatory is said to be executed “with a 
degree of taste, science, and economy that will surprise every one.’ Leaving 
the science, elegance, &c., in abler hands, I only want to show you that the 
ridge-and-furrow roof is not economical. I was not fortunate enough to see 
Counsellor Harrison’s ridge-and-furrow hot-houses at Cheshunt, although 
I lived some years in that neighbourhood, which you praised so much in the 
Gardener’s Magazine for December, 1839 ; but I have seen the originals at 
Chatsworth, and from them I will make my calculations : and, lest you or any 
one should construe this into an ill-natured criticism on the works at Chats- 
worth, I will just premise that I called there in the autumn, and experienced 
the greatest kindness; and was quite astonished at the extent, variety, and 
high keeping of that most interesting garden. It is, therefore, the system of 
building hot-houses in ridges and furrows that I object to, as being anything 
but economical, and not against the princely garden structures erected by the 
noble duke, under the direction of Mr. Paxton. It is a standing principle 
among those who study economical hot-house-building, that a rood of glass 
should roof a rood of ground, and, ergo, an acre of ground might be roofed 
by an acre of glass. Now, let us take the new conservatory at Chatsworth 
for an example, and suppose its section represented by a circle, of which the 
side ailes are quadrants, and the centre aile a semicircle. It will thus form 
a circle, whose diameter will be one half of the real width of the house. 
Suppose, then, the diameter 1; then the width-of the house will be 2, and the 
circumference of the circle, or the length over the roof across the house, will be 
3; and, at the lowest rate, the ends and extras will amount to one part more. 
This gives just double the area of the floor, for a roof whose section is as 
above. Now for the furrows; and suppose them to form with the horizon 
the three sides of an equilateral triangle, you will see that this just doubles it 
again. So I conclude that, if this rough calculation be anything near the truth, 
this roof would cover nearly four acres of glass, certainly not less than three, 
to light and heat one acre of land; and, leaving the circular section alto- 
gether out of the question, the ridge and furrow alone would take twice the 
glass necessary for a plain roof, which is found to answer every purpose quite 
as well; and, certainly, in houses of ordinary shape and size, like Mr, Harri- 
son’s, it is more simple and rational. — Idem. 

Paring the Verges of Walks. — \n different places in the Gardener's Maga- 
zine, you say verges of walks should be clipped and kept green, and not pared 
to the raw earth. Now this is not fair argument, because, when the verge is 
deep enough to have raw earth so conspicuous, the walk wants more gravel to 
raise it up to within 1 in. of the grass level ; and if the verges of walks thus 
filled are not nicely pared every spring, as well to regulate the lines and curves 
as to cut the roots of grass, which otherwise would intrude upon the gravel, 
they would cause fifty per cent more labour to keep the walks neat through 
the summer. A deep raw edge is detestable in a garden, and a deep green 
edge is worse where labour is scarce, as it takes great labour to clip it, and 
gives the walks a sunken and worn out appearance. Think not by this that I 
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approve of paring 2 or 3 inches of the verge every time. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to pare for seven years, and yet not widen the walk 1 in, after all; and 
those gardeners that cannot keep a walk without widening it, and keep verges 
with very little clipping, should read, mark, and learn. If I had leisure, I 
should like to hint at various items, such as Counsellor Harrison’s coal- 
box, an article, doubtless from his own design, now employed as a hot-house 
boiler, &c.; but this, and various matters, I must defer for the present. — 
Alexander Forsyth, Dec. 19. 1859. 

Native Scotch Pine.— After your able article in the Arboretum on this 


subject, little need be added ; yet I may mention it as my opinion, founded on 


observation, viz., that the three varieties of the late Mr. Don of Forfar, that 
is, those with upright, horizontal, and pendent branches, merely denote the 
youth, maturity, and decay of the tree. The horizontal or mature state, of 
course, contains the best timber: decaying trees will produce most seed ; but 
the most vigorous seedlings will be the produce of cones taken from trees in a 
state of maturity. — R. Lymburn, Kilmarnock, Dec., 1839. 


AR®E. V. Queries and Answers.. 


Names of Insects. — The species of wasp of which the nest was formed im 
the branches of the larch fir is the Véspa britannica of Dr. Leach, so called 
because this species has not yet been found on the Continent. The insects 
among the leguminous seeds are specimens of one of the many species of 
Brichus, which feed, both in the larva and perfect state, on the seeds of these 
plants. Those on the Clianthus puniceus are a species of Céccus, which it 
would be necessary to study in a living state before their specific name could 
be determined. The same remark may also be made on those sent by J. B. 
W., which infest the pear and the manettia. All these species are doubtless. 
distinct. —J. O. W. Dec. 31. 1839. 

The Yellow Dutch Turnip. — This turnip, so. highly recommended in the 
early editions of your Hncyclopedia of Gardening, I cannot find in the cata- 
logues of either provincial or London seedsmen. Can you inform me where 
it may be procured ? — N. 7. 

The yellow Dutch turnip is nothing more than the common yellow turnip ; 
the seed of which, having formerly been chiefly procured from Holland, thus 
obtained the name of Dutch. [It is little grown in England in gardens, but 
much esteemed and generally cultivated in Scotland. It may be had from most 
London and all Edinburgh seedsmen. By enclosing 6d. and a twopenny 
stamp in a prepaid penny letter to Mr. Sang of Kirkaldy, a packet of the 
genuine Dutch yellow turnip may be had, by return of post, sufficient for twa 
sowings in an ordinary garden. — Cond. 


Art. VI. Obztuary. 


_ Datu of Baron Jacquin. — Vienna, Dec. 11. Universal regret is excited by 
the death of Baron von Jacquin, who has been carried off by an apoplectic 
fit, at the age of 74. His celebrated father attained the age of 90. The loss 
of the learned world will be the more severely felt, as his house was, for a long 
series of years, the rendezvous of all the most eminent characters in literature 
and science. He was, in every respect, a highly accomplished and most 
honourable man. (Leipsic Allgemeine Zeitung, as quoted in the Times of Dec. 
23. 1839.) Since we commenced the Gardener's Magazine, we have received 
many favours from this excellent man; the last of which was a beautiful 
drawing of Cytisus Wélden, which arrived simultaneously with the above 
account of his death. — Cond. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art. I, Notice of a Visit to Wortley Hall. By J. B. W. 


‘Wortttry Hatt, the seat of Lord Wharncliff, is about eight 
miles north-west of Sheffield, on the Penistone road. The 
country thereabout is beautifully diversified with hill, dale, and 
wood ; and the soil, although apparently not of the best quality, 
is well adapted for forest trees, oak especially, which in some of 
the neighbouring woods is very fine timber. The house at 
Wortley Hall stands on the side of some rising ground at the 
verge of the park; and, from its elevated position, overlooks 
nearly the whole of the park, as well as an extensive tract of 
country towards the east and south-east; in other directions 
the view is very limited. The mansion is a handsome stone 
building, of modern construction; having, I believe, been built 
within the last half century. In the disposition of the approach 
road some of the errors deprecated in former parts of this 
Magazine are observable. A high ridge of ground rises con- 
siderably above the house, in the direction from which carriages 
approach it; the road, therefore, descends abruptly instead of 
ascending to the mansion, whereby its apparent height, and conse- 
quently its dignity, are lowered. Perhaps, however, this defective 
arrangement is rather attributable to the situation and plan of 
the house. A low and narrow stone terrace immediately con- 
nects the house with the pleasure-grounds, which extend round 
three sides of the house; on the other side the various offices 
are placed. In general arrangement, and also in many minor 
details, these grounds might be greatly altered for the better : 
one obvious improvement would be, the removal of a heav 

mass of laurels that disfigures the lawn on the south front of the 
house. There is no regular flower-garden, but small plots, 
widely separated, are interspersed through the pleasure-ground ; 
one in the geometrical style, in which the beds are very properly 
edged with stone, in preference to box or flowering plants, has 
been recently formed. ‘The green-house, which stands in a shel- 
tered corner of the pleasure-gr ound, is of a style by no means 
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common in plant structures; and which, whatever may be its 
advantages in other respects, has certainly no great architectural 
beauty to recommend it. It is long and narrow, with a span 
roof, some ten or twelve feet high at the crown; and, as much 
space is lost in the interior by the fantastical form of the stage, 
it perhaps contains the fewest plants, in proportion to the sur- 
face of glass, of any plans that have yet been contrived. In front 
of this green-house there is a small flower-garden, in which 
handsome half-hardy plants, such as verbenas, petunias, lobe- 
lias, &c., together with the most showy annuals, are grown; 
and the whole plot is bounded by a semicircular line of dahlias. 
The effect of this garden must be very pleasing when in the 
height of its beauty; and the plan is worthy of imitation in similar 
situations. Behind the green-house, in an enclosed space, a 
botanic stove has lately been built on the same plan as the green- 
house, except the interior arrangement, which, in this house, is 
well contrived; the larger plants being placed on a raised bed 
along the middle of the house, and the less vigorous species 
ranged on wide shelves fixed along the sides. It is intended to 
train climbers upon the rafters, to make a partial shade for the 
Orchidaceee and ferns, of which a collection is begun. An 
insignificant plant-house stands in a nook of the shrubbery, 
at some distance from those above mentioned: this, if removed 
to a more appropriate situation, might be of some use; but in 
its present place it is merely an eyesore. Another reprehen- 
sible structure is a kind of framework for climbing roses, having 
in the centre, and being also surrounded by, raised beds of 
earth, supported by stakes driven into the ground, in the true 
cockney style. On each side of the principal walk leading to 
the kitchen-garden, there is a wide flower-border, in which 
dahlias, backed by a row of hollyhocks and fronted by showy 
annuals, are grown in summer : this, likewise, is a feature worthy 
of adoption in places where such a vista would not be at variance 
with the general arrangement of the grounds; for a walk along an 
avenue of beautifui plants must be productive of a high degree of 
pleasure, even to those who do not admire flowers individually. 

The only water I observed near the mansion is a sort of basin 
in the pleasure-ground, from which the house and offices are 
supplied. ‘This basin might have been made ornamental, had 
its margin been varied so as to resemble a natural pond, instead 
of which, it is quite as artificial in character as the reservoir in 
the Green Park, being similar in shape, and moreover edged 
with dressed stones, which rise eight or nine inches above the 
level of the ground: the edging is intended to prevent reptiles 
from getting into the water. 

There are but few fine trees in these grounds; I observed, 
however, a very large oak at one end of the basin, and in an- 
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other place an old Spanish chestnut, a tree which is seldom 
seen of large size in the North of England. In a sheltered 
corner near the house are two large plants of the Double red 
Camellia, which have stood out several winters without any pro- 
tection ; and although much injured in the winter of 1837-8, 
they are now growing vigorously. A plant of the Double white 
variety, that grew between the other two, was totally killed in 
that winter; thus confirming the remark of the Honourable 
W. Herbert (quoted in Dr. Lindley’s excellent paper on the 
effect of the severe cold on plants, lately published in the Hor- 
ticultural Transactions), that some varieties of Camélléa are much 
hardier than others. 

In the kitchen-garden, which is conveniently situated close to 
the stables and near the mansion, there are several forcing- 
houses, together with some useful pits for the culture of pine- 
apples and melons. In one of the vineries a few imperfect berries 
remained of the Wortley Hall seedling grape, which is said to 
have been originated at this place; but I am inclined to think, 
judging, however, from an imperfect specimen of the fruit, that 
this grape is not absolutely distinct from the Black Muscadel of 
the Horticultural Society's Catalogue, otherwise known as the 
Black Raisin; and, if I do not greatly mistake, as the Eshcol- 
lata supérba of Money. In the wood and leaves, all the plants 
I have seen under the above names so clcsely resemble each 
other, that I cannot perceive any essential difference. Whilst 
upon the subject of grapes, I will take this opportunity of re- 
commending, as an excellent late variety, the Oldaker’s West’s 
St. Peter’s of the Hort. Soc. Cat., and of this Magazine. In 
Mrs. Lawrence’s garden, at Studley, I lately saw fruit of this 
variety hanging in the same house with fruit of the Black Ham- 
burg, to which the St. Peter’s was then decidedly superior in 
condition, and consequently likely to keep till a later period; in 
fact; Mr. Cuthbertson has such confidence in its merits, that he 
intends to destroy the Hamburgs and other sorts in his late 
house, and to replace them with the St. Peter’s. At Chats- 
worth, there is a whole house of the St. Peter’s, which in the 
end of November appeared likely to keep, at least, two or three 
months later. Is this grape the true St. Peter’s? or is it a 
distinct sort, and “ St. Peter’s” merely a synonyme of the Black 
Prince? At all events, its present absurd name of Oldaker’s 
West’s St. Peter’s ought to be immediately changed or curtailed. 

‘When the present gardener (Mr. Law) came to this place, 
two years ago, the pine plants were eaten up by the white 
scale, and, as the best and cheapest method of cure, they were 
all consigned to the dunghill, and a new stock procured, which 
are now healthy and thriving. 


A peach-house is glazed on the plan patented by Mr. 
ng 
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Harrison, which, I believe, was noticed in detail in this Ma- 
gazine, when first brought before the public. Its appearance 
exteriorly is very neat, but I was told that the plan does not 
answer well in practice, owing to the difficulty of taking the 
copper fastenings out of the bars, when repairs are necessary. 
Here it was that Harrison (who was many years gardener at 
Wortley) wrote his celebrated Treatise on Fruit Trees; and, 
knowing this, I, of course, expected to find the wall trees, if not 
absolutely models of perfection, at least much superior to those 
usually seen in gardens; instead of this being the case, however, 
I found some of the most unsightly and ill-managed specimens 
of pruning and training that ever disgraced a gentleman’s wall ; 
so infinitely wide is the difference between theory and practice. 

The gardens altogether appear to have been formerly neg- 
lected ; but, under the able superintendence of Mr. Law, they 
will doubtless be greatly improved. 

Herefordshire, Jan. 14. 1840. 


Art. II. The Examination of Gardeners in Denmark. 
By A. WEILBACH. 


AN examination for gardeners has been established in Den- 
mark since the year 1811, an account of which is given by Mr. 
Lindegaard, in the Gard. Mag. for 1828, p. 76. ‘This system 
of examination was in 1833 considerably altered, as will be seen 
by the following statement. 

‘The examination is divided into two classes: I. for ordinary 
gardeners ; and II. for artist-gardeners. 


I. The examination for ordinary gardeners consists in: 

a. A practical trial, by which the gardener is required to 
show the necessary skill in the pruning and grafting of trees, 
the knowledge of seeds of culinary vegetables, and the 
quantity of each of these required to a certain piece of 
ground; and, lastly, the knowledge of the common fruits 
and flowers. And, 

b. A theoretical trial, which is only verbal, and where the 
gardeners are required to understand : 

1. The laying out and managing of a common kitchen- 
garden; under which are included the raising of seeds, 
the management of hot-beds, and the culture of melons. 

2. The laying out and management of a stock-ground 
and an orchard ; under which is included the training of 
trees to walls. 5 

3. The culture of the common ornamental plants in the 
open air, as well as in pots. 
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II. The examination for artist gardeners, which is ‘a condition 
for being royal gardener, consists in: 

a. A practical trial, similar to the above mentioned, but on a 
larger scale. 

b. A theoretical trial in writing, by which the gardeners have 
to answer six questions in the different branches of garden- 
ing, viz. three general and three special questions; and at 
the same time draw a sketch of the laying out of a given 

_ piece of ground. 

c. A verbal theoretical trial, by which the gardeners are re- 
quired to show that they have: 

1. A knowledge of the management and composition of 
the soil. 

2. A knowledge of botany, especially those parts of 
botany which are essential for a gardener to know. 

3. Land-surveying, as far as it is necessary for a gardener. 

4. The laying out and management of a kitchen-garden 
on a larger scale than is required for an ordinary gar- 
dener. 

5. The laying out and management of an extensive 
orchard ; together with the knowledge of the different 
varieties of fruits. 

6. The laying out and management of a large flower- 
garden with rare flowers, which the gardener must 
know, and whose cultivation he must understand. 

7. The management of a forcing-garden, consisting of 
fruits, culinary vegetables, and flowers ; together with 
the construction of forcing-houses and pits. 

8. The culture of hot-house and green-house plants, and 
the construction of such houses. 

9. Every thing required for the laying out of grounds 
on an extensive scale. 

10. The management of a stock ground for fruit trees, 
and other trees and shrubs, on a large scale. 


The gardeners are examined in the different divisions, in the 
same order as they are here enumerated; and if they do not 
succeed in the first or second trial, they will not be allowed to 
proceed to the following one, but be rejected. There are five 
examiners, viz. four royal gardeners, and the professor of botany. 
The questions and answers are put down in a book by a secre- 
tary, and are preserved together with the written answers. 

The examination is public, and every body is allowed to 
attend it. It takes place in the month of September; this time 
of the year being preferred as the most convenient for gardeners 
‘entering on situations. 


* These are the alterations made in the former system of exa- 
13 
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mination ; in other respects it is quite in the same manner as 
mentioned by M. Lindegaard, in the volume and page above 
quoted. 

Horticultural Society's Garden, Dec., 1839. 


Tue above is given exactly as translated from the Danish by 
M. Weilbach, a most intelligent young Danish gardener now 
in England for his improvement, and who came to us strongly 
recommended by the celebrated writer on botanical geography, 
Professor Schouw. — Cond. 


Ant. III. An effectual Mode of destroying the Aphis lanigera, or 
Woolly Blight, on Apple Trees. By N. T. 


TuHeERE are many methods for destroying the mealy insect, 
A‘phis lanigera, on apple trees ; some of which are troublesome, 
and some dirty ones. I here send you a more simple one; 
which you may perhaps think worth inserting in your Gardener’s 
Magazine. It is the brown impure pyroligneous acid; which 
may be had at the manufactory of this acid at a trifling cost. I 
have an apple tree which was nearly destroyed by this insect: 
by brushing it once over with the acid, about three or four 
years ago, the insects immediately disappeared. A few days 
after, some more made their appearance, which were perhaps 
so protected in the cracks of the rough bark, that the acid had 
not reached them. Having brushed these over, they have never 
appeared since. 

This acid may also be applied, with the same effect, for the 
destruction of all other insects on the stems and branches of 
plants; but it cannot be safely applied to those on the leaves or 
flowers. For the destruction of these, the mixture [chiefly 
tobacco water] in Vol. VI. for 1830, p. 553., may be used, which 
is equally efficacious, as I had long experienced before I sent 
you the receipt. It has been said, that tobacco water itself will 
answer the same purpose; but I find it will not answer by im- 
mersion, except when used hot, and it is more expensive; 
whereas the other, in which a small quantity of tobacco water is 
used, and the cost of the other ingredients is a mere trifle, may 
be used either hot or cold, with the same effect. 

Jan. 11. 1840. 


Art. IV. A Mode of destroying the White Bug in Hot-houses. By 
W. Anverson, F.L.S., Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden. 


I know of no better method to publish any thing of import- 
ance in gardening, than through your widely circulating Gar~ 
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‘dener’s Magazine. You know that Mr. J. T. Mackay, of the 
Botanic Garden, Dublin, was seeing many gardens in Flanders 
last summer. In his return home he called here; and, when 
conversing on what he had seen, he said, he “ had not learned 
any thing new:” after a little, however, he said, ‘“ One thing I 
noticed that was new; I had not seen the white bug, and, after 
several enquiries, I found that they syringed their plants with 
lime water.” Of course I must try the truth of this prescrip- 
tion; but I have been at a loss how to economise the hot lime, 
knowing how little of it the water carries, and to have it always 
fresh when wanted. I consulted with the chemical gentlemen 
at the Hall, where it was proposed to mix a little black sulphur 
with the lime before being put into the water. 

Our mode of preparing it is in this way. We have a large 
garden-pot, or a pail, into which we put halfa pint of pulverised 
Dorking lime, with about half an ounce of black sulphur: after 
being well mixed, we add four gallons of water, stir it well, 
then let it settle, and, when clear, we take M‘Dougal’s syringe, 
and throw it under the leaves, by syringing from the back 
path of the house first, then the front; and, as the lime will take 
another dose of water, we use this in the second hot-house. 
We have been using this syringing for the last three months, 
and there is not a bug, red spider, or thrips to be seen in either 
house. 

It must also be observed, that although the above is good, yet 
it is requisite to look to such plants, or parts of plants, as the 
syringe never reaches; but M‘Dougal’s inverted syringe, used 
with care, will do much. We syringe twice a week with this 
lime water, and once or twice a week with pure water, just 
about four o’clock, when the fire-heat rises in the houses for 
the night. We expect soon to leave off this lime water, as we 
have subdued all our noxious insects for the present. I expect 
it will also be useful for the American white bug on the apple 
trees; and I wish that some of your readers would try it with 
a syringe. 

Chelsea Botanic Garden, Jan. 20. 1840. 


Art. V. A Method of preventing the Attacks of the Asparagus Fly. 
By M. KeERtt. 


(Translated from the German, for the Gardener's Magazine, by J. L.) 


In the Transactions of the Prussian Horticultural Society 
(vol. ii. p. 296.) there isa notice of the asparagus fly (Tephritis 
asparagi), that scourge of the asparagus bed, in which it is 
stated as follows : — * An effective method has never yet been 


discovered for the destruction of the devastating larve of this 
14 a : 
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fly. The only one yet in practice is to cut off all the shoots of 
the asparagus to the end of May; but where, on account of 
seed-beds and newly formed beds, this method cannot be em- 
ployed, the asparagus must be left to its fate.” 

After having struggled in vain, for the space of eight years, 
against the attacks of this fly, and having also applied all sorts 
of offensively smelling substances with a view to the destruction 
of the insect, but without success, the thought struck me, that 
I might, perhaps, sooner attain the end in view, by operating ~ 
on the insect’s sense of sight. For this purpose I set apart a 
bed of asparagus, which had been sown five years, the two last 
of which it had suffered severely from the fly. In the beginning 
of April I stuck in the pine branches close together (which, in 
winter, had been used as a covering) all along both sides of the 
rows of asparagus. ‘Their points met close together over the 
plants, at a height of from 28 in. to 36 in., and formed a thick dark 
foliage. I had at first but little confidence in the attempt, be- 
cause I was afraid of finding, as might be supposed, an immense 
number of the fly under the foliage; but in this I was mistaken. 
The fly, on the contrary, hastened from the dark shade to broad 
daylight, and, as long as the plants vegetated under the foliage, 
no shoots were attacked by it; but as soon as the tops pene- 
trated through the covering to the open day, they became in- 
fested by the fly. If the shoot had already begun to branch 
out, only the twig that was attacked died; the others vegetated 
well, and no larvee were found in the stems. It happened, also, 
that some shoots burst through the sides of the covering, the 
tops of which, when they had only just begun to branch out, 
were likewise immediately attacked by the fly, and suffered ex- 
ceedingly. When I examined the passages of the larvae, I 
found, to my great satisfaction, that, instead of extending as 
far down as the surface of the ground, they regularly terminated 
where the stem began to be woody. 

When the asparagus, therefore, has attained the height of 
12 or 18 inches, and the stem become woody, it will no longer 
suffer any material injury from the fly: at least, I found it so 
from my own experience ; also, that seedlings suffer little from 
the fly the first year or two, as the shoots then consist of little else 
than cellular tissue. 

The fly seems to dislike shade and moisture. I never could 
find any during wet weather, and when the sky was cloudy 
they were very seldom seen. It is, therefore, very possible, that the 
fly might be warded off by planting some kind of early-growing 
vegetables between the rows of asparagus, as a shade; such as 
artichokes or early peas. Unfortunately, I have no longer an 
opportunity of making more experiments, and, therefore, sincerely 
pe that others will do so, and communicate the results to the 
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public: and I have now only to add, with respect to the above- 
mentioned notice of this fly, that the search for it need not be 
limited, as there stated, to the month of May, as I have con- 
tinually found it throughout the month of June; and in the 
preceding year it continued to be very numerous and destructive 
to the middle of July. I did not find that it lays its eggs in 
the earth, as stated in the above notice, but on the shoots of the 
plant itself, on which they may be distinctly seen; and the 
wound on the shoot effected by the ovipositor causes it to die 
completely off. 


Art. VI. An Account of the Tea Plantation of Henry Veitch, Esq... 
in the Island of Madeira. Communicated by Mr. Vrrrcu. 


Dr. Lippotp, as you requested, has visited my plantation of 
tea, and will, I conceive, report to you that he never saw a 
- plantation of any kind in a more thriving condition. ‘The plants 
are both beautiful and luxuriant, and he saw them covered with 
flowers, and with the ripe seeds not yet fallen and new, ones 
formed. He took samples of all, which he will, no doubt, pre- 
serve with his usual ability, and forward them to you. I have 
four different qualities of plants: the green, the black or bohea, 
the gunpowder, and the sasanqua; but I have not been able to 
prepare tea from the last. The leaf is too fleshy and brittle, 
and I have not succeeded in destroying its herbaceous taste, 
by any process that I have as yet tried. Of the other kinds, the 
green tea is the most robust ; some of the old plants being from 
7 ft. to 8 ft. high, and from 4 yards to 5 yards in circumference. 
The black is next in height, but it has scarcely half the spread of the 
former; while the gunpowder is by far the smallest, only growing 
from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high, and its leaves are not half the size of the 
others. The sasanqua is a very wide-spreading plant, but its 
branches are unable to support themselves, and might be trained 
along walls to a great extent; it has handsome double white 
flowers, while those of the other kinds have single flowers. 

The plantation is situated at my country residence in the 
‘mountains of this island, called the Jardin da Serra, or garden 
of the hills, in a sheltered valley, about 3000 ft. above the level 
-of the sea, where snow sometimes falls, but lies for a very short 
time, and where there are frequent hoar or white frosts, but never 
ice. It is considerably above the cultivated vine-grounds, and 
where grapes will not grow; though the luxuriance of geraniums, 
fuchsias, hydrangeas, and many other green-house and even sone 
tropical plants, is surprising. ‘The plantations are on terraces, 
-on the side of a hill; and the edges of the walls have hedges of 
-gooseberries and currants. This proves that the tea plants are 
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of a much hardier growth than has hitherto been conceived ; and 
they even succeed as an underwood, for some of the plants which 
are placed under the shade of chestnut trees are quite as healthy 
as the others. 

The green-tea plant produces abundance of seeds, but the 
bohea flowers later, and its seed does not, consequently, set so 
well; the gunpowder, however, gives flowers almost all the year 
round, and is seldom to be seen without flowers and seeds in all 
their stages of ripeness; the sasanqua, from its double flowers, 
rarely produces seed. 

My plantation was begun in 1827, and I received the few 
plants, viz. 16 in number, with which I commenced it, partly 
from Messrs. Loddiges of Hackney, and partly from China 
direct. I have now about 500 full-grown plants, and about as 
many more ready to plant out, with the means of multiplying 
them by seed and layers to any extent; but, unless I can succeed 
better in the manufacture of the leaves, and at far less expense 
than I do at present, it will never turn out a profitable speculation - 
to me, though it may likely prove an advantageous one in future 
for the island, when practice and experience may have produced 
‘greater expertness, and furnished a more perfect knowledge of the 
preparation ; for though I can make excellent tea by merely dry- 
ing the leaves, yet to roll them up is both so tedious and difficult, 
without the destruction of at least two thirds of the quantity, by 
being broken and reduced nearly to dust, that it costs me more 
than the price of a pound of tea to prepare one, reckoning the 
leaves worth nothing. It is evident, therefore, that though I 
have obtained almost every information that books can teach me 
on the subject of preparation, much real information and prac- 
tical knowledge are still wanting. 

As I have proved that the tea plant is exactly suited to the 
climate of the mountains of this island, and is a much hardier 
plant than has hitherto been imagined (so much so, indeed, that 
it will not succeed in my garden in Funchal), I should be glad 
if, through your Magazine, I could obtain information from any 
person who has seen the thorough process of drying in China, 
for no other information could be of the least use to me; being 
convinced, notwithstanding the variety or different species of 
plants, that it is the mode of manufacture that produces the 
different qualities of tea that come to our market, and that, con- 
sequently, all kinds might be produced from the same plant, not- 
withstanding that in different districts (as in the case of cheese 
in England) are produced peculiar qualities. I have little doubt, 
however, that if I had hitherto had leisure to give more attention 
to the preparation, I should ere this have arrived at greater 
perfection in rolling up the leaves; for it is only since my retire- 
ment from my official duties of Her Majesty’s agent and consul- 
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general at this place, that I have been able to devote my 

personal attention to this object. I shall be glad to afford you 

any farther information that you may wish on the subject. 
Madeira, Nov. 26. 1839. 


WE received from Dr. Lippold the specimens alluded to, 
which are of most extraordinary vigour. With respect to manu- 
facturing the tea, Mr. Veitch is doubtless acquainted with Mr. 
Bruce’s Remarks on the Manufacture of Tea, and on the Tea 
Plantations in Assam, which he will find, accompanied with an 
original map of the tea district, in Jameson’s Journal for January, 
1840, p. 126.— Cond. 


Art. VII. On Emigration, with reference to Gardeners; and on the 
Prospects of Botanical Collectors. By PEritus. Communicated 
by K. B. D. 


I pon’t think I would have troubled you so soon again, had it 
not been for your asking my opinion as to your emigrating? I 
should decidedly say no. ‘There may certainly be some dif- 
ference between your plans and those of others who have gone 
out in search of plants, and thereby to make a livelihood; but 
still, the uniform want of success, hitherto, ought to make any 
one very cautious, and calls for much careful consideration ere 
such a step is taken. Take poor Drummond’s case: he went 
out under most auspicious circumstances, and was well patron- 
ised; and his plants, both living and dried, were eagerly bought 
up; and yet he was unable to realise even his very moderate 
desire, to purchase and stock a few acres, and to settle with his 
family. Look also at Douglas: he barely got a living at the 
best, and was often in most distressing circumstances ; and that, 
too, after sacrificing his health in search of plants. Others I 
might mention, but they all tell one melancholy tale. And as to 
patronage, what is it? Parties die, fashions (for there is a fashion 
even in flower-growing) alter, and tastes vary; and then, when, 
perhaps, you have embarked all your energies in the work, thrown 
up all your prospects for its sake, you discover your mistake. 
Nay, tell me, if you can, of one instance which has been suc- 
cessful. Perhaps you may cite Australia as a place where a 
gardener might do well. He is, perhaps, in receipt of large 
wages, or may apparently be doing well; and yet look at the 
heavy prices he has to pay for the necessaries of life. Besides, 
the states of Central America are the most unsettled of all the 
portions into which Spanish America was split; and, unless by 
your influence over a number of individuals, you can hardly 
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consider your life safe, and must join either one side or other 
in the horrible intestine war which continually rages there. Not 
only these things compel me to dissuade you from emigrating, 
but I think, with your talents, you may look forward to doing 
much better in England. ‘There are curatorships of botanic 
gardens now and then vacant* ; nursery establishments either 
to be disposed of, or opened with every prospect of success: and 
I would advise you to look to these rather than emigration. 
However, I can only judge from report, and there are many who 
can form an opinion much better than myself, and who, no 
doubt, will gladly give you their advice. ‘Tweedie was an old 
man when he went to Buenos Ayres; he depends upon the 
profits of a store which his family attend to for his support, and 
not his plants. Matthews and Bridges both, I believe, had 
other sources of income than the plants and animals, &c., they 
sent over. Cuming is the only one cf collectors that has made 
any thing, and that was by his shells and corallines.; How his 
trip to the Philippines may turn out, I don’t yet hear. 
makes little but what barely keeps him; indeed, a gentleman 
wrote me, only a short time ago, that it would require every exer- 
tion to enable him to continue his researches since the death of 
the Duke of Bedford, who subscribed largely to his mission. You 
ask what he is doing? Little, I fear, in the way of plants: 
there was a collection of seeds and some plants received from 
him a few weeks ago, and something is expected shortly. Apropos 
to emigration, I have sent to a relative for a copy of a letter on 
the subject of emigration to Australia, written by a friend who 
had been many years in India, and who was desirous of invest- 
ing his large capital in that “ land of promise,” which contains 
some good remarks on the fine stories we read of the settlers 
there; and, if I receive it, I shall enclose it to you: at any rate, 
I must write to you again in a day or two, when you shall have it. 


Feb. 5. 1840. 


* A propagator who could furnish the councils or committees of such 
gardens, the London and Caledonian Horticultural Gardens included, with 
the lowest estimate at which common plants could be propagated and brought 
to market, would have a better chance of a curatorship than a skilful or scien- 
tific gardener.— K. B. D. 

Mr. Cuming had his first ideas of gathering plants from Mr. Anderson, 
during Captain King’s voyage. Anderson went out one day looking after 
plants, and met Cuming among the rocks at Conception, looking for shells, &c. 
They were strangers to each other, but felt the greatest delight, when they 
found they were from the same country, and almost on the same pursuit, on 
this savage and inhospitable coast. Ever since this circumstance, they look 
on each other as two brothers ; and Cuming learned from Anderson how to 
dry plants, and the other duties of a collector. — K. B. D. 
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Art. VIII. Description of a Glass Case for growing Plants in Rooms. 
By Sir Joun Rozsison, Sec. R.S.E. 


I HAVE been getting up a plant case of the kind described in 
the Gardener’s Magazine for 1839 (p. 481.), in which I think I 
have introduced some essential improvements: Ist, instead of an 
expensive brass frame for small panes of crown glass, I have 
substituted four sides and a flat top of plate glass, which, requiring 
only corner astragals and 
a top frame of wood, is 
cheaper than the other, 
and greatly better looking. 
The sketch jig. 15. will 
serve to give you some 
idea of it. ‘The principal 
innovation is, in providing 
for the perfect isolation of 
the air within the case from 
commixture with the air of 
the apartment it may be 
placed in. It appearing to 
me that the contraction of 
bulk consequent on re- 
duction of temperature during the night, must necessarily cause 
an introduction of air from the apartment at a time when it 
was most likely to be contaminated with sulphuretted hydrogen 

from the gas lights and other causes, I have introduced a small 
tube through the bottom of the case, passing upwards to the 
surface of the soil. On the exterior end of this tube there is a 
coupling screw, by means of which I connect it with a flat bag of 
M‘Intosh cloth hung under the case, half-full. of good air at 
the time of its attachment: the alterations of bulk consequent on 
changes of temperature, therefore, are provided for by the dila- 
tation or shrinking of the bag, and no pressure is ever exerted 
to pass air through the joints of the case. Unless, therefore, 
the plants themselves cause a permanent change in the con- 
stitution of the air (which some of the best-conducted experiments 
seem to render improbable), it will remain unvitiated, and be 
subjected to those compensating changes only which the plants 
appear to make in light and darkness. 

I do not mean to fill the case with permanent plants until 
May next, and in the mean time shall make use of it to flower 
hyacinths, &c. If you have attended to the subject of Mr. 

_ Ward’s system, and should choose to suggest any experiments 
which the condition of this case may render practicable, I shall 

‘be ey to undertake them for you on your explaining your 
wishes. 
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Dec. 28. Ihave filled the case for three quarters of its depth 
with soil, have set on it several hundred bulbs (from snowdrops 
up to hyacinths, &c.), and have filled all the interstices between 
the bulbs with green moss. I have given only two gallons of 
water (Mr. Ellis’s appeared to me rather moist), and have closed 
all up: some time must elapse before any judgement can be 
formed from the appearance of the vegetation; but already the 
circulation of the water is beautifully shown by the condensation 
on the glass plates, and the trickling down of the miniature rain. 
In the morning the glass plate which is nearest to and parallel 
with the window-sash, and which has consequently been losing 
most heat, exhibits both the condensation and running down of 
the water in a remarkable degree; while the inner plate, receiving 
heat from the air of the room, or by radiation from the objects 
near it, remains quite clear. I have planted a few bulbs in 
another receptacle (and in the same way as to soil and moss), by 
keeping which in the same room, but exposed to the air in the 
usual way, some judgment may be formed of the relative ad- 
vantages of these different modes of raising such plants. 

In the sketches (figs. 15. to 18.) I have not represented the out- 
lets for superfluous water which are much in the same way as Mr. 
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Ellis’s above referred to. Neither have I shown the contrivance 
for maintaining the identity of the air first enclosed in the case; 
it would have confused the drawing, and will be easily understood 
from description. The size of the plates of the sides and top of 
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Jigs. 17,18. is 3 ft. '73 in. by 224 in. A piece of tinned brass tube, 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, and a foot long, is passed through 
the bottom of the soil trough at one corner, and soldered to the 
lead lining. The part of the tube within the trough rises per- 
pendicularly, and ends a little above the level of the surface of 
the soil. ‘The shorter portion, which is without the bottom of 
the trough, is turned horizontally, and terminates in a brass con- 
necting screw, to which a corresponding screw of a small stop- 
cock is attached; to this stopcock a second stopcock, previously 
inserted in the end or corner of a M‘Intosh air-pillow, is to be 
screwed on. ‘This air-bag should be of such dimensions that it 
may be concealed within the frame on which the soil trough 
stands, in the hollow of which it may be supported by tapes or 
strings passed from side to side under the bag. At the time 
the bag is attached to the stopcock on the brass tube, the 
temperature of the air in the conservatory should be observed, 
and if it be at or near its maximum of elevation (and the air con- 
sequently near its maximum of dilatation), the bag should be 
nearly full of air; and vice versd, if the temperature be low, the 
bag should be very flaccid when attached, in order that it may 
have capacity to receive the air expelled from the case when di- 
latation takes place on the temperature being raised. By this 
means the air contained within the case and bag, though con- 
stantly changing place, will never communicate with the external 
air, and its identity will be maintained with considerable exactness. 
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The double stopcock will afford the means of occasional sepa- 
ration of the bag, and of examination of the contained air under 
the influence of different circumstances. 

In the section fic. 18. a shows the check or rebate in the top, 
which lifts up, and is faced with wash-leather; 6, the drip for 
the condensed moisture from the glass; c, the glass frame screwed 
down cn the soil box, with a slip of wash-leather between them; 
d, the soil in the box; e, the lining of lead, with an inner lining 
of thin wood; f the bottom of the soil box; and g, the frame on 
which the whole rests. 

As before observed, I planted the case with some hundreds of 
bulbs of various sorts on December 28.; and, at the same time 
placed some of the same bulbs in earth in garden pots, and 
others in water glasses. Those in the case are distinctly gaining 
on those in the pots and glasses, and will flower before them. 
The case stands in a window, facing a little to the eastward of 
south, and gets what sunshine the season affords. There is no 
fire in the room, and the temperature near the window rarely 
exceeds 60°; the pots and glasses are in a window looking 
N.N.w., but have the advantage of from 2° to 3° of higher 
temperature during the day; in the night time the whole house 
is nearly uniform, at from 57° to 60° [being heated by one of 
Silvester’s cockles, as will be described in our Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia of Cottage Architecture}. 

I have heard lately of some curious cases of the roots of plants 
running to a distance in search of bones, and then insinuating 
themselves into every crevice within them. I recollect also ob- 
serving at Malmaison that many plants which had been inserted 
in skulls of animals, were flourishing in a remarkable manner. 
This leads me to ask you whether bones and bone-dust have 
been much tried in horticulture, and whether you would counsel 
me to try some in the case, when in May next it is prepared for 
its permanent inhabitants. [We shall be glad of a hint on this 
subject, or on any other relative to this article, from any cor- 
respondent. ] 

Edinburgh, Randolph Crescent, Jan. 20. 1840. 


Art. IX. Some Account of a Mode of warming and ventilating 
Hot-houses invented and applied by John Penn, Esq., Engineer, 
&c., at his Residence at Lewisham, in Kent. By the ConpuctTor. 


Tue first attempt that was made to heat hot-houses by hot. 
air was, we believe, made by Dr. Anderson, in a green-house 
attached to his dwelling-house at Isleworth, about 1802, as de- 
seribed in his Description of a Patent Hot-house, published in 
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1803. The next was by Mr. Stewart, in the large conservatory 
at Mr. Angerstein’s at Blackheath Park, about 1803, for which 
a patent was taken out by Mr. Stewart. Both these houses we 
saw in 1803. Neither of these modes of heating by hot air 
was considered at the time as completely successful: in one case, 
we believe, because the air was heated by smoke flues, and con- 
sequently was too dry; and in the other, on account both of the 
means (the heat of the sun) and the arrangements being inade- 
quate. Some time afterwards, but at what period we are un- 
certain, the Messrs. Strutt of Derby applied their cockle to 
heating hot-houses by a current of air brought from without, 
with a power of stopping the supply from without, and reheating 
the air of the house. A vinery at St. Helen’s, the seat of Edward 
Strutt, Esq., M. P., and one at Bridge Hill, Belper, the seat of 
George Strutt, Esq., continue to be so Beacar and Jedediah 
Str utt, Ksq., has recently heated several hot-houses by this mode, 
at his residence in the village of Belper, which, as observed in 
our volume for 1839, p. 448., appeared to answer perfectly, when 
we saw it in May last; an arrangement being made by which 
the heated air passes over water, and thus becoming charged 
with moisture, the defect attendant on all the preceding modes 
appeared to be remedied. ‘The large conservatory at the Grange 
was heated by hot air from one of Mr. Strutt’s cockles com- 
bined with steam, by the late Mr. Sylvester, in 1825, as noticed 
by us in our first volume, p. 112. Such is the amount of our pre- 
sent recollections on the subject of heating hot-houses by hot air. 

Mr. Penn’s mode of heating and ventilating by hot air differs 
from the above modes, in the heating body being pipes of hot 
water, and-in the great simplicity of the arrangements, It ap- 
pears to us to effect the object much more completely than by 
any other mode that we have seen; the great simplicity of the 
arrangements being such, that, as it appeared to us, no repairs 
can be required for a number of years to come, not, indeed, till 
the pipes aré worn out. ‘This constitutes its superiority to the 
mode of heating at Belper and the Grange, which appeared to 
us rather more intricate. 

The section, fig. 19., will show Mr. Penn’s mode of heating 
almost without explanation. The pipes of hot water which heat 
the air are shown at a; the opening by which the air enters the 
house, at 5; ¢ is a grating by which the air is drawn in again, 
and conveyed along the drain d, to be reheated by the pipes, 
and again rarefied so as to reenter at 6. By these simple and 

obvious means, the air is in a state of continual circulation, as 
shown by the arrows in the section. ‘The degree of heat in the 
house is regulated by shutting, partially or wholly, the openings 
(0) by covers which are fitted | te each, ‘The drains (d) are made at 


greater or less distances aceondings to the heat required; and, when 
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extra-moisture is wanted, water is poured through the grating 
(c), so as to cover the bottom of the drain. In Mr. Penn’s 
hot-house, in which he grows orchidaceous plants, the drains 
are about 6 ft. apart, about 18 in. deep, and 1 ft. wide; in his 
green-house, they are about 12 ft. apart; and in his pine-pit, 
the pines being plunged in tan, they are about 7 ft. apart. Ina 
span-roofed hot-house for botanic or stove plants, the hot-water 
pipes are ranged along the centre of the house; and the tubes in 
which the hot air ascends from the pipes are of boards, and fixed 
immediately over them, under the ridge of the roof, with their 
tops reaching to within 2ft. of the glass. In the pine-stove, 
the hot-water pipes are under the back path, and the tubes, 
which are of boards about 18 in. broad, by 9 in. deep, are 
placed against the back wall in the inside of the house, each 
having a cover that takes off by the hand. In those houses 
that have back sheds, the tubes are in the outside of the back 
wall, as shown in fig. 19. atc. The shed has a double roof 
to retain the heat; and the border, shown at f{ is used for 
forcing sea-kale, rhubarb, &c., and for raising small salading. 
Care is taken in forming the drains that they shall open to the 
pipes, not directly under the upright tubes, but in the space 
between them, as shown in fig. 20., in which gg are the drains; 
h, the situation of the gratings over them; 2, the situation of the 
tubes ; and /, the hot-water pipes. The object of this arrange- 
ment is, to allow the air from the drains to pass a short distance 
along the hot-water pipes, so as to be reheated before it ascends 
to enter by the openings 6. When it appears desirable to change 
the air of the house, this is not done by opening the sashes in 
the usual way, but by taking the stoppers out of two open- 
ings into the back drain which contains the hot-water pipes, one 
at each end, and communicating with the open air. These open- 
ings are so small, that each’may be filled up with a brick, and 
made air-tight by a little clay. It ought to be observed, that the 
wooden tubes by which the hot air ascends are all made perfectly 
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air-tight; those in the sheds, being of rough boards rudely joined, 
have the joints covered with strong paper pasted or glued on: 
if the openings were carried up in the wall, of course this case 
would not be requisite. ‘This description and these diagrams 
have been made entirely from recollection of a visit made to Mr. 
Penn, in company with Mr. Wilmot of Isleworth, on February 
5th, in which Mr. Penn kindly showed and explained everything; 
and therefore they must not be considered as exact, but merely 
as giving a general idea of what has been effected. 

Though Mr. Penn only began his improvements not quite 
three years ago, and has not yet completed all his experiments, 
he has already heated several hot-houses for different noble- 
men and gentlemen by his mode; and some, such as one at 
Syon House, have been heated after Mr. Penn’s mode (though 
imperfectly), by others who have seen or heard of it, and endea- 
voured to possess themselves of the invention, without under- 
standing it. Houses have been heated by Mr. Penn, for the 
Earl of Clare, in Ireland; the Earl of Dartmouth, Blackheath ; 
Charles Perkins, Esq., Southend, Kent; Palmer, Esq., 
Bromley ; Keats, Esq., Forest Hill; General Sir More 
Disney, Acton; Charles B, Curtis, Esq., Acton; John Wilmot, 
Ksq., Isleworth, and others. He has also warmed the dwelling- 
house of B. Wood, Esq., M.P., Eltham Place; and that of 
' Crowley, Esq., Croydon; as well as his own billiard- 
room, at Lewisham. All Mr. Penn’s plant-houses at Lewisham, 
as well as his billiard-room, though scattered up and down his 
garden, are heated from one small boiler. 

It may be useful to state that Mr. Penn, being an engineer, 
and in a very large way of business as a manufacturer of steam- 
engines, and all sorts of machinery, and having large iron-works, 
being a man of large property, and being, besides, most anxious 
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and enthusiastic for the propagation of his plan, will carry it into 
execution in any part of the United Kingdom at less cost, and, 
as being the inventor, more successfully, than is likely to be done 
by any other person whatever. 

We shall now state what we consider to be the principal ad- 
vantages of Mr. Penn’s improvement. 

1. The heat of air in motion, whether dry or charged with 
moisture, is never felt by the human body to be so hot or oppres- 
sive as when it is stagnant. ‘This every one will recollect to be 
the case, when he thinks of what were his feelings during a hot 
summer’s day, when there was no breeze, and when there was a 
breeze. We could not have believed that the difference would 
have been so great in a hot-house, had we not experienced it. 
We remained in Mr. Penn’s orchidaceous house about half an 
hour, with the temperature about 80°, and in his pine-pit about 
the same time, without feeling the slightest inconvenience; so 
much so, that we could have passed the day, with pleasure, in 
such a temperature. We felt as if we were in the open air, in 
a fine summer’s day, and experienced none of the disagreeable 
effects of stagnant and sometimes fetid air, which are so often 
experienced in hot-houses, particularly in those in which the 
Orchidacezxe are grown. ‘The same thing, Mr. Penn observed, 
had been noticed by a number of persons, including ladies, who 
stated that they could never remain more than a few minutes in 
their stoves at home, while they could have remained all day, 
and even slept, in Mr. Penn’s. An analogous effect was expe- 
rienced at the North Pole, by Captain Parry and his compa- 
nions: when the air was perfectly still, the extreme cold of that 
region was bearable ; but the moment the slightest breeze arose, 
it became intolerable. We had no means of trying the moisture 
of the air by a hygrometer, but that the moisture must have been 
considerable, was evident from the water in the drains, and the 
dew on the plants. 

This alteration in the sensible effect produced by hot moist 
air on the human frame, we consider to be the great advantage 
of Mr. Penn’s improvement, because it will henceforth render 
plant stoves of every kind, including even orchidaceous houses, 
fit for being entered into, and even lingered in, by the most deli- 
cate, as well as the most robust, constitutions. 

2. By the circulation of the air, blossoms of every kind will 
be made to set better, fruit will be produced of higher flavour, 
and leaves and blossoms of more intense colour. We had a 
proof of these results. In one house there were strawberry plants 
in pots just going out of flower, and Mr. Wilmot, who was pre- 
sent, declared that the fruit was as well set as if the plants had 
been in the open air, though the sashes of the house had not 
been opened, nor any fresh air admitted but what entered through 
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the laps of the glass or by the occasional opening of the door, 
since the strawberry plants were introduced. Some queen pines 
had ripe fruit, and one of them being cut and tasted, Mr. Wilmot 
pronounced it to be far superior in flavour to any queen pine 
that he had ever tasted at this season of the year. See Mr. 
Wilmot’s letter, which forms the succeeding article. 

3. A great saving of heat in the case of forcing all trees or plants 
which can be trained on walls or trellises, and in the case of 
ornamental stove trees or shrubs that can be so trained. The 
manner in which this can be effected is, by planting the trees 
against a perpendicular wall or trellis, or against a wall or 
trellis with any required degree of slope, and covering the wall 
or trellis with glass; the border having a vacuity underneath it, 
so as completely to isolate the roots, and admit, by the general 
arrangement already described, of a constant circulation of warm 
moist air between the glass and the wall, between the upper sur- 
face of the border and whatever covering may be placed over 
it, and underneath the border. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, a very small volume of air requires to be heated, while the 
circulation of the air is more certain of passing through among 
the leaves, blossoms, and fruit. "The border where this system 
is adopted may either be covered with a boarded roof at the dis- 
tance of 1 or 2 feet from the soil, or with glass sashes at the 
same distance; and, in the latter case, the surface of the border 
may be used as the surface of a hot-bed, and pots of strawber- 
ries or other plants set on it to be forced, or sown or planted in 
it to be grown. ‘The only disadvantage attending this arrange- 
ment is, that the trees trained against the wall can only be ex- 
amined by persons outside the glass, and, consequently, that when 
they are to be watered or pruned the glass must be removed. 
Even in large houses or pits, where pots of strawberries or kid- 
neybeans are placed immediately under the glass, only a stratum 
of 1 or 2 feet in depth will require to be heated; and, by arrange- 
ments, that object can easily be effected. For example, a tempo- 
rary flooring of boards under the plants trained, or under the 
pots of strawberries or kidneybeans, with the joints made air- 
tight by strips of paper or canvass glued on, would be sufficient. 
In some cases, a bed of earth, which might serve as the border 
for roots of vines or peaches, would render this temporary floor- 
ing of boards unnecessary. 

4, All the plants, including cucumbers, which were in fruit, and 
some shrubs which were in flower, were in remarkably vigorous 
health ; so that the circulation of the air, independently of all 
other circumstances, seems to produce a positive benefit to the~ 
plants. ‘The blossoms of the Persian lilac, when forcing, are 
generally without fragrance, but Mr. Wilmot and ourselves 


found that this was not the case here. In short, as Mr. Wilmot 
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observes in his letter, all forcing will henceforth be a farce where 
Mr. Penn’s mode of heating and ventilating is not adopted. 

5. Mr. Penn’s improvement can be added to any house or pit 
already existing, whatever may be its form or dimensions; though, 
of course, with more advantage in the case of some forms than 
others. Mr. Penn also informs us that a house that has been 
already heated by hot water or steam can be rearranged ac- 
cording to his plan, and the same boiler and pipes used. 

6. In the atmosphere of London, where the air is charged 
with soot and smoke, Mr. Penn’s improvement will admit of 
forming a green-house or stove with much purer air than could 
be obtained by admitting the external atmosphere according to 
the usual means of ventilation, which would not only be better 
for the plants, but for persons going in to examine them. 

Of course such an improvement as Mr. Penn’s, which has only 
been made about three years, admits of an endless variety of 
modifications. For example, all the shutters to the tubes might 
be regulated by a self-acting apparatus, so as without personal 
attention to keep the house constantly at any required tempe- 
rature. A long cylindrical tin tube, air-tight, placed horizontally 
against the back wall, with an accurately fitted piston, might be 
the moving power; or a thermometer on Kewley’s principle, 
with a cylinder and piston acted on by water supplied froma cask 
on the top of the wall of the house, as exemplified in 1819 in Col- 
vill’s Nursery, King’s Road, and described in our Encyclopedia 
of Gardening, edit. 1835, p. 558. By means of such an appa- 
ratus, the forcing might go on for days together without any 
attention from the gardener, provided fuel and water were sup- 
plied to the boiler; and by a self-supplying hopper, and the use 
of coke or anthracite coal, the fire would not require attention 
more than once or twice a day. By a very simple arrangement 
of the piston of the tin cylinder, or by Kewley’s regulating ther- 
mometer to operate on a piston to be raised by water, a damper 
might be opened or shut, so as in some degree to regulate even 
the fire. In this way a gentleman or lady, with the assistance of 
a house servant, might be in a great measure their own gardener. 
The common fruit-wall of a garden might have upright sashes 
placed in front of peach trees or vines, the hot-water pipes 
placed behind, and the hot air brought up as shown in jg. 21. 
Then, if the border were supported on flagstone, like that of 
Mr. Jedediah Strutt at Belper (see our volume for 1839, 
p. 448.), the whole mass of soil and roots might be heated as 
completely as if they were in a pot. The border might be 
covered with horizontal glass, with the exception of a part close 
under the upright glass, to be boarded as a path; and under the 
horizontal glass, pots of strawberries might be placed, early po- 
tatoes planted, or cucumbers and other dwarf or spreading articles 
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grown. In jg. 21. a 
is the front glass, near- 
ly upright, and con- 
sequently well adapted 
for winter forcing, when 
the sun is low, and will 
strike it nearly at a 
right angle; 6 is the 
path of boards under 
which sea-kale, chic- 
cory roots, &c., in pots 
might be forced; c, 
the horizontal glass 
over the border; and d, the gratings to the drains. The di- 
rection of the current of air is shown by the arrows. Fig. 22. 
shows part of the ground 
plan, in which ee are the 
drains, f / the situation of 
the gratings, g the hot- 
water pipes, and / the air- 
tube. A thermometer, and 
a hygrometer acting by gra- 
vity, might be hung inside 
the front glass, and inspect- 
ed by walking along the 
boarded path. When prun- 
ing or watering was re- 
quired, the warmest mo- 
ments of a fine day should 
be chosen, and the sashes opened one by one for a few minutes. 
Fumigation by tobacco might be performed when necessary, by 
burning the tobacco over the hot-water pipes; and it is almost 
unnecessary to observe that the atmospheric moisture might be 
increased to any desirable extent, by throwing down water among 
these pipes, so as to cover the bottom of the drains. 

To prove the rapidity of the circulation, it is only necessary to 
throw a piece of burning paper among the pipes, or a little rose 
water or fragrant oil over them, when in a few seconds the smoke 
or the fragrance will be perceived over the front path. To 
make this construction and arrangement economical, shutters 
of boards, or of hurdles covered with bark, reeds, or straw, 
should be adopted both for the front and horizontal glass. 

About the end of the last century, an attempt was made in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol by Dr. Pritchard and others, and re- 
vived again by a Lincolnshire gentleman, to enclose a large space, 
cover it with glass, and heat the interior to the temperature of 


Madeira, as a substitute for that climate to invalids: the plan did 
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not succeed, for want, among other causes, of efficient ventilation, 
combined with adequate heat; but by Mr. Penn’s plan all dif- 
ficulty on that point will be readily overcome. Suppose, how- 
ever, that the plan had no other advantages than that of rendering 
the air of orchidaceous houses and stoves agreeable to the 
feelings, instead of being oppressive and unbearable; that result 
alone would be sufficient to constitute it one of the greatest im- 
provements that have hitherto been imade in the production of 
artificial climates for plants. 

In conclusion, we have only strongly to recommend all such 
persons as may be disposed to try Mr. Penn’s plan, to apply to 
Mr. Penn himself; not only because he must necessarily under- 
stand his own plan better than any other person, but that, being 
an independent man, and most eager for the celebrity attendant 
on the dissemination of his plan, he is most likely to carry it into 
execution cheaper than any other tradesman can do. Indeed, 
Mr. Penn authorises us to state that he will carry his plan into 
execution any where in the United Kingdom; and, after a year’s 
trial, if it should not give entire satisfaction, he will take the ap- 
paratus back again, and replace whatever apparatus may have 
been there before, entirely at his own expense. We are the 
more particular in stating this, because, from the circumstance of 
Mr. Penn’s not having taken out a patent, and the invention 
being likely to come into universal use, there will, as in the case 
of Arnott’s stoves, be numbers of imitators, and pretenders 
to improvements, who do not understand even the first principles 
on which the arrangement acts. With the most noble and dis- 
interested views, and apparently, also, with views the most ju- 
dicious with reference to the public good, Dr. Arnott left his 
improvement open to the competition of every ironmonger; in 
consequence of which, every ironmonger constructed Dr. Arnott’s 
stoves, and by far the greater number of them spoiled them. It 
would have been much better for the public had the doctor 
taken out a patent. We wish Mr. Penn had done so; but, since 
he has not, we consider it our duty most strongly to warn the 
public against employing others to execute the plan of an inventor, 
when they can get it executed by the inventor himself, and that 
with the advantages above stated. We have only to add that 
Mr. Penn undertakes to construct all kinds of hot-houses, whether 
of timber, or of iron or other metal. — Bayswater, Feb. 8. 1840. 


Art. X. Mr. Wilmot’s Opinion of Mr. Penn’s Mode of heating and 
ventilating Hot-houses. Communicated by Mr. WiLmor, F.H.S., &c. 


As you have written to me on the subject of Mr. Penn’s prin- 
ciple in heating hot-houses, pits, &c., and expressed a wish for 
my opinion thereon, I will endeavour to convey it in a few words. 
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About the middle of April last, Mr. Penn had twenty large pine 
plants from out of my houses, a number of which were queens; 
and it is universally acknowledged that at this season of the 
year the queen pine is of little value, in size, appearance, or 
flavour, rarely seen to swell the pips prominently, or to come of a 
good colour. The result of Mr. Penn’s principle, in this instance, 
has fully confirmed my opinion that forcing zs a farce without it. 
My pines, in the same pit from which Mr. Penn had his plants 
in April last, are now ripening, and some cut, swelled, as they 
usually are, to about a pound and a half each, and with a flavour 
little better than a Swedish turnip. Those at Mr. Penn’s (one 
of which you and I partook of yesterday) possessed every pre- 
perty of a queen pine. It was well swelled, of a most beautiful 
colour; and its flavour was equal to any queen pine ripened in 
August. Mr. Penn’s pretensions to horticulture are certainly 
very limited. He knows but little about forcing; the gardener 
that grew the plants, less. Such being the case, it can 1 only be 
the system which has produced such an effect on the size and 
flavour of the pine. This system, I am happy to say, has far 
exceeded my most sanguine expectation, and as it must be seen, 
fully to appreciate its value, I shall be happy to exhibit it in 
action to the horticultural world about April next, when I shall 
invite all friends to horticulture to see it at work in my extensive 
forcing establishment. — Isleworth, Feb. 6. 1840. 


P.S. The man that grew the pine plants having lately left Mr. 
Penn, I cannot accuse his present gardener of want of ability. 


Art. XI. On the Conical Boiler for heating Hot-houses by hot Water. 
By D. BearTon. 


Ir the reader will turn to the 13th volume of this Magazine, at 
page 298., he will find drawings and descriptions of the original 
conical boiler, which was invented in 1835, at New York, in the 
United States, by a lad only 18 years of age. ‘This useful in- 
vention, which is destined to make an entire revolution in the 
system of heating by hot water, created little interest at that 
time in Britain, and might have passed down the current of ob- 
livion like the mere bubble of a season, had it not been for the 
ingenuity and perseverance of J. Rogers, Esq., F.H.S., Vine 
Cottage, Sevenoaks, Kent. Under this gentleman’s directions 
it was greatly improved by Mr. Shewin, ironmonger, of the same 
place. .The credit of bringing this boiler prominently before the 
British public is therefore due to Mr. Rogers.* He presented 


* Since Mr. Beaton sent us this article he has supplied us with the follow- 
ing note. “I have since learned that, as far as Mr. Rogers is concerned, it 
g g 2 
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one of these boilers to the council of the Horticultural Society, 
and its merits were satisfactorily proved in the Society’s Garden, 
and made known to the fellows, and ultimately to the public at 
large, through the Gardener’s Gazette, Gardener's Magazine, 
Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, and other periodicals, all of which 
overlooked the original inventor so far as to allow him no share 
of the merit of this very useful invention. 

The boiler is yet susceptible of improvement. In its present 
form it is made up of two concentric cones, joined at top and 
bottom by flanges sufficiently wide to leave a space of one or two 
inches between them for the water. ‘The fire is applied in the 
inner cone. There is a defect in the outset, which is soon de- 
tected in practice. As soon as the fire begins to burn clear in 
the inner cone, the heat is_generated faster than the small body 
of water can absorb it, and steam is soon produced. ‘There is a 
small pipe fixed in the top of the boiler with a steam valve to 
guard against accidents. By close attention to the fuel and 
damper, this steam might be avoided, and only as much heat 
produced as could be absorbed by the water ; but this requires 
too great a nicety for so simple an apparatus. Instead of having 
the inner part of the boiler a cone, let us have it more of a cy- 
lindrical form: this would reduce the size of the fire and the 
surface to be heated, and it would increase the space for the 
water in the same ratio. Probably some modification of this kind 
would simplify the working of the boiler by producing no more heat 
than is absorbed by the water. At any rate, we must get rid of the 
steam, at least till the water in all the pipes is heated to 200°. 

It were desirable that those who use this boiler, and think 
they could suggest any improvements, would convey their ideas 
to Mr. Shewin, as above, or to some other enterprising iron- 
monger or engineer, in order that we may have the benefit of 
this most excellent invention to the fullest extent. The very 
great saving in fuel, the almost entire absence of smoke, and the 
ease with which it can be attended, will cause it to supersede all 
other forms of boilers now in use; and there is no reason why 
it should not be made sufficiently large to suit houses of any 
size. An article, like this boiler, which must soon come into 
universal use, will, no doubt, be taken up by several tradesmen 
for the sake of profit, and severai modifications of it in consequence 


was an invention to which Mr. Rogers was led by a series of experiments 
founded on certain principles, and having a certain object in view. Mr. Rogers 
tried a vertical cylinder first, which did not answer perfectly, wasting much 
heat. He then employed a cone, which succeeded better. But for Mr. 
Shewin’s perseverance in accomplishing the object in cast iron, it is doubtful 
whether it would ever have become of general service ; as Mr. Rogers’s original 
boiler was made of copper, which was much more expensive, and, as it proved, 
‘much less durable, than iron. — D. B.” 
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will soon be before the public; it is therefore but justice that Mr. 
Hogg, the original inventor, should have his share of the merit. 
I suggested to Mr. Shewin this week to make small boilers, 
or rather steamers, on this principle, for steaming houses and 
frames in summer, when no fires are at work, and for smoking 
houses or frames by the steam of tobacco liquor; or by a de- 
coction of common tobacco leaves. ‘This is a novel plan for 
destroying insects, but I am fully satisfied it would answer better 
than the present mode of smoking. ‘The vapour would con- 
dense and fall down on the plants in the form of dew, whereas 
smoke soon finds its way out at every crevice. Many other de- 
coctions or solutions might be tried in this way, for the destruction 
of scale, bug, or even wood-lice, when something effectual for 
the destruction of these creatures might be found out, and on 
which the operative chemist might try his ingenuity. I saw a 
vessel in shape between a tea-kettle and watering-pot used for 
steaming houses twenty years ago. Many other contrivances 
for the same purpose have been tried since, and found to be 
very beneficial; that by Mr. Forest, at Syon Gardens, is very 
effectual; but this by the conical boiler is the simplest and 
cheapest that can be used. A gentleman in this neighbourhood 
used a most elaborate and expensive machine for the same pur- 
pose last summer, and with perfect success. ‘The conical boiler, 
for these purposes, should have the inner or furnace part in the 
form of acylinder, from 6 in. to 10 in. wide, and from 10 in. to 
14 in. high; the outer part may either be a cylinder or cone, at 
pleasure; the top should screw on, and have a short pipe fixed 
in it for filling it, to which another pipe of the required length, 
and with a universal joint, should be fixed for conveying the 
steam into the house or frame, which might be done through a 
pane of glass in front, or inany other way more convenient. A 
movable sheet-iron box should be attached to the bottom to 
receive the ashes, and the whole might be mounted on a barrow 
similar to that of a small watering engine: such a boiler or 
steamer might be got for 40s. or 50s., and it would last two or 
three lifetimes if properly taken care of. What a nice plan for 
smoking or rather steaming cucumbers, melons, and heaths, 
which do not like smoke! I hope Mr. Shewin will attend to 
these suggestions: every one having house-plants would soon 
possess one. It might even be taken to the peach wall; and, by 
means of the universal joint, a stream of tobacco steam could 
easily be directed against all parts of the trees; and the same 
way with standard roses, &c. By the same means a house 
could be filled with any sweet odours, to keep down any disagree- 
able smell from tan, dung, flues, &c.; but I believe I have said 
enough in its praise to draw public attention to it. 
- Kingsbury Gardens, Jan. 1840. 
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Art. XII. Description of the Conical Boiler and hot-water Apparatus 
invented by John Rogers, Jun., Esq., F.R.S. Communicated by 
Mr. RoceErs. 


I wave much pleasure in furnishing you with a description 
of my conical boiler, of which you are pleased to express so 
favourable an opinion. ‘The apparatus, as at present constructed 
in cast iron, is the result of a series of experiments, which have 
engaged my attention at intervals during the last five years. 
My first attempts were made in 1835, with a cylindrical boiler of 
tinned iron, of which an account was published in Paxton’s Ma- 
gazine of Botany, for March, 1836. The experience thus attained 
led me to adopt a conical instead of a cylindrical furnace; and, in 
a paper published in the same work, in March, 1837, my boiler 
had assumed very nearly its present form. Various difficulties, 
however, arose in the construction of the apparatus. Copper, 
the material which I had employed in my second boiler, in the 
hope that it would prove durable, was corroded in a few months, 
by the sulphur disengaged from the coke; while the expense and 
difficulty of casting such peculiar forms in iron deterred me 
from employing that material, especially as it was a matter of 
considerable doubt whether its unequal expansion would not 
cause such a boiler to break, or become leaky. At length, 
after some other unsuccessful experiments which it is unneces- 
sary to detail, the ingenuity and perseverance of Mr. Shewin, 
an ironmonger of this town, have succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulty of casting in iron, and a boiler has been produced 
which combines strength and solidity with the advantages pre- 
viously attained. The only point in which the iron is inferior to 
copper is, that the greater thickness of the metal does net allow 
the heat to be transmitted from the fuel quite so rapidly. In 
practice, however, this is scarcely perceptible, and is far more 
than compensated by the superior strength, economy, and du- 
rability of the iron boilers.- Indeed, I believe that those in 
copper could never have been made generally useful; for, besides 
their liability to wear out, on which experience a little varies, 
they were very easily injured by rough usage. 

As many of your readers are probably unacquainted with the 
apparatus, I shall endeavour to give a description of it in its pre- 
sent form, with such plans and particulars as may enable them 
to judge how far it is applicable to their purposes, and, if neces- 
sary, to erect it themselves. 

Fig. 23. is a front view of the boiler as at present constructed 
in cast iron. The interior, a sugarloaf-shaped cone (indicated 
by the dotted lines), being the furnace, which is filled with fuel 
through its upper orifice (a). A circular fire-grate is fixed just 
within the bottom of the boiler; and the aperture 6, seen in 
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front is intended solely to remove 
clinkers which may form, or fuel 
when the fire is extinguished ; at 
other times it is closed with a fire- 
brick plug, and should never be 
opened except when absolutely neces- 
sary. My original boiler had no such 
opening, and was fitted with a revoly- 
ing grate, which overturned to empty 
the furnace; but various inconye- 
niences, and the frequent breaking of 
the pivots on which the gratings 
swung, have led me, somewhat un- 
willingly, to adopt the present alter- 
native. 

For a side view of the boiler 
see fig. 26., where it is represented 
as attached to a range of pipe. and 7 are the flow and return 
pipes, and d a flange for examining and cleansing the boiler 
when necessary. Into this flange is fixed a small pipe, which, 
being connected upwards with the supply cistern e, and down- 
wards with the cock or tap 2, serves to fill and empty the appa- 
ratus. The supply cistern (e) acts also as an expansion cistern, 
to receive the volume of water increased by heat. 

Fig. 24. shows the most convenient mode of setting the above, 
exhibited by a front view. A solid base being built with an 
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aperture in its centre open to the front, as high as the desired 
depth of the ash-pit, the boiler is fixed upon it, and the brick- 
work carried up to its lower flange or rim. The side walls should 
then be raised, in 4-inch work, level with the top of the boiler, as 
represented in fig. 24. a is the ash-pit; 6 the boiler; c the 
aperture in front of the boiler, closed with fire-brick; ¢ e and dd 
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two bars, one supporting the fire-brick plug, and the other fitting 
to the rim of the boiler to support a slate which closes the front 
as in fig. 24. ff (fig. 22.) is the chamber around the boiler, 
filled with sawdust as a non-conductor of heat; and a layer of 
sawdust extends over the top of the boiler, under the slate slab 
g g, which is fitted over the brickwork, an aperture being cut in 
it to allow the throat of the furnace to pass through. 

fig. 25. gives the same view 
farther completed: the front of 
the chamber is closed with a slab 
of slate, and on the slab which 
covers the boiler is erected a chim- 
ney, having a feeding-door, through 
which fuel is supplied, placed in its 
sloping face directly over the mouth 
of the furnace. This chimney must 
not exceed 4 or 5 feet in height, and 
its area must in no case exceed the 
area of the mouth of the furnace. 
That here represented, viz. a brick 
base, with a piece of 4-inch iron 
pipe about 3 ft. in length, will 
probably be found most conve- 
nient, unless a movable chimney 
be preferred. This chimney should 
be fitted with a damper just below 
the iron part, to give greater com- 
mand of the draught. ‘The aperture 
of the boiler, which is closed with 
fire-brick, and the front of the ash- 
pit, should also be closed by a door or blower, having a regulator 
to admit or exclude draught. A blower is preferable to a door, 
as hinges are always liable to rust, and then break or strain ; 
and it is important to be able to close the ash-pit pretty accu- 
rately. 

fig. 26. shows the relative position of the boiler and pipes, and 
the mode of attaching and arranging them. In the first place, 
the whole of the pipes should, if possible, be above the boiler. 
One foot is sufficient, but when convenient, the higher the better. 
‘When 2- or 3-inch pipe is employed, the pipes may rise uniformly 
about 1 in. in 20 ft. from @ and 6 to c; on which, being thus the 
highest point of the pipes, an air-cock is placed. But, if 4-inch 
pipes be employed, it is better that a should be the highest point, 
and the air-cock placed there; and that the pipes should fall uni- 
formly 1 in. in 20 ft. from @ to c, and from c to 6: indeed this is 
generally the best arrangement, where not inconvenient. From 6 
the return-pipe 7 should descend either perpendicularly, or with 
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as steep an inclination as possible, to the bottom of the boiler. 
The supply cistern (e) must be so placed that its bottom is not 
lower than the highest point of the pipes. The top of the steam- 
valve (v) should be level with the top of the supply cistern. Just 
below the valve, on the steam-pipe, may be fixed a small cock (4), 
connected with a pipe laid into the house, by which, whenever the 
water boils, the house may be steamed. In small apparatus this 
will happen pretty frequently, but in large houses, in order to 
insure this advantage, a stopcock or sluice should be placed on 
the flow-pipe (f), by which, the circulation being intercepted, the 
water in the boiler may at any time be raised to the boiling point 
in a few minutes. 

Fig. 27. represents a contrivance which is not liable to any of 
the defects of stopcocks, which impedes the circulation less than 
any except large sluices, and which is comparatively unexpen- 
sive. ‘The hollow plug g (fg. 27.) is fitted with a valve, per- 
fectly watertight. This valve is opened and shut by the handle 
sliding through a stuffing-box in the end of the plug. By closing 
it the gardener may at any time cause the water in the boiler to 
boil, when, by opening the cock /, he admits as much steam to 
the house as may be desired. A small pewter pipe 3 in. diameter 
is sufficiently larze to conduct steam into the house, and its 
flexibility renders it very convenient. Where this arrangement 
is adopted, the supply cistern must be larger than is otherwise 
necessary, and should contain 10 or 12 gallons. ‘The steam-pipe, 
also, should be placed on the top of the boiler, and be of sufficient 
diameter to allow the water and steam to separate, that the 
former may not be blown out through the pipe along with the 
steam; and the valve should be loaded with a few ounces of lead. 

Fig. 28. exhibits the apparatus, with the addition of a re- 
servoir; this in small pits is very desirable, and I have always 
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employed it in my own. ‘The letters indicate the same objects 
as in fig. 26., except m the reservoir, which may be formed of 
thin copper in the form of a cylinder, and should be packed in a 
wooden or brick case, in sand or sawdust, which supports its 
shape, protects it from accident, and prevents the heat from 
escaping. All the communication pipes in this case may be 
of lead, and fitted with union joints, which render the fitting ex- 
ceedingly easy. In my apparatus a lead pipe of 1{ in. diameter 
supplies 40 ft. of radiating surface, and my reservoir contains 
about four times as much as my pipes. Reservoirs may be made 
of iron, but, though rather less expensive, they are so heavy and 
unwieldy that they could hardly be used; and the expense of 
attaching the pipes would greatly exceed the cost of copper. I 
have a 72-gallon reservoir, a cylinder 4 ft. long by 2 ft. in dia- 
meter, which cost complete, with two 14-inch union joints, 5/. 5s. 

The foregoing directions will, I believe, enable any intelligent 
gardener to plan and put up an apparatus for himself. 

It remains that I should say something respecting fuel: any 
sort except wood and caking coal may be employed. The 
best of all is anthracite or Welsh coal, but a little coke is ne- 
cessary to light it; the next best is coke; and next. to this, 
cinders. I arrange them thus, in the order of their strength ; but 
for ordinary purposes nothing is better than cinders, — nay, even 
coke breeze, or small refuse coke, the value of which is next to 
nothing, may be burnt in these furnaces, but in that case they 
require 8 or 10 feet of chimney. Where it is required to produce 
strong heat rapidly, coke must be employed; but it is not a good 
fuel to maintain heat, as it allows too much draught, and burns 
away. Welsh coal has not this fault, and is a very durable fuel, 
peculiarly well suited to these boilers. When the fire is first 
lighted it should be allowed to burn brisk and clear, till the fuel 
in the bottom is well ignited; it may then be filled up to the 
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throat of the furnace, when it will last through the night. In 
filling, care, of course, must be taken that the fuel is not so small 
and dusty as to stop the draught. Where cinders are used they 
should be well sifted. The proper management of these boilers 
may be best secured by explaining the principle upon which they 
are constructed. As fuel cannot be consumed without air, if a 
furnace be constructed of considerable depth, and filled with fuel, 
and air be admitted only at the bottom, that fuel alone is con- 
sumed which lies immediately on the bars, and first receives the 
draught of air. The fuel above, provided it transmits the air, 
becomes red-hot, or nearly so, but does not consume until that 
below it is destroyed. In this manner, one of these conical 
furnaces being lighted and filled with fuel, that portion in the 
upper part of the furnace which cannot burn absorbs the heat 
of the burning fuel below, and radiates or transmits it to the 
water on every side. So perfect is this absorption of heat, 
that for several hours after the furnace has been filled up with 
cinders, though there may be a fierce fire below, little or no 
heat escapes by the chimney, the whole being taken up by the 
surrounding water. ‘The economy, therefore, of fuel in such 
an apparatus is very great; and it is also evident that excess of 
draught must be carefully guarded against, so much only being 
allowed as will consume the fuel steadily, which is easily learned 
by experience. The necessity, also, of keeping the aperture in 
front close, so that air enters the furnace only through the ash-pit, 
is hence evident. ‘The water, it will be observed, is in close and 
immediate contact with the red-hot fuel on all sides, no black 
smoking coals intervening, as in most kinds of boilers; hence the 
great power in proportion to their size. 

Economy of fuel is not, however, the sole or principal ad- 
vantage of these boilers; their great recommendation is the long 
duration of steady heat which they insure without attendance. 
When properly managed, they may be depended upon for main- 
taining heat 12 hours untouched. ‘This to many amateurs, who 
do not command the services of a resident gardener, is invaluable. 
In the next place, they are applicable to houses and pits on the 
smallest possible scale; a three-light pit may be kept at a 
temperature as uniform as that of the largest hot-house, without 
any trouble by night. It was for a purpose of this kind that I 
was originally led to devise them, and I have for three years past 
cultivated Orchideze in a small house not 12 ft. square in this 
manner. My gardener does not live on the premises; and the 
temperature, as ascertained by a double self-registering ther- 
mometer, rarely varies 5° during the night. 

It is to be observed, that, as the quantity of heat produced de- 
pends upon the quantity of fuel consumed, each boiler must 
contain, at one charge, fuel sufficient to supply the pipes to 
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which it is attached with heat for twelve hours; it is, therefore, 
necessary that the size of the boilers be proportioned to the 
work they have todo. ‘They are cast in the following sizes, 
which have been found most generally useful : — 


10-inch furnace, working 40 ft.to 60ft. 4-inch pipe. 
13-inch _ = do. do. 60 ft. to 120 ft. do. 
15-inch do. do. 120 ft. to 200 ft. do. 


Where the quantity of pipe exceeds the above amount, two 
boilers have hitherto been employed ; but there is no reason why 
an 18-inch should not be cast, if a sufficient demand arose for them: 
boilers of this size have been found very effective in copper ; and 
a 21-inch, cast in iron for Mr. Wilmot of Isleworth, worked 
exceedingly well. The numbers affixed to the boilers above are 
such as they will work properly and efficiently at all times. I 
am aware that some of the above dimensions have been found 
to do a good deal more work than is here allotted to them; but 
this has only been by increasing the draught, and producing 
more intense combustion, a great deal of heat at the same time 
escaping by the chimney. When thus employed, the peculiar 
advantages of these boilers are lost; fuel is burnt to waste, and 
consumed so rapidly that they do not maintain their heat as long 
as isdesirable. Duration of heat and economy of fuel I consider 
paramount objects. 

The only case in which stronger draught may be allowed is 
where the fire works into a flue in the house: but the objection 
of the rapid consumption of fuel is not thus removed; nor can I 
generally recommend this arrangement, though sometimes con- 
venient. 

When the 10-inch boiler is employed to small quantities of 
pipe, it must be fitted with a reservoir, as in fg. 28. In this 
manner it may be made to work as low as 15 or 20 feet of 4-inch 
pipe. 

4-inch pipe is taken as a standard, because each foot of it con- 
tains about one square foot of radiating surface. Of 3-inch, one 
third more, and of 2-inch, double the quantity, may be considered 
as the equivalents of the above amounts. 

Before quitting the subject, I ought to observe that these 
boilers are so constructed that they can be cleaned out; and, if 
necessary, they can be taken to pieces, to remove any calcareous 
deposit which may in time take place in them. It is, however, 
particularly desirable, in these, as in all hot-water apparatus, that 
nothing but pure rain or pond water should be employed. Where 
the boilers are employed for steaming, this precaution is particu- 
larly important, otherwise calcareous incrustation must take 
place. ‘To prevent leaves, dirt, &c., getting down the pipe of 
the supply cistern, it should be guarded by a double cap of 
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pierced zinc; one movable, that the gardener may cleanse it if 
clogged, and the other fixed. 

The advantages of these conical boilers are no longer matter 
of speculation or experiment. My own, and several others con- 
structed under my instructions, have been in use between three 
and four years. Of the iron ones very many have been erected 
in the course of the last eighteen months, and are highly ap- 
proved ; although few of them possess all the advantages which 
experience has since combined in the form now described. They 
are peculiarly adapted for those purposes where perpetual heat is 
required, for plant stoves, pineries, and forcing-frames ; also for 
small propagating-houses, or preserving-pits. To pits in gene- 
ral, from their small size, and from the small expense incurred 
in setting them, a recommendation not heretofore noticed, they 
are peculiarly applicable, and have been extensively applied. 
That employed in the half-hardy pit in the Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Garden, at Chiswick, is a fair specimen of their applica- 
tion, though that boiler is capable of coing considerably more 
work than is now allotted to it.* 

Sevenoaks, February 7. 1840. 


Art. XIII. Description of a Forcing-Pit heated by hot Water. 
By Joun Rocers, Jun. 


THE cultivation of melons, cucumbers, and pines by steam, 
instead of by dung or tan, has long been successfully practised in 
those establishments, which are of sufficient magnitude to admit 
of the introduction of steam apparatus. But steam-boilers exist 
in comparatively few gardens, and in many places where they 
were formerly employed they have given place to the more eco- 
nomical and commodious contrivance of hot water. It has 
become, therefore, an important consideration, to devise the best 
mode of employing this last agent to supply at once top and 
bottom heat, combined with that degree of moisture requisite in 
early forcing; and, as yet, such a contrivance seems to be a de- 
sideratum in horticulture. 

The annexed sketches are the plan and section of a pit, by 
which it is proposed to attain these objects in the most efficient 
and economical manner, and at the same time to secure certain 
other effects which may by some persons be deemed of con- 


* I annex, according to your request, the prices of the conical boilers, 
with which Mr. Shewin has furnished me: — 10-inch, 4/7. 10s.; 13-inch, 6/. ; 
15-inch, 7/. 10s. The fittings, comprising doors, dampers, &c., all things, in 
short, peculiar to the apparatus as above described, vary from about 1/. 5s. to 
1/. 15s., according to the size, and the articles required. The appendages for 
steaming the house are not included in the above. 
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Section of proposed Pit on the line a b of fig. 30. 
The arrows indicate the course of the circulating current. 
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siderable value. ‘There is nothing in the plan which lays claim 
to novelty; it professes merely to be a combination of various 
expedients, already severally in use, but which have not, it is 
believed, been hitherto applied to any very efficient purpose. 
fig. 29. is a section of the proposed pit, which is supposed to 
be built entirely above ground; brick on edge with hollow walls. 
This mode of construction is not essential to the plan, but its 
economy recommends it whenever a pit is to be built anew. 

fig. 30. is a plan of the same, and a 0 is the line of the section 
shown in fg. 29. The following details will be best understood 
by keeping both plan and section in sight. 

At certain intervals, say every 3 ft. 8 in. or 4 ft., corresponding 
with the rafters which support the lights, a hollow pilaster (p p 
in fig. 30.) is carried up inside the pit, projecting from the wall, 
the thickness of one brick only, and so constructed as to have 
no communication with the general cavity of the wall; and an 
aperture is left in each of these pilasters, both at top and bottom, 
inside the pit. Along the centre of the pit, also above ground, 
is constructed a flue of 4-inch work, 2 ft. wide, and 18 in. deep, 
having an aperture at bottom corresponding with each aperture 
of the pilasters on the front, or lower, side of the pit, and an 
aperture just below its upper edge corresponding with each 
pilaster along the back; and these apertures are respectively to 
be connected by means of small brick flues, or, cheaper and better, 
by 6-inch draining-tiles, with the apertures in the pilasters with 
which they correspond. ‘The space between the flue and the 
back wall may be filled up with earth or rubbish, and trodden 
firm before the cross flues are laid; that between the flue and 
the front wall should be filled with brickbats, stones, or with 
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pp, Hollow pilasters; cc, air-chamber, or flue for the pipes. 


coarse dry rubbish. The heating-pipes, which should be not less 
than a pair of 4-inch pipes for a pit whose lights are 6 ft. long, 
are to be laid as usual, on small piers about 9 in. above the floor 
of the flue, which should be paved with bricks or tiles, or else 
trodden very firm. The flue is then to be covered in with 
3-inch slate (Valencia slate is best and strongest) in slabs. The 
apertures of the flues leading to the back pilasters must be 3 in. 
below the top of the flue, to retain a stratum of heated air in 
contact with the slate; and the pilasters should correspond with 
the rafters of the pit, thus interfering least with the general ar- 
rangement. The boiler, for which purpose one of the conical 
boilers described p. 132. is admirably adapted, must be placed in 
an ash-pit, sunk at one end of the pit; unless, indeed, hot water 
can be laid on from some existing apparatus near at hand. 

In finally preparing the pit for the operations of culture, the space 
between the flue and the front of the pit is to be filled, and the 
whole surface of the pit over the flue is to be covered, with stones 
or brickbats free from dirt, and coarse gravel, diminishing in size 
upwards till they be of the size of pigeon’s eggs or rather less. 
The depth of this layer over the flue should not exceed a foot; 
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over this should be placed a layer of turf with its grassy side 
downwards, where it is intended to cultivate melons or cucumbers ; 
for pines or plants in pots, fine gravel or coal-ashes should be 
employed, in which the pots might be plunged. The pit is now 
complete. When the fire is kindled and the pipes heated, the 
air in the flue or chamber c being heated, will rise to the top of 
the flue, and imparting some of its heat to the slate above, will 
proceed up the cross flue and pilaster p, and be poured out into 
the pit; its place below being supplied by the cooler air from 
the front, or lower, side, descending by the hollow pilaster in front 
to be heated in its turn by the pipes below. ‘The slate, being an 
excellent conductor, will transmit abundance of bottom heat. 
It will, of course, take a few days, after the apparatus is set at 
work, before the mass of rubbish, &c., becomes thoroughly 
warmed, after which it will be subject to little variation. 

All moisture in the pit, produced by watering or otherwise, will 
gradually sink down to the central flue, towards which the 
floor of the pit should slope from both sides. On arriving at 
this flue the moisture will be immediately taken up by the air 
heated by the pipes, and, being brought up as it circulates, will 
be deposited by the cooling air in the pit above. The arrows 
in fig. 29. indicate the course of the circulating air. 

By this arrangement, it will be perceived, three things are 
attained: bottom heat; top heat, with an atmosphere constantly 
moist; and, finally, a constant circulation ofair. Unless lam much 
mistaken, supposing the pit to be 6 ft. wide and 3 ft. high at back, 
and 1 ft. 3in. in front, above the mould, the whole atmosphere 
of such a pit would pass through the flues once in every two 
minutes, when the apparatus was in full work, thus producing a 
constant and vigorous circulation. Further, if it be desired to 
change a portion of the air continually, small apertures to the 
outward air may be made in the front descending flues; a small 
portion of fresh air will then pour in, continually mingling with 
the descending air, and ascending heated into the pit, supplying 
the place of that which will escape through unputtied laps, and 
various crevices. ‘The internal areas of the pilaster flues should 
not be less than 6 in. square, which they may be according to 
the proposed plan; and the cross flues and the apertures into 
the pit must have the same area. If it be found that, with 
this area or aperture, the heat produced by the pipes is brought 
up too rapidly, not leaving sufficient bottom heat, and overheating 
the top, these apertures may be diminished. If they be too 
small, an inequality will arise between the temperature of the 
back and front of the pit, caused by an excessive difference of 
the ascending and descending air. The total heat brought up 
will be the same, for, as the heat increases, the velocity with 
which the air will ascend will increase also; but, if apertures of 
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the size above recommended be employed, there will not be 2° 
difference between the front and back of the pit. In order the 
better to disperse the ascending currents, it may be well that the 
aperture, instead of opening directly into the pit, should have 
a semicylindric draining-tile placed in front of it, to throw its 
draught right and left: but this is an unnecessary refinement; a 
pair of 4-inch pipes will, I believe, be found sufficient for cucum- 
bers, melons, or pines, in a 6-foot pit. My experience shows me 
they will produce 30° of temperature, which, as such pits are 
always covered at night in frosty weather, would be quite suffi- 
cient, except for very early forcing; for which purpose two pair 
(i. e. four rows) of 3-inch pipes would be preferable. 

There is one portion of the above-suggested plan so evidently 
borrowed from an arrangement employed by Mr. Penn of 
Lewisham, at Wilmot’s of Isleworth, and probably elsewhere, 
that it appears due to Mr. Penn both to acknowledge the source 
from which it is derived, and to point out, at the same time, 
wherein I conceive the proposed plan an improvement upon his. 

Mr. Penn lays his pipes in flues, or tunnels, as above described, 
either at the front or back of the house, and causes the air to 
circulate in tunnels passing under the house. The arrangement 
is ingenious, and the circulation very complete; but considerable 
expense is incurred, and it does not appear that any great advan- 
tage is attained by it. It is stated thata very salutary circulation 
of air is obtained; but precisely the same circulation takes place 
in every house heated by pipes, only more freely if the pipes are 
not encased : any one who has steamed a house by syringing the 
pipes can bear testimony to the rapid circulation of the atmo- 
sphere, ascending along the roof, and descending by the back, till 
it returns across the house, or along the floor to the pipes. 

Now, in the arrangement of the pit above suggested, there is 
a reason for encasing the pipes in a flue; viz., to obtain from 
them bottom heat, an advantage neither obtained nor sought in 
Mr. Penn’s arrangement. A collateral advantage is the getting 
rid of the pipes, which are always exceedingly in the way in a 
small pit, burning up the plants near them. A third great advan- 
tage is, the constant supply of moisture brought up from below 
by the air, all the moisture of the pit draining down to the pipe 
flue; and a fourth, the regular circulation, an advantage which 
I am not disposed to despise, though I do not think it of such 
value as to be worth much expense in attaining. 

In conclusion, I would remark that any existing pit may be 
fitted up on the principle above recommended, simply by build- 
ing a centre flue, and forming the cross and ascending flues of 
draining-tiles, 

It may be objected to this plan, that the ascending flues should 
be. at the front rather than at the back, lest the upper part of 
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the pit should be warmer than the front. The extreme rapidity 
of the circulation, already alluded to, is a complete answer to 
this objection ; but, further, any other arrangement of the circu- 
Jation than that above suggésted would be prejudicial, and lead 
to precisely the opposite results to those intended. In the first 
place, instead of a great, there would be but a small, difference 
between the height of the ascending and descending columns, 
and, consequently, a much slower circulation. In the next place, 
if the descending flues were at the bottom of the back instead 
of at the front, and the heated air entered in front, it would 
immediately rise to the upper part of the pit, and there accumu- 
late its heat, while the whole surface occupied by the plants 
would be covered by the coldest air. Moreover, the earth at 
back being always higher than the front, the coldest air would 
not flow away to be reheated, but would lie all along the front 
of the pit, and scarcely circulate at all; whereas, by the arrange- 
ment proposed, the coldest air will always descend to be heated, 
while the influx of warm air, constantly encountering the warmest 
air which has risen to the top, will beat it down, and mingle it 
with that below. This is, perhaps, theory, but it is theory 
based on experience, and I have no hesitation in saying that such 
would be the effects. 

I am induced to make these remarks, because the objection 
combated above is very likely to occur to any intelligent person 
perusing this plan; and has, in fact, already been made to me 
by one to whose judgment I should, without good cause to show 
to the contrary, willingly defer. : 

It would prolong a paper already of unseemly length, to 
point out the manifold convenience of such a pit. Its application 
to pines and Orchidez, strawberries, &c., is obvious: it may 
also be employed as a preserving pit; for, when the apparatus is 
in full work, the bottom heat alone, with the assistance of a mat, 
would keep out any frost from a part devoted to geraniums : 
while, the air-flues of that part being closed, the heating power 
of the pipe corresponding with them would be expended with 
accumulated force of circulated air in the forcing-pits which 
were at work, supplying them with more than their average 
amount of heat at a season when they most require it. 

Sevenoaks, February 9. 1840. 
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“ Hortus Lignosus,” and the “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum.” 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c. 

Edwards’s Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Dr. 
Lindley, Professor of Botany in the London University. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 
in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6d. each. 

The Floral Cabinet; in monthly numbers, 4to; 2s. 6d. each. Con- 
ducted by G. B. Knowles, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.L.S., &c., and Fre- 
derick Westcott, Esq., Honorary Secretaries of the Birmingham 
Botanical and Horticultural Society. 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s. 6d.; small paper, 
ls. 6d. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Mauna’s Botanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Flower Plants cul- 
tivated in Great Britain; in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page; large paper, 1s. 6d.; small, 1s. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. 


' PITTOSPORACE. 


3484. SO’LLYA eS 
linearis Lindl. narrow-leaved Sé\\ or 5 sn B SwanRiver 1839. C Ils.p Bot. reg. 


The present species differs from S. heterophylla in the intense blue, large 
size, and great abundance of its flowers, and in its “‘ exceedingly narrow leaves, 
which have no appearance of having been ever serrated.” It is also “a more 
slender-looking plant.” It was found in the Swan River Colony by Drum- 
mond and others, and was introduced by Robert Mangles, Esq., of Sunning 
Hill. Cuttings root slowly. Under this head, Dr. Lindley mentions that the 
plant called Sdllya angustifolia, the Billardiéra fusiférmis of Labillardiére, 
proves to be a very slight variety of S. heterophylla, having nothing to distin- 

- guish it from that plant but “a few long hairs on the young twigs, and on the 
back of some of the leaves, of which there is a trace on the younger leaves of 
S. heterophylla itself.” (Bot. Reg., Jan.) 

Balsaminacee. 


698. IMPA‘TIENS 
+macrochila Lindi. long-lipped © or 8 jlau Pk India 1839. S co _ Bot. reg. 1840, 8, 


A tall, and rather weedy-growing plant, with very large pink flowers. A 
native of the North of India, and requiring no other care than sowing in the 
open ground. (Bot. Reg., Feb.) 

+tricdrnis Lindl. three-horned © or 6 jnau Y India 1839. S co Bot. reg. 1840, 9. 


A very beautiful yellow-flowered species, which derives its name of three- 
horned from the shape of the flowers. Under this head, Dr. Lindley re- 
marks, that the I. picta of the Moral Cabinet (see p. 19.) is the I. longicérnu 
of Dr. Wallich. A very interesting quotation is given from a paper on the 
genus Impatiens, written by Dr. Wight, which appeared in the Madras 
Journal for January, 1837; by which it appears, that “ at least a hundred 
species occur in those districts, from which Roxburgh described only three.” 
Many of these grow in situations having a mean summer temperature, “ not 
exceeding 70°, if so much.” Dr. Wight mentions one circumstance which, “ in 
a physiological point of view, is exceedingly curious. It is, that most of the 
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species from the colder regions of the Himalaya Mountains, correspond with 
the European I. Nolitangere, in the forms and dehiscence of their capsules ; 
that is, they split from the base, rolling the segments towards the apex, while 
those of the warmer regions split from the apex, and roll their segments toe 
wards the base.” (Bot. Re&., Feb.) 

Onagracee. 

1188. FU’CHS/J4 filgens globdsa Bot. Reg. 1840, 2. 

_A very handsome hybrid, raised from seeds of F. globosa fecundated with 
the pollen of F. falgens, and “completely intermediate between the two 
parents.” “It was raised by Mr. John Standish, nurseryman, Bagshot.” 
It is an “ exceedingly free bloomer, with a stiff, erect habit of growth,” and 
the whole “ plant is very handsome.” (Bot. Reg., Jan.) 

’ Philadelphacee. 

3548. DEU'TZIA 

corymbosa R. Br. corymb-flowering % or 5 jn W Nepal 1838. C co Bot. reg. 1840, 5. 

A very beautiful species of Detitzia, forming a handsome bush 4 or 5 feet 
high, covered with a profusion of white, lemon-scented flowers, in loose 
corymbs. The plant grows well in the open border; but it may be forced in 
the same manner as Persian lilacs, &c., and it is a valuable plant for that pur- 
pose. It was introduced by Mr. H. Low of Clapton, who received it from 
Dr. Von Sieboldt ; and there are plants in the Horticultural Society’s Garden. 
Dr. Lindley considers the D. parviflora of Bunge to be hardly distinct from 
this species. (Bot. Reg., Jan.) 

Passifloracee. 

1993. PASSIFLO‘RA 

Moored@na Hook. Mr. Moore’s § cu 20 W jl Buenos Ayres 1837. C co Bot. mag. 3773. 

Not very handsome, but fragrant; and apparently as hardy as P. czrulea- 
The seeds were sent home by Mr. Tweedie in 1837; but the plant did not 

_ flower till July, 1839. (Bot. Mag., Jan.) 

Rubiaceae. 

378. BOUVA’RDIA 

spléndens Graham splendid “%\_] or 2 apm S ? Mexico 1838. D co _ Bot. mag. 3781. 

Very nearly allied to B. triphylla, but of freer growth, and with much more 
splendid flowers. The leaves are also more scabrous, longer, and more acumi- 
nated; and the style is exserted. The native country of this species is not 
known with certainty, but it is probably Mexico. Mr. James M‘Nab has not 
been able to propagate it by cuttings, ‘‘ but has found it very easily increased 
by slips from the roots not in. long, and covered so as to leave the upper 
extremities, only, exposed, and level with the surface.” (Bot. Mag., Feb.) 

Composite. 

£408. ECHINA‘CEA 

dubia Kn. & West. doubtful ~% AJ or 4 s.o Li Mexico 1837. D co _ Flor. cab. 131. 

A very showy tuberous-rooted plant, a native of Mexico; resembling in 
general appearance E. heterophylla. It requires protection during winter ; 
but, “ from the appearance of the roots, it is probable that they might be pre- 
served like dahlia and mirabilis roots, by being stowed away dry in a cellar. 

(Flor, Cab., Jan.) 

Lobeliaceze. 

Lobélia multiflora Know. et West. A specific character was given of this” 
Lobélia some months since in the Flor. Cab., and it is now repeated in the 
Bot. Reg. ; but no particulars are stated as to the colour of the flowers, or 
the height or native country of the plant. (B. MZ. &., No. 17., Feb,) 

Campanulacee. 

611. PHYTEU'MA 30473 pulchéllum Bot. Gard. No, 728. 

Epacridee. 

' Lissinthe stellata Know. et West. A species with white flowers, which ° 
wither as soon as gathered. It is in the Birmingham Hort, Soc., “and was: 
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raised from seeds collected in New Holland, and presented to that establish- 
ment in the year 1836.” (Flor. Cad., p.79.; and B. M. R., No. 13., Feb.) 
Gesneriacee. 
GLOXI’NZA4 specidsa-cauléscens Bot. No. 149, 
**" A hybrid between the white variety of G. specidsa and G. cauléscens, the 
latter producing the seed. Under this head it is observed, that ‘the colour 
of the flowers is mostly determined by that parent which supplies the pollen, 
while the foliage and organs of vegetation generally resemble those of the 
parent that furnished the ovules. The more it resembles the latter, the more 
likely are its seeds to be fertile.” (Botanist, Jan.) 
Apocynacee. 
+MANDEVI’LL4 Lindl. (In honour of “ H. J. Mandeville, Esq., H.B.M. minister at Buenos Ayres, 
to whom we are indebted for the introduction of this and many other interesting plants.’’) ah. 
suavéolens Lindl. sweet-scented & tJ or 20 jn.au W Buenos Ayres 1837. C co Bot. reg, 


This very beautiful climber was first sent home under the name of the Chile 
jasmine. The flowers are large, of a pure white, and “ most deliciously sweet.” 
It is too tender to bear the open air during winter in this climate ; but suc- 
ceeds best in a conservatory, with its young shoots trained “ to their utmost 
length, as it is always near the ends of the shoots that it blooms. After the 
flowering season is over, the plants should be pruned back, in the same man- 
ner as vines, and other plants which bear their fiowers and fruit upon the 
wood of the same year. It is easily propagated from cuttings.” (Bot. Reg., 
Feb.) 

Gentianacez. 

794. GENTIA‘NA 6353 gélida Pazt. Mag. of Bot. vii. p. 5. 

Cobeeacee. 

498. COBGEA [3780. 
+macrostéma Hook. long-stamened f t_] or 20 n Y.G Guayaquil 1839. S co Bot. mag. 
Synonymes; C. lutea D. Don in Ed. Phil."Journ, 1824 ; C, acuminata Dec. 

This very interesting plant was raised from seeds sent home by Mr. Skin- 
ner in the spring of 1839, and it flowered in the conservatory of the Glasgow 
Bot. Gard. in November in that year. It will, however, probably prove as 
hardy as the well-known C. scandens. The flowers are of a yellowish green ; 
but the filaments of the stamens are red ; and both the stamens and the style 
are very long and exserted. (Bot. Mag., Feb.) 

Convolvulacee. 

491. IPOMG:&A 

Learit Paxt. Mz. Lear’s § [_] or 30 s Dk.R Ceylon 1839. C co Paxt. mag. of bot. vi. 267. 

At first sight this Ipomee‘a greatly resembles the beautiful I. rubro-czertlea, 
but it differs in having the stem clothed with hair, and the leaves, which are 
often deeply cut, covered with pubescence ; and in the stems being shrubby. It 
grows freely, the length of the strongest shoot being full 30ft.; and cuttings 
taken from the young branches root with great readiness. This species was 
imported by Mr. Knight of the Exotic Nursery, and it is named in honour of 
Mr. Lear, his collector in Ceylon. (Paxt. Mag. of Bot., Jan.) 

Scrophularinee. 

1717. PENTSTE‘MON 30424 argatus Paat. Mag. of Bot., vi. p. 271. 


Verbenacee. 
1749. VERBE‘NA 

amoena Hort. pleasing Yt_J or 1 sn P ? Mexico 1839. C co Paxt. mag. of bot. vii. p. 3. 

A pretty species of Verbéna nearly allied to V. teucrio¢des, but with the 
flowers in a denser spike, and with numerous, and very conspicuous bracteas. 
The leaves are pinnatifid, and the habit of the plant partly trailing, with up- 
right flowering shoots. It seems tolerably hardy, and will, no doubt, prove 
well adapted for planting out in beds. (Paxt. Mag. of Bot., Feb.) 


Acanthdceeé. 


1734. THUNBE’RGIA [bot. vi. p. 269. 
aurantiaca Hort. orange-flowered $ \_] or 4 on O C.G.H. 1838. C s.p.l Paxt. mag. of 
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Differing from T. alata only in the colour of its flowers, and their somewhat 
larger size. (Paxt. Mag. of Bot., Jan.) 


3563. GOLDFU’SSIA : (ee: 
glomerata Nees von Esenback crowded-flowered {([-] or 1 n P Silhet 1838, C pl ot. 


A handsome species, nearly allied to G. capitata. Introduced by the Duke 
of Northumberland. It requires a stove heat, and “should be planted in a 
mixture of peat and loam.” (Botanist, Feb.) 
Begoniacee. 
2654. BEGO'NTA 
Barkeri Know. & West. My. Barker’s ~ tJ or 4 ja W Mexico 1837. D p.l Fl. cab. 135, 
A gigantic species of Begonia, which is remarkably tardy in the develope- 
ment of its flowers, ‘‘ nine months having elapsed from the first appearance of 
the flower bud to the full expansion of its flowers.” As the buds gradually 
open, a great number of dark brown scales are thrown off. It is propagated 
“by cutting out the buds found on the fleshy root, with a portion of the root 
attached,” and striking them in sand. The best soil for growing the plant is 
loam mixed with peat. (Lor, Cab., Feb.) 
31536 Meyerz Flor. Cab, no. 130. x 
Protedcee. 
316. GREVYLLEA 30036 ferruginea Boé. no. 153. 
Orchidaceae. 
2554, EPIDE’/NDRUM 
glumaceum Lindl. glumaceous € ZX] or 1 jn W.pk Brazil 1838. D r.w_ Bot. reg. 1840, 6. 
Agreeing with E. fragrans in habit and in the fragrance of its flowers, but 
differing in the shape and colour of its flowers. “It derives its specific name 
from the long, withered, sharp-pointed, ribbed scales, resembling the glumes 
of grass, out of which the raceme of flowers grows.” (Bot. Reg., Jan.) a 
Parkinsoné@num Hook, Mr. Parkinson’s € [A] or 2 s Y Mexico 1838. D p.r.w pote 
A very showy species with golden yellow flowers, sent to Woburn by Mr, 
Parkinson, consul-general at Mexico, and named by Sir W. J. Hooker, in 
honour of that gentleman. (Bot. Mag., Feb.) 
+ Evia planicailis Wall. Introduced in 1838 from India; and flowered 
in Sir Charles Lemon’s collection in the autumn of 1839. (B. MW. R., No. 4., 
Jan.) 
9530. CATASE’TUM [Bot. mag. 3777. 
Russellianum Hook. The Duke of Bedford’s € (A) cu 3 G Guatemala 1838. D op.r.w 
The flowers are large and numerous, but not showy ; as they are of ‘a pale 
green, slightly striated with a somewhat darker shade of the same colour. The 
species was sent by Mr. Skinner from Guatemala to Woburn, where it flowered 
but a few days before the tamented death of the late Duke of Bedford ; to 
whose memory Sir W. J. Hooker takes this occasion to pay a mournful tribute 
of respect ; and in honour of whom he has given the specific name to this 
plant. (Bot. Mag., Feb.) 


1540. ONCI/DIUM 22683 ornithorhynchum Bot. Reg. 1840, 10.; and Fv. Cab. 136. 
Synonyme : O. rOseum Hort. 
This beautiful species is found to have pink flowers, instead of yellow ones, 
as marked in Hort. Brit., p. 371. The flowers have the fragrance of new hay. 
(Bot. Reg. and Fl. Cab., Feb.) 
Batemanzinum Parment. M7. Bateman’s & [XJ or 2 Y Mexico 1838. D p.x.w FI. cab. 137. 


A very splendid species, allied to O. altissimum, but of much more brilliant 
colours. (F/. Cab., Feb.) 


2537. MAXILLA*RIA 
-+cucullata hooded € [A] cu 3 s Y.C America 1837. D p.r.w Bot. reg. 1840, 12, 


One of the least-interesting species of the genus, approaching, “in its habit 
and general appearance,” the Trigonidia, It is a native of Equinoctial 
America, whence it was sent home by Mr. Henchman. (Bot. Reg., Feb.) 
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+ Saccolabium compréssum Lindl. The flowers are crimson and white, 
and they are produced in drooping racemes. (B. M. R., No. 5., Feb.} 

Cymbidium madidum Lindl. The flowers are of a dull yellowish green, 
with a deep purple stain inside the labellum. (B. 1. R., No. 6., Feb.) 

9547, DENDRO‘BIUM C [p.r.w Paxt. mag. of bot. vi. p. 265. 
Cambridgedanum Paxt. The Duchess of Cambridge’s (Al or 1 0 Y.P Khoseea 1837. D 
This beautiful species having blossomed for the first time at Chatsworth 

during the visit of the Duchess of Cambridge, it was named in honour of Her 
Royal Highness. It is a native of the Khoseea Hills, where it was found 
growing “at an elevation of 4000 ft, and attaching itself to rocks and trees. 
Although, when depending from objects of the latter description, an impene- 
trable shade is afforded in the growing season, it may be useful to state that 
it is frequently seen clinging to the faces of rocks in situations fully exposed 
to the rays of the sun.” It will not thrive in an erect position; and at Chats- 
worth it is affixed to a large block of wood, and its roots covered with moss, 
“‘ carefully secured with metallic wire.” The best logs of wood for growing 
Orchideze on are those on which the bark is perfect, rugged, and durable, 
“for the roots delight to insinuate themselves into the fissures of rough bark, 
and if this is subject to a speedy decay, or separates readily upon exposure to 
the frequent atmospheric changes of an orchidaceous house, the plant can be 
transferred to another block without great injury to the roots.” (Pazxt. Mag. 
of Bot., Jan.) 

Dendrobium plicatile Lindl., D. fimbriatum Lindl. Dr. Lindley has changed 
the specific name of this plant, in consequence of its having been “ applied to 
a very different species.” The present name alludes “to the very conspicuous 
plicatures of the labellum.” (B. M. R., No. 7., Feb.) 

Mormodes buccinator Lindl. The flowers are “pale green, with an ivory- 
white lip, whose sides are rolled back, so as to give it the appearance of a 
trumpet.” (B. M. R., No. 9., Feb.) 

3590. LEPTO‘TES 30165 bicolor. 


Professor Morren having succeeded in fruiting this species, by fertilising it 
artificially, finds that the fruit has the fragrance of the Tonquin bean; and that 
when infused in milk or cream, and iced, it gives “a mild agreeable flavour, 
sweeter than vanilla, but less penetrating.” (B. MZ. R., Feb.) 

3536. CYCNO‘CHES 

maculata Lindl. spotted €@ (J or 1 d PaY.r LaGuayra 1839. Bot. no. 156. 

The raceme of flowers is generally from a foot to 18in. long; and the 
flowers are of a pale yellow or straw colour, with claret-coloured spots. The 
species is a native of South America, whence it was sent home in April, 1839, 
by Mr. M‘Kenzie, collector to Messrs. Low, of Clapton. It flowered for the 
first time last December, in the orchideous house of John Willmore, Esq., of 
Oldford, near Birmingham. (Botanist, Feb.) 

Scitaminacee. 


14. CURCU’ MA [bot. vii. p. 1. 
Roscoe@na Wall. Mr. Roscoe’s Y Z) spl 1 aud S.y E. Indies 1837. D 1s Paxt. mag. of 


It is hardly possible to conceive any thing more brilliant than the colours of 
the flowers and spathcs of this species ; while its dwarf habit renders it more 
convenient for cultivation than most of the other species of the genus. It was 
imported by Messrs. Loddiges in 1837, but it is by no means common in col- 
lections. It should be grown in “a rather rich compost, composed almost 
entirely of maiden loam and sand ;” and, though it should be kept in a moist 
atmosphere till the flower spike appears, “a dry position is indispensable 
while the flowers and their appendages are unfolded, as they are apt to become 
mouldy in a very humid air, owing to the lateness of the season at which they 
are produced.” The species is readily propagated by suckers, which are 
every season thrown up by the roots. (Part. Mag. of Bot., Feb.) 

Inidacee. 


+GELASI'NE Herb. (Gelasinos, a smiling dimple.) 
azirea Herd. blue 8ttj pr 1 my B S.America 1838. D ¢$ Bot. mag. 3779. 
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A bulbous-rooted plant, with rather small dark blue flowers. It was found 
by Mr. Tweedie in stony places, near Rio Grande. “The seedlings grow 
rapidly, and will probably flower at a year and a half old.’ The specimen 
figured flowered in the green-house at Spofforth; but Mr. Herbert thinks the 
species will prove very nearly hardy, and will retain its leaves, “in part at least, 
through the winter.” Mr. Herbert also mentions five other species of Ge- 
lasine, viz. G. purruchucana (two forms), grandiflora, punctata, nuda, and 
texana ; and three species of Nemostylis Muft., a very nearly allied genus. 
He then describes three new genera: Alophia, Trifarcia, and Beatonia, the 
last of which Mr. Herbert has named in honour of our excellent friend, Mr. 
Beaton ; observing that he saw the species he has described in flower in one 
of the houses of T. Harris, Esq., under the care of that gentleman’s skilful 
gardener, Mr. D. Beaton (curante hortulano perito D. Beaton). Mr. Herbert 
also gives the botanical description of a new genus, Hyline, belonging to 
Amaryllidécee, and of Cyrtanthus Smithianus, and Habranthus cearénsis; and 
he concludes by remarking that ‘the attention of collectors should be called 
to a fine Tigridia-like plant, perhaps a Rigidella, found by Andrieux near the 
ice-house on the summit of the mountain San Felipe, in Oaxaca.” (Bot. 
Mag., Feb.) 

142, TRIS +fragrans Lindl. fragrant ¥% 


A very distinct species, a native of the North of India, where it was found 
by Professor Royle. The flowers are lilac and white, and they are fragrant. 
The species is quite hardy, as it stood the winter of 1837-8 without protec- 
tion, and it requires the same treatment as J. sibirica. (Bot. Reg., Jan.) 

Amaryllidee. 


669. AMARY’LLIS 7989 solandrefiora. 
Synonyme : Hippedstrum solandriflorwm Herb., Bot. Mag. 3771. 
Bromeliacez. 


955. POURRE‘TIA 29152 cerilea. : 
Synonyme : Piya cerulea Mol., Bot. Reg. 1840, 11. 


3492. ZECHME*SA : [134. 
suaveolens Kn. & West. sweet-scented [J or 2% fap Pk Brazil 838. D Il.p.s Fl. cab. 
By some mistake, the only other species known of this genus, Ai. Merténsvs, is 

marked in the Second Additional Supplement to Hort. Brit., p. 607., as belonging 
to the order Orchidacew ; whereas it belongs to Bromelidce@, and was in fact 
originally called Bromélia Merténses by Schultes. The present species has a 
flower scape about a foot long, covered with pmk flowers, which smell like 
orris-root. It was imported by E. W. Fry, Esq., and there are plants in the 
Birmingham Botanic Garden. It requires a stove, and it should be grown in 
a compost of loam, peat, and sand. ‘“ When the plants are grown to a suf- 
ficient size, they can be forced into flower by being kept without water for 
some weeks, and afterwards having a regular supply, with an increased degree 
of heat.” (Flor. Cab., Feb.) 


Art. XV. Observations on the Rotz, a Disease in Hyacinth Bulbs. 


(Translated from the “ Verhandlungen des Vereins,” &c., of Frankfort on the 
Maine, by J. L.) 


Tue Rotz, or Rot, is a disease which causes a dreadful de- 
struction among the hyacinths; and it is much to be lamented 
that we have not hitherto been able to account for its existence, 
nor to give a certain remedy for its prevention. A considerable 
time back the sum of two thousand ducats was offered for a 


remedy for this disease, which has thrown considerable light on 
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the subject, but unfortunately it has not been ultimately attended 
with any beneficial effects. 

We, however, know this much, that the rotz generally begins 
in spring, when there is fine warm weather, accompanied by a 
north wind ; because by that means the sun warms the earth 
during the day, and it freezes again at night, which causes a very 
unequal, and probably injurious, temperature to the hyacinths. 
This may be easily prevented where the beds are small, because 
they can be covered; but how is it possible to do so to the very 
extensive plantations of the Haarlem florists? Hedges might 
certainly protect them against the wind, but would not protect 
them long enough against variations of the atmosphere; parti- 
cularly as the soil intended for hyacinths is very easily heated or 
cooled by the changes in the air. 

This disease is also prevalent when the bulbs are put in too 
stiff a soil, and thereby grow too strong; but of this, and the 
means to prevent it, we have already spoken. 

This disease also appears, and makes great devastation, while 
the bulbs lie in the Kézzl. Certainly a great deal depends upon 
circumstances ; and as we know that hyacinths are very liable 
to such attacks, they should be very delicately handled, which 
is not always the case. They must not be let fall, or get any 
bruises, as either would injure them very materially. No kind 
of litter, such, for instance, as their own leaves, &c., should be 
suffered to be near them; and they must be so laid in the Kauzl, 
that one may not touch the other, so that the strength of any 
of them may not be diminished. ‘They must not be allowed to 
be wetted by rain, or burnt by the rays of the sun. Ifthe 
weather is too wet or variable, they must be taken out of the 
Kéuil sooner than usual. ‘These, and all other particulars, de- 
pend upon circumstances; and the more these are studied, the 
nearer will the object in view be obtained. 

. This is such a contagious disease, that if one bulb in a bed 
be attacked by it, and suffered to remain, it contaminates those 
of the third or fourth year; therefore the rule is, to plant 
hyacinths, at most, only every four years on the same bed, or to 
take out the old earth and to fill it with new, if you intend to 
plant the bed aguin. . 

The white rotz is quite as dangerous as the black rotz, al- 
though the latter is more prevalent, and all bulbs so attacked 
must be thrown away; but it is often the case that a very valu- 
able bulb is but slightly attacked, and when that is the case, a 
simple remedy can be applied, viz., that of laying it in a place 
where snails abound, which are soon allured to it, and com- 
pletely eat out all the diseased part, and leave the part that is 
healthy. The bulbs should then be set in the sun, where they 
will, in all probability, be cured of their disease. Some kinds 
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of hyacinths, scillas, ornithogalums, and narcissi are some- 
times attacked by the rotz. 

A trial has been made of strewing saltpetre in the ground, so 
as to prevent the rotz, but the result was very unsuccessful, and 
the disease was found to be increased, instead of diminished. 


Art. XVI. On Hyacinths, the Flowers of which appear expanded in 
Water. By A.B. 


Or late years, it has been common in the London seed shops, 
to observe hyacinth glasses with the plants inverted, the flower 
appearing expanded in the water, where the roots usually are, 
and the bulb and roots being contained in a small pot of soil, 
turned upside down, and resting on the orifice of the glass. 
This is not shown with much effect in water glasses of the ordi- 
nary size, but when glasses are made twice or thrice the usual 
size, the effect is more striking; though it is merely the same 
thing on a larger scale. Sometimes a glass appears with one 
inverted plant, with its flowers fully expanded in water, and 
another plant directly over it, growing erect, with its flowers 
fully expanded in the open air; the bulbs and roots of both 
plants being in the same pot, or in two pots, placed bottom to 
bottom. 

By what means are the blossoms made to expand in water ? 
They are made to expand first in air, in one of two ways : first, 
by the common mode of growing hyacinths in pots, and when 
the flower is expanded, introducing it into the glass, and filling it 
up with water ; and secondly, by inverting the pot over the top of 
the glass, and tying it in that position after the bulb is planted, 
so that the plant may grow into the glass, in which, of course, 
there is no water, and after the blossom has expanded there, 
introducing the water. A necessary precaution, according to 
this last mode, is to keep the glass, and of course the bulb, and 
the pot in which it grows, in a horizontal position, near the light, 
and to turn them as often as the hyacinth appears to be growing 
to one side. 

With respect to the mode of growing hyacinths in water 
glasses, it is commonly thought to be necessary to change the 
water whenever it appears to become muddy, but, though this is 
frequently done in England, it is as frequently omitted in Hol- 
land, and the Dutch florists (we refer to Mr. Corsten and Mr. 
Lockhart, in London) say that they perceive no disadvantages 
from the practice. 


London, February, 1840. 
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Art. XVII. On the Cultivation of the Carnation at Forres Nurseries. 
By Joun GRIGoR. 


Durine the last eight or ten years the cultivation of the 
carnation in our nurseries at Forres, North Britain, has been ex- 
tensive and successful. We therefore trust that a few remarks 
on our treatment of this most beautiful flower will not be destitute 
of interest to English growers, since our mode of culture is neither 
that which is generally practised in the South, nor that which 
many would consider well adapted to the North of Scotland. 
Previously to the year 1830, our stock of carnations con- 
sisted chiefly of the named sorts then known in the vicinity of 
London, whence we received them, and our treatment then was 
similar to that bestowed on the plant in that quarter, the soil 
being a composition of loam, vegetable mould, road sand, &c. 
The plants were generally grown in pots. With the exception 
of a few kinds of least value, the whole assumed an enfeebled 
and victimised appearance, were difficult to propagate even by 
Jaying, and apt to die during winter. With all our care and 
desire for the plant, we were unable to make its cultivation either 
ornamental or profitable. About the period referred to we re- 
ceived from a friend in France a parcel of 200 carnation seeds 
grown from select flowers; these were sown in the open ground 
in the month of May and produced about 160 plants, which 
were transplanted into beds in August following, and twelve 
months thereafter were in full bloom; about nine tenths of them 
were double, and a fourth part of the whole consisted of valuable 
flakes, bizarres, and picotees, equal to many named flowers, 
and far healthier than any carnations of equal quality we had 
ever seen. We have since had frequent supplies of seeds of like 
quality from France and Germany, &c. In growing seeds in 
this country we have uniformly found that the earliest blooms 
of a seedling double carnation, the first year that it flowers, 
will more readily produce seed than the flowers of after years. 
From the first blossoms of fine seedlings we have, in seasons not 
the most favourable, obtained well-ripened and valuable seeds, 
but we have never been able to gather seeds again from the same 
plant nor from its produce of layers. Seeds grown on bizarres 
and flakes frequently produce picotees. Our stock of stools, 
from which we propagate the various kinds of this plant, occupies 
about half an acre of ground, situated in an open and airy ex- 
posure without the shelter of walls, and the plants receive no 
covering at any season. ‘Lhe soil is strong, dark-coloured, and 
clayey, with a subsoil of blue clay, at the depth of 18 in. Water 
rises to within 2} ft. of the surface. ‘The ground is therefore of 
that description generally termed “damp,” and the weeds which 


it is most subject to produce are Méntia fontana and Cardémine 
1840. Marcu. Mu 
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hirsuta, which indicate a soil cool and moist. Last winter, 
1838-39, was said to be more injurious than usual to carnations 
in England and on the Continent; yet our stools, about 1500 in 
number, continued to present all that perennial verdure and 
Juxuriance which mark the plants of a suitable soil and situation. 
The ground of the nurseries being very diversified, plants of the 
carnation have been tried on various qualities, such as dry, 
sandy, and mossy, but with little success. ‘That which was found 
to destroy plants in the shortest time was a rich sandy soil, 
which had received much manure a year previous to its being 
cropped with carnations. In such, the plants grew well for one 
year only, and no description of manure is now employed. Some 
of the finest of the original seedling plants continue in vigour where 
they were transplanted, without manure, into newly trenched 
ground eight years since; and, in all appearance, will continue to 
flower in health for many years to come, without any treatment 
further than being tied up, and having their supernumerary flower 
stems cut off. 

The laying of the plants takes place in the beginning of August, 
when a small quantity of river sand is mixed with the soil under 
the layers of a few kinds that are slowest to root. It may here 
be remarked, that the flowering of plants is in some measure in- 
terrupted and weakened by their being laid. ‘The young plants 
are removed in October, and may be planted out any time in 
open weather previous to the beginning of May, having all rotten 
stumps and decayed substances cleanly removed. Perhaps there 
is no plant which, after having become sickly, is more difficult to 
get reestablished in health than the carnation; and, to sum up 
our experience in its growth and management, we attribute the 
Juxuriance of the plants under our care to the circumstance of 
their having been recently propagated from healthy seedlings, 
cultivated in a soil pectiliarly suitable, and never enfeebled by 
that which is not congenial to their growth. 

Forres Nurseries, Dec. 1839. 


Art. XVIII. On the Culture of the Chrysanthemum. 
By JouHn THACKERAY. 


I raxe the liberty of making a few observations on the culti- 
vation of that beautiful and late-flowering plant the chrysanthe- 
mum, for I feel assured that very few persons indeed have ever 
witnessed the magnificence and grandeur that it is capable of at- 
taining. In consequence of its blooming at so late a season, it 
is quite impossible to do justice to the plant, without the aid of 
glass to protect the blossoms from snow, rain, wind, &c. In 
spring, I get my young plants from cuttings, or by dividing the 
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old roots: these are planted in small pots, and plunged into the 
ground in an open part of the garden. About midsummer [ 
repot them into large carnation pots, and again plunge them as 
before. The compost is cow-dung and rich loam, half and half, 
and occasionally they are watered with dung water. During their 
growth I use the knife freely, and only allow one bud to remain on 
a stem, precisely as the fancier treats his prize carnations. In the 
first week in October I remove the pots into a vinery, where all 
the air is given by the sashes and ventilators being open; and in 
my house there is a pit that was built for succession pines, filled 
with old tan, and upon this I place my chrysanthemums. Inthe 
removal from the garden to the house, I take care that the roots 
that have made their way through the bottom of the pots are not 
injured, and they again strike into the tan. ‘They are now kept 
moist with dung water, and under this treatment the blooms are 
some of them 5 and 6 inches in diameter. ‘The pots are so 
arranged, that the colours are agreeably intermixed. 

I am under a great obligation to Abel Ingpen, Esq., for fur- 
nishing me, inthe most handsome manner (being an entire stran- 
ger), with some splendid varieties: There is one, in particular, 
“ mirabile,” that was as fine and as large as a dahlia. As Mr. 
Ingpen is, no doubt, a reader of your Magazine, I will just state 
that, in a few days after I had planted a fine collection of tulips, 
some villain made his way into the garden at night, and stole 
roots to the value of 250/. Amongst them was a new broken 
feathered bizarre, whose qualifications placed all others at an 
immeasurable distance. In fact, twenty years’ search and expe- 
rience, to say nothing of the great expense, have been disorganised 
to a most discouraging extent. Can you, Mr. Editor, or reader, 
suggest a mode to guard against a similar calamity ? 

The Forest, Nottingham, Jan. 13, 1840. 


REVIEWS. 
Art.I. Dr. Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture. (See p. 92.) 


[On asking our esteemed correspondent, Mr. Beaton, for his 
opinion on this work, he sent us the following notice, which we 
have great pleasure in publishing.] 


My opinion of this work must be in a great measure super- 
fluous ; there can be but one opinion on the subject by all candid 
readers. It is Dr. Lindley’s masterpiece as far as the garden is 
concerned. It will soon become as useful and indispensable to 
the gardener, as the compass is to the mariner. ‘The compass, 
to be sure, will not teach a man navigation, neither will this 
book teach a man the gardening art. It is divided into two 


parts, the first of which ‘ embraces the principal laws and facts 
; M 2 
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in vegetable physiology, as deduced in the investigations of the 
botanist; and the second, the application of those laws to prac- 
tice, as explained by the experience of the horticulturist.” In 
all this nothing of a speculative nature is indulged in; no theory 
acknowledged but that ‘“ which is founded upon direct experi- 
ment, and proved by the most satisfactory course of enquiry.” 
In the first book, Dr. Lindley relies chiefly on his own intimate 
acquaintance with vegetable physiology, yet he never loses sight 
of the views of the greatest horticultural physiologist that the 
world has seen, T. A. Knight, Esq., late President of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, and he dedicates the work to the 
memory of that truly great and good man. If Mr. Knight were 
amongst us now, how delighted he would be to see this work; 
a work which the combined philosophy of Europe could not 
produce at the time he began his horticultural experiments. 
Even now, Dr. Lindley, with all the powers of his extensive 
mind, could not have been able for the task, had it not been 
through his connexion with the Hort. Soc. Garden. No, there 
is not another place in this country where he could make himself 
so thoroughly acquainted with the gardener’s art. It is not phi- 
losophy, nor scientific research, only, which could produce such a 
work as this, but a combination of these with an intimate know- 
ledge of the minutiae and manipulations of the gardener’s art, 
with which the mere man of science can have little acquaintance. 

If I had met with such a book as this twenty years ago, I 
would not have so many grey hairs in my head now. However, 
it is gratifying to know that the rising race of gardeners are not 
destined to go through such ordeal as we of the old school have 
been subjected to. Yet among our difficulties we had pleasures 
which must be denied to the rising race. We found out many 
secrets among plants, and many modes of superior management, 
which we enjoyed very much, but which are now looked on as 
mere matters of course. In those days the word principle was 
as accommodating to us as the word constztution is at this day to 
our politicians; that is, a something which might be applied to 
suit any person’s views. In this state Dr. Lindley found us 
when he undertook to write this book for us, as he plainly tells 
us in the second paragraph of his preface. 


** There must be a great want of sound knowledge of this subject, when we 
find an author, who has made himself distinguished in the history of English 
gardening, giving it as his opinion, that the weak drawn state of forced aspa- 
ragus in London is occasioned by the action of the dung immediately upon 
its roots!” (Pref., p. vi.) 


It is obvious to all the world the dcctor means you in this para- 
graph.* He surely cannot mean Glenny ; and really, after all the 


* We thought so too, when we first read the paragraph ; and it is quite 
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papers we sent you on forcing asparagus and all other plants, if 
you cannot force asparagus without “ drawing them up,” you 
deserve hard hitting. He very properly accounts for this by 
referring to the want of some short guide to the horticultural 
application of vegetable physiology.” Such a safe guide is now 
no longer wanting; neither is it filled with any thing which a 
gardener may not prove for himself; but here the author kindly 
cautions him not to apply these rules, ‘‘ except in a limited man- 
ner, and by way of safe experiment, until he fully understood 
them.” This is exceeding good advice. 

As the work must soon come into universal use among gar- 
deners, and the patrons of gardening, it is needless to quote from 
it in this place: let us therefore content ourselves by looking 
over the different chapters, and see how far our old views corre- 
spond with the real correct views of the case. ‘The young 
reader here must be put in mind of the convenient principle to 
which many of the old gardeners are so much inured; viz. that 
principles laid down by the finger of science must in many in- 
stances be thrown away on us, and I fear some of us must die in 
our obstinacy. The young beginner must rigidly guard against 
this, and endeavour to prove for himself any doubtful cases 
which may arise in our progress. Dr. Lindley begins with the 
seed, and follows it till it complete the circle of its existence, 
and produces seeds “ after its kind.” Many kinds of plants do 
not verify this adage, especially the cultivated varieties of fruit 
trees. 


* But while it will with certainty become the same species as that in which 
it originated, it does not possess the power of reproducing any peculiarities 
which may have existed im its parent. For instance, the seed of a Green Gage 
plum will grow into a new individual of the plum species, but it will not pro- 
duce the peculiar variety called the Green Gage. This latter property is eon- 
fined to leaf-buds, and seems to be owing to the seed not being specially 
organised after the exact plan of the branch on which it grew, but merely 
possessing the first elements of such an organisation, together with an inva- 
riable tendency towards a particular kind of developement.” 


There is a disposition in all plants to deviate from their ori- 
ginal types, and the farther they are removed from their original 
nature, their tendency to this variation increases. ‘This has 
hitherto baffled all scientific research; but the author, as far as 
science can penetrate, explains all the collateral circumstances 
connected with every stage of the existence of a plant; and 


likely that we may have quoted this opinion, and adopted it in some of our 
works. However, having looked over the Encyc. of Gard., and not been able 
to find such a passage, we applied to the doctor, who informed us that the 
sentence does not apply to us, but to a paper by Mr. Sabine, in one of the 
early volumes of the Horticultural Transactions. Notwithstanding this, we by 
no means pretend that we are not guilty, or rather that we are not liable to 
have similar opinions imputed to us. — Cond. 
M3 
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surely no one can contemplate such wonderful mechanism as is 
here laid bare before us, without being struck with astonish- 
ment. The spongioles and youngest parts of roots imbibe 
moisture from the soil, and are found to be rich in nitrogen, 
a gas, a supply of which is “ indispensable to their healthy 
condition.” Roots have not the power of refusing deleteri- 
ous substances, and may be poisoned in the same manner as 
animals. In the growth of the stem, Dr. Lindley makes a nice 
distinction between the cellular tissue and woody fibres; the 
former being the only portion of a plant which grows laterally. 
He proposes, for the sake of simplicity, to call it the horzzontal 
system ; this latter, which increases by the addition of new tubes, 
he calls the perpendicular system. On the same principle he 
would confine the word hybridising to the admixture of species, 
and crossing or cross breeding, to that of varieties. A uni- 
form adherence to this improvement in nomenclature is certainly 
desirable. Mr. Herbert suggested another improvement, bearing 
on this subject, which has been overlooked by Dr. Lindley and 
others, yet the present confusion in the naming of hybrid pro- 
ductions demands serious attention to it. Mr. Herbert says, 
«* Tt would very much tend to preclude confusion, if all substantive 
genitive cases were abandoned to cultivators for the distinction of 
their varieties, and the names of all species confined to adjectives.” * 


* “ Very creat confusion is produced by the nurserymen giving a Latin name 
to every garden seedling, and men of science should set their faces decidedly 
against the practice, which M. DeCandolle very inauspiciously sanctioned with 
respect to hybrid plants. Where garden varieties are much multiplied, florist’s 
names ought to be used, as with hyacinths, tulips, &c. Hybrid plants which 
are found of spontaneous growth in the wild abodes of their parents, should 
rank as species marked Hyb. Sp., or spontaneous hybrid; those of compli- 
cated or uncertain intermixtures in our gardens should be marked as Variety 
Garden Hybrid. It would very much tend to preclude confusion, if all sub- 
stantive genitive cases were abandoned to cultivators for the distinction of 
their varieties, and the names of all species, and permanent local varieties, 
confined to adjectives. With this view I venture to alter all the proper names 
adopted in this order to an adjective form, writing Caldasiana for Caldasi ; 
and I earnestly press the convenience of this arrangement on the consideration 
of botanists, by which it may be understood at once that B. Caldasiana must 
be a species, or permanent local variety, and that B. Caldasi would designate 
a seminal or hybrid variety ; and, as it will be vain to urge nurserymen not to 
dignify their productions with Latin names, I wish to request them to confine 
themselves to genitive cases of proper names, names of romance or heathen 
deities, or of substances, as flammze instead of flammeus, eboris instead of 
eburneus ; and, if the botanical editors of popular periodical works will attend 
to this suggestion, we shall get rid of the overwhelming confusion which 
garden productions are creating. At present, in our best botanical catalogues, 
every seedling Camellia japonica, or Hippeastrum, is dignified with a Latin 
adjective name ; and the endless garden intermixtures of calceolarias are named 
like the natives of South America, very much to the disadvantage of science 
Cultivators will have an ample fund of names if all genitives are given up to 
them ; and the change of the few genitives that haye been used in the scientific 
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Nothing can be more simple than this; I would earnestly press 
it on the consideration of all those concerned. I hope you will 
attend to it in the next edition of the Hort. Brit., and in this 
Magazine, as most of these great botanists are quite as tenacious of 
their antiquated lore as the lawyers. What, for instance, can be 
more absurd than the terms 2n/ferzor and superior fruit, as applied 
by botanists ? Yet if one were to supply proper terms for these, 
botanists would think the world was to be turned upside down ! 

But to return to our subject. Let us see how the sap is going 
up and down through all the ramifications of a young healthy 
tree. There is nothing in the unanimated creation more beau- 
tiful than this. Nothing so worthy the attention of the philo- 
sopher. The principle which guides it was not understood till 
very recently, and some people say we do not even now tho- 
roughly understand it. 

“It must have been remarked by all intelligent observers, that in the ma- 
jority of works upon horticultural subjects, the numerous directions given in 
any particular ramification into which the art is susceptible of being divided 
' are held together by no bond of union, and that there is no explanation of 
their connexion with general principles, by which alone the soundness of this 
or that rule of practice may be tested; the reader is therefore usually obliged 
to take the excellence of one mode of cultivation and the badness of another, 
upon the good faith of gardening authors, without being put into possession 
of any laws by which they may be judged of beforehand. Horticulture is, by 
these means, rendered a very complicated subject, so that none but practised 
gardeners can hope to pursue it successfully ; and, like all empirical things, it 
is degraded into a code of peremptory precepts.” 


Many of us old gardeners never could understand the circu- 
lation of the vegetable fluid till the appearance of the hot-water 
system, and here we had a complete solution of the theory at 
once. Wherever the fire-heat had most effect, which of course 
was at the bottom of the boiler, there circulation first commenced. 
It is just so in trees. The heat of the sun has most power on 
the tenderest parts of the tree, which are the tender points of the 
shoots, and there the sap first flows; in both cases the vacant 
space left by the circulation is immediately filled up by the next 
particles, and this goes on in beautiful harmony as long as the 
stimulus is applied. ‘The leaves let off the lighter portion of 
the sap, as the cistern at the end of the pipes lets off the fine 
vapour of the water so essential to healthy vegetation. As the 
lighter portion of the sap escapes by the leaves, the rest gets 
more dense, and is returning back to form wood and all the 
other appendages of a tree; just as the water in the cistern gets 
denser by cooling, and returns to the boiler, leaving its sediment 
along the bottom pipe. ‘The bottom of the boiler has no power, 
like the roots of a tree, to discharge the final sediment; and this 


nomenclature into the form of an adjective, will produce no inconvenience.” 


(Herb. -Amaryl., p. 33.) 
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is the only difference between the two systems. But there is 
another, still closer, analogy between them. Ifyou have a close 
boiler and elbow turns at the extremity of your pipes, there will 
be little or no sediment. Just so with a tree or branch. If you 
pull off the leaves as they are produced, the circulation keeps on 
as before; but you will have no formation of wood, buds, &c., 
for want of the proper sediment.” 

The young reader must now turn to Dr. Lindley’s way of ex- 
plaining the circulation, and he will find the subject increasing in 
interest at every succeeding paragraph. Dr. Lindley is evidently 
at home here, and will be sure to detain you till he makes you 
understand the whole of this beautiful process, and every little 
thing about it which is likely to be of any use to you; if you 
never heard how flowers are formed, this part of the subject will 
be apt toelectrify you. You will be astonished, too, to find how 
easy it is to learn all this yourself, and you will also wonder 
how he could find out all this; but these great botanists are al- 
ways prying into the secrets of plants, and they have glasses 
that would make a little twig as big as a gate post. By these 
means they see things that you or I would never think of looking 
after. 

I must now leave you with the doctor, while I see how he 
and the gardeners agree about hybridising. Here the angry critic 
might ask where and when was the theory of vegetable super- 
foetation ‘ proved by the most satisfactory course of enquiry ? ” 
It was first believed in by Mr. Knight; at least he wrote a paper 
‘on it in one of the early volumes of the Transactions of the Hort, 
Soc. The subject of his experiments was the garden pea; an 
excellent plant as far as the safety of the experiments is con- 
cerned, but an indifferent one to draw conclusions from: had it 
not been for the shape of its flowers, guarding the style and 
stigma from the intrusion of foreign pollen, it would be as diffi- 
cult to preserve its varieties true as those of the turnip. It is 
not in the nature of things that an original writer like Mr. 
Knight should be always right in his conclusions. I cannot say 
this part of his views is impossible to be proved ; but I can safely 
say it is the next degree to it. I was smitten with this doctrine 
once, and, after a great many fruitless experiments for the last 


* “ A growing shoot, although divested of its leaves as soon as they are un- 
folded, will grow as fast, and increase as much in diameter, as another shoot 
with its leaves in full operation, other circumstances being the same; but, if 
you continue disleafing the second season, there will hardly be any addition 
to the diameter of the shoot. Disbudding in this manner the summer’s shoots, 
as they proceed in growth, is the simplest mode I know of for reducing the 
strength of an over-luxuriant tree. As little or none of the sap taken up by 
such shoots is elaborated, it is entirely lost to the general secretion of the 
parent tree. By this method I have, in three years, reduced healthy vigorous 
young pear trees to the point of starvation.” (Gard, Mag. for 1837, p. 203.) 
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twelve years, I am forced to this conclusion, but I am very glad 
the author lends the weight of his name in its favour. 


“We cannot reasonably doubt that a process so simple as that of dusting 
the stigma of one plant with the pollen of another, which must be continually 
happening in our gardens, either through the agency of insects or the currents 
in the air, and which, where it takes place between two varieties allied to 
each other, must necessarily produce a cross; we cannot suppose, I say, that 
this occurs in our crowded gardens and orchards at that time only when we 
perform it artificially. The operation itself, although so simple, consisting in 
nothing more than applying the pollen of one plant to the stigma of another, 
nevertheless requires to be guarded by some precautions. In the first place, 
it is requisite that the flower whose stigma is to be fertilised, should be de- 
prived of its own anthers before they burst, otherwise the stigma willbe self- 
impregnated, and although superfcetation is not, by any means, impossible, yet 
it is not very likely to occur.” : 


This will be the means of turning the attention of many to 
the subject, and the result will be the final settlement of the ques- 
tion. If you think a short notice of my failures would be of 
any use, I can send you the particulars. [We shall be very glad 
to receive them. Hybridising and cross breeding are the manu- 
facturing of the raw material for human use. ] 

In the practical portion of the work, or second book, Dr. 
Lindley shows his intimate acquaintance with our art, by his 
discrimination in selecting portions from the best authors in the 
Fort. Trans., Gard. Mag. and other sources, to prove the 
general principles of vegetable physiology. Every thing doubtful 
he leaves as an ‘ open question.” Many useful tables are in- 
troduced to prove how essential bottom heat is. The doctor is 
quite a gardener on this point, and he makes it appear that Mr, 
Knight was by no means against bottom heat; and that “ the 
dispute about bottom heat was not as to the necessity of it, but 
as to the manner of obtaining it.” 

The chapter on atmospherical moisture and temperature is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. This is the least-understood portion of 
this part of the work: Daniell’s instruments and writings, and 
Mr. Thompson’s tables and observations, are here brought into 
full requisition. ‘This chapter alone is worth the price of the 
book. Many of the old gardeners will not say much in favour 
of the next chapter, which is on ventilation. The three following 
chapters are on seed-sowing, seed-saving, and seed-packing, and 
are replete with useful information. The essence of the seed- 
packing chapter ought to be sent out to all residents in foreign 
climes who are in the habit of sending home seeds. Dr. Lindley 
had previously published the greatest portion of this chapter, 
and its details are well known and appreciated by scientific 
collectors. ‘The five following chapters treat on the different 
modes of propagation. Propagation and amelioration are two 
indispensable points in a gardener’s education. The scientific 
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bearings of all the modes of propagation are here comprehensively 
detailed, and cannot fail to be of the utmost use to all concerned. 
The next chapter treats on pruning, and must be studied atten- 
tively in connexion with that on transplanting. This subject 
has been more warmly discussed in this Magazine than any other. 
Dr. Lindley says, “ With regard to pruning plants when trans- 
planted, there can be no doubt that it is more frequently in- 
jurious than beneficial.” This is substantially correct, and 
theoretically so. No pruning should take place at the time 
of transplanting; but here natural causes and accidental cir- 
cumstances often conspire to place theory in the background. 
In that case, the next safest way will be to take the guidance 
of successful practice: this the author~ very sensibly allows. 
‘* The danger,” he says, “ to be feared is, that the perspiration 
of the leaves may be so great as to exhaust the system of its 
fluid contents faster than the roots can restore them, and in 
careless transplanting this may doubtless happen: in such cases 
it is certainly requisite that some part of the branches should be 
pruned away.” ‘To convey the stigma of careless transplanting 
in a less offensive shape, the author might just as well have 
added, and dry climate, which has fully as much of the blame. 
The success of Sir Henry Steuart was certainly owing to the 
moist climate of the South-west of Scotland, as you have already 
shown somewhere in this Magazine. No one can say Sir Henry 
was a careless planter, and no one knew better the scientific 
principles which ought to guide the successful planter; yet, with 
all these advantages, and his moist climate in addition, he had 
as many failures in transplanting as nine tenths of our intelligent 
gardeners. Although Sir Henry had ¢heory on his side, our 
author thought best to take the experience of successful practice 
for his test. Mr. M‘Nab’s treatise on transplanting is held up 
throughout this part of the work as the surest guide to the 
planter. This, of itself, would prove the integrity of our au- 
thor’s intentions. <A treatise from Mr. M‘Nab’s pen, on any 
department of gardening, would be worth all that the whole race 
of Scotch lairds and baronets could write on the subject tll 
doomsday. 

I really must apologise for occupying so much of your space, 
and yet there are many more chapters to look over ; that on the 
improvement of races I may again refer to, and the last one, which 
is on soil and manures, will repay an attentive perusal.— D. B. 


Kingsbury Gardens, Feb. 7. 1840. 
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Art. II. Vegetable Organography ; or an analytical Description of 
the Organs of Planis. By M. A. P. DeCandolle. Translated by 
Boughton Kingdon. Forming 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous plates. 
Part XI. and last. 


We have strongly recommended this work from time to time, 
and we have now to congratulate Mr. Kingdon on having brought 
it to a conclusion. ‘The instruction and pleasure which he must 
have experienced in translating it will be an ample compensation 
to him in one sense; and we hope the book which he has pro- 
duced will also be successful in a business point of view. Whether 
it is so or not, the public are greatly indebted to Mr. Kingdon 
for the courage he has shown in undertaking the translation, 
and the able and judicious manner in which it is executed. Of 
the merit of the work itself, it would be superfluous to speak. 
The extensive views and enlightened generalisations of the author 
meet the eye in every page, and carry us along in such a manner, 
_ that no person taking up the book would wish, if possible, to 
_ lay it down till he had read it through. What is delightful in 
this, and in all M. DeCandolle’s other works, is, that, oteile he is 
developing new and original views, and pointing out in what these 
views differ from those of preceding botanists, he never once 
deviates in the slightest degree from an exalted tone of liberality 
and good feeling. No opinions held by others are condemned 
as absurd, or wondered at for their i inaccuracy ; but all are treated 
with the same philosophical spirit as if they were merely so 
many appearances or phenomena in plants or animals. How 
different this moral spirit from that of some botanical authors, 
living and dead ! 

As a specimen of the work, we wish we could quote the chap- 
ter on vegetable symmetry, but it is too long, and we therefore 
give the last chapter of the second volume, which contains a 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE STRUCTURE OF PLANTS. 


“Ist. A plant is an organised and living being, devoid of voluntary motion, 
having neither nerves, muscles, nor a central cavity resembling a stomach, and 
always, or nearly always, attached to the soil from which it draws its nourish- 
ment. 

“ 2d. Plants are either wholly, or in a great measure, composed of mem= 
branous Cellules, closed on all sides, more or less united together, and enclosed, 
at least in they young state, in a membranous cuticle. Those which are en- 
tirely thus formed bear the name of Cellular Plants. 

“3d. Those which are thus formed in part, and which are called Vascular 
Plants, present, besides the cellules, cylindrical tubes which are called Vessels ; 
these are never naked, but always surrounded by cellules. 

“4th. In vascular plants we observe moreover : — Ist, that the cellules 
and vessels are united in very different degrees, so as frequently to leave 
between them empty spaces, called Intercellular Passages ; 2d, that besides 
the purely membranous vessels, there are bodies rolled spirally, and endowed 
with great elasticity, which are cailed Trachee; 3d, that their cuticle is 
pierced (at least in almost every part exposed to the air) with peoiS or 
Stomata, which appear to be evaporating organs. 
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“ 5th. The cellules are endowed with the faculty of uniting together, of 
absorbing the moisture around them, and probably of contracting and dilating. 
They are round, or more or less elongated ; the former enclose the feculent, 
mucilaginous, or resinous matters which they have elaborated, of which the 
latter contain little or none. The round ones form the parenchyma ; the long 
ones (by themselves in cellular plants, united with the vessels in vascular ones, ) 
compose the fibres or nerves. 

“ 6th. The passages between the elongated cellules, or the vessels, appear 
eminently to serve for carrying the lymph, i. e. the as yet unelaborated watery 
juices. Those which are formed among the round cellules contain the more 
stagnant juices. 

“ 7th. The vessels, whatever their form, seem eminently intended to contain 
air or gas, and are true aerial canals, at least in the ordinary course of vege- 
tation. 

“8th. Certain particular points of the surface of plants, and especially of 
vascular ones, are more eminently endowed with the faculty of absorbing water. 
They are called Spongioles, and are situated at the extremity of roots, at 
the top of the style, and on the surface of seeds. 

“9th. Dilatations of the intercellular passages, or, in certain cases, rup- 
tures of the cellules, cause irregular cavities in the interior of the tissue. 
These receive the name of Air Cavities when filled with air, or of Receptacles 
of proper Juice when they contain an elaborated juice. 

“ 10th. Glands or glandular surfaces are some of them composed only of 
cellular tissue, others of cellular tissue and vessels ; both secrete special juices, 
but the first appear (at least in certain floral organs) to be excrementitial, and 
the second recrementitial. ; 

“ 11th. The surface of plants exposed to the air is often invested with 
Hairs, which are prolongations formed of projecting cellules. Some of these 
hairs are protecting organs for the surfaces ; the others the supports or canals 
of excrementitial glands. They are always situated upon the nerves, whilst 
the stomata are always upon the parenchyma. 

“© 12th. A vascular plant, considered lengthways, is composed of two bodies 
opposed by their bases (stem and root), and which grow in a contrary direction 
to one another. Their point of junction is called the Neck. 

“13th. The body which descends, or the Root, elongates indefinitely by its 
extremity alone; does not become green by the action of the sun, except at 
its extremity ; bears neither leaves nor flowers, and serves to fix the plant in 
the ground, and to draw up its nourishment. 

“14th. The body which rises upwards, or the Stem, elongates throughout 
its whole length till the period when it ceases to grow, unless by the develope- 
ment of a body resembling itself (branch), and which is grafted upon it. It 
becomes green on exposure to the light throughout its whole length, at least 
in its young state, bears leaves and flowers, and transmits to them the nutriment 
absorbed by the roots. é 

“ 15th. The stem of vascular plants is sometimes cylindrical, composed of 
a single system (the Woody Body), which increases by the developement of 
new fibres internally ; sometimes conical and composed of two systems (the 
Woody Body and Bark), which increase in diameter by means of layers, 
which are developed upon the surface of each of these systems which is in 
contact with the other system. To the first the name of Endogens is given, 
to the latter that of Exogens, The structure of the root of each class is 
similar to that of the stem. 

“16th. The stem of vascular plants is furnished laterally with appendicular 
organs, which seem formed by the expansion of one or more fibres. 

“ 17th. These appendicular organs, although very different from one another 
in their appearances and uses, seem, however, entirely identical in their original 
nature. 

- “ Those which are already formed in the embryo, bear the name of Coty- 
ledons or Seed-leaves; those which are produced immediately afterwards, 
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Primordial Leaves. The following bear simply the name of Leaves. Those 
which immediately surround the flower receive the name of Bracts, and the 
flower itself is composed of several verticils of appendicular organs, much 
modified. 

“18th. The appendicular organs perform, according to their position and 
mode of developement, several different functions, of which the principal 
are :— 

“Ist, That of nourishing organs, as the cotyledons and leaves ; 

“2d, That of protecting organs, as the scales of buds, bracts, sepals, petals, 
carpels in their last stage ; 

“ 3d, That of fructifying organs, as the stamens, and the carpels, during the 
first stage of their existence. Several partake of both of these functions. 

“19th. The nourishing appendicular organs are, at their origin, alternate in 
endogenous plants, called also, for this reason, Monocotyledons; opposite or 
verticillate in Exogens, called also Dicotyledons. In the course of their 
developement, those of Endogens always remain alternate or spiral, those of 
Exogens may either remain in their primitive state, or take a spiral disposition. 

“20th. The appendicular organs which compose the flowers are, in both 
classes, disposed in concentric verticils ; the innermost are sometimes spiral. 

“21st. The protecting appendicular organs hold a middle station, in form, 
size, colour, and often also in position, between the two other classes ; and 
we frequently see them metamorphosed, either into organs decidedly nourish- 
ing, or more rarely into fructifying ones. 

“ 22d. The appendicular organs are generally composed of a petiole and 
limb, but one of them may be wanting. The Petiole, which is the bundle of 
fibres not as yet disunited, has its fibres longitudinal; the Limb, which is the 
part formed by the expansion of the fibres, has them more or less diverging. 
These fibres of the limb, or Nerves of leaves, are generally curved in Endogens, 
and separate at angles more or less acute in Exogens. 

“23d. The nerves of curvi-nerved leaves converge towards the apex, or 
diverge from a middle bundle. Those of anguli-nerved ones are pinnate, pal- 
mate, or pedate; but the portions of the limb of the three last classes are 
penni-nerved, so that this form seems essential to the leaves of Dicotyledons. 

“24th. The leaves of Dicotyledons are the only ones which have been 
seen, either composed of joints or leaflets, or furnished with lateral stipules. 

“25th. Germs, or the undeveloped rudiments of new individuals, appear 
able to arise from all parts of the surface; but there are certain points where 
they are developed in preference, such as the axils of the appendicular organs, 
and the extremities of the fibres of their limbs. 

“ 26th. The germs which are placed in the axils of the appendiculur organs, 
along the stem or petiole, may be developed by the action of the nutritive 
forces alone. Those which are situated at the extremity of the lateral fibres 
of the limb, almost always require (except in Briophyllum), in order to be 
developed, a particular operation called Fecundation. 

“ 27th. The germs which are developed without fecundation most fre- 
quently arise united to the mother plant without having proper envelopes, and 
without shooting out roots: they then form branches. Some separate when 
they are furnished with a tubercule or store of nutriment: they then form 
separate individuals, and produce roots. 

“ 28th. Every stem or branch can shoot out adventitious roots. In Dico- 
tyledonous trees, these spring from the lenticels ; every branch, furnished with 
them, or capable of producing them, may easily be separated from the mother 
plant, and form a distinct being. 

“29th. The germs which are developed by fecundation are aha con- 
tained in a closed envelope, furnished with the rudiments of a root and appen- 
dicular organs. They receive the name of Embryos. 

“ 30th. The unfecundated germs perpetuate the varieties of the mother 
plant ; the embryos only retain the characters of races or species. 

31st. The appendicular organs which immediately surround the flowers, 
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or the bracts, hardly ever have leaf-buds developed in their axils ; this is still” 
more seldom the case in the appendicular organs which compose the flowers. 

“32d. The buds, or germs, which are developed into branches, are often 
protected in their young state by scales, which are nothing but the outermost. 
appendicular organs of the young branch, modified by their position. 

‘¢ 33d. The flower, in which is the apparatus destined for the fecundation,’ 
is a kind of terminal bud, formed of verticillate appendicular organs, the 
outermost of which act the part of protecting organs, the innermost of sexual 
ones ; but they are capable of changing their office, by being transformed 
either into leaves, or from one into another. 

“34th. In the modifications or transformations of the appendicular organs, 
each is only usually converted into the nature of the verticil which follows or 
precedes it in the order of developement or position. The first phenomenon, 
which is the most frequent, has received the name of Ascending, or Direct, 
Metamorphosis, and the second, that of Descending, or Retrograde, Metamor- 

hosis. 

pe 35th. The flower, being formed of verticillate organs, is necessarily ter- 
minal with regard to the pedicel, at least when the pedicel is not prolonged 
beyond it, as happens accidentally im certain proliferous flowers. 

_ © 36th. Pedicels near one another, and composing the same inflorescence, 
are disposed after three systems : — Ist, the outer or lateral ones are deve- 
loped first, and the flowering proceeds indefinitely in a centripetal order; 2d, 
the central one, which is necessarily terminal, flowers first, and the flowering 
proceeds in a centrifugal order; 3d, these two laws are combined, the one 
affecting the general axis, the other the lateral branches. 

“37th. The number of verticils in phanerogamous flowers is usually four ; 
but it may vary, being either less when one is absent or united to the neigh- 
bouring one, or more when one. is composed of several verticils or similar 
rows. 

“ 38th. The almost universal disposition of the pieces of each verticil or 
row, is that of being alternate with those of the preceding verticil or row. 

«39th. The number of pieces of each floral verticil is generally three in 
Monocotyledons, and five in Dicotyledons. 

«40th. All the caulinary, and especially the appendicular, parts of plants 
are capable of being united together, especially during their infancy; the union 
is a distinct phenomenon from the graft; it is the more easy in proportion as 
the nature of the organs is more analogous; it takes the name of Cohesion 
when it comes between similar organs, and Adhesion when they are different. 
The different degrees of adhesion of similar organs, or of the parts of the 
same organ, determine either its integrity, or the divisions or indentations of 
most organs. 

“41st. All the caulinary or appendicular parts are capable, when they are 

filiform, of expanding into limbs ; and, when naturally in the form of a limb, 
of presenting a cylindrical appearance. They may also, within certain limits, 
put on forms, sizes, texture, colours, and even functions and positions, varying 
in different points of the same individual or analogous ones ; this constitutes 
the Degenerations or metamorphoses of organs. 
_ “42d. All the appendicular organs, verticillate or spiral, are capable of 
presenting multiplications of number, both in the increase in the number of 
the verticils or spires, or in the increase in that number of the pieces in each 
of the systems. 

“43d. All the organs of plants are susceptible of being abortive, either 
wholly or in part, and, consequently, of presenting simple rudiments, or leaving 
empty spaces. 

“ 44th. All the irregularities observed in the symmetry of verticillate organs, 
and especially in that of flowers and fruits, appear to result from one of the 
causes mentioned in the four preceding paragraphs, or from the combination 
of several of them. i 

“45th. In particular, the unity or solitariness of the verticillate organs can 
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only exist by the abortion of those which ought to complete the verticil, or 
spire, or by the union of several. 

“46th. The fruit is formed by the Carpels, which may be free, or cohere 
together, or adhere to neighbouring parts. 

“47th. As the two margins of each carpellary leaf can bear ovules, the 
solitariness of the seed in a carpel, free or united to others, can only result 
from an abortion. 

“48th. The embryo must be considered as the developement, by fecundation, 
of a germ situated at the extremity of one of the lateral fibres of the carpel- 
lary leaf. 

“49th, Cryptogamous plants present, in their organisation, only partial indi- 
cations of symmetry, which, in the present state of the science, are not suffi- 
cient to enable us to recognise the laws. We cannot affirm, particularly, 
whether there is fecundation in all Cryptogamous plants, or whether several 
are not reproduced by unfecundated germs.” 


Art. III. Icones Plantarum; or, Figures, with brief descriptive 
Characters and Remarks, of new or rare Plants selected from the 
Author’s Herbarium. By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H., LL.D., 
&c. Part VI. vo, 48 plates. London, 1840. 


WE hail, with much satisfaction, the continuation of a work 
that is likely to add so much to our botanical information, and 
thank the author for his liberality in opening to us the treasures 
of his unrivalled herbarium; making us not only acquainted 
with the more rare and curious plants, but, by exhibiting some 
of the most showy of these novelties, exciting in all naturalists 
and amateurs a desire of adding them to their collections. The 
plates, which are numerous, are got up in a very superior style ; 
and the accuracy of the botanical details cannot for a moment 
be doubted. ‘Those which will probably prove hardy ligneous 
species are but two: viz. 1. Ceanothus papillosus Tor. e¢ Gr., a 
native of California; “ a very distinct and well-marked species, 
with blue flowers, abounding in resinous exudations, which emit 
a fragrant smell; ” and which will, no doubt, when introduced, 
be a formidable rival to the much admired Ceanothus azureus. 
2. Am¥gdalus glandulosa, a native of Texas, and remarkable for 
its ‘* very downy foliage and calyx,” and for “ the glands which 
terminate every one of the serratures in the obtuse apex to the 
Jeaves.” ‘The great value of the Amygdalez in our gardens 
will repay all the trouble incurred in introducing new and dis- 
tinct species, decking, as they do, the path of spring with lovely 
and cheerful blossoms. 

The other ligneous species described are about nine; many 
of which will, no doubt, in a few years, lend their aid to beau- 
tify our green-houses and conservative walls. One of the hand- 
somest is Hibbértza virgata; a small shrub, * with the branches 
attenuate and virgate, densely clothed with fascicles of leaves, not 
inaptly resembling those of the larch. ‘The flowers large and 
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handsome, yellow, nestled, as it were, among the leaves.” This’ 
plant, when introduced, will form a good companion to Candéllea 
Cunningham?. ‘Tetracarpz‘a tasmannica, a new and very 
beautiful little cunoniaceous shrub, found near the source of the 
Meander, or Western River, in Van Diemen’s Land. ‘Three 
closely allied species of Bee’ckia are described, which, we have 
no doubt, would stand well on a conservative wall; and Vacci- 
nium Imrayz, from the mountains of Dominica. ‘This plant, 
Dr. Hooker says, “ is one of the most remarkable species of the 
genus with which I am acquainted. Of the present plant, the 
firm coriaceous leaves are, in one specimen in my possession, 
5in. long; but the most remarkable feature in the plant is its: 
extremely thick corollas, so thick and firm that they are difficult 
to dissect, even with a very sharp knife.” We hope soon to see 
these plants introduced to our gardens. The other plants 
figured are all herbaceous. Among the more remarkable are : 
Lawréncza spicata, from Van Diemen’s Land, belonging to the 
natural order Malvaceee, but very different from any plant of that 
order we ever saw. Dr. Hooker says, ‘‘ I am quite unable to 
point out any genus of the order to which it is here referred, 
with which in habit it has any close affinity.” Morostachys ca- 
pitata, a most remarkable Brazilian grass, which “attains to a 
considerable height, climbing among, and supporting itself on, 
the branches of the shrubs among which it grows.” ubus 
Gunnidnus, a small bramble which belongs to the same group 
with 2. 4rcticus. Mr. Gunn says, “ From its growing where 
snow covers the ground a considerable part of the winter, and 
where the climate is at all seasons very cold, I think it would 
succeed well in your country, and be an agreeable addition to 
your list of esculent fruits.” Many of the other plants figured 
and described would prove valuable additions to our flower-bor- 
ders during the summer, treated as annuals: and some few might 
even stand our winters among the herbaceous plants. We can 
but thank Sir W. J. Hooker for the clearness and accuracy of his 
descriptions and figures, and, for the sake of those who take 
in the work, notice a slight error that has taken place in num- 
bering the plates. No. 275., Trifolium macrécalyx, ought to be 
No. 285.; and be placed as such. ‘This is a small error, easily 
set right when the work is bound up. A caryophyllaceous plant 
is also wrongly numbered. — W. A. M. 


Art.IV. A History of British Ferns. By Edward Newman, F.L.S. 
8vo, pp. 104, numerous woodcuts. London, 1840. 


Tus is a book that must be acceptable, both to the botanist 
and amateur, for its extreme accuracy, and for the great care 
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that Mr. Newman has taken in figuring and describing the va- 
rieties of many of the species from his own observation ; for, not 
content with seeing them in a natural state, the author has trans- 

planted them to his own garden, and noted them in all their 
changes. ‘The author, having stated very clearly his method of 
' cultivating the different species, says: ‘ I have pressed fronds 
from the same root for three successive years, and have found 
variations abundantly adequate to the establishment of species 
quite as distinct as many of those in the English Flora; and I 
consider all that cultivation, as I have explained it, can accom- 
plish for any plant is, to hasten or delay those changes to which 
that plant is by nature liable; it cannot increase or diminish the 
number of actual species.” We fully concur in this remark; 
and only add, that, had this been attended to before, there could 
not have been so much confusion among the species of ferns as 
there has hitherto been. The author also says (p.3.) that, 
** henceforward, in. the veins of a new fern will be sought the 
characters which shall decide its genus.” ‘This is one of the best . 
modes possible for determining genera, and we hope, with Mr. 
Newman, that it will soon become general ; affording, as it does, 
a method of making out the genus of a barren frond, which is 
not always easily done; and will, no doubt, throw much light on 
fossil ferns, where the fructification is often so much injured as 
frequently to be useless. ‘The descriptions are very full, and 
with as little technicality as possible, which renders it a valuable 
- present to the lady botanist. A good number of localities are 
given for each species, which will give collectors an opportunity 
of getting specimens from the different places mentioned, many 
of them varying exceedingly in different localities, and thus de- 
termining still further whether they ought to rank as species or 
varieties. ‘The illustrations are very accurate and original, being 
all taken from nature, and drawn on the wood by the author. In 
short, the illustrations are so clear, and the descriptions so cor- 
rect, that no persons studying the vegetable productions of Bri- 
tain should be without this book. ‘The cultivator will find it 
available for the numerous excellent remarks on the culture of 
ferns, raising them from seeds, or growing them on Mr. Ward’s 
system; and, as a fernery is a desideratum in all good gardens, 
no gardener ought to be without it. — W. A. M. 


Art. V. The Journal of the English Agricultural Society. Part ILI. 
8vo, plates and woodcuts. London, 1840. 


Ir is clear, from this publication, that the landed proprietors 


of England are at last determined to make the most of their 
1840. Marcu. N 
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estates, by the only way in which this can be done, viz. by im- 
proving the agriculture practised on them. There are some 
excellent articles in the present part; and perhaps the most va- 
luable is one by Philip Pusey, Esq., M.P., entitled Experimental 
Inquiry on Draught in Ploughing. Our countrymen in the 
North will be not a little astonished to find that there is a plough, 
of English origin and construction, and with one wheel (!), 
which is easier drawn, and makes a better furrow than the most 
improved form of Scotch ploughs sent out by Messrs. Drum- 
mond of Stirling, in the proportion: trial 1., of 14 to 194; 
trial 2., of 43 to 51: trial 3., of 11 to 1733 and trial 4., of 23 
to 34. The implement is called Hart’s improved Berks One- 
wheeled Piough. We cannot spare room to go into details, 
but we most strongly recommend the article to all Scotch farm- 
ers and bailiffs. ‘The great fault of us Scotchmen is, our strong 
prejudices in favour of whoever or whatever is Scotch ; so general 
and powerful are these prejudices, that, when a Scotch bailiff or 
farmer first comes to England, he generally finds nothing good 
there in the way of agriculture, but what corresponds with what 
he has seen in Scotland; making no allowance for difference of 
climate and other circumstances. We do not say that there are 
not many exceptions among the more enlightened Scotch bailiffs 
and stewards; we merely assert that this is the general feeling. 
Nothing will tend so much to obliterate every prejudice of this 
kind, as English proprietors taking up the subject of agriculture, 
and experimenting and thinking for themselves. How incom- 
parably more rational, useful, and honourable, to be occupied, as 
Mr. Pusey has been, in superintending experiments, and after- 
wards giving an account of them and reasoning on them, than 
in fox-hunting or shooting; mere relics of the occupations of 
barbarous times, and which, with the progress of society, will 
as completely disappear from the catalogue of gentlemanly 
amusements, as bear-beating, badger-drawing, and the other 
brutalities which once held place amongst them ! 

The part of the Journal now before us is by far the best that 
has yet appeared; containing, as it does, a number of papers, 
scientific, experimental, and practical. We cannot help recom~ 
mending the articles on subsoil-ploughing, and on thorough- 
draining, though the subject occupied a considerable part of the 
preceding number. One excellent feature in this Journal is, that 
there is not a single paper in it, nor even a foot-note, that has not 
the authority of a real name appended. 
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ArT. VI. The Surveyor, Engineer, and Architect; or, London 
Monthly Journal of the Physical and Practical Sciences. By a 
Committee of Practical Surveyors, Engineers, and Architects, of 
much Experience, and in active Employment. Robert Mudie, 
Literary Conductor. No.I. 4to, pp. 24, one steel engraving, and 
some woodcuts. London, 1840. 


Tue preliminary address enlarges on the influence which the surveyor and 
the engineer have had in promoting civilisation, by exploring new countries, 
by planning and executing improvements upon the great scale, with know- 
ledge of all the circumstances, and for national objects. Such objects, and 
such means brought to the execution of them in the best, the most useful, 
the most elegant, the most durable, and, at the same time, the cheapest man- 
ner, form the joint province of surveyors, engineers, and architects; but it is 
not always possible, neither is it necessary, though it were possible, to draw 
the lines of demarcation between them, and assign to each his department. 

The following principle, which next occurs, deserves the especial attention of 
the gardener, and on it is founded our practice of occasionally introducing 
subjects not directly horticultural : — 

“Tn so far as manual operations are concerned, there must be a division of 
labour in those higher branches of art, as well as in branches which are more 
humble; but the division of labour is one thing, and a good ; while the divi- 
sion of knowledge and thought is another thing, and an eyil.” (p. 3.) 

The first article is on the Reform Club-House, of the front elevation of 
which there is a very handsome steel engraving. Some of the critical re- 
marks given under this article are good; but others are, as we think, in bad 
taste. We give first an example of the latter : — 

“ The Union [club-house] is at once poor, patched up, and tawdry, entirely 
out of keeping, being plain even to meanness in some respects, finical in 
others. The United Service has so far more consistency, in as much as its 
architecture is very poor throughout. It may be called Italian, because it 
cannot be described as being of any other style; but, then, it is Italian in the 
last stage of consumption: the style is thoroughly impoverished and enfeebled; 
_ and its spirit and gusto are there quite evaporated.” (p. 6.) And, again :— 

“ Take care to roast the ends of your pig well,” - says the cookery book, 
“and the middle will roast itself ;” so, too, im architecture, be careful to 
study diligently all those points, whether of minutize or not, which others are 
in the habit of overlooking, because you cannot very well, through sheer 
heedlessness, neglect what you are aware the merest novice in the art instantly 
directs his attention to. As it appears to us, it is in following such maxims, 
that the secret of Mr. Barry’s generally acknowledged superiority in great 
measure lies; not entirely, because there must be the feeling for art, which 
stimulates to that industry, in which all the faculties are cheerfully devoted to 
the task; and industry of this nobler kind, be it observed, is very different 
from plodding diligence, which, satisfied with doing the ‘ passably well, is un< 
ambitious of the ‘ better.’”” (p. 6.) 

On the other hand, the following passage is an example of judicious cri- 
ticism, and such as, unlike our first quotation, will be understood both by 
the general reader and the architect. Comparing the Reform Club-House 
with Whitehall, the critic says: “Though both are Italian in style, they 
belong to very different schools, and are designed upon very different prin- 
ciples. In the one, the introduction of two moderate-sized orders occasions 
what ought to be principal, namely, the columns and entablatures, to appear 
rather insignificant, both in relation to the space over which they are scat- 
tered, and the windows likewise; while as decorative accessories they are too 
much, as essential parts of the structure they are not enough. In propor- 
tion to the entire mass, the upper entablature looks puny and inefficient ; well 
enough adapted to that particular division of the elevation, but not to the 
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whole. Altogether, such an application of the orders, to say nothing of the 
defects of detail, produces a dryness and littleness of manner, precisely the 
reverse of the character of classical architecture. In this new club-house by 
Mr. Barry, on the contrary, and the remark applies also to his former one, 
instead of the composition being cut up into distinct divisions, finishing and 
then commencing again, it is made to form one consistent ensemble, crowned 
by a magnificent cornicione, proportioned, not to a part, but to the whole ; 
while sufficient decoration, in other respects, is derived from essential features 
and members, windows, string-courses, &c., which are allowed to display 
themselves with a boldness and effect hardly attamable where windows are 
introduced between straggling columns, the result generally being, that the 
design looks rather confused and crowded up than rich. Here we perceive 
both richness and simplicity: the windows are very properly treated as 
indispensable features, not as indifferent ones, or what it would be desir- 
able, if possible, to get rid of, but as important in the design, equally necessary 
in themselves, and valuable as regards decoration. Neither do we here meet 
with that very offensive disparity of character in regard to them, which is 
frequently allowed to take place, where no consistency of style is kept up 
between the windows on different floors, but the lower ones are positively 
mean and poor, in comparison with the others ; not only without dressings or 
architraves, but without that degree of finish they are susceptible of as aper- 
tures in a basement, whether that part of the elevation be rusticated or 
plain.” (p.7.) 

The remaining articles are: on Architectural Competitions ; Stove for the 
new Houses of Parliament ; Pressure of Earth against sustaining Walls ; pro- 
jected Tunnel through the Alps; Branch Railroads; Remarks on measuring 
the Angle subtended between two Base Lines; great Care necessary in building 
Arches ; the Oscillating Steam-engine ; Mr. Telford’s Scale of Proportions for 
Bridges on the Highland Roads; Suspension Railway; Lock-Gates of the Thames 
and Medway ; Canal at Rochester, by Mr. Collier ; the Coal Fields of Belgium ; 
French Academy of Sciences; Navigation of the Medina ; the Maidenhead 
Bridge on the Great Western Railway ; Adam’s Patent Railway Carriage ; New 
Soldering Apparatus ; the recent Land Slip in Dorsetshire ; Railway Intelli- 
gence ; Miscellaneous Facts and Remarks ; and List of Patents granted during 
January. 

The tunnel through the Alps is projected by M. Volta, an engineer of talent 
and experience. It is to pass through the Splugen, and the time estimated 
for its completion is 30 years. Possibly an open cutting might be completed 
in less time ; because the two sides of the mountain might be formed into two 
inclined plains for a certain width, and thus thousands of men set to work 
instead of hundreds; but the expense would be greater, and the road would 
require to be arched over after all, to prevent its being choked up by snow. 
The Splugen once penetrated by a tunnel, the practice will, doubtless, be 
imitated in other parts of the world, from which advantages in the way 
of intercommunication will occur, the bare contemplation of which is sublime. 
How much better for nations to incur immense debts in this way, than in wars 
of agerandisement !_ ‘“ Half the expense of one of the great battles which 
were fought during the late war, for objects of small importance, as compared 
with the Splugen tunnel, would complete the works, and leave for those who 
promoted them a far. more noble monument, than ever was obtained by even 
the most illustrious of warriors.” (p. 13.) 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Art. I. Domestic Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


CEDAR of Lebanon, its Varieties. —In walking through the park at Garn- 
stone, a few days since, I was much struck with the great variety of character 
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observable in a grove of the Cédrus Libani. In some individuals the young 
branches spread out more or less horizontally, while in others the head 
assumes a compact and almost a cone-like form; they likewise vary greatly in 
tint, some being of a dead cypress-like hue, and others of a much brighter 
shade. Some of the trees, also, grow much more freely than others in the 
same soil and situation. —J. B. W. Jan, 14. 1840. 

Rhizomérpha subterranea Pers. (Encyc. of Plants, p. 1038.) — A very sin- 
gular and rare fungus was lately found in a well in Back Street, Hertford, 
attached to the under surface of an oaken slab. Someaccount of it was given 
us by our esteemed Hertford correspondent, Mr. Wilds, and we have since 
seen the specimen on Dr. Lindley’s table, at the Horticultural Society’s Rooms. 
The most remarkable circumstance attending this fungus is, its strong resem- 
blance in external appearance to ordinary roots, and by which all the species of 
these interesting plants are peculiarly characterised ; a resemblance so strong, 
that some botanists have described many of them as being merely the deformed 
roots of flowering plants. The analogy, however, is very superficial, for, on a 
careful observation, it is evident from their peculiar mode of ramification, 
from their occasional anastomosis, and, lastly, from the absence of spongioles 
_at their extremities, that the branches of these very curious plants have no 
very close resemblance to roots; and, on a more minute investigation, it is 
found that these root-shaped ramifications possess a structure differing essen- 
tially from that of the roots of both exogenous and endogenous plants; that 
they contain no woody fibre, nor any of the modifications of vasiform tissue, 
so invariably present in each individual of these two great classes of the vege- 
table kingdom ; but that they consist entirely of cellular tissue, elongated into 
extremely fine filaments in the white elastic axis, but of a coarser and more 
condensed character in the dark brown inelastic and fragile integument. 
_ Like others of the fungaceous tribes, the plants belonging to this genus 
increase by the addition of new filamentous tissue deposited in their interior, 
and the function of reproduction is accomplished by means of sporules 
developed at irregular intervals (not in indefinite situations or thalli, as in 
lichens, &c.) in this internal filamentous tissue, the sporules being ultimately 
emitted in vast numbers by the rupture of the integument by which the stems 
are surrounded. The situations in which such dehiscences have occurred, in 
the specimen just discovered, appear to be indicated by the presence of nume- 
rous small tufts of brownish filaments attached to the external surface of the 
main stem of the plant. Like many of the fungi, the rhizomorphas affix 
themselves to organic matters undergoing decomposition, rather than to organ- 
ised beings in a living state: moreover, they generally vegetate in a pendent 
position, in moist and cool situations, and shunning assiduously the action of 
the solar rays; hence, in dark mines, in wells, in clefts of rocks, &c., or in 
the hollow trunks of decaying trees, especially those of the willow tribe. 
This genus is farther remarkable for the luminous properties possessed by, 
perhaps, all its included species; many of them emit a phosphorescent light of 
great intensity, sufficiently powerful to enable a person to read or write; and, 
in one instance recorded by Nees von Esenbeck, this property was observed 
to be retained, in a specimen kept in a bottle, for nine days after its separation 
from its natural attachments. It may be remarked, that no luminosity has 
been observed in the specimen which has occasioned these remarks ; but it 
should be stated that none was sought for till seven days after its discovery. 
By far the greater number of these plants, hitherto known to us, have been 
discovered on the Continent,in the mines of Sweden and Germany ; indeed, it 
has even been stated that they are never found in England. Some of the 
species attain a length of many hundred feet, and vegetate so luxuriantly, that 
the roofs, walls, and pillars of the mines in which they are found are entirely 
covered with their branches ; the brilliant light which they emit, often dazzling 
and enchanting the beholder, converting the dark and gloomy aspect of 
those subterranean passages into a splendid scene of grandeur and magni- 
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ficence. From the anatomical and physiological characters of these various 
species of Rhizomorpha, it is evident that Linnzus was perfectly justified in 
placing them amongst the cryptogamous, or flowerless, plants ; a division cor- 
responding nearly to the Cellulares, or Acrogens, of natural systems: but the 
exact position which this genus ought to occupy in the scale has been a fertile 
subject of dispute; in illustration of it may be mentioned, that Rhizomorpha 
subterrinea itself was placed by Linnzeus among the lichens, and designated 
Lichen radiciformis. And although these curious and highly interesting pro- 
ductions of vegetable creation have, by succeeding botanists, been elevated to 
the rank of a distinct genus, still their precise relations of affinity to other 
genera of cellular plants have not been satisfactorily ascertained, eyen at the 
present day. 

The specimen alluded to in the foregoing observations has been presented 
by Mr. R. R. Shillitoe, of University College, London, to Dr. Lindley, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in that College; to the botanical museum of which esta- 
blishment it will, from its extreme rarity, form a most desirable and valuable 
acquisition. (Hertford Reformer, Oct. 19. 1839.) 

Stale of Knowledge of the Middling Classes, ina Village in Suffolk. —You can 
hardly suppose how ignorant some of them are of everything beyond the pre- 
cincts of the village. I have induced a few to belong to a Friendly Society, 
instead of the usual pot-house club, and I mean that they should come to the 
Rectory once a quarter, and spend a quiet evening with me, when I propose 
to teach them draughts and chess, two games they had never heard of. I 
think that by teaching a few, I form so many centres of instruction by which 
others pick up a little. Now that I am become a constant resident, I propose 
confining my lectures to once per month, at least to one subject per month, for 
I shall occasionally have to repeat them. Next Tuesday my subject is “ Quartz 
and Glass.” — J. Sept., 1839. 


Art. Il. Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society. 


Tur Winter General Meeting of this Society was held on Thursday the 
5th December, 1839. 

The secretary, Dr. Neill, stated that several interesting communications 
had of late been made to the Society; and, in particular, he read a portion 
of a horticultural tour, made by Mr. M‘Nab, the superintendant of the gar- 
den, during the month of October last; a letter from Mr. Anderson, Mary- 
field, on striking cuttings while still attached to the live plant, by partially 
dividing the stem and surrounding it with damp hypnum-moss ; a description 
of a new epiphyte pot, a specimen of the pot, containing a fine plant of Stan- 
hdpea insignis, being placed on the table; anda letter from M. Réné Lange- 
lier of the Clarendon Nurseries, Jersey; with areport by Mr. M‘Nab, relative 
to a splendid collection of pears sent to the meeting by that eminent nur- 
seryman. This was an important communication. ~ It appears that about 
twenty of the kinds were previously in the Society’s Garden, but at least a 
dozen were new to it. Of these novelties, grafts will soon be procured, they 
having been proffered by the liberal cultivator. The new pear called Van 
Mons Leo: le Clerc was found to be melting, and of musky flavou. Some 
of the stewing pears were of uncommon size; a specimen of the Double- 
fleur weighing 1 lb. 4.0z.; and a Cadillac 1lb. loz. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that, among the dessert pears, the Duchesse d’Angouléme, from Hope- 
toun Garden, was considerably larger than that from Jersey, although the latter 
was more mellow and of richer flavour. 

The show of Scottish pears and apples on this occasion was not extensive, 
but the specimens were in general excellent. The chrysanthemums were also 
good ; but the greatest display was in the article celery, the cultivation and 
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blanching of which are evidently carried to'the highest perfection by our gar- 
deners. 

Several extra articles were produced at this meeting, for which the thanks 
of the Society were voted ; in particular, a fine cluster of the Dacca plantain, 
produced at the Royal Botanic Garden, under the management of Mr. William 
M‘Nab; a small but very pretty seedling apple, raised by Mr. Archibald 
Gorrie, and to be called Annat Scarlet; a seedling camellia, with flowers of 
a large size, raised by Mr. John Christie, gardener to Miss Gilchrist, Sunny- 
side, &c.— P. N. Edinburgh, Dec. 1839. 


Art. III. The West London Gardeners’ Association Jor mutual 
Instruction. 


OcTOBER 28. 1839.— This evening, Mr. Judd read his paper “ On the 
Culture of Vines in Pots.” At the autumn pruning of vines in houses, shoots of 
well-ripened wood, perfectly firm, with prominent buds, to be selected, and 
placed in large pots of sand, protected from the frost until the month of 
February, when the eyes are to be cut out, with a small portion of the wood, 
in the same way as the rose, before taking the wood from the bark, and in- 
serted separately into 60-sized pots, for the purpose of making plants to fruit 
the following year. The reason of placing each singly in a 60-sized pot is, to 
prevent any check from shifting them from one pot to another. As good 
fruit depends much upon the perfecting of the wood, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the growth be not retarded, which must be the case if more than 
one eye is placed in each pot; being divided when shifted, the roots are likely 
to be broken, and their growth much retarded until new spongelets are pro- 
duced. When the eyes are potted off and well watered, they are to be placed 
in a frame on dung heat with a temperature varying from 65° to 70° Fahr. ; 
kept close until they begin to push through the soil, when air is to be ad- 
mitted by degrees, watering the roots and overhead when necessary, until the 
pots are filled with roots; then potted into larger-sized pots to keep them 
growing, and on no account to stop the leading shoot; being so luxuriant they 
will burst some of the main eyes which are to produce fruit the following 
season. All laterals and tendrils to be removed as soon as they appear. 
The plants the next time of shifting, which is to be doue before the roots are 
allowed to get matted, should be removed to a vinery or stove with a tempe- 
rature of 70° or 75°; trained up the trellis under the lights, or on the back 
wall, there to remain until the wood is perfectly matured ; air being gradually 
admitted, to prepare them for their next situation. It is the practice with 
many gardeners to place their vines in the open air, or to take the lights off 
their houses to mature the wood; but he would always prefer to admit air 
during the day, apply a little fire heat, and close up with a dry atmosphere at 
night. The plants should be placed in a favourable situation in the open air, 
where they would not receive too much wet; it is best to elevate the pots on 
boards or bricks, and fill up the interstices between and over the tops of the 
pots to the height of 6in., that the roots may receive no injury from frost, 
and where they are to remain until wanted for forcing. The compost for 
striking the eyes to consist of two thirds rich gritty pasturage loam to one 
third well pulverised old tan. The compost for growing and fruiting the 
plants to consist of two thirds loam, and one third well decomposed butcher’s 
garbage, with a small portion of old tan. The pots in which they are to 
produce fruit to be the twelfth or eighth size; the last shifting to be performed 
in September. The plants will require no shifting when placed in the house 
to force; if shifted when forcing is commenced, they will produce a super- 
abundance of wood, which would be injurious to the quality of the fruit. 
About the end of December, or beginning of January, he prunes his vines, 
leaving only three or four eyes to produce fruit: a portion, or the whole of 
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them, where a succession is not required, may be placed in a pit on a gentle 
bottom heat of either leaves or tan, not exceeding 65°; the atmosphere of the 
pit not ranging above 60°, syringing when necessary, and watering with deer- 
dung manure water. When the buds begin to burst, fire heat to be applied 
by flues, or by what he considers preferable, hot-water pipes. The vines to 
be stopped one joint above the fruit, removing all laterals, and allowing three 
bunches to remain for each pot; the atmosphere should not be allowed to rise 
higher than 65°, until the grapes begin to expand their bloom, when it may be 
gradually raised to 70°. When the fruit is set, the berries to be thinned; 
when stoning, the temperature of the house to be reduced a little, as much 
excitement at that particular time will cause them to become stunted; water 
to be given sparingly at that period of their growth, but to be applied co- 
piously when the berries begin to swell. When they begin to change colour, 
the temperature to be raised to 75°, as heat and light are now the principal 
agents by which they are brought to the greatest perfection; heat is the agent 
by which the aqueous matter contained in the berry is changed to the sac- 
charine, and colour is communicated to the fruit by the influence of light. Jt 
is of the greatest importance to know the sun’s declination; with the latitude 
in which a gardener is placed, te ascertain the proper angle, at the season the 
fruit is to ripen, to command the most vertical sun. The sorts recommended 
for forcing in pots are, Black Hamburg, White Muscadine, Black Prince, 
White Muscat, and Black Esperione. In conclusion, he objected to the 
coiling system of growing vines in pots. 
Mr. Caie observed: As light is one of the chief agents of vegetable life, he 
agreed with Mr. Judd in the great utility of constructing the roofs of hot- 
houses with such an angle that the sun’s rays may fall perpendicularly at the 
particular time the crop is expected to ripen.— Mr. Keane remarked that 
vines raised from eyes produced the best plants; layers, when cut from the 
parent plant, are deprived of a great portion of sap, the vessels contract, and, 
consequently, the growth of the plant is much retarded; cuttings are ob- 
jectionable for nearly similar reasons. He objeeted to butcher’s garbage, as 
vines would grow too luxuriant to fruit the first season ; would also, in pruning 
them, cut down to two buds, and take particular care to force them gently 
that the buds may break regularly. He observed, when vines were planted 
outside, and heat applied to the house, they were excited to put forth shoots ; 
the sap was elaborated by the leaves, and when it descended to the roots it 
was chilled by the cold; the cireulation was retarded until the roots were ex- 
cited by the influence of the sun, when the sap was propelled through the 
branches to cause a second growth, which, for want of regularity of tempe- 
rature, must be injurious to the future crop. He objected to the system 
adopted by many gardeners of cutting away so much wood at their winter 
" prunings, as he preferred to regulate the tree by nipping off all superabundant 
wood in the summer.— Mr. Caie also objected to the system of cutting out 
much wood. In pruning all trees and plants, their habits should be properly 
understood; a proper equilibrium should be kept up between the roots and the 
branches. He always saw the best crops of grapes grown upon small short- 
jointed and well-ripened wood. That the cause of vines pushing out strong, 
rampant, and unproductive shoots, was to be attributed to improper pruning, 
through an ignorance of the principle of what the tree is able to bear.— Mr. 
_ Judd remarked, in objection to Mr. Keane’s observations, that he preferred to 
cut back and allow four eyes to remain; as there would be a better chance, if 
it so happened that one or two of them failed to swell. In forcing vineries, 
he always covered the borders to excite the roots, as the success of the crop 
most essentially depended upon the proper temperature of the roots. From 
the regularity of temperature, he never saw a shanked bunch of grapes in 
the pot culture of the vine.— Mr. Caie agreed with Mr. Judd, that the 
shanking and shriveling of grapes were principally caused by an unequal 
temperature, as in late vineries he scarcely ever saw a shanked bunch of grapes. 
— Mr. Keane was decidedly opposed to the coiling system ef growing vines in 
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pots, a system which by unfair means was puffed into public notice.- Many of 
the magazine-reading gentry expected their gardeners ought to grow them as 
_well as they were reported to be grown at Welbeck ; and, as they had not the 
opportunity of sending scores to the rot-heap, their failures were charitably 
attributed to their ignorance. 
Nov. 25. 1839.— Mr. John Fish read his essay “ On the Utility of Draining 
mm connexion with the Growth of Fruit Trees, and Planting. generally.” We 
began by observing that it was not his intention to enter into a detail of the 
various systems of draining adopted by different gardeners, but merely to 
mention the plan which he always practised with success. It was, to procure 
earthenware tiles about 1 ft. long by 3in. diameter, and to lay them down 
with a flat tile at the bottom: they are sometimes made with perforated holes 
to admit the water to pass off more freely; but, unless the soil is very retentive, 
he does not consider it necessary. The nearer these drains are placed to the 
surface, the better they act: they should lead into a main drain of stone or 
brick, with power of inspecting it at pleasure. He also saw a great deal done 
by brushwood-draining, which acts well for a time, but cannot say how long 
they will last. Draining is the first step towards the improvement of soils, 
and has great influence upon the purification of the atmosphere. In planting 
fruit trees in a retentive soil, after clearing out to a proper depth, and placing 
under each tree a quantity of stones, brickbats, &c., great advantage was 
found by having a tile-drain for each tree, leading into a main drain, This 
incurs a little more labour and expense, but will amply repay by having clean 
healthy trees with good crops of fruit. Vegetable life, he believed, is chiefly 
composed of carbonic acid gas, water, and oxygen. Carbon is essential to the 
existence of trees, and it appears probable that their vigour depends upon the 
quantity of carbonic acid they are enabled to absorb. Many causes are as- 
signed for the circulation of the sap. Some have supposed the sap to rise 
from changes of temperature; others that the sap-vessels are furnished with 
valves; and a third party attributes it to the action of the leaf-buds. The 
last he considers the most probable : the leaves, when expanding, attract the 
Sap nearest to them ; a vacuum is created, which is constantly supplied from the 
fresh sap ascending from below ; and this, he thinks, accounts for the motion of 
the sap being generally most apparent at the extremity of the branches, when 
they first begin to expand themselves into leaves. Sap, when first absorbed 
by the roots, is generally believed to be water impregnated with various sub- 
stances derived from the soil or some accidental cause. These substances, 
some of which are useful and some injurious to vegetation, are alike absorbed 
by the plant, but with different results. As soon as the sap, or true blood 
of the tree, reaches the leaves, it is then exposed to the action of the at- 
mospheric air, much in the same way as the blood in the lungs; with this dif- 
ference, that, while animal blood principally absorbs oxygen and gives out 
_carbonic acid gas, sap has the greatest affinity for carbonic acid, and gives 
out a portion of its oxygen before it is in a fit state to afford nourishment to 
trees or plants; and he also thinks that every part of a tree contains a fluid 
which is a reservoir of nourishment even in winter. Some maintain that 
there is first an ascending sap from the roots ; and others uphold the theory 
that there is first a descending sap from the top, because the fluid from the 
_top of the tree is first put in motion: but, in his humble opinion, both are very 
probably wrong; because, although there is an ascending sap before there is a 
descending sap, the motion of it does not commence at the root, but is in 
active mevement some time in the branches before it begins to stir at the roots. 
As the top of a tree is more acted upon by variation of temperature than any 
other part, no sooner does the warmth of spring return than the upper- 
most buds begin to swell, and, for the purpose of developing themselves, act as 
so many suckers of a pump in drawing up the formerly inert but now active 
fluid for their support. The process goes on, commencing with the uppermost 
buds, the fluid in the main stem is drawn up, and that in the roots immediately 
follows; if there is not too much variation between the temperature of the 
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roots and top, which will invariably be the case in retentive soils, where 
draining has not been properly attended to. The sap elaborated by the first 
expanded leaves descends ; an extension of roots takes place, as well as an ex- 
tension of top ; the tree is now supplied with fresh absorbing and fresh per- 
spiring organs; a reciprocal action 1s carried on amongst all the parts, each 
acting and being acted upon by every other part. With the exception of 
fruits for kitchen use, he considered the size not so much the object as 
flavour; and every gardener is aware that a dry atmosphere, and comparative 
dryness in the soil are most congenial to flavour, by changing the moisture 
into saccharine matter. In his observations on the advantages of shallow 
borders, he remarked that the best-flavoured peaches he ever tasted were 
grown on a border not more than 18 in. deep, the subsoil of the garden being 
aretentive clay. The soil and clay were first cleared out to the depth of 
20 in., giving it 4 or 5 inches of a slope from the wall to the walk; breadth of 
border 12 ft. About 3in. of coal ashes and coarse gravel were placed in the 
bottom, watered and well rolled until it became like a barn floor. The soil was 
brought in in March ; the trees were planted in April, in a bearing state, from 
other walls in the garden; a rubble drain was made along the length of the 
border and cross ones laid at about 20 ft. distance leading into it. Several 
loads of sandstone were placed indiscriminately in the border, during the 
process of bringing in the soil, for the purpose of keeping it open ; which he 
considers a good plan. Although the wood did not grow so strong as some 
that were not removed, it proved better for bearing a more abundant crop, 
which it ripened well, while the others kept growing until Christmas or till 
nipped by the frost. 

In France the borders for peach trees seldom exceed 1 ft. of soil, upon 
a dry bottom ; walls seldom more than 8 or 9 feet high; and the trees renewed 
every seventh or eighth year, as the fruit is not considered good from trees 
above that age. The walls are furnished with a wooden coping about 18 in. 
broad, which is found a great protection from perpendicular frost; also the 
greater portion of the vineyards in France are ona dry calcareous soil: the 
best wines are made from vines growing almost, entirely on rocks, as they 
contain a larger share of saccharine matter. We are all aware that vines will 
grow stronger, and produce larger fruit, in richly prepared soils ; but he saw 
excellent crops growing entirely in gravel and hime rubbish, and ripening their 
fruit, which was excellent in flavour; while others which were grown i rich 
soil did not ripen at all, although luxuriant and fruitful. He, therefore, con- 
siders shallow borders with complete drainage as more certain to produce 
fruitful trees, than deep borders where the roots penetrate below the action of 
the atmosphere ; which is always more productive of leaves and branches than 
of fruit. He is a strong advocate for the frequent removal of fruit trees, as it 
checks over-luxuriance ; and a gardener of his acquaintance, celebrated for his 
success in growing fine fruit, removes his peach trees every year. On the ad- 
vantages of cutting the roots of over-luxuriant fruit trees, he observed that 
Mr. Beattie of Scone cut, in July, the roots of his peach trees, within a few 
feet of their stems; they were thus deprived of the means of obtaining a great 
quantity of sap, which would be expended in the production of wood, and they 
became most fruitful. 

Mr. Keane observed that the paper brought forward by Mr. Fish was ex- 
cellent, for the great practical information detailed, for the elaborate inyvesti- 
gation he has made, and for the lucid explanation he has given of the cause of 
the circulation of the sap. His observations about the formation of fruit- 
tree borders, in his opinion, are correct in the great advantages of having them 
shallow. All soils fit for trees or plants must contain one or more of the four 
primitive earths; thie siliceous, argillaceous, calcareous, and magnesious. None 
of these earths, either separately or combined, will ever produce food for vege- 
tables. Mould (the carbonaceous) is animal or vegetable decomposition : but 
these in a pure state do not afford nourishment for vegetable life; it is when 
the carbonaceous is combined with one or more of the primitive earths, and the 
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water that is applied, or the rain that filters through the soil is impregnated 
with these substances, that the food is taken up in a gaseous state by the 
spongelets of the tree. As the sun has great influence in producing the car- 
bonaceous matter, and enables the plant to digest and apply this food to its 
various purposes, when the sun is excluded the digestion 1s incomplete, and, 
consequently, the plant becomes weak and diseased. As a proof of the great 
benefit of carbon, he knows that in many parts of Ireland the farmers are in 
the habit of paring off the surface of the waste or boggy part of their land ; they 
then collect it into small heaps and burn it; by the process of burning it be- 
comes carbonaceous; it is then spread on the land, and, being made soluble by 
rain, it becomes excellent food and produces good crops. It is a great ad- 
vantage to fruit-tree borders to keep them free from weeds or crops of vege- 
tables, as caloric (or the sun’s rays) has the vivifying influence of producing 
the fructification of fruit trees. — Mr. Grey was sure that a little more expense 
in the formation of proper fruit-tree borders would be abundantly repaid by 
productive crops. He always observed borders highly manured with animal 
and vegetable matter to be the most unproductive. Trees were thus excited 
to produce luxuriant wood, but they rarely proved fructiferous; if the sub- 
stratum is retentive, the water will stagnate and rot the roots; if it is too 
porous, the water will pass down quickly, by which it will carry off the car- 
bonaceous matter, and render it unproductive.— Mr. Judd objected to Mr. ~ 
Fish’s system of making the bottom as hard as a barn floor, and disapproved 
of the practice of cutting the roots of fruit trees to make them productive, as 
by the proper formation of borders the roots would only receive so much 
nourishment as would produce small branches, which would ripen well. An 
equilibrium in growth should be kept between the roots and the head, without 
the necessity of cutting the roots to check strong-growing wood.— Mr. Grover 
formed the draining of his borders with brickbats and lime rubbish; the soil 
was made of turfy loam with a small portion of dung, the depth of the border 
2ft.; and the fruit trees always produced abundant crops.— Mr. Cooper ob- 
jected to Mr. Fish’s drainage of gravel and coal-ashes, as he knows coal-ashes 
to have a tendency to cause canker. He always formed his borders 14 ft. 
wide ; the substratum was composed of brickbats and stones, sand, lime rubbish, 
and gravel as grit at the top, with a drain at the bottom 2 ft. deep, filled up 
with large stones, which answered well; his border from 18 in. to 2 ft., filled 
with maiden loam and very little dung, as he considers dung objectionable, 
being sure to preduce rampant and luxuriant branches, which never produce 
fruit. — Mr. Grey saw excavations made under pear and apple trees; the roots 
which penetrated the subsoil were cut away with great advantage to the fol- 
lowing crops. He saw lands which were subject to springs at certain seasons 
of the year very much improved by drainings, similar to those recommended 
by Mr. Fish.— Mr. Judd believed that roots would rarely descend by gravi- 
tation into the subsoil, if the border were sufficiently nutritious to keep them 
within the genial influence of the sun and air near the surface. He thinks 
that electricity has great influence upon the circulation of the sap; that ca- 
pillary attraction is the cause of the sap expanding the top buds when it 
descends, as was so beautifully explained by the paper brought forward by Mr. 
Fish. — Mr. Keane. Plants when exposed to the rays of the sun give out 
oxygen, which purifies the air, and at night they vitiate it by robbing it of its 
oxygen. He believes that the sap descends through the bark and liber and 
ascends through tke alburnum, and that there are lateral vessels into which the 
sap insinuates itself to expand the size of the tree. — Mr. Judd agreed with 
Mr. Cooper in his reasonable objections to dung, and considered good maiden 
loam, on shallow borders, best for the permanency and productiveness of fruit 
trees. He prefers planting fruit trees in August or September to any other 
time, as the leaves would elaborate the sap, which would descend and cause the 
root to be established before the winter commenced. — Mr. Wragg detailed 
the system of making fruit-tree borders in his last place, where a rise of water 
from springs very frequently took place, and it was there necessary to make 
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the borders on the top of the ground. A substratum of broken stones and gravel 
was laid on ; the border, which was entirely maiden loam, was made 3 ft. deep 
at the wall, and sloped down to the edge of the old border ; it was well mulched, 
to prevent any great drought on the surface ; and the plan was found to be the 
best by which fruit trees could be grown in such situations. — Mr. Keane did 
not agree with the system Mr. Fish saw of planting fruit trees in April ; he 
thinks, and he is glad to see that it is now almost generally practised, that fruit 
and other trees should be planted in the autumn, for the following reasons : 
the heat communicated to the earth during the summer is partly retained 
during the autumn ; when the trees are planted at that time, the genial warmth 
of the soil will excite them to push fresh spongelets, and imbibe nourishment, by 
which they will be the better enabled to withstand the severity of the winter, 
and will be ready to grow with the first warmth of spring. Trees planted in 
April will receive such a check by removal and the soil being naturally cold, 
that they will not be able to form feeders in time to keep pace with trees 
planted in autumn. —Mr. Fish briefly replied. The removal of fruit trees, as 
detailed in his paper, he found to answer completely as a check to over-luxu- 
riance, and as an excellent system for the successful cultivation of fruit trees ; 
and also the system of cutting the roots, he saw highly beneficial in many 
instances ; also the bending of branches, especially of young trees, which has a 
tendency of causing them to become fruitful sooner than they otherwise 
would do. 


Art. 1V. Retrospective Criticism. 


Erratum. —In p. 91. Art. XI. line 6., for “ When the plants are ripe,” 

read “ When the plants are up.” 
_ The Grand Conservatory at Chatsworth.— Mr. Forsyth’s dictum, that an 
acre of glass ought to cover an acre of ground, which no one of the least ex- 
perience, one would think, could ever have asserted, has been refuted by a 
correspondent, who signs himself E. K., Streatham ; but, as he has accom- 
panied his remarks with some observations which, as coming from an anony- 
mous writer, and with reference to one who has given his name and address, 
we cannot publish, if E. K. will favour us with his name, his article shall 
appear without delay. — Cond. 

Bartram’s Botanic Garden.— It is never too late to make an apology where 
justice or propriety requires it, or to correct an error. I, therefore, must 
notice the misprint in my article, Gard. Mag., vol. vii. p.665., when writing 
about Bartram’s Garden. For fen miles read three miles, that being the 
distance of that first of American botanic gardens and collections of American 
trees. It is impossible I could have made this mistake, having often visited 
this venerable spot.—J. WM. Sept. 24. 1839. 

Disadvantage of a Gardener boarding with the House Servants of a Family.— 
I wish you, at the end of another year, when summing up the progress of 
gardening, would dilate on the disadvantage many gardeners are under, by 
being obliged to board in a gentleman’s house. They are thereby unable to 
give the science of gardening that study without which no one is scarce 
worthy of the name of gardener. — W. B. Jan. 1840. 

Grafting the Orange on the Pomegranate.— In the Vol. XIII. for 1837, p. 476., 
you insert a notice from me, that the American consul at Malta would write 
to you on the subject of the oranges of that island deriving their red flesh from 
engrafting that tree on a pomegranate stock. You need not expect any com- 
munication from him, because he has explained the fact I was in search of, to 
my full satisfaction, in a letter dated July 12. 1838. He is enabled to do 
this from the information of Professor Terafa, of the University of Malta, 
and author of some works on botany. This gentleman, after noticing the 
general prevalence of the error in question, says: “ Our blood or red coloured 
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orange is nothing more than a variety of the common orange, derived from 
a tree accidentally planted in earth abounding in oxide of iron, which in a 
part of the island is not uncommon ; and the same being afterwards propa- 
gated by grafting, served to preserve the variety of the species, while it has 
not the power to change its nature.”’ It would be well to publish this. 

The general prevalence of the error into which I was led, may be known 
from a fact mentioned to me by my correspondent, the American consul, 
Wm. Winthrop Andrews ; “ that, in three publications which recently came 
under his observation, two in Italian and one in English, the authors have 
entertained the same opinion on the subject in question, the origin of which 
is now clearly ascertained.” 

Sir James E. Smith says, in a note in the Linnean Correspondence, vol. ii. 
p. 454., that “ Chionanthus virginicus is successfully grafted upon the com- 
mon ash, a tree of the same natural order, but not of the same genus; and 
in the Courter Agricole, Paris, 1839, I find the following facts: —‘ M. 
Gabriel Simon, nurseryman at Metz, is said to have succeeded in grafting the 
chestnut on the oak. M. D’Hombre Tiermas, Member of the Academy of 
Gardening, publishes in the Bulletin of the Free Society of Nimes, that he, 
some years since, grafted the chestnut on the cork-oak tree; and that, more than 
100 years ago, his maternal great-grandfather grafted upon a number of oaks 
a variety of chestnuts on his property of Lauvage. Three of these oaks still 
remain, which he shows to visiters ; and, what is more remarkable, the grafts 
having been inserted high up the tree, the trunks push out branches of the 
oak, whilst the higher branches of the tree yield chestnuts of the kind called 
Pellegrines. The address of the Courier Agricole is, M. Cassin, Rue Tar- 
rane, No. 12. Post paid. —J. MM. Philadelphia, Aug. 19. 1839. 

Large Trees. — Two pine trees were recently cut down in the state of Maine. 
The Portland Advertiser says that one of them, at Liberty, measured 7 ft. 
diameter at the stump ; it had three branches, and 10,610 ft. of square-edged 
boards were made from it. The other was cut for a canal at Norrigewock, 
and was 154 ft. long, and measured 43 ft. diameter. (Gazette of the United 
States of Philadelphia, Oct. 30. 1839.) 

The Calling of the Queen Bee. —1 am gratified to find your. correspondent, 
Mr. Wighton, satisfied with my explanation respecting the calling of the bee 
queen during the swarming season. And, as I take it for granted that he is 
really desirous of profiting by the experience of others, I readily offer him the 
benefit of mine in respect to his remaining doubts and opinions in other points 
of bee science; and, when I take the liberty of putting him right where my 
experience leads me to think him in error, I hope he will do me the justice to 
believe that I do so from no wish to disparage what he calls his “ scanty 
apiarian knowledge,” or make an unseemly boast of my “ more learned ex- 
perience ;” but simply to contribute my mite in “ establishing a clearer under- 
standing of the points” under discussion. 

The first sentence which I have to notice is one in which Mr. Wighton takes 
credit to himself for the discovery of a fact which even Huber had overlooked. 
“In an article,” he says, “ on the calling of queer bees, I stated my inability 
to account for their silence before the first swarm, except upon the supposition 
that the old queen went off with it eight or ten minutes (? days) before her 
successors left their cells. This having been ascertained to be the case, the 
silence is so easily accounted for, that it appears strange the inference should 
have been overlooked by the most able apiarians, especially Huber,’ &c. My 
explanation may probably satisfy him that the prince of bee-masters is charge- 
able with no such oversight. Huber knew too well how the fact stood, to 
express any surprise or doubt at the silence of the old queen. He knew that 
a queen mother is never prevented by the bees from destroying the virgin 
queens, if she is so disposed. Now, as the cause of piping, or calling, as I 
have already shown, is the rage of the virgin successor of the old queen on 
being prevented from destroying her juniors, Mr. Wighton will at once see 
that the silence is satisfactorily accounted for. The old queen meets with 
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nothing to excite her anger, therefore she does not express, by piping, what 
in fact she does not feel. 

Again, after expressing his satisfaction at having his doubts on the subject 
of piping removed, Mr. Wighton continues: “ Nevertheless, I must be al- 
lowed to point out some incongruities in his (Dr. D.’s) manner of stating 
certain points in his subject, as well as some very doubtful quotations from 
Huber.” Passing by, for the present, the “ incongruities,” I would apply my- 
self to the “ very doubtful quotations from Huber,” a phraseology which I do 
not very clearly understand. But Mr. Wighton, on looking over my former 
paper attentively, will observe that, strictly speaking, I have made no quot- 
ations whatever from Huber; but merely stated that, “as to the secret means 
nature employs to induce the old queen to leave her abode without haying re- 
course to the same violence towards her successors as these last offer to 
theirs, even Huber acknowledges we must confess our ignorance.” My au- 
thority for saying so will be found in his Observations on Bees, p. 172.; where 
he says : ‘‘ To preserve the race, it is necessary that the old queen should con- 
duct the first swarm. But what is the secret means employed by nature to 
induce her departure ? Iam ignorant of it.” So much for “ some very doubt- 
ful quotations from Huber.” 

Then, as to the “ incongruities,” the first adyerted to is thus expressed : 
* He (Dr. D.) states that the queen, in the after-swarms, hearing her rivals in 
their cells, attacks them; some of the bees prevent her efforts, and she, in a 
rage, goes off, taking a part of the bees with her. By this, it appears that she 
leaves the hive before any of her rivals have come forth, which certainly is not 
the case ; as there are frequently several queens in an after-swarm.” 

There are two errors here: 1. Ido not state that “ the queen, hearing her 
rivals in their cells, attacks them ;” for, I knew she would attack them, whether 
they cried or not. But, 2., I do say that “ she leaves the hive before any of 
her rivals come forth ;” in opposition to Mr. Wighton’s assertion that “ this 
is certainly not the case, as there are frequently several queens in an after 
swarm.” I have only to repeat the substance of what I said on this point in 
my former communication, that,as soon as the senior of the young queens 
leaves her native cell, which she does in a few days (not minutes) after the 
old queen has led forth the prime swarm, she hastens to destroy the royal 
brood still in their cells, but is prevented from doing so by the workers ; 
and that, annoyed by the failure of her repeated attempts, she hurriedly tra- 
verses the hive, communicating her agitation to the bees, and goes off with 
a swarm. Immediately after her departure, the workers allow the next in 
seniority to emerge from her cell; but, at the moment of the exit of the 
swarm, there is, I repeat, no queen hatched, 1 am quite aware that there is 
sometimes more than one queen in a second swarm, though not at all so fre- 
quently as in a third or fourth. But this is not inconsistent with the above 
assertion ; because, in fact, the supernumerary queen or queens are hatched 
during the outgoing of the swarm, after the leader has disappeared; that is, 
they take advantage of the confusion caused by the mass of bees, including 
their guards, following the departed queen, to escape from their cells, and 
mingle with the crowd rushing out. This happens only when the population, 
diminished by swarming, is scanty, and when the bees guarding the royal brood 
are reduced in numbers, and is of very frequent occurrence in third and fourth 
swarms. 

The next “ incongruity” is stated as follows: “ The assertion that the old 

_ queen is not fiercely disposed towards the young ones is, in some degree, set 
aside by the after-statement, that, if delayed by stormy weather till they are 
-hatched, she destroys them.” The assertion is true, notwithstanding, in both 
cases. The old queen is not fiercely disposed towards the young ones at the 
usual time of a first swarm coming off, because these last have not yet reached 
the stage of nymphs, when they are sealed up. Why this should be, I do not 
pretend to give a reason; we can only say that such is the fact, and refer it 
to instinct. But, should the swarming be delayed on account of unpropitious 
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weather, the young queens pass into the nymph state, the instinctive aversion 
of the old queen is excited, and slaughter ensues. 

“ The idea,’ continues Mr. Wighton, “that the queen goes abroad in 
search of drones is hardly sufficiently established to warrant the conclusion 
derived from it by some, viz. that it is the immediate cause of swarming.” 
That the young queen does go abroad in search of the males is a fact as well 
established as any other in the natural history of the insect ; but that this 
should be the immediate cause of swarming is a notion I never before heard 
broached, and could never be entertained by any one who had pretensions to 
bee knowledge ; in fact, it is not worthy of the words Mr. Wighton and I 
spend on it. 

Hoping that these remarks may be satisfactory toyour correspondent, I am, 
Sir, &c.— W. Dunbar. Lockerby, Dec. 12. 1839. 


Art. V. The Royal Botanic Garden at Kew. 


Ir has been currently reported, and we believe on good authority, that 
government has had an intention to disperse the collection of plants in the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Kew, and employ the ground for raising culinary 
vegetables, and the houses for forcing. The plants, we are informed, were in 
part offered to the Horticultural Society ; and, in part, to the Royal Botanic 
Society of the Inner Circle, Regent’s Park ; and to the Society attempting to 
be established at Reading, on the foundation of the collection at White Knights. 
The conditions proposed to the Horticultural Society were, that they should 
open their gardens to the public twice a week ; what were preposed to the 
other societies we have not heard. 

Though the intentions of government have, we believe, been defeated for 
the present, chiefly through the exertions of some influential members. of the 
Horticultural Society, and more especially its president; yet we cannot help 
deeply regretting that it should ever have been made. We regret it, first, 
because the collection is one of the most extensive and rich in fine specimens 
which exists in Europe, having been gradually accumulated through along 
series of years, and at a very considerable expense to the country; secondly, 
because we consider it unjust towards the people, who contribute an annual 
sum for its support; or say for the support of the splendour of the crown, 
of which splendour the Botanic Garden at Kew is as much entitled to be 
considered a part; as the collections of pictures, statues, and books, in any of the 
palaces ; thirdly, because in this country, where fashion is everything, we think 
it of great importance to all classes that the fashion of having fine gardens and 
rich collections of plants should be set by royalty, in order that it may prevail 
among the nobility and gentry ; and, fourthly, that such an act will render us 
still more ridiculous than we are in the eyes of our Continental neighbours, 
who laugh at our wealth and ostentation in some things, and our meanness 
and want of taste in others. Whether the collection be distributed among 
the gardens mentioned, or given to any one of them, what security is there for 
its existence for any length of time ? Even the Horticultural Society, flourishing 
as it is at present, might become bankrupt in a year or two; and, as to the 
other societies or gardens, they cannot even pretend to be established. The 
collection might almost as well be sold in lots, to whoever chose to become 
purchasers. There might be some show of excuse for dispersing these plants, 
if a rigid economy were shown in other state establishments; but, while we 
have three persons doing what might very easily be done by one, as in the 
Commission of Woods and Forests, and a number of ambassadors at the 
different petty states of Europe, the business done by whom would be equally 
well performed by the consuls at the same states, not to mention other similar 
cases, we cannot evince the slightest sympathy with the proposition to save 
two or three thousands a year, by doing away with one of the most interesting 
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and instructive state ornaments we possess, and one which is at the same’ 
time so beneficial to science. It is given as an excuse, that the present’ 
sovereign has no taste for botany or gardening ; but that appears to us far 
from being a sufficient reason. The same sovereign may have no taste for 
pictures, or statues, or books. Would that be a satisfactory reason for dis- 
posing of the royal collections, or libraries? Supposing the taste of the 
sovereign to change, and botany and gardening to become favourite pursuits ; 
is the sovereign in that case to be precluded from indulging in them? or is 
the country to be put to the expense of again assembling together such a col- 
lection as now exists at Kew? In the latter case, indeed, we doubt if it would 
be practicable to do so at any expense. Either the Royal Botanic Garden at 
Kew is an appendage to the crown, which the crown is allowed a certain sum 
to keep up, or it is not. If it is, then we cannot understand on what principle 
this appendage is proposed to be dispensed with, without an especial act of 
parliament. Ifit is not, then we say let the subject be discussed in parliament, 
and let it be ascertained how far it will be advisable to dispense with what has 
hitherto been-considered a state ornament. We know of only two substantial 
arguments in favour of giving up the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew : and 
these are, the miserable style in which it has lately been kept up for want of 
funds; and, secondly, the exclusive system on which it has, till lately, beem 
managed, from the superintendants acting on the now obsolete idea, that the 
king’s garden ought, if possible, to contain plants which were not in the 
gardens of any of his subjects. This last feeling has, however, in a great 
measure been given up of late years; and, at all events, this reason and the 
preceding one call only for reform in the management of the garden, not its 
destruction. — Cond. 

Since the above was sent to the printer, we have seen the Literary 
Gazette of February 22., in which is the following paragraph. 

Anticipated Destruction of Kew Gardens. — The Earl of Surrey, lord trea- 
surer of Her Majesty’s household, has just made, on the part of the govern- 
ment, an offer to the council of the Horticultural Society, to sell the whole of 
the unrivalled collection of plants in the Botanic Garden at Kew. This far- 
famed garden was founded by a princess of the house of Saxe-Gotha, the 
illustrious predecessor of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and wife of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. It was laid out by Sir William Chambers. It 
contains, and has always contained, the finest collection in the world. It was 
a source of great interest to George the Third, and to his consort, Queen 
Charlotte ; and, in more recent times, to George the Fourth, and William the 
Fourth : the last-named monarch erected the splendid new conservatory. 
The whole expense of the gardens, including every thing, even to money paid 
to the assistant gardeners, does not exceed ]000/. a year. [This must be a 
mistake ; 20002. is probably nearer the truth.] The council of the Horti- 
cultural Society refused to purchase, and expressed their sorrow and regret 
at the offer having been made, viewing it as a national misfortune. Since the 
rejection of this proposal, we are assured that in a few days the plants will be 
given to those who ask them. The palm-house, which contains some of the 
finest specimens in Europe, could not be replaced under any circumstances ; 
the plants must inevitably perish, they cannot be removed and prosper, for 
they are planted in the soil. The collection, also, of Australian plants is un- 
equalled, both in extent and in the size and beauty of the specimens; removal 
of them will also be followed by destruction. In fine, the garden contains the 
vegetable treasures brought home by Captains Cook, Vancouver, Tuckey, and 
other distinguished navigators ; and the anticipated abandonment by the 
government is viewed by the whole of the scientific circles in the metropolis 
with feelings of the deepest regret. (Lit. Gaz., Feb, 22. 1840.) 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art. I. Notice of a Visit to Wentworth House. By J. B. W. 


Wentworrn Housz, the magnificent seat of Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, is about eight miles from Sheffield, and four from Rother- 
ham. The Sheffield Directory, describing the house, states that 
it “has a front of exquisite architecture, 600 ft. in length ; and 
the portico is peculiarly elegant. The hall is 60 ft. square and 
40 ft. high, with a gallery 10 ft. running round the whole, which 
is supported by eighteen Ionic pillars, the intervening niches of 
which are ornamented with fine marble statues.” 

The house stands on one side of an immense park, which is 
beautifully diversified with hill and dale, wood and water, and 
ornamented besides with an elegant mausoleum, erected in me- 
mory of Charles, Marquess of Rockingham. Fine views of the 
park and adjacent scenery are obtained from a long and wide 
erass terrace in the pleasure-ground, which is raised consider- ‘ 
ably above the park, and supported by a stone wall. The 
termination of this terrace, at one end, is a temple, covering a 
statue of Hercules destroying the dragon. From this point 
there is an extensive prospect, in which, on the summit of a 
hill, a ‘ graceful Tonic column, erected by the Marquess of 
Rockingham to commemorate the acquittal of Admiral Keppel,” 
is a conspicuous object. | 

Connected with the pleasure-ground, but enclosed by a wall, 
is an aviary, where a number of rare and curious birds are kept: 
this piece of ground likewise contains a large green-house, built 
in the old style, showy in appearance, but, like all similar struc- 
tures, quite unfit for the cultivation, or even the healthy pre- 
servation, of most kinds of plants. 

Two head gardeners are employed at Wentworth; one of 
whom, Mr. Thompson, superintends the extensive forcing- 
houses, kitchen-garden, and pleasure-grounds; the other, Mr. 
Cooper, manages the botanic department. Mr. Cooper is justly 
celebrated for his eminently successful cultivation of Orchidacez. 
His plants, in November last, were in the highest state of health 
and vigour, unapproached by any that I have seen, except, 
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perhaps, those at Chatsworth, which, also, are excellently grown. 
At both places, most of the finest specimens were growing in 
large lumps of turfy peat, piled up, in a bluntly conical form, 
6 in. to 1ft. or more above the tops of the pots; the roots of 
the plants interlacing through the mass, and binding it firmly 
together. 

Herefordshire, January 14. 1840. 


Art. II. On propagating, and preserving through the Winter, tender 
Plants adapted for being turned out into Klower-gardens during 
Summer. By N.M. T. 


Our flower-gardens are now, during the summer months, in 
many cases, almost exclusively decorated with exotics; and too 
much cannot be said in favour of a practice that enables them 
to rival, for a time, the sun-lit scenes of happier climes, from 
which we have lately received many plants so perfectly suited to 
such a purpose, and so exquisitely lovely when displaying their 
beauty in masses, that without them our gardens would be a 
blank indeed. What, in all the range of floral beauty, un- 
limited as it is, could compensate us for the loss of even that 
single group, the matchless verbenas? ‘The duration of plants 
used for this purpose, under the mode of culture this practice 
has introduced, is only annual; as they require to be propagated 
in autumn or spring, produce their blossoms during the season, 
and perish at its close. As they cannot be turned out with any 
certainty of success until the season is far advanced, the small 
plants require to be planted thick enough to cover the soil, and 
produce an immediate effect. ‘Thus a moderate-sized garden 
requires several thousands of plants to furnish it annually, a 
prospect that would have appalled even the best gardeners of 
yore; but at the present day, where sufficient means are allowed, 
the propagation of the plants is a matter of no difficulty. In 
cuttings, put in during February or March, failures seldom 
occur: when they do, they are generally the effect of too much 
confinement, and not, as is often assumed, of too much water. 
As a proof that cuttings when allowed plenty of air can hardly 
be over-watered, see with what facility most sorts strike root in 


water only. Plants are continually dissipating the moisture they _ 


extract from the soil into the atmosphere that surrounds them: 
they are, therefore, in constant action while the least difference 
exists between the moisture of the soil and atmosphere; and it 
is only while thus employed that a plant can be said to be a 
living thing, inaction being as incompatible with anything pos- 
sessing vitality in the vegetable as in the animal world. ‘There- 


fore, plants shut up until soil, plant, and atmosphere are alike 


ye 
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impregnated with moisture, have every energy destroyed, and 
are often virtually dead long before appearances indicate it. 
This is too often effected by the universally recommended bell 
and hand glasses, producing a stagnation that speedily converts 
the very source of life into the cause of death, and renders the 
most extreme caution in watering necessary, the least excess — 
fatal. But, allowing plants so treated ultimately to succeed, 
being placed where they can exist without an effort, it cannot be 
supposed that they will produce roots with the same despatch 
as those that are forced to maintain a continual struggle, and 
feel the want of them. For the sort of cuttings we are speaking 
of, during the early part of the season, double glass is altogether 
unnecessary: watering them overhead during sunshine, while air 
is admitted, will prove of more service than covering them with 
glasses or shading, a practice that ought to be avoided. 

The inexperienced will find a frame with a little bottom heat, 
covered 4 or 5 inches deep with light soil, the cuttings planted 
in the soil, a most efficient apparatus; and those who possess a 
stove or hot-house will find that cuttings in pots, plunged in the 
bark-bed, and fully exposed to the light, will root without further 
trouble. 

But, as I have already said, this is too simple an affair to be 
termed a difficulty; but the introduction of so many plants into 
the houses at a time when those wintered there are beginning to 
grow, and require more room, is a serious evil; to remove which 
as soon as possible, we are apt either to turn out the plants 
before the proper season, when they often suffer so much from 
premature exposure, that we are forced to replenish the beds, or 
endure their squalid appearance during half the season; or to 
retain the young plants, fifty or sixty together, in the cutting- 
pots, until they are finally turned out. ‘This, no doubt, saves 
room, the labour of potting, and watering in a great measure; 
but it is the practice of the sluggard, and ought to be avoided 
with all his doings, as the plants invariably thrive better when 
potted singly, and allowed to establish themselves in the pots. 
To avoid these habits, and still retain house-room for more 
important purposes, select a sheltered spot, fully exposed to the 
sun, over which erect a temporary framework of rafters to 
support a roller, with canvass or matting. Cover the bottom 
of the space enclosed with sand. When the plants have been 
potted off, the pots filled with roots, and tolerably hardened, let 
them be taken to this shelter, carefully turned out of the pots, 
and each plant placed upon a small piece of turf previously 
placed upon the sand. As the plants are not expected to 
increase much in size while they remain here, they may be 
placed rather close together, thereby sheltering each other, and 


making the most of the space covered. As the plants are 
0 2 
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placed, let the space between each be filled up with sand, when 
they will require little attention, save an occasional watering, 
until they are removed to their final destination. Under such 
a shelter, the hardier sorts, or such as have been propagated in 
autumn, may be placed as early as the Ist of March; the pots, 
and the room in the house that they occupied, to be employed in 
forwarding others to be treated in the same manner. High or 
cutting winds, heavy rains, and cold are to be guarded against, 
during which the canvass must remain down. 

The mere saving of room is not the only recommendation 
such a practice possesses. When the plants are taken up with 
the small piece of turf attached, it will be found that they have 
formed numerous strong and fleshy spongioles, ready to seize 
upon the soil with the greatest avidity. They likewise suffer 
much when taken from under glass, and exposed to the direct 
influence of light: placed out so early, the cause is less powerful; 
the effect, consequently, less felt; and what they do suffer in 
appearance is entirely recovered while they remain where their 
appearance is not of the smallest consequence. Those who 
possess propagating-houses, and every convenience to supply 
the plants required of them, may deem it unnecessary to employ 
such an auxiliary; but the number of such is limited indeed, 
when compared with those who happily take an interest in a 
garden, and strive to make the most of the means placed at 
their disposal: to those who have only a green-house it is in- 
valuable. Persons so situated would do well to propagate as 
many as possible in autumn; retain them in the cutting-pots 
during the winter, allowing them plenty of air, as the best safe- 
guard against damp, the greatest enemy to plants at such a 
season ; pot them off, and place them under the shelter already 
recommended in spring. When judiciously managed, it is sur- 
prising how many plants may be thus produced, even by a single 
frame. Annuals intended for planting out in beds, for which 
purpose there are many sorts well adapted, ought to be sown in 
autumn, and treated in every respect like cuttings, when they 
will produce a far finer display than those raised in spring. 

Specimen green-house plants, in pots, placed singly or in 
groups upon the lawn, when properly introduced, produce a 
fine effect. To prevent plants so placed having their roots 
injured by the action of the sun upon the pots, they ought to 
be plunged, or otherwise covered, and proper drainage secured. 
This is generally effected by a stratum of coal-ashes; but I have 
often had occasion to plunge plants where the remains of the 
ashes, turned up in digging, appear unsightly in the extreme: 
in these cases I drained the pots containing the plants by placing 
a smal] empty pot beneath each, and found the result so satis- 
factory, that I have adopted this plan wherever plants are 
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plunged, it being free from every objection that applies to 

ashes. Pots are easier applied and removed; and more effectual, 

as by them worms are completely excluded. The plunging 

taking place when the pots required for drainage would be 

lying idle, they may be so applied without any sacrifice. 
Folkstone, Feb. 16. 1840. 
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Art. III. On moistening the Air in Hot-houses. By T. AprLesBy, 
Gardener to T. Brocklehurst, Esq. 


Tue successful cultivation of orchidaceous plants being now 
-almost an essential qualification for every gardener, I am induced 
to add my mite to the many useful directions that have appeared 
in your interesting miscellany. It is in consequence of having 
adopted something new (at least to me) in the method of mois- 
tening the air in our orchidaceous houses, that Iam induced to 
send you the following account of our success. 

We have two houses devoted to the culture of this interesting 
and fashionable family of plants. T’hey are heated by hot water, 
one with round pipes, the other with square ones; and, although 
we had pools inside, and frequently wet the floors and the pipes, 
yet we still found the air much too dry. To overcome this many 
were our projects, and in the end it was resolved to put up a 
small steam boiler with a main pipe to convey the steam inside, 
and branch pipes to different parts, in order to fill the houses 
completely and equally at once with steam. ‘This, after some 
little failures, and various trials, we have at length happily ac- 
complished. ‘The effect has far surpassed my most sanguine 
expectations. In twenty minutes after lighting the fire, the houses 
are so filled-with steam that I cannot see the plants, when I am 
in the houses, at two yards’ distance; whilst the plants themselves 
are covered with the finest dew imaginable, and though they 
have been immersed in this vapour twice a day, an hour each 
time, for now nearly two months, they are not in the least in- 
jured, but on the contrary highly benefited. Plants that had 
been at a stand here for eighteen months are now beginning to 
grow, while others that were sickly are now fast recovering. The 
most delicate flowers are not injured, nor their duration shortened ; 
whilst many species, considered difficult to flower, are now show- 
ing buds. The benefit to those plants which are hung up in 
baskets, or fixed to blocks of wood, is very apparent. 

I may also mention that we grow a few of the choicer stove 
plants amongst the Orchidez, and their appearance shows that they 
derive benefit from the vapour with which they are surrounded. 
Some of these were infested with red spider, but this warm 
vapour bath was fatal to the insects, as indeed was naturally to be 
expected. 
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Having thus related to you our success, I shall now en- 
deavour briefly to describe the apparatus by which it is effected. 

The boiler is placed in the back shed, and is made of copper, 
and weighs 80 lbs. with the taps included. It is furnished with 
a safety valve, a tap and funnel at the top to pour in the water, 
a tap at the bottom to let out the water, another to show when 
there is water in sufficient to allow room for steam to be generated, 
and a tap at the top with a small pipe attached which nearly 
reaches down to the bottom of the boiler. This last is to show 
when the water is too low, which it does by permitting steam to 
escape, which would not be the case so long as the end of the 
attached small pipe was covered with water. 

The pipe that conveys the steam into the houses is 13 in. 
diameter ; it rises from the boiler 3 ft., and is then carried through 
the back wall down to the floor inside under the back stage; it 
then branches right and left to each end of the houses; is then 
led across each end, and on the front; the branches on the ends 
and front being reduced to 1-inch pipe. In those pipes, and also 
on the back, are holes drilled every 6 ft., into which holes small 
pipes 6 in. long are screwed. ‘These small short pipes are in 
the form of the letter T, to throw the steam horizontally, so as 
to diffuse it through the air before it reaches the pots or plants. 

We soon found the small pipes on the main back one were 
not necessary, as the steam spread itself from the front and ends 
quite sufficiently for our purpose. ‘The cost of fuel for this ap- 
paratus is but trifling, and the steam and the pipe that contain it 
heat the houses so much, that a very considerable saving of coals 
in the hot-water boilers is the consequence. We have therefore 
attained two objects; the supplying of moisture to the internal 
atmosphere most effectually, and a saving of fuel. 

The boiler and pipes and fitting up cost about 13/.; but, if we 
had had an iron boiler instead of copper, it would not have cost 
more than 101. 

The question now is, whether the above method is worthy of 
imitation. All Ican say on the matter is, that both Mr. Brockle- 
hurst (my spirited employer) and myself are perfectly satisfied 
with it, and I shall be happy to give any further information to 
you or any of your readers who may require it. 

Fence, Macclesfield, Cheshire, Feb. 15. 1840. 


Art. IV. Description of the Hypsometer, an Instrument invented by 
John Sang, Esq., Land-Surveyor, for taking the Heights of Trees, 
Buildings, and other Oljects. Communicated by Mr. Sane, 
Land-Surveyor, Kirkcaldy. 


I nave taken the first leisure hour to make you the instrument 
for measuring the height of trees and buildings which I men- 
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tioned to you when having the pleasure of visiting you at Bays- 
water. It is sent by post at the same time as this letter. 

The instrument was tried on some houses and trees here, and 
it gave their height (especially the houses) with great accuracy. 
It is rather difficult to manage at first, but after a few trials it 
becomes quite easy. ‘The method is as follows : — 

By means of a small hook (if a knot of white cloth be attached 
to it, so much the better), fix the end of a tape line to the bole 
of the tree, at exactly the height of the observer’s eye from the 
ground. Retire from the tree, letting the tape line unwind until, 
by using the instrument, the top of the tree and the end of the 
tape line are seen quite close together. Add the height of the 
observer’s eye to the leneth of the tape line, and the sum is the 
height of the tree. Now, the difficulty is, to catch the image of 
the top of the tree in the instrument, and it is this which requires 
a few trials, although any person who has been accustomed to 
use a sextant will do it at the very first. Hold the instrument 
by one of the milled ends, taking care that the fingers do not 
project over any of the holes, and that the 
brim of the hat is out of the way. Apply the 
eye to the round hole marked a in fg. 31., 
and look through in the direction of the small 
square hole 4, the instrument being held so 3 
that the line joining a 0 is about level, while | 
the large square hole c is turned toward 
the sky. You will then see some object | 
directly through the small hole, and at the Bass 
same time the image of some other object, 
the light from which enters the large aper- 
ture, and, after being reflected by the two 
mirrors inside, passes into the eye. What- 
ever two objects are thus seen in contact, 
subtend at the eye an angle of 45°, as in 

A Jiso 32.3 sO that. if 

39 a. one of them be the 

“ gif end of the tape 

line on a level, or nearly so, with the 

observer’s eye,while the other is the top 

of a tree, supposed to be growing 

straight up, the distance from the eye 

my to the bole of the tree will be exactly 

Pesnanm cs | equal to the distance from the end of 
: 4\_ the tape line to the top of the tree. 

You will thus observe that the accuracy of the measurement 
depends on the tree being erect from the ground. On sloping 
ground the measurer would require to go out from the tree in 
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such a direction that the tape line was perpendicular to the stem, 
but this could be judged sufficiently well by the eye to give the 
height, if even a very high tree, nearly correctly. The heights 
of those houses I tried were given within an inch, which was no 
Bere owing to their being perfectly upright on a level court- 

ard. | 
The principle of the instrument is quite simple, being exactly 
the same as that of the sextant or quadrant, only that the mirrors 
are fixed at a certain angle instead of being movable. ‘Thus, 
in jig. 33., a is the eye, 6a mirror partly 
silvered, and c¢ a larger mirror wholly 
silvered. A ray of light 7, falling on 
the mirror c, is reflected from it in the 
direction c 6, and again reflected from 
the mirror & in the direction 6 a to the 
eye; at the same time another ray of 
light comes from an object o direct to 
the eye at a, without being reflected. 
From the nature of reflected light, the angle 7 a 0 is equal to 
twice the inclination of the mirrors, and is constant, however 
much the whole instrument may be moved in the plane of the 
objects, as you will easily perceive by catching the reflection of 
the candle in the instrument, and moving it in the plane of the 
milled ends. 

I am sure this very portable instrument will be useful for 
measuring single trees, or buildings, which are as far asunder as 
they are high, but I am afraid it will not work well in a close 
wood, on account of the operator not having room to retire as 
far from the trees as their height. If thisis 4, 
found to be the case, the remedy is to construct fi 
another instrument in which the mirrors are 
placed so as to give an angle of 63° 26’ 05”. 
In this case the height of the trees will be 
equal to twiee the length of the tape, added to 
the height of the observer’s eye. (See fig. 34.) Of 
course a small deviation from squareness in the 
trees and tape line will make a greater error 
than with the instrument sent, but still it will 
give a result near enough for all practical pur- 
poses. 

I have only to add, that the mirrors are made of common 
window glass selected as the most even from among a great many 
pieces, but still they are not quite flat. I had some glass from 
London perfectly true and flat, but so dim and badly polished as 
to be unfit for use. 

Kirkcaldy, Jan. 31. 1840. 
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Postscript in Answer to some Questions asked of Mr. Sang by the 
; Conductor. 


THE instrument for measuring the height of trees is not a 
pocket sextant, like that of Mr. Blackadder, mentioned in Vol. 
XIV. p. 257., although nearly allied to it. ‘The sextant, qua- 
drant, reflecting circle, improved Wollaston’s goniometer, as well 
as the optical square and tree-measurer, are all varieties or im- 
provements on Hadley’s first invention. ‘The two latter differ 
from the rest in the mirrors being permanently fixed at angles 
suitable for the purposes for which they were intended. ‘The 
pocket sextant would measure the height of trees quite as well, 
but, being expensive, and requiring some skill to use it, it is not 
likély to be much employed for such purposes. ‘There is no sort 
of merit in designing the instrument; and it is so exceedingly 
simple, that I have no doubt the idea of modifying the sextant, 
so as to make it readily measure the height of trees, has occurred 
to many a one. I, however, never heard of such an instrument, 
and believe that the one you have is the second of its kind in 
existence. ‘The other is one which was made for yourself. My 
father was so much pleased with it, that he asked me to make 
one for him, which turned out neater than the first, and accord- 
ingly I sent it to you, as being the better of the two. As there is 
nothing like a Greek name for giving identity to it, you might 
call it a dendrometer, or, better still, a hypsometer (measure of 
height). : 

Of course any instrument-maker could supply these articles; the 
price, I should think, would be about 20s. each. ‘If there were 
any prospect of selling a dozen or two, I could easily employ a 
workman here to make them, and they might be sent from the 
seedshop [see p. 93.] to any place by post. 

Kirkcaldy, Feb. 10. 1840. 
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Art. V. On Wire Field Gates. By Gtorce Buist. 


A sINGULARLY light, streng, and unexpensive variety of field 
and fancy gates has of late been introduced into some of the 
midland counties of Scotland. They are the contrivance of Mr. 
George Buist, late of Fifeshire, now of Bombay. They are 
made wholly of iron, the frame being of light bars, the filling 
up of wire or small rods. The principle on which they are 
constructed is, that all the portions requisite for filling up the 
gate, and which generally only add to its weight and cumbrous- 
ness, shall be made to act as stays or strengtheners to brace up 
the frame; and that these, being all exposed to a longitudinal 
strain alone, shall be made of very small iron rods, or strong 
wires, which, when exposed to nearly the direction of their 
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greatest streneth, will sustain without injury four or five times 
the pull to which, in gates, they have ever any chance of being 
exposed. Of the simplest and cheapest of these, which is merely 
the skeleton of the more expensive and complex one, the adjoin- 
ing is a representation. 

Fig. 35. represents a gate 9 ft. long, and 13 ft. inheight. The 
framing (a 0c d) is of light bar tron, put together in the ordinary 
way; ¢f; gh, kl are straps of light iron fastened at the extremi- 


a 


ties by rivets to the upper and lower rails, which they, amongst 
other things, serve to tie together. The whole of the other fill- 
ings up consist of wire or rod iron, about the thickness of a 
goose quill. ac, d6 are diagonals for the purpose of maintaining 
the gate in a rectangular form. a g 0 is a back stay or brace for 
a b, to prevent it from bending downwards by pressure. It 
passes through punched holes in the straps ef, g h, and k J, so 
that a O is stiffened by it at the three points e, g,and #. In like 
manner, d 7c is a back stay similarly arranged in reference to 
dc, to prevent it from yielding upwards. ‘The three straps, ef, 
gh, and kJ, connect the two rods together, and give each of 
them the supporting power of both back stays either way: that 
is, ab, as already shown, is prevented yielding downwards by 
its own proper back stay aq, and it is prevented yielding up- 
wards by the back stay of dc, that is, d7 c; and so with dc, 
whose depression is prevented by the stay a q 6, to which it is 
tied by the straps. So, in like manner, with reference to the ends 
of the gate, the stays a ¢ d and bs c come into operation. Now 
these, when combined as in fig. 35., give a system of universal 
bracing, such as that the framing, strengthened by them, can 
be disshaped by no force short of one of sufficient power to 
lengthen out the wires longitudinally. They form a gate, not 
adequate, certainly, for the retention of lambs or pigs without 
some additional wires, but which will keep in cattle of every sort, 
its largest apertures being only a triangle 15in. by Qin. Any 
sort of lock or hanging may be used which seems expedient. — 
When a gate is suddenly shut, it will be observed to tremble and 
vibrate violently for some seconds, at the fore part or lower part 
farthest from the crook end. ‘This, like every other kind of 
concussion, is of course injurious to the structure of the gate. 
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To remedy this, and also overcome the chance of the gate catch- 
ing, two latches are here employed, one at the top and one at 
the bottom of the gate. This fastens the gate at once at both 
extremities. ‘They are coupled together by a wire, so as to lift 
stimultaneously on pressure at the handle above. This gate 
weighs about 80]b., and can be made and put up for about 
1/. 8s., a price considerably under that which is ordinarily charged 
for common wooden gates. 

4g. 36. is a fan wire gate. Its skeleton is exactly the same in 
every way with that of fig. 35., only that the horizontal rail m1 
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is omitted as superfluous. ‘The wires which constitute the fan 
are fastened at their outer extremities by being driven up like 
nail heads: at the point of their convergence they are screwed 
tight up by a nut. ‘They at once improve the appearance of the 
gate, and make it so close as to be nearly game proof, while 
every single ray acts as a sustainer to some part of the bar. The 
curved segment into which they terminate, is a strong bar similar 
to that out of which the upper and lower rails are fashioned. A 
gate of this form was made to swing for some time to and fro, with 
a weight of 860 lb. at its extremity, and not the slightest alteration 
in its shape could be perceived: its weight is from 85 to 95|b., 
and it costs from 1/. 15s. to 2/._ The only person, the excellence 
of whose workmanship the inventor undertakes to warrant in fol- 
lowing out the principles on which the wire gate is constructed, 
is Mr. John Douglas, blacksmith, Cupar, Fifeshire; although 
there is nothing in their form or structure which may not be exe~ 
cuted by any ordinary blacksmith, so scon as he comes fully to 
appreciate the principle. Mr. Douglas is named as having been 
trained by the inventor. ‘The same principle is equally appli- 
cable to toll bars as to park gates; and, indeed, is the more im- 
portant in its uses the more extended is the span of the gate. 
Fig. 37. is a park gate with wickets on this plan. The span of 
the gate is 12 ft. ; the wickets are 23 ft. wide, and 6 ft. high. The 
supporters may be made of open iron castings. ‘The wickets 
could be made for about 18s. apiece, the gate itself for 4/. or 
51. 10s. in all. A very small fraction indeed of the price com- 
monly paid for park gates of similar appearance and show. It 
is not yet ten months since the first of these gates was put up; 
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and so much have they been in demand ever since, that Mr. 
Douglas had orders for betwixt thirty and forty of them, of 
which one was for Earl Gray, Howick Hall. 

London, Dec. 1839. 


[TuE principles of construction exhibited in these gates may 
afford suggestions for combinations of iron wires and rods, to 
serve as skeleton roofing, upper flooring of cottages, and more 
especially for fire-proof flooring and roofing. — Cond. ] 


Art. VI. On the Management of Conical Boilers, with some Observ- 
ations on the comparative Strength and Economy of different Kinds 
of Fuel. By Joun RoGeErs, Jun., F.R.S. F.H.S. 


In drawing up the description of the conical boilers, which 
appeared in the Gardener’s Magazine for the last month, I pur- 
posely abstained from any minute details respecting fuel and 
management. Some experiments in which I was then engaged, 
on the comparative efficiency, as well as the relative economy, 
of various kinds of fuel being now complete, I proceed to lay 
the results of them before the public, premising my account 
with a few words on the general management of the boilers, in 
which, as the points touched upon are of material importance, I 
must run the risk of a little repetition. 

In the first place, I wish it to be clearly understood, that no 
caking or bituminous coal, or indeed any coal which produces 
smoke, should ever be employed, except so far as a small quan- 
tity of coal will always be found mixed with good cinders. 
Partial inefficiency, or total failure, and an extreme waste, will 
assuredly follow every attempt to use improper fuel; and cin- 
ders, coke, or Welsh coal alone are suitable. 

In the next place, the chimney should not, except under 
peculiar circumstances, exceed 5 ft. in height, nor should the 
aperture of it exceed that of the top of the boiler: generally 
speaking, a chimney of about 3 ft. in height will be found most 
convenient. 
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Lastly, it must be borne in mind that the furnace is to be 
filled full of fuel; and that the fuller it is kept, the more 
steadily and efficiently will it work. If allowed to get low, it 
burns too fiercely, and heat escapes up the chimney. On the 
other hand, the throat of the furnace must not be choked up, 
or the draught may be completely checked; a few days’ experi- 
ence is the best guide on this point. 

One word of caution may be also necessary on the subject of 
clinkering and stoking. Iam afraid some gardeners will be 
quite dismayed when they are informed that the last operation 
is altogether inadmissible. ‘The fuel being thrown in at the 
top, falls by its own weight, and must never = Ibe either poked or 
‘stirred. When the bars are clogged, they are to be cleared 
from below with a_ hook, similar to those employed in Dr. 
Arnott’s stoves, which is furnished with the boilers. If clinkers 
have formed, which will be easily detected, the aperture above 
the bars may be opened, and the clinkers dragged out, with as 
little general disturbance of the fuel'as possible. Where Welsh 
coal is employed, no clinkers are produced, which is a great 
recommendation of this fuel. But, under all circumstances, the 
aperture above the bars should be closed, as directed in my 
former paper, and opened only to remove clinkers. I am par- 
ticular in repeating this direction, because I know that many 
persons will disregard it, and will use this opening to stoke the 
fire ; the consequence of which will be, that their fires will burn 
rapidly to waste, and the apparatus be rendered less efficient : 
nothing but absolute necessity has induced me to give them the 
opportunity of so doing, by adopting this opening in front. 

The following experiments were made with a 10-inch cast- 
iron boiler, of the form described in my former paper. It is set 
precisely in the manner there directed, with this exception, that 
instead of a chimney partly brick and partly iron, with 
a feeding-door in front, as there figured, my chimney 
is a mere cone of sheet iron, with a T-piece at the 
top, as shown in the annexed sketch. (fig. 38.) It is 
2 ft. 9in. high to the top of the ‘T-piece, 8 in. diameter 
at the base, and 31in. at the top. It is lifted on and 
off by hand; and, as it is never too hot to touch, if the 
fire be properly managed, it affords both a criterion of 
the management of the fire, and a proof that little heat 
is wasted by the chimney. It is light and easily moved, 
and its conical form prevents it from being easily 
blown off, of which there might otherwise be some 
danger. ‘This boiler is attached to 44 square feet of radiating 
surface, in a small hot-house, 14 ft. by 12 ft. The heating pipes 
consist of 22 ft. of 4-inch, and 39 ft. of 2-inch, with a few feet 
of leaden connecting pipes, and a copper reservoir containing 
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4.5 gallons. The whole contents of the apparatus are 65 gallons, 
and the work performed by the boiler is about the amount 
which, on an average, I allot to that size. 

It is unnecessary to detail, in a practical publication like the 
present, the exact mode of conducting the experiments. It is 
sufficient to say, that every precaution was taken to secure 
accuracy. The whole of the fuel being weighed and noted when 
put on, the temperature was ascertained by two self-register- 
ing thermometers, one in the stove, and one in the open air. 
The observations were made at 8 p.m. and 8 a.M., or nearly so; 
and the mean temperatures given are the mean of these tem- 
peratures thus noted, and of the minimum which occurred by 
night in the interval. The mean temperatures by night thus 
obtained, during the continuance of the experiments, are as 
follow : — 


Outer air - mean 33°85° = minimum 21°5°. 
Stove - - ditto 65°62° - ditto - 61°. 


The mean temperature artificially maintained was therefore 
Sittin 

The fuel employed in the first experiment was oven-burnt 
coke of the best quality, and cinders. ‘The cinders were the 
ordinary refuse of the house, freed from dust and ashes by 
being sifted through a cross-wired iron sieve, having 16 aper- 
tures to the square inch, being one of the finest generally em- 
ployed in gardens: every thing, therefore, larger than a pea, 
was retained as fuel; and such cinders are best adapted to these 
boilers. 

The fire was lighted on February 10th, and continued burn- 
ing for the fourteen days during which the experiment was 
continued. The attention it received and the ordinary manage- 
ment were as follows :— Between 6 and 7 a.m. the fire was 
cleared, and clinkered if necessary, the fire-brick plug being 
taken out for this purpose; 44 lb. or one gallon of coke was 
then thrown in, and about an hour afterwards 93]b. or one 
peck of cinders. This fuel lasted till 5 Pp. m., when the fire was 
again cleared and made up for the night, by the addition of 
91 1b. or a peck of cinders. Slight variations took place in the 
management, as occasion dictated. ‘The first peck of cinders 
was sometimes put on at twice, when the fire happened not to 
be sufficiently burnt down to receive them at once: on some 
days rather more was burnt, as will be seen by the average. 
The excess of coke, however, there indicated, arose principally 
from a large quantity having been employed at first, till expe- 
rience showed that it not only burnt to waste itself, but uselessly 
destroyed the other fuel. Ina short time, the quantity above 
stated was found to be uniformly sufficient; and I have since 
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found that the coke is altogether unnecessary, and my boiler is 
worked with cinders only. ‘ 

The average daily consumption of fuel per 24 hours on the 
whole experiment, was as follows: coke 6% lb., cinders 213 Ib. ; 
making a total of 2721b. per day, say 28 lb., something under 
two thirds of a bushel.* 

Having obtained a satisfactory average with coke and cinders, 
Inext tried Welsh coal: the experiment in this case was con- 
tinued for seven days. 6 |b. of coke were employed on the first 
day in lighting it; and it took, in addition, 38 lb. of Welsh coal to 
fill the furnace, and get up the heat, as the water was nearly cold. 
After this, 19lb. per twenty-four hours was the regular con- 
sumption; of which 831b. were put on about 7 a.m., and 
83 lb. about 5h. 30m. p.m. ‘The fire, of course, never went out 
during this period ; indeed, not one third of the contents of the 
furnace was consumed in the morning. 

Nothing can surpass the efficacy of this fuel: it burns entirely 
away without any waste; it produces neither clinkers nor smoke; 
and, upon an accurate calculation, the total waste by the chimney 
does not exceed 23 per cent of the heat produced ; and it is more 
durable than any other fuel. ‘The only precaution necessary is 
to break it to pieces about the size of eggs, or rather larger, using 
it dust and all together. As it produces no clinkers, there is no 
occasion to take out the fire-brick plug; and the only attention 
requisite is to clear the bars two or three times a day; but even 
this is scarcely necessary if the apertures of the bars be suffi- 
ciently large, as the coal burns entirely to dust. I find, however, 
that it requires rather a stronger draught than other kinds of 
fuel; so that, where it is to be permanently employed, the chim- 
ney should be half as high again as I have recommended above; 
say 4 ft. 6 in. instead of 3 ft. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing details that coke, by 
itself, is not a suitable fuel for these boilers; unless, at any time, 
it be necessary to produce heat very rapidly. ‘That which I em- 
ployed is of the best and strongest quality; but, nevertheless, all 
coke being coarse and very porous, allows an excessive draught, 
and burns away rapidly, wasting much heat by the chimney; 
and, even if this evil could be obviated, the fuel itself being so 
very light, the furnace will scarcely contain enough to last twelve 
hours. Its specific gravity is about half that of Welsh coal; 
my peck of coke weighed 83 lb., of Welsh coal 19 lb. 

Where fuel is to be bought, unless good cinders can be 


* My bushel of coke weighed 34 1b., of cinders 38 lb.; but, as the quan- 
tities were taken with a gallon measure, the bushel was, I believe, a very 
short one. I understand 40 |b. is the average weight of oven-burnt coke. f 
presume, therefore, my cinders weighed about 45 lb. to the bushel; but I have 
given my quantities by weight, instead of measure, to preclude mistake. 
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obtained cheap, I consider Welsh coal decidedly superior to any 
other; the next best. being coke breeze freed from dust by a 
sieve of the quality mentioned above. It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to observe, that the consumption stated above is that 
of a 10-inch boiler. As the boilers are proportioned to their 
work, a 13-inch will require nearly double; a 15-inch about 
three times the above given quantities of fuel. 

The foregoing details supply every information which can be 
desired by those who employ this boiler; they show what may 
be expected of it, and how its utmost efficiency may be attained. 
I have been particular in detailing them, because they are simple 
and easily followed, and will, I know, insure success. 

Tn conclusion, I would observe that a strict adherence to the 
instructions contained in my former paper, as to fixing, &c., is 
essential to the efficiency of this apparatus. If those instructions 
are observed, its efficacy is certain; but, in proportion as they 
are neglected, it will partially or entirely fail. I must at the same 
time remark that there is no complexity or difficulty about its 
operation: if it be once properly put up, its management is 
exceedingly easy and simple. 

With respect to the boilers themselves, I recommend every 
one who wishes to employ them to apply to Mr. Shewen; be- 
cause I know that those manufactured by him are precisely in 
accordance with my instructions, and a very slight deviation 
from their form may materially impair their efficiency. I have 
no pecuniary interest in the invention, nor was it ever my in- 
tention to appropriate it with that view. But, if I could have 
foreseen, when I first published in 1837, the experience of Dr. 
Arnott’s stove, I should probably have taken out a patent to 
prevent imperfect imitations; as it is, I can only hope to attain 
that end by recommending a person who works under my eye, 
and adheres to my instructions; and I believe Mr. Shewen will 
be found able and willing to furnish the article upon the most 
reasonable terms on which it can be effectually manufactured. 
He will also undertake to fix the apparatus where it is desired ; 
but, by a close adherence to my instructions, any intelligent 
gardener may direct the fixing of it himself. With respect to 
other persons who may think it worth while to manufacture these 
boilers, they will do well to adhere as closely as possible to my 
instructions. 

The conical boiler, in its present form, is the result of con- 
siderable study, of some experience, and of deliberate design; 
and I am doubtful whether it can be materially improved. I shall, 
nevertheless, be most happy to receive any suggestions on the 
subject ; but I must request that those who make them will first 
take the trouble to understand what they write about; and, with 
this view, I recommend to their attentive perusal Mr. Charles 
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Hood’s Treatise on Het-water Apparatus, where the subject is 
thoroughly investigated in all its bearings. In perfecting the 
apparatus, I have done my best; and any one who employs it, 
by following my instructions, may obtain my results, which, I 
think, ought to satisfy him. 

Its adoption in various places is, perhaps, the best evidence 
of its efficiency. Messrs. Loddiges at Hackney, Messrs. Chand- 
ler at Vauxhall, Mr. Wilmot at Isleworth, can, I believe, give 
satisfactory testimony respecting it, besides many private gar- 
deners, among whom I may mention Mr. Johnson at Strath- 
fieldsaye. On the whole, I consider that at Messrs. Chandler’s 
at Vauxhall the most favourable specimen of the apparatus, 
though there are in that one or two defects, which may be easily 
remedied, and which would not occur now after the more com- 
plete experience attained in that and other extensive apparatus. 

Sevenoaks, March 10. 1840. 


ArT. VII. Botanical, Floricultural, and Arboricultural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them; together with 
additional Information respecting Plants (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the ‘* Encyclopedia of Plants,” the ‘‘ Hortus Britannicus,” the 
“« Hortus Lignosus,” and the “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum.” 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c. 

Edwards’s Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Dr. 
Lindley, Professor of Botany in the London University. 

Paaton’s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowermg Plants; 
in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6d. each. 


MALVA\CEZ. 


2005. NUTTA’LLIA [bot. vii. p. 31.. 
malvefldra Part. Mallow-flowered @ A pr 13 au P Texas 1838. D s.p Paxt. mag. of 


Very unlike the species of Nuttallia generally grown. It is a slender ever- 
green species, with flowers very like those of JZalva moschata. It has, as yet, 
only been grown in pots; but will probably prove hardy. It is propagated by 
division of the roots, as it is difficult to strike by cuttings; and seeds have 
been only very sparingly produced. (ag. of Bot., March.) 

Leguminose. 

1257. DILLWY’NIA [bot. vii. p. 27. 
speciosa Part. showy  \_] or 2 my.jn O.c ?N.S. Wales 1638. C s.l.p Paxt. mag. of 
A robust, bushy, evergreen species of Dillwynia, with very showy flowers, 

raised by Messrs. Rollison of Tooting, from seeds received from Baron Hiigel 
of Vienna, without their native country being mentioned. It should be ma- 
naged like heaths, with the exception of adding a little loam to the heath 
mould in which it is grown. It is propagated by cuttings, which strike without 
1840, APRIL. P 
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difficulty; though they may be hastened by the application of “a trifling 
bottom heat, produced by partially decayed bark.” (Paxt. Mag. of Bot., 
March.) 
Rosacee. 
1515. SPIRAA 28324 vacciniiflora. 


‘This species is figured in the Botanic Register for 1840, t.17.; and Dr. 
Lindley observes that the species figured under this name in Loddiges’s Bo- 
tanical Cabinet, t. 1403., appears to him to be S. laxiflora. (Bot. Reg., March.) 

Gesneriacez. 


1698. GESNE‘RIA 
cochlearis Hook. spoon-leaved x ZX) cr 1 jn S Organ Mounts, 1837. R s.l Bot. mag. 3787. 


A handsome species, with very large, thick, concave leaves, and rather small 
flowers, which have a nearly equal spreading limb. Found on the Organ 
Mountains by Mr. Gardner. (Bot. Mag., March.) 

Epacridee. 

Lissanthe verticillata Lindl.— A plant of this rare species has flowered at 
the Horticultural Society’s Garden; but the flowers are “ very small, and of a 
dull purple.” (B. MZ. &., No.26., March.) 

Cactacee. 


1472. CESREUS ; 
Jeucanthus Pfe7ff white-flowered « —] or 3 au W Chile 1830. O s.p Bot. reg. 1840, t. 13, 
Synonyme: Echinocactus leucanthus G//zes. 


This species strongly resembles an Echinocactus, and the flowers, which are 
white, and Gin. long, are spreading, and very handsome. ‘“ The spines are 
brownish when young, and spring from the midst of a quantity of brown wool, 
which becomes grey with age, and finally disappears.” (Bot. Reg., March.) 

Asclepiddee. 

773. GONO*LOBUS 

hispidus Hook. & Arn, hispid $ AJ or 4 jl Br Brazil 1837. C ec Bot. mag. 3786, 

This species differs from the other species of the genus in being sub-erect 
and herbaceous. It also appears half-hardy, and will stand the winter in the 
open air, “if placed at the bottom of a sheltered wall.’ The flowers are “ of 
a peculiarly thick and coriaceous texture,” and of a dark purplish brown. 
They are large, and, being produced in clusters, are ornamental, notwithstand- 
ing their livid colour. The species is a native of South Brazil, and was sent 
home by Mr. Tweedie. 

Solanacce.* 

591. SOLA‘NUM 

uncinéllum Lindl. hook-petaled ?OQ *% pr .. .. jl Pk ... 1836. S c Bot. reg. 1840, 15, 

A pretty little decumbent plant, with pinkish flowers, which flowered in the 
Horticultural Society’s Garden in July, 1837, and then appears to have 
perished. Dr. Lindley observes that, “if the genus Nycterium is to be pre- 
served,” this “ plant will belong to it.” (Bot. Reg., March.) 

Acanthdacee. 


+PHLOGACA'NTHUS Nees. (From phlogos, a flame, and Acanthus, the type of this family; on account of 
its long spike of yellow or flame-coloured flowers.) 
curvifldrus Nees. curved-flowered %(_] or 6 n Y.R Sylhet 1839. C co Bot. mag. 3783. ‘ 
Synonyme: Justicia curvifldra Wail. 


A handsome stove shrub, with leaves about 1 ft. long; with a large thyrsus- 
like raceme of flowers, 6 or 8 inches long. It was found on the mountains 
near Sylhet, and flowered at Woburn in November, 1839. (Bot. Mag., March.) 

Proteaceex. 

* Mangleésia glabrata Lind|.—The plant is nearly allied to Grevillea ; and the 
flowers, which are white, are very small. (B. 17. R., No. 27., March.) 

Orchidacee. 

2510. ONCI’DIUM 30372 stramineum Bot. Reg. 1840, 14. 

+ O. Insleayi Bark.—This species resembles O. papilio, except in having a 
stiff erect stem ; and it has been named by Mr. Barker in honour of his gar- 
dener. (B. M. R., No. 21., March.) 
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Epidéndrum faleatum Lindl., syn. E. Parkinsonianwm Hook. Bot. Mag. 
t. 3778. (B. M. R., No. 20., March.) 
+ Broughtonia atrea Lindl.—A native of Mexico, with bright red flowers, 
devoid of fragrance. (B. M. R., No. 22., March.) 
+ Oberonia cylindrica Lindl. — Flowers small, green, and arranged in a 
cylindrical spike. (B. M. R., No. 23., March.) 
+ Brasavola vendsa Lindl. —‘“ Resembling B. nodosa in habit, but with 
much larger flowers. The lip is white, and the other parts greenish.” (B. MZ. 
R., No. 24., March.) 
+ Leia rubéscens Lindl. — Flowers white, tinged with pink, and produced 
in a loose raceme. (B. M. R., No. 25., March.) 
9477. SATY’RIUM 
pustulatum Zénd/. pustular % tA] or 1... jn Pk C. G. Hope 1800. R s.p Bot. reg. 1840, 18. 
This species, which was grown at Kew in 1800, and has been long lost, 
appears to liave been lately reintroduced. Dr. Lindley, noticing the difficulty 
of growing Cape Orchidez, recommends giving them a complete season of 
rest, by withholding water when they are not in a growing state, and also when 
they are in flower, at which season they should have abundance of light and 
heat. (Bot. Reg., March.) 
+CAMARO‘TIS Lindi. (Kamara, a chamber, ous, an ear; in allusion to the form of the labellum.) 
(mag. of bot. vii. p.25 
purpurea Lindl.; purple-flowered €& TX) pr 4 my Pk East Indies 1837. D p.r.w Paxt. 
A pretty epiphyte, a native of the East Indies, which formed part of the 
collection brought by Mr. Gibson to Chatsworth in 1837. It belongs to the 
section Vandee, and requires a warm moist atmosphere, in which it is grown 
on a rough block of wood, with the bases of its roots protected with moss. 
(Pazt. Mag. of Bot., March.) 
Iridacee. 
+RIGIDE’LLA Lindl. (Rigidus, rigid; rigidity of the flower stalk, when supporting the seed-vessel.) 
flammea Lind?. flame-coloured | % or 5 my S Mexico 1839. S co Bot. reg. 1840, 14, 
This very beautiful plant was found by M. Hartweg in Mexico, and sent 
by him to the Horticultural Society, where it is found to require exactly the 
same treatment as a Tigridia. (Bot. Reg., March.) 
Lilidcee. 
| 1016. ZI’LIUM 30172 specidsum var. albiflbrum Bot. Mag. 3785. 
This variety Sir W. J. Hooker considers to be the Tametoma of the 
Japanese. (Bot. Mag., March.) 


Art. VIII. Remarks on flowering the Renanthéra coccinea. 
By J. WEBSTER. 


Tue treatment held forth by different authors, and the system 
generally adopted, to throw this beautiful orchidaceous plant 
into flower, is to place the plant near the glass, and withhold 
watering it until its stem becomes shriveled, and the whole plant 
assumes a withered unhealthy appearance, and then to resort 
to its former mode of cultivation; when the vital parts again 
become excited, the sap flows to the extremity of its stems, the 
foliage again puts forth, but, in many instances, neither a flower 
stem or a lateral shoot appears, to the great disappointment of 
the cultivator. 

The following is the system which I have resorted to, and from 
which I have obtained the successful result of throwing it into flower 


with the plant in a full state of luxuriance. Having it growing upon 
P 2 
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a log of wood, and the power of removing it at pleasure, in the 
early part of summer I placed the top, or growing part, nearly 
close to the glass, and kept up at all times a liberal supply of 
moisture to the bottom part, in order to keep it in a constant 
state of excitement; so that the sun’s action through the glass 
might cause the young wood and foliage (whence all the nourish- 
ment flows) to become yellow and ripened, thereby retarding its 
growth, and causing it to put forth a flower stem with the plant 
in full health. Before the flower-stem appeared, the shoot at- 
tempted to break in several places, as it made progress in 
growing; when the stem was put foith, I lowered the plant from 
the glass, and the foliage again resumed its healthy appearance. 
EKartham, Feb. 7. 1840. 


Art. 1X. On Melons. By ALEXANDER FORSYTH. 


Tue sorts I should cultivate are, a few Rocks, for their look 
at table at extensive entertainments; Green-fleshed, as being 
economical and fashionable (a middle-sized fruit about 2 Jb. 
weight being considered the best); and Persians, such as the 
Sweet Ispahan and Hoosainees, for their rich aqueous pulp, and 
as by far the most delicate and delicious of the melon tribe. 

Very early melons may be grown in pots, one plant in each, 
to mature one fruit, in the pine-stove, or in a house or pit on 
purpose, where a wholesome high temperature is maintained of 
75° or 80°; the fruit may be supported by being laid on a small 
earthenware saucer, inverted into a larger one suspended from 
the roof. 

Melons planted out in a ridge, on a bed of tan, dung, or 
leaves, under glass, may be advantageously cultivated in the 
following manner. In any house, pit, or frame, where an at- 
mosphere as above described is maintained, sow some seeds in 
thumb-pots, one seed in each pot, which must be kept near the 
glass after the plants are above ground, and be allowed a free 
circulation of air, in order to rear the plants as robust and 
short-stemmed as possible; but, though I detail the process of 
rearing seedlings, I must not be understood to mean that they 
are equal to those raised from cuttings, which process I shall 
here detail : — 

In an atmosphere as above described, let the cutting-pots, 
prepared in the following manner, be placed half a day previous 
to their being used, in order that the mould may be warm, to 
prevent a check by cold soil to the bottom of an exotic cutting. 
If provided with a small crystal bell-glass, or a small hand-light 
closely glazed, that may be used; but if provided with neither, 
which is nothing uncommon, you can doubtless command as 
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much glass in square or fragment, as will cover the mouth of a 
48-sized pot. 

The cuttings should be taken from the extremities of the 

healthiest vines, cut close below the third joint from the tip, and 
inserted in thumb-pots filled with leaf soil and loam mixed, 
about half an inch below the surface of the soil; and these 
placed in the bottom of a 48-sized pot, and the cavity between 
the two pots stuffed with moist moss, and the glass laid over 
the top of the outer pot, which ought to be plunged in a hot- 
bed up to the brim: this is an improvement in striking cuttings 
which I have never made known before, nor have I ever seen 
it practised by any one else. It is a common way to fill a pot 
three fourths full of soil, and in that to insert the cuttings under 
a pane of glass; and I have no doubt, when those that have prac- 
tised that mode come to see this simple improvement, so much 
more workmanlike, and applicable not only to melon cuttings, 
but to all sorts of cuttings, exotic, green-house, and hardy, they 
will feel nowise reluctant to relinquish the old way. The advan- 
tages of this mode are, when the cuttings get up to the glass, 
which they generally do before they have struck root, the outer 
pot can be changed for one a little deeper, and the moist moss 
serves the two-fold purpose of conducting heat and moisture; 
and, as the heat of the tan or dung bed will be 30° or 40° above 
that of the atmosphere of the house or pit (a good tan bed will 
range about 110° at 6 in. deep), it will be communicated through 
the outer pot to the atmosphere around the cuttings, thereby 
accelerating their striking root: this latter is an advantage 
possessed in common with the old system over the bell-glass 
propagating pot. 
_ To some readers this may appear trifling and tedious; but 
others, who have to wipe out some hundreds of propagating 
glasses every morning, will find it a far less laborious and 
equally successful method, instead of wiping the glasses, simply 
to turn them over. Many heaths may be struck in this manner, 
by letting the pots stand on a shady shelf for a few weeks, 
and afterwards plunging them in a mild bark bed. 

But to return to the melon culture. Plants being reared, 
either from seeds or cuttings, healthy and robust, are, let us pre- 
sume, in 32-sized pots, about 9 in. high, with leaves as large 
as the palm of the hand. ‘The hot-bed being made up to 
within 18 in. of the glass, and a ridge of loamy turf, mixed with 
one fourth its quantity of dung pulverised to a mould, being laid 
along the centre of the bed, about 12 or 14 inches deep, a day 
or two previous to the planting of the melons; and all fears of 
offensive steam from the bed or linings being guarded against; 
the plants may be turned out of the pots along the centre of the 


ridge, about 1 ft. apart for a bed 9 ft. wide, or for a 6-foot 
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bed about 15 in. apart, with a fine sweet moist heat, such as 
could be breathed comfortably, about 75° to 85°. Excess im 
quantity of heat is not so much to be feared as inferior quality 
of heat. A strong heat will rarefy the air and cause ventilation 5 
to facilitate which, a small aperture should be left open, say 
2 of an inch, at the top of every light, and this eighteen or twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four. The time that J should shut up 
close, would be at uncovering in the morning (which should be 
done as soon as it is light); and after syringing or steaming them 
in the evening, when no more air is wanted for the day heat. 

Plants raised from cuttings show fruit with less vine than 
those reared from seeds; and this is the best remedy, in con- 
junction with keeping them rather dry at the roots, for the ever- 
crying evil, that the ‘* vines have run all over the bed without 
showing fruit.” I should prefer leaving a plant reared from a 
cutting entire, without stopping, until it shows fruit; those raised 
from seed must be topped, as they generally draw up weak and 
long-jointed, if left entire. I should top them for the first time, 
as soon as they show the rough leaf, and again as they advance, 
say, when they have made 2 ft. of vine, in order to produce 
fruitful laterals. When fruit appears, they must be carefully 
managed to prevent sudden atmospheric changes; and, during ~ 
the time that they are in flower, water over head must be dis- 
pensed with, and gentle vapour only occasionally raised, to 
nourish the leaves, for it would be injurious to keep the flowers 
too moist at this time. Every female blossom must now be care- 
fully impregnated ; and, as soon as the fruits are set and beginning 
to swell, plenty of moisture and a closer atmosphere will be 
of the greatest service till they are swelled full size, when mois- 
ture at the root, and also vapour on the leaves, must be finally 
dispensed with. As soon as a reasonable number of fruits are 
swelling favourably, say three to six on a plant, the rest, with 
every leaf and lateral, for which some good reason is not 
pledged, must unsparingly be discarded; leaving always one 
leaf, or perhaps two, beyond every fruit; and let every fruit be 
elevated on an inverted earthen saucer. ‘To grow very early 
melons, dry heat is indispensable, as every leaf, in moist weather, 
ought to be carefully dried once every day; and, in hot weather, 
every leaf ought to be as carefully moistened, by means of va~ 
pour or syringing. Before the fruit appears, and also when it is 
ripening off, a well ventilated atmosphere is best; but, whilst the 
fruits are swelling, closeness and humidity will be found to answer 
the purpose best. An occasional dusting of powdered charcoal 
and lime, mixed with sulphur and Scotch snuff, will go far to 
prevent the ravages of insect enemies. 

The bed must be soiled over to the same depth as the ridge 
was originally made, at different times, as the progress of the 
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roots shall dictate; and the roots must be supplied with soft 
well aerated water, as the firmness or flaccidity of the leaves 
must determine. As little shading as possible should be given, 
as the plants should be inured to the full sun as soon as possible; 
the minimum heat may be 70°, and the maximum 90°, though 
100° would do no harm, even with the lights close, provided 
the laps and crannies about them were closed, or with the lights 
not closed, provided the transition were not rapid. 
Isleworth, October 1826. 


Art. X. On the Turkey Onion. By JAmMEes ALEXANDER, late 
Gardener at Maeslough Castle. 


I HEREWITH send you a few seeds of the new Turkish onion, 
the first of which I received in 1834 from Mr. Wright, editor 
of the Hereford Journal. 1 have grown some of the Turkey 
onion every year since 1834. It grows considerably larger than 
any other sort that I have seen; I have had some of them that 
weighed 23 lb. each. I exhibited at the Hereford Horticultural 
Society for several years three onions of this sort, which weighed 
about 5 lb. 10 oz. each year ; an extra prize was awarded for them 
every year that they were exhibited. I sow the seeds in January 
in a hot-bed, and plant them out, if the weather is favourable, in 
the beginning of April, on a south-east border, in drills 14 in. 
apart, and 8in. in the row. The ground is frequently hoed 
about them during the summer, and occasionally watered with 
manured water. 

Little Chelsea, Feb. 20. 1840. 


Art. XI, On sowing the Early scarlet Horn Carrot as a main Crop; 
and on storing it in Winter. By JAMES Seymour, Gardener at 
_ Ashridge Park. 


I make my first sowing from the Ist to the 10th of February; 
and the second in the last week of February or the first week in 
March. ‘These sowings are made upon a gentle hot-bed, using 
a dry sandy soil. I thin when very young, and keep a very 
vigilant eye to slugs when the plants are coming up; I have 
always found watering occasionally with lime water to destroy 
the slugs. I likewise make a sowing upon a south border about 
the first week in March, to succeed those upon the hot-beds. 
For my main crop, I sow from the 27th of March to the 10th 
of April, in rows 1 ft. apart, and the alleys 2 ft. wide; always 
thinning the crop when very young to about 6in. in the row, 
likewise taking care to do this while it rains, if possible. If the 


weather proves very dry, I water pretty freely. 
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I have grown the Orange, Surrey long, Altringham, &c.; and 
have found the Early scarlet Horn the best for our family, as it 
is very productive and good in quality, and does not require the 
depth of soil, or the distance between the plants, which the larger 
sorts do. I have found this sort to keep quite as well as the 
other kinds. I likewise sow a few rows of the Altringham and 
the New white Altringham for a change. I find the Altring- 
ham the best of the large sorts. ‘The Early scarlet Horn can 
be sown as late as June, if young carrots are in request during 
summer. I have found, by sowing the same piece of ground 
several years together with carrots, that the roots become much 
more free from the attacks of the wire-worm (E/later lineatus 
Linn.) and other insects. When I came here, in the autumn of 
1836, I found the carrots so much eaten and cankered that there 
was scarcely a free bit to be got out of a root, and they were 
likewise very bad-tasted. When the carrots are taken up, and 
all the refuse cleared away, I then give the piece of ground 
a good sprinkling all over with quicklime, and let it remain two 
or three days; then I give it another sprinkling as before, and 
dig it in to destroy the worms, slugs, &c., which are lower down ; 
the drier the weather is, the better for the lime taking effect. 
Using lime, and digging the ground over several times previously 
to sowing in the following spring, are attended with a very bene- 
ficial result. In 1837 I sowed the same piece of ground with — 
carrot, and in the autumn they were much better than in 1836. 
In 1838 and 1839 the carrots were entirely free from speck, and 
likewise well-tasted. 

Taking up and storing the Roots. — When I think of taking 
my carrots up, I choose a dry time for that purpose, and have 
the tops mown off to 6 in. high, the day previous to digging 
them, and cleared away; I then take a three-pronged fork, and 
commence digging. I lay the roots in a sort of line, as they are 
dug up, to dry. I have likewise men to follow the diggers for 
the purpose of cutting the tops off, which is done quite close 
to the root. ‘This is very easy to accomplish with the Al- 
tringham, Orange, &c., but requires a little more care with the 
Early scarlet Horn, as it is hollow-crowned, and will perhaps 
want cutting over once or twice from the time of taking up to 
the June following. I always make three sortings in my car- 
rots: the first contains all the finest, which [keep for dinner par- 
ties, and for sending to London in the spring, when the family 
is there; the second sorting is for the use of the parlour; and 
the last sorting is for general purposes. When I begin to pack 
them, I do not pack them close to the wall, as is generally the 
case, but leave a vacuity of 8 in. on the wall side, for the cold 
air to pass round them, which, I find, prevents the roots from 
growing and rotting, I store them upon the north side of a 
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ground-floor apple-room, and have found them to keep very 
well till June. 
Frithsden Gardens, Ashridge, Herts, Feb. 17. 1840. 


Art. XII. Some Remarks on the Culture of the White Carrot. 
By W. Masters, F.H.S. &c., of the Exotic Nursery, Canterbury. 


WHENEVER a new vegetable is introduced, although I would 
by no means put aside the varieties in common use to which it 
most nearly approximates, yet I would recommend that the 
novelty should have a fair trial against those of long known and 
established repute; and then, even if it is not found in itself to 
be superior, before it is utterly discarded, I would ascertain if it 
possesses properties that, either by culture or by hybridising, 
would increase its own merits or those of its nearest allies. By 
this means we may hope that one out of many novelties will 
prove of superior value to those already in cultivation; and that 
progressive improvement will be realised, either in increased 
production on a given space, or in better flavour, or more nutri- 
tive qualities, in the subject of our experiments. 

About seven or eight years ago I received from the Horticul- 
tural Society, and also from France, a few seeds of the White 
Carrot, which I sowed in the nursery in company with the sorts 
that are usually grown, and found the new comer increase in size 
more rapidly than the Orange, or even the Altringham varieties. 
At that time, believing them adapted only for kitchen use, we 
repeatedly tasted them during their growth, and also when they 
had acquired maturity: my friends’ and my own opinion coincided ; 
we mutually pronounced them, neither in flavour nor appearance, 
at all equal to the common kinds. 

The greater weight that the white variety acquired, under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances, was an object too important to be 
passed over, and accordingly several of our agriculturists were 
induced to grow patches of the White Carrot in their fields as 
food for horses; and in the neighbourhood of Ashford, in this 
county, many acres have been grown during the past year, and, 
as far as weight is concerned, with entire success. ‘The land 
best adapted for its culture appears to be of a sandy character, 
and even in some instances a considerable growth has been ob- 
tained upon almost a pure sand. ‘This, then, constitutes its chief 
value; it may be profitably cultivated upon lands that are at 
present utterly worthless. In our county there are hundreds of 
acres between Deal and the Sand Hills, now waste, that might be 
made to produce this vegetable; and in Suffolk, near Brandon, 
where many acres of a similar character exist, and that hitherto 
have neither yielded employment to the labourer nor profit to 
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the landlord, its growth might be encouraged so as amply to 
repay the outlay. On some of the worst soils that it has been 
tried upon in this neighbourhood, about a ton per acre has been 
produced ; and upon others of a sandy nature, where cultivation 
had been farther advanced, eighteen and even twenty tons have 
been obtained upon the same space. 

This variety has the power of collecting nourishment where 
the sorts previously grown would be incapable of procuring it; 
or, as the growers express it, would be burnt up. We must not, 
with this advantage, however, overlook its defects. 

It will be readily inferred, from what has preceded, that al- 
though a greater quantity of vegetable matter is produced on a 
given space, yet its relative quality as food is not equal to that 
of other kinds; its weight and bulk being made up by a larger 
quantity of watery particles. This circumstance accounts for the 
fact, that the roots, when stored up, are more liable to decay than 
those of the ordinary kinds. 

It may be interesting to some to know the mode of culture 
adopted in this neighbourhood, although it differs little from that 
pursued in the other varieties; and, as the season is fast ap- 
proaching for sowing, I am not without hopes that it may be 
more extensively proved than it hitherto has been. The best 
time for sowing appears to be the last week of April, and the 
two first in May; for not only is it difficult to make the seed ve- 
getate if sown earlier, but, of those that do succeed, many of the 
strong plants will put up flowering stems, and thus reduce the 
value and weight of the crop. 

I may here caution growers against saving seeds from those 
plants that start prematurely, for by this practice, in a few gene- 
rations, the stock would return to its wild condition, an annual; 
and thus, by losing its increase of succulency acquired by culture, 
lose all its value as an article of food. 

The land should be worked till it becomes very finely broken; 
and the drills into which the seeds are to be placed should be 
very shallow. The distance from row to row must be regulated by 
the soil and its condition; but the space of from 10in. to 14 in. 
asunder, according to the circumstances named, will be found 
the most proper: for it will allow ample space for the plants to 
grow, and gives facility to hoe and thin out the superabundant 
ones; which latter operation should be commenced early, or the 
vigour of the seedling plants will be greatly diminished. 

Canterbury, March, 1840. 


Art. XIII. On the Culture and Preservation of Potatoes. By ROBERT 
Lymsurn, Secretary to the Kilmarnock Horticultural Society. 


In the January number of the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
there is an essay by Mr. Aitken, nurseryman, Castle Douglass, on the culture 
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of the potato ; and in the Zransactions of the Highland Society, bound up in 
the same number, there are a paper on their preservation for domestic use, 
and a digest of both papers; also in the number for this present month there 
is a criticism on these by Mr. Towers, author of the Domestic Gardener's 
Manual; and, as f think a little might be added to all these, if you think the 
following remarks suitable for your valuable periodical, they may help to 
throw a little additional light on a subject which will be allowed by all to be 
of vast importance. Mr. Aitken in his essay attaches great importance to the 
raising of new varieties from seed, the want of attention to which he describes 
as producing a taint in the potato ; Mr. Towers, in his criticism on this point, 
seems to think there is no foundation for this opinion, and founds his refu- 
tation principally on the new theory, lately propounded by Mr. Main, that 
every seed contains within itself all the parts capable of being developed in the 
future plant ; and that all the buds and branches to be developed in the future 
tree will be found contained in embryo in the seed from which it sprang. 
But this theory itself has yet to stand the test of experience. It will not be 
easy to demonstrate its fallacy from microscopical observation; but neither 
can we demonstrate its truth by the same means, though, as far as observation 
will guide us, it is rather in favour of its truth. If it is true, however, there 
will be a normal quantity of parts, as, for instance, of buds: and so far Mr. 
Anthony Tod Thomson seems to favour this theory; for, in his Elements of 
Botany, he says that no more buds will at any time be developed on a plant, 
than this normal number ; that, as the tree continues to grow, every suc- 
ceeding year’s growth leads from a few of the terminal buds of the previous 
one-year’s shoot, and the others become latent or concealed below the bark ; 
that, as the stem swells in bulk, the buds continue to follow the bark outwards 
by the medullary rays of the wood ; and that, if the stem is cut over, no other 
buds will push but these, which, if rubbed off once, will spring again and no 
oftener. I have, however, often observed, in trees cut over, a far greater than 
this normal quantity of buds to spring ; and, in particular, I recollect of having 
made the observation on the stump of a tree which had been cut down-at 
Monkwood Grove: if my recollection serves me right, it was a sycamore; and, 
round the whole edge of the cut, the buds were clustered in many thousands. 
I pointed it out to Mr. Smith at the time, and we both remarked on the ne- 
cessity of practice to the correction of theory. About two years ago, also, we 
had one of our dahlia roots, one of the duplicates we were springing on a 
little hot dung, on the crown of which, contrary to the usual number of buds, 
the top, which was raised into a conical shape, was crowded with hundreds of 
buds upon buds like bees ina hive. What shall we make, also, of the clusters of 
young shoots found like birds’ nests on the tops of birch trees, &c.? Are these 
all normal? and would they not be much better explained by the power of 
that vital energy so every where present and so little known, which, as in the 
animal economy it is found to possess the power of forming bone and muscle 
and all the animal tissues from the same blood, sometimes even depositing 
bone in the vital organ of the heart, so, in like manner, in the vegetable 
economy, is found, stimulated by the accumulated deposits from the leaves 
in a favourable autumn, converting the leaf-bud into the rudiments of flower 
and fruit ; and, as in the instances above quoted, forming innumerable buds, 
totally independent of any former normal numbers. Mr. Towers extends this 
theory so far, as to reckon seeds no more important a part of the series of 
individual species, than the tubers of the rhizomata of tuberous roots like the 
potato, or than the cuttings or grafts of other plants ; but we see this series 
broke im upon in innumerable instances, by the hybrids raised between species, 
which would not take place were the whole series of individuals included in 
their first origin. 

Mr. Knight, to whose authority Mr. Towers seems to pay great deference, 
was of a contrary opinion. It was a favourite theory of that gentleman’s, that 
the Golden Pippin and other old sorts of apples, though continued by grafting 
on healthy young stocks, would lose their vigour as the original tree decayed ; 
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and there was a necessity of raising new sorts from seeds, to replace the old 
and decaying varieties. This theory has no doubt been carried too far, it has 
been affirmed that all the grafts would die when the original tree died ; and 
Mr. Aitken, I think, has also attached too much importance to it in the 
potato; but that it is true to a certain extent, experience will warrant us in 
affirming. This district, and about Paisley, has long been famous for raising 
ranunculuses from seed; and so superior in vigour are those recently raised 
from seed to the older varieties, that it is customary for florists to point out 
the new seedlings, in the beds of flowers belonging to their neighbours, before 
they have come into flower, merely by the extra vigour of the piants; and so 
well is this known, and so much calculated on, that it is customary to hear 
florists talking of destroying their old varieties, and to continue to grow from 
seed only: the same thing has been remarked about the seedling pinks, and 
we never have the large sorts of Lancashire gooseberries to come up to their 
first-declared weights. 1am, therefore, of opinion, that more attention ought 
to be paid to the raising of new varieties from seed, and that much of the 
‘success will depend on selecting the best varieties to breed from, and also the 
most vigorous individuals of that variety; much also may be done in blending 
prolific and farinaceous varieties, &c. Mr. Aitken, however, I think, attaches 
too much importance to this. Any want of vigour arising from the age of the 
variety must come on gradually, and cannot, as Mr. Towers remarks, come 
and go with wet and dry seasons: some peculiarity must be sought for in the 
nature of those seasons in which the failure occurred ; and’ to the excessive 
and long continued drought which prevailed throughout the most of Scotland 
in the years alluded to, precisely at the period when the tubers should have 
germinated, we must certainly look for the principal cause. We have had long 
continued drought in other seasons: -but, if sufficient moisture is found to 
germinate the tubers, and allow them to protrude their fibres into the ground, 
they may fail in vigour afterwards from a want of moisture ; the plant may not 
grow so strong, but the fibres are strong and active in this species of plant, 
and it is not easily killed when once begun to grow. As a proof that drought 
did the most mischief, I need only remark that, in our own experience in that 
greatest year of failure, we had not a single failure in the nursery grounds, 
where the soil was well broke with the spade and the moisture and heat re- 
tained ; while the same potatoes, from the same heap, and planted at the same 
time by the plough in Mr. Fowld’s field, were a total failure, from the rough 
and lumpy state of the ground: many other causes no doubt assisted. Tubers 
for seed too long cut and exposed to the weather, as Mr. Towers remarks, 
will lose their vigour; they may be thrown together in heaps after cutting, 
or thrust into sacks, and thus heated and spoiled; they may be too ripe when 
lifted, or too green; the drills may be too long exposed to drought before 
planting; the dung may be insufficiently rotted : all of these may cause partial 
failures, but the excessive and widely extended failures of these seasons were 
more deeply seated. Mr. Aitken’s directions as to having the ground well 
pulverised are excellent. Too much attention cannot be paid to this: it should 
be broken as small as possible, and done in dry weather ; when the particles of 
earth are minute, and thoroughly dried on the surface, they keep separate 
unless the after rains are heavy indeed. Confined air is retained in great 
quantities between the particles which retain the heat ; any showers and dews 
that fall are not so speedily evaporated ; and thus heat and moisture, two of 
the most principal requisites in vegetation, are greatly increased. 

In planting with the plough, especially if the ground is ploughed wet, it is 
too often planted with potatoes in a rough and lumpy condition, and the 
drought penetrating, and the heat escaping, the tuber is left without the 
necessary agents in furthering germination; and being generally planted from 
cuts not whole, and thus deprived of the skin which nature has provided for 
its preservation, it is no wonder if it become exhausted and perish. Mr. 
Aitken and Mr. Towers both approve of unripe tubers being planted, and the 
former goes into considerable detail as to the methods of procuring these ; 
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but I would prefer the tubers grown on peat soil to unripe ones; there is a 
vigour in these which cannot be attained to, though they are lifted never so 
green in loamy soil. Mr. Aitken advises to cut over the stems, and leave the 
potatoes in the ground a considerable time before raising ; but, if the stems are 
cut so low as to divest them of leaves, they will get little good in the ground; 
and, if left long, the buds may shoot from the tuber, and weaken them. I 
would rather advise to have them taken up, and spread on the ground, and 
turned till the skin gets green, and something approaching to the nature of 
bark on the stem; every one in the practice of planting potatoes, will know 
the superior vigour of those cuts which are taken from the potatoes growing 
out of the surface and become green ; and we may have the whole of our seed 
potatoes of the same nature, for a very little trouble. I am of opinion we may 
err in lifting potatoes too soon, as well as too late; when the food is first de- 
posited as the future food of the young embryo, whether in tuber or seed, it is 
deposited in the form of mucilage, which is the least organised state of the sap, 
and it is subsequently by the deposition of carbon ripened into sugar and farina 
or starch. Before the starch can become food for the young embryo in the 
spring, it must again be reduced into the state of mucilage ; the first organised 
state of the food is, therefore, the most suitable nourishment for the young 
embryo, and hence the superiority of unripe seed corn and potatoes to that 
which is very much ripened: but the food will not preserve and keep through 
the winter in this state; being so low in the state of organisation, it sooner 
decays, and we may err in lifting too green as well as too ripe. The food in 
its most highly organised state of farina or starch has been, by some of our 
best writers on vegetable physiology, compared to particles of mucilage sur- 
rounded with a shell; and it requires a good deal of heat and moisture, with in 
some cases the presence of an alkali, to reduce this starch into mucilage. The 
earth is the great stomach or laboratory of the food of plants ; and, if we are 
careful to give it justice by a proper degree of pulverisation, we will have less 
cause to complain of too ripe seed. Mr. Aitken has given very excellent di- 
rections for the preparing of the sets, in beds set apart for that purpose, before 
planting out; and the lime he recommends to be sprinkled in its quick or 
powdery state, amongst the sets when preparing, is of great use in their ger- 
mination ; it furnishes the alkali required, extracts carbon from the starch, gives 
out heat, and assists powerfully in the sclution of the food, as more par- 
ticularly described in an essay of mine published some years ago in your 
pages. (See Vol. XIV. p. 71.) 

The paper in the Quarterly Journal has excellent instructions for the pre- 
servation of potatoes. The principal aim of the writer is to keep the tubers 
from germinating, by preserving in cool, shaded, dry situations, and by frequent 
turning; this decreases the heat and moisture, which are the two most 
essential agents in vegetation. But I am of opinion it will be possible to 
destroy the vitality of the embryo, without hurting the flour of the potato. 
Heat and moisture are both necessary to vegetation, but they must be applied 
at the same time; if we apply heat without moisture to a considerable degree, 
we destroy the vitality of the seed altogether, without injuring the farinaceous: 
food contained in the seed or root, so far as domestic purposes are concerned, 
which was the thing wanted by the Highland Society. Most dealers in seeds, 
and most nurserymen, are familiar with the effects of kiln-drying seed. When 
beech mast is collected in England for sowing, it is often immersed in water 
for the purpose of skimming off the bad seeds and refuse, which from their 
lightness rise to the top ; and it is then spread on the top of a malt-kiln to 
dry before sending off. We have had this seed frequently sown in the nursery 
grounds, and exposed to all the rains that fell for six months, without vege- 
tating, and, at the end of this time, as white and full in the kernel as when. 
sown. The seed of larch fir, being difficult to extract from the cone, is often 
put on the kiln head, and we have often the same complaints of it. The seed 
when cut is as full of flour as before, only, if magnified, it is deficient in 
moisture ; the substance of the food has lost its waxy appearance, but is still 
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as good for food to animals. 1 would, therefore, advise spreading the potatoes 
required for domestic use, for some time on a heated kiln, and they will after- 
wards keep for any required time on a dry loft without trouble. In the digest 
it seems to be doubted, whether the ripe or unripe potato will be best to 
keep for domestic use; but undoubtedly the ripe potato, containing most 
flour and being least apt to decompose, as before stated, will be most fit for 
that purpose. Flour is more nutritive to animals than mucilage, and the 
floury potato will always be selected at table, in preference to the waxy. 

I perceive the Highland Society has offered this year a premium for the 
best essay on the excrement of plants; and if you can find room for my 
remarks on the subject [inserted in p.218.], it may help some who have time 
and apparatus to analyse the deposit, In the case of the spruce, I think it is 
similar to turf, and acts both by decomposition reducing it into soluble food, 
and by keeping the soil open for the admission of air, which may be de- 
composed with the manure, and yield carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, the three 
bases of all vegetable productions, and also nitrogen, a stimulant. 

We have grown some of our fine plants in pots, drained with bruised bones, 
and have found that the fibres refused to enter it ; they contracted in their 
length, swelled out, and had not a very healthy appearance. I think, there- 
fore, bruised bones would not be suitable for glass cases, unless ground to very 
small and fermented dust ; well-rotted leaves would be the safest, and animal- 
ised carbon would give the most nutriment in least bulk. Carbon is what is 
principally wanted as food for plants, but does not enter the spongioles of the 
fibres freely till converted into a saponaceous matter by alkalies ; and this 
requisite state is best found in well-decomposed manure ; a mixture of horse 
and cow dung, rotted into the state of a black oily peat, is generally allowed 
the best of all. 

Kilmarnock, March 14. 1840. 


REVIEWS. 


Art. I. Hints for the Use of Highland Tenants and Cottagers. By 
a Proprietor. 8vo, pp. 273, 6 lithographs. Inverness. 


Srr F. A. Mackenzie, an enlightened and benevolent High- 
land landlord, has written this work for the benefit of his cotter 
tenants, and published it in pages of English alternating with 
pages of Gaelic. The information it contains is admirably 
adapted for the improvement of those for whom it is intended ; 
and as the author does not attempt too much, and proposes to 
introduce every innovation by degrees, there can be no doubt of 
his success. ‘The hints relate not only to the building of cot- 
tages and management of cottage gardens and small farms, but 
to the treatment of live stock and their diseases, to domestic 
economy and cookery, including the making of clothes, the © 
treatment of common diseases, &c. In short, the work includes 
the following heads, which we quote to show that it is a model of 
its kind, and worthy of being imitated by proprietors in Wales, 
and in many parts of England. 1. Food. 1. Diseases and Me- 
dicine. 111. Clothing. iv. Houses, Furniture, &c. v. Boats, 
Fishing Implements, &c. vi. Agricultural Implements, &c. 
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vit. Cattle, Horses, Pigs, &c. Diseases. itt. Gardens, Seeds, 
Fruits, Vegetables. 1x. Education, Morals, &c. 

The following quotation may be read with advantage by all of 
us : — 


“ But, although I have not commenced by the usual formalities of a preface 
and introduction, it may be well, before stating the different heads under 
which it is intended to consider the subject of this little work, to remind you 
that success in any thing depends upon your own exertions, and that were 
the most perfect rules laid down for your guidance, the benefit to be derived 
depends wholly upon the mode of application. No proverb is more true than 
that where one man thrives another will starve; but you are not to imagine 
that the success of the one or the misfortune of the other depends upon blind 
chance. Every tradesman can perform the work in which he has been in- 
structed, but very different indeed is the quality of work performed by each, 
for that depends on the ingenuity of the individual. So, in the various walks 
of life, he will certainly succeed best, not only who is gifted naturally with the 
most talent, but who calls that talent into action by consideration and per- 
severance, who not only weighs well the subject before commencing an under- 
taking, but who determines to spare no pains in putting his matured ideas- 
into practice. 

“If you closely examine your thriving neighbour, you will uniformly find 
him not only considerate, but constantly laborious in the attainment of some 
useful object. Yet it is impossible to conceal the fact, that, with the majority 
of you, indolence and a negligent waste of time prevail to a degree unknown 
in those countries where greater comfort and plenty reign; for, with every 
allowance for the slaving toil you undergo at seed time, your care and assiduity 
in harvest, and the anxiety with which you prosecute the fishing when any 
chance of success presents itself, every unprejudiced person will allow that 
your destruction of precious time is such as in any other country would prove 
totally ruinous. 

“ Keeping in view, then, that idleness is the root of all evil, be assured that 
if you take care of the hours the years will not be neglected. Nor is it by 
violent exertions for a limited period, but by an easy constant occupation of 
your time that you can expect prosperity. 

“To impress this the more forcibly, for it is a subject of the most vital 
importance, I may illustrate it by two examples familiar to yourselves. Do 
you not generally attribute your inferior crops to the want of manure, and 
would not-a larger quantity be of essential service? You undoubtedly will 
answer in the affirmative, and I can then prove arithmetically that a full 
supply is always in your power. For, if but one basket, containing a cubic 
foot of seaware, be collected each tide, or six baskets each week, and added 
to an equal quantity of earth, gravel, or clay, according to the nature of your 
lands, and mixed up with the house sweepings, ashes, and house refuse, which 
in a well-swept house will not be less than two baskets per week, it will 
stand thus :— 


313 cubic feet of sea ware. 
313 ————— of clay, moss, gravel, or earth. 
104. ————— of house sweepings and ashes. 


27)730(264 cubic yards. 


Now, allowing this compost to subside one half, it will give you rather more 
than 13 or 14 solid yards of the best compost manure, sufficient to dung half 
a Scotch acre of land for potatoes, and the acquirement of which will not 
occupy two hours of the time now so often wasted. To collect this in a’ 
short time would be a work of great fatigue, though by degrees it may be ac= 
complished without inconvenience; and yet, though apparently so simple an 
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operation, very much depends upon the manner of conducting it. In econo- 
mising your time; in employing your children thus usefully; in the difference 
between placing your compost in an elevated situation, or where it can receive 
the dropping and urine from your cows, all these considerations must be 
turned to account. 

« Aoain, how often do you complain that your lands are sterile, from the 
heaps of stones which for ages have accumulated; yet count the stones on a 
quarter of an acre capable of being easily carried, and it will soon be evident 
what might have been effected by your ancestors during the last half century 
had they made the most moderate but persevering exertions. Commence 
yourselves and you will very soon find that by removing one stone each day, 
or six in each week, not only will the improvement of your fields, before a year 
has elapsed, astonish your careless neighbours, but exceed your most sanguine 
expectations; and it is no exaggeration to say, that more might thus be effected 
in one season than had been done in the twenty preceding by those who pro- 
bably wasted two or three hours of the twenty-four in abusing the unprofit- 
ableness of the lands in their occupation, whilst the idea of actively employing 
the proper remedy was forgotten.” 


It may be gratifying to our correspondent, Mr. Pringle, to 
know that the instructions for cropping gardens are those given 
by him in the Gard. Mag. for 1838, and copied into our Cottage 
Manual, of which several thousands have been circulated, and 
also by our permission into Wilds’s Guide to Cottagers. A Hor- 
ticultural Society, or Cottage Garden Society, established in 
the Highlands of Scotland by a few such individuals as the 
author of this work, would probably do much to improve the 
gardens of cottagers. 


Art. II. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, &c., lately published, with some Account of 
those considered the more interesting. 


REPORT on the present State of Whitfield Farm, and the Plan proposed for im- 
proving it. To which is added a Letter to the Tenants of Philip Pusey, Esq., 
M.P. for Berkshire. By John Morton. Pamph. 12mo, pp. 110, with a 
coloured plan. London, 1840. 


This little work may be considered as a supplement to Mr. Morton’s 
Treatise on Soils, reviewed in our Vol. XIV. p. 151., and which has been so 
favourably received by the public, and highly spoken of by Dr. Buckland and 
other celebrated geologists. The letter to the tenants of Philip Pusey, Esq., 
M.P., should be read by every landlord, as well as by every tenant. We shall 
be glad to hear of Mr. Morton trying Hart’s improved Berkshire piough, 
noticed in this Magazine, p. 170.; and we should also like to see revived a 
three-wheeled plough, invented many years ago in Scotland, which by means 
of two wheels in the furrow totally prevented all friction on the lower side of 
the sole. 


On increasing the Depth of Soils. By Cuthbert William Johnson, Esq. Pamph. 
8vo, pp. 74. London, 1840. 


A variety of matters are here collected together which may be read with 
advantage by the practical farmer, and more especially by those who have not 
an opportunity of perusing the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, or the Journal 
of the English Agricultural Society. 


Literary Notice. 2A 


A Catalogue of Plants, §c., sold by Samuel Appleby, Florist, Nurseryman, Land- 
scape and Ornamental Gardener, §c. 12mo, pp. 12. Doncaster, 1840. 


A very useful little catalogue for the amateur, which may be sent anywhere, 
prepaid, for Id. 


Art. III. Literary Notice. 


JOURNEY from Sydney to the Australian Alps, undertaken in the months of Ja- 
_ nuary, February, and March, 1834: being an Account of the Geographical 
and Natural Relations of the Country traversed, its Aborigines, &c. ; together 
_ with some general Information on the State of the Colony of New South 
Wales. By John Lhotsky, M.D., late of the Civil Service of Van Diemen’s 
' Land, F.R. Bot. Soc. of Bavaria, &c. 


_ This will form an 8vo volume of from 25 to 30 sheets. Of these the first 
118 pages were published in Sydney, but the edition being very small, only a 
few copies reached Europe. The following are some of the opinions of the 
press upon it, as well as on the general researches of the traveller : — 

_ “ The newest and best accounts of the interior of New Holland we are 
indebted for to John Lhotsky, a colonist who, from January to March 1834, 
travelled through the Australian Alps. He wandered through the interior of 
the country in a botanical and geological point of view,” &c. (Conversation 
Lexicon.) 

“* The general course of the Murrumbidgee is towards W.S.W., so that it 

would go in the Gulf of St. Vincent; but Mitchell has laid down its embou- 
chure a degree more east, under the 30° 5’ of latitude. More accurate accounts 
about the course of the Murrumbidgee have been communicated subsequently 
by John Lhotsky. Its inundations are considerable, exceeding its ordinary 
bed by about 1200 feet,” &c. (bid.) 
- “ Besides the fidelity of the doctor’s tour, there is a calm unostentatious 
natveté running through his narrative, evincing a free and independent mind: 
there is no conceit, nor affectation, nor weakness, but plain truth and matter- 
of-fact.” (Sydney Monitor.) 

The traveller’s botanical exertions have been acknowledged in the following 
passage : — Lhotskya [ericoides]. Dixiin honorem cl. Lhotsky, M.D., botanici 
in aes Hollandia peregrinatoris.” (Prof. Lindley’s Natural System of Botany, 
2d edit. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Art. I. General Notices. 


Soiz and Vegetation supplied by Nature with Sea Salt. —'The question, 
whether salt is beneficial as a manure, is one that does not appear to have 
been satisfactorily settled. The following observations are not directly appli- 
eable to it, but are offered in confirmation of a fact often stated, that the 
counties of England exposed to south-western gales, when these gales are 
violent and accompanied with rain, receive a portion of salt from the sea, and 
are benefited or otherwise, as the case may be, by the salt deposited on the 
land or vegetables.. Having a window with a southern aspect, sheltered by 
a veranda, so that the rain never falls directly upon it, during violent south- 
western gales with rain, the glass is covered with spray, which, on drying, 
leaves a film upon the glass ; on applying the tongue, this is found to be dis- 
tinctly salt. After the gale of the 2Ist of January last, being desirous of 
ascertaining the fact more clearly, the film was taken off with a sponge, and 
having washed the sponge and evaporated the water, salt remained in crystals, 
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together with earthy matter, evidently derived from the gravel walk under the 
veranda. The quantity was about 14 gr. to a square yard of glass, an incon- 
siderable quantity ; but it should be remembered, that it bears a small propor- 
tion to that which the rain must have contained ; the salt on the glass being 
only that which was left from the spray. It would be difficult to ascertain the 
exact quantity, every gale from the south-west not bringing salt with it; we 
are distant, ina direct line, about 30 miles from the New Passage, a wide part 
of the Bristol Channel, and probably the nearest part from which, in tem- 
pestuous weather, the salt water becomes commingled with the air. To bring 
salt so far inland, in any appreciable quantity, two circumstances must 
combine ; the union of salt water and clouds at the Channel, anda gale. In 
the present instance the principal quantity of salt deposited was on the 21st, 
only a trifling quantity afterwards, although the gale continued strong for 
several days after. This was confirmed by the evaporation of rain water, 
which fell during the gale subsequent to the 21st, which left salt crystals but 
in very small quantity. — Thomas C. Brown. Further Barton, near Cirencester, 
Jan. 25, 1840. 

Excrementitious Eaxudations of the Roots of Plants.—On the subject of 
excrements of plants, I have often wondered that the plants pointed out as 
illustrations were not so apt as others which have occurred to my observa- 
tion. On lifting up a bed of two-years seedling Scotch fir, or two-years seed- 
ling spruce, the ground around the roots is filled with the excrement : in the 
Scotch fir it assumes a white colour, similar to mushroom spawn ; in some 
places fibrous, in others in the form of a web. In the spruce fir it assumes 
a yellow colour, fully more fibrous than in the Scotch fir ; and I have found 
in practice, that, in sowing seed-beds, or transplanting trees into lines, 
larch sown or planted after spruce have nearly doubled the size of those 
planted after larch at the same time, and from the same lot of seeds or seed~ 
lings. Whether this is to be attributed to the excrement acting as manure, 
or keeping the ground open, or perhaps to both, the effect is very decided. 
On trial, the same thing is observed in all changes of plants, but in none have 
I perceived the contrast more than in the above. 

It has been held by some that the excrement acts as a poison, and by 
others that growing plants frequently on the same piece of ground exhausts 
that piece of the peculiar nourishment requisite for the individual plant ; and, 
in corroboration of one or other, or both of these theories, I have observed 
that larch does not grow quite as vigorously after larch, as planted after 
other plants that have less excrement than the two I allude to; but the 
difference is comparably more after these, especially the spruce, though the 
Scotch fir is decidedly next: and, seeing the effect in giving decided vigour 
to young larches in the nursery after Scotch fir, I have been astonished at its 
being said to cause disease in the larch when planted after Scoteh fir in the 
forest. — R. Lymburn. Kilmarnock. 

Rural Enjoyment. — Mrs. Montague, who used to assert that all the arts 
and sciences were contained im the first grain of corn, when she held a farm at 
Sandleford had it tilled principally by women. They weeded her corn, hoed 
her turnips, and planted her potatoes. Madame Helvetius was a woman, in 
some respects, not inferior to Madame Roland. Having been the idol of her 
husband, whom, in return, she loved with the warmest affection, she became, 
at his death, the delight of a numerous circle of friends and acquaintances. 
Retired at Auteuil, she indulged the native benevolence of her disposition in 
administering to the wants of animals, and in cultivating plants. One day, 
walking with Napoleon, then First Consul of France, she observed to him, in 
answer to a question he had proposed to her, “* Ah, Monsieur le Grand Consul! 
you are little conscions how much happiness a person may enjoy upon three 
acres of ground!” (Bucke’s Beauties, §c., of Nature.) 

Aiding the Germination of Seeds by Quicklime. (G. M. 1838, p.'71.)—Some 
other trials, made by ourselves and other nurserymen in the neighbourhood, 
hhaye shown the efficacy of the process of preparing with lime, as compared 
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with the same seed not so treated ; but we have had no seed so old to operate 
upon since that trial. — R. Lymburn. Kilmarnock, Dec. 18. 1839. 

The Oak. — Twelve acorns weigh an ounce, and an oak tree of a hundred 
years’ growth may probably weigh about fifteen tons. The first year the young 
oak weighs about three times as much as the acorn, or three twelfths of an 
ounce. The second year, the young tree weighs about three times as much as 
the tree of one year, and the third year three times as much as the second, and 
so on in geometrical progression during the chiefest time of its growth. five 
bushels of acorns are considered to be the produce of a good tree one year 
with another. (Bradley's Works of Nature, 1721, p. 45.) 

The Mistletoe has been treated of, with respect to its method of growth, by 
Dr. Douglas, in the Transactions of the Royal Society, who has shown that it is 
effectual in cases of epilepsy. (Jézd., p. 40.) 

Quércus Cérris, in Asia Minor, is described by Mr. Fellows as having leaves 
8 or 10 inches long, and cut almost into ribands like the fern ; it affords ex- 
ceilent timber, although not a very lofty tree. (Journal in Asia Minor, p. 272.) 

The late Mr. Roscoe originally a Gardener. — From the life of this admirable 
man, recently published by his son, it appears that in the early part of his 
life he passed several years in assisting his father (who kept a public-house 
and a bowling-green in the neighbourhood of Liverpool) in growing potatoes, 
which they took to market in large baskets on their heads, and in the care of 
a garden. ‘This information is conveyed in a passage in a sketch of Mr. 
Roscoe’s life by himself, which forms a part of the yolumes published by his 
son, and is as follows : — 

“ Having quitted school I now began to assist my father in his agricultural 
concerns, particularly in his business of cultivating potatces for sale, of which 
he every year grew several acres, and which he sold, when produced early in 
the season, at very advanced prices. His mode of cultivation was entirely by 
the spade; and, when raised early, they were considered in that part of Lan- 
eashire as a favourite esculent. When they had attained their proper growth, 
we were accustomed to*carry them to market on our heads in large baskets 
for sale, when I was generally intrusted with the disposal of them, and soon 
became a very useful assistant to my father. In this and other laborious 
occupations, particularly in the care of a garden, in which I took great plea- 
sure, [ passed several years of my life, devoting my hours of relaxation to 
reading my books. This mode of life gave health and vigour to my body, and 
amusement and instruction to my mind; and to this day I well remember the 
delicious sleep which succeeded my labours, from which I was again called at 
an early hour. If I were now asked, whom I considered to be the happiest 
of the human race, I should answer, those whe cultivate the earth by their 
own hands.” (Life of William Roscoe, §c., by his son, Henry Roscoe.) 

There are two points in this quotation to which we wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the young gardener. The first is the frank manner in which Mr. Roscoe 
speaks of his early occupations and hard work, so very different from that 
adopted in the biography of most men who have risen to eminence from 
obscurity, whether these biographies be written by themselves or their friends. 
This, on the part of Mr. Roscoe and his son, preceeds from that fearless love 
of truth which exists only in noble minds, and in such as are perfectly inde- 
pendent of the fashionable opinions of the times. The second point to which we 
wish to direct the attention of gardeners is, the opinion of Mr. Roscoe, “ that 
those who cultivate the earth with their own hands are the happiest of the 
human race.” It must be understood, however, that these cultivators should 
have, as Mr. Roscoe says he had at the time to which he alludes, an oppor- 
tunity every day of passing some “hours of relaxation in reading books.” 
Let every young gardener, therefore, devote some hours daily to reading ; and 
let the masters of gardeners consider that this is absolutely necessary to enable 
young men to excel in their profession, and reduce the hours of labour 
accordingly. No apprentice or journeyman gardener, in our opinion, ought 
to work more than seven or eight hours a day. We shall mention another 
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fact connected with the life of Mr. Roscoe, which every gardener who either 
is a father, or who contemplates being one, ought to attend to; which is, that 
he attributes much of his conduct and principles through life (which obtained 
for him the esteem of all who knew him) to the circumstance of his mother, 
who nursed him and watched over his early education, being a woman of 
“ superior understanding and of kindly affections.” The world, as Pestalozai 
has shown, is not yet aware how much of the character of every man depends 
upon his mother. — Cond. ; 

Seeds received from Friends, more especially of plants not very common, serve 
as lasting monuments of friendship. The cutting of Clématis cirrhosa, as 
soon as it is rooted, shall be planted against the front of my new cottage, 
and ever and anon, as I go out or come in, whether alone or in the company 
of a friend, I shall have a living specimen of your kind remembrance to point 
to. If I were able to assign separate portions to all the instruments of plea- 
surable emotions that I have experienced, through a pretty long life, I should 
point to the cultivation of plants sent me by disinterested friends, as one of 
the purest gratifications. — A. G. ’ 

Burning Gas for warming Rooms or Green-houses. — Various forms of stoves 
have been proposed for this purpose, on the understanding, it would appear, 
that by applying the flame of the gas to metallic bodies, an increased degree 
‘of heat would be communicated by them to the atmosphere around them. A 
little consideration will show that, however the distribution of the heat may 
be modified by such contrivances, there can be no increase of the heating 
power; and that, when a certain measure of gas is fairly burned, the heat 
evolved into the apartment will be the same, whether the flame be disposed 
as a light, or made to play against metallic plates, or other combinations of 
apparatus. In all cases where the products of the combustion are allowed to 
mix with the atmosphere of the apartment, without provision being made 
for carrying them off by ventilation, the effects of such processes must be 
more or less deleterious to health, according to the proportion these products 
bear to the mass of air they mix in. On the whole it may be assumed, that 
this mode of heating apartments is the most expensive, the least efficient, and, 
except that by Joyce’s charcoal-stove, the most insalubrious, that can be 
resorted to. (Extract from a paper “ On the best Manner of burning Gas for 
supplying Heat ; by Sir John Robison, Sec. R. 8. E.: read before the Society 
of Arts for Scotland, March, 1839.) i ; 

Mudie’s Views of the Adaptations of Nature in the Vegetable Kingdom. — 
I have lately perused another of Mr. Mudie’s instructive volumes, namely his 
Autumn, lately published by Ward and Co., Paternoster Row. The book 
contains some of the most original and profound philosophical views of the 
beautiful adaptations exemplified in the works of nature, and _ particularly 
in the vegetable kingdom. In describing what he conceives and proves to be 
the uses and grand office of the fungi; those “ great armies of autumn,” as 
he calls them, which decompose and destroy those vegetable and animal 
remains now no longer possessed of life, nor fit for the purposes of life, till the 
fungi have seized and reduced them to elements fitted for the living products 
‘of the following year; our author continues : — : 

“This brings us to the main point which establishes the grand use of the 
fungi, in all cases where matter in this putrefying and poisonous state cannot 
be decomposed by the agency of animal destroyers, or by the mechanical and 
‘chemical operations of the elements. The putrefying substance of any one 
species, whether plant or animal, is a poison to that species if applied to the 
system; and in the case of such animals and plants as do not come within 
the list of the scavengers of nature, whose special office is to destroy putridity, 
the food, whatever it may be, is a poison if taken in the putrid state; and it is 
to prevent the deleterious effects of this poison that the insects and the fungi, 
according as the general physical circumstances are more favourable to the 
action of the one or the other, invariably hasten to convert this poisonous 
matter into a simple and wholesome pabulum. 

** This not only shows us very clearly what an important office those little 
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‘animals and plants perform on the grand system of nature’s working, but it 
explains in a satisfactory manner the ground of the mistake into which those 
have fallen who suppose that plants, in the course of their natural operations, 
give out to the soil a certain matter, which is a poison to succeeding plants 
-of the same species. It is not any thing given out by the living and healthy 
which has this effect ; it is the decomposition, or rather the putrefying decay, 
of that which has performed its functions, and requires to be converted into 
elementary matter, before it is again available for the vegetation of the same 
species.” 

This being a new explanation of the reason why the same species of plants 
do not succeed, if repeatedly sown or planted on the same spot, is at least 
curious. It is very different from the hypothesis of Professor DeCandolle, 
and others, relative to the same circumstance. The professor thinks that 
the roots of plants have excretory pores or ducts, by which they can reject 
fecal matter from the system, and that it is this ejected matter which acts as 
a poison, or at least as unpalatable food, to succeeding plants of the same 
‘kind. From the experiments of M. Macaire, it appears certain that plants 
do discharge coloured fluids into pure water, which they had imbibed in a 
prepared fluid, in which they had been previously placed: thus showing that 
the roots can emit as well as absorb fluids; but whether these rejectments 
be feces, or poisonous to other plants, is still far from certain. 

Mr. Mudie, reasoning from analogy, asserts that living vegetation emits 

nothing deleterious ; but parts of vegetables destitute of life, and in a 
state of putridity, he believes to be highly offensive to living piants of the 
‘same kind, and states this to be the true reason why a change of crops is 
necessary. 

We have no practice, either in the garden or field, which bears upon these 
ideas, so as to furnish direct proof of their validity, or the contrary. In the fields 
we cultivate green crops to be ploughed down as manure; but this is for the 
service of a white crop. Brank or coleseed is sometimes ploughed into a 
fallow intended for wheat, and frost-bitten and rotten turnips are ploughed 
in as a dress for barley and clover, and these succeeding crops are benefited 
by having to live upon the moisture and putrid remains of the interred plants. 
But in these cases the living and the dead are not congenerous; and, there- 
fore, their union does not invalidate Mr. Mudie’s opinion. In the garden we 
are constantly burying weeds, without observing them to grow the worse for 
being obliged to batten on their own ancestry ; but here, indeed, where so 
much art is had recourse to, the affections of useless plants pass unnoticed. 

Mr. Mudie enters deeply into the organisation of every living thing, and 
repudiates the idea, that plants or parts of plants can acquire organisation 
fortuitously. On this subject he is rather severe on some of our professors 
of botanical and other sciences. He declares that “ mechanical and chemical 
actions, and also the passing of the one into the other, we can understand ; 
and the knowledge which we obtain of them from our own experiments is exceed- 
ingly useful, as applied to explain the phenomena and the action of all those 
parts of nature which are not connected with life, either animal or vegetable : 
but, when we come to consider the relation between action in dead matter, 
and any of the actions of life, we find ourselves beset by difficulties which 
we cannot overcome; because the transition of any portion of matter from 
the dead to the living, or from the living to the dead, whether the living state 
be that of animal or of vegetable, is a mystery beyond the limits of our 
ordinary philosophy. Some have, indeed, stumbled upon what they supposed: 
to be the steps of the transition here, or at least a vague sort of approxi- 
mation to them; and we have had, and have at the present day, men seated 
in professional chairs, authorised and appointed for the instruction of the 
young and the ignorant, and guarded against public enquiry by doctorial and. 
other dubbings, who, in violence of logic and common sense, and outraging 
even the shadow of philosophy, speak of “ organic matter waiting to be 
organised,” and so docile withal in its nature that it is more plastic than 
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Hamlet’s cloud, which, in the opinion of the old courtier, was,in the con- 
secutive moments of his speaking, “ backed like an ouzel, and very like a 
whale;” for this plastic matter is, it seems, quite ready for sea or land, for 
plant or for animal, and, just as the waves set or the winds blow, it may 
become a sea-weed or a lichen, a lettuce or a lion. — J. MZ. Chelsea, Oct. 21. 
1837. 

Cheap circulating Libraries. —Some years ago, a reading institution and 
a cheap circulating library were established in Windsor, chiefly through the 
influence of Charles Knight, Esq., the founder of the Penny Magazine. The 
history of this library is exceedingly interesting, and has been given in An 
Address to the Subscribers, §&c., by Mr. Knight, London, 18mo. 1833. It was 
to this institution that Sir John Herschel directed the address that we have 
quoted from in the preceding paragraph ; and if we could venture to take 
room, we would quote largely also from that of Mr. Knight. We confine 
ourselves, however, to one or two sentences. “I should like,” says Mr. 
Knight, “to see, as a branch of your establishment, a room provided, fur- 
nished with benches and a table, supplied with light and fire in the winter, 
and fitted out with a very few well-selected books, into which every lad of 
decent conduct might find admission from 7 till 10 o’clock every work-day 
evening. Those who know anything of the course of a working lad’s life 
must understand the difficulties he feels, under the greater number of circum- 
stances, of enjoying an hour of quiet after the labour of the day. He has, 
probably, no paternal home, and at his humble lodging he is surrounded with’ 
every thing disagreeable. He seeks his pleasures among lads similarly situ- 
ated; and their evening companionship generally terminates in the ale-house. 
I think you might do a great good by offering such young men a warm and 
silent retreat for a few hours, strictly interdicting the use of any liquor, 
and affording no inducement but the opportunity of reading. You might do 
this at the charge to each of not more than two-pence a week, perhaps less. 
If there be any good desires in the working youth of these towns, they would 
be called out by such an opportunity; and if you save only one in twenty 
from the temptations which so easily beset the young and inexperienced, you 
will have your reward.” 

The above idea is so excellent, and so easily susceptible of being carried into 
execution, that we trust it only requires to be made known to be adopted in a 
number of country towns and villages. 

In the Penny Magazine for Dec. 21. 1833, a notice is given of a library 
established on the borders, which deserves the attention of all who take an 
interest in this mode of communicating instruction. A sum was raised by the 
tradesmen and others of the town, which, with donations of books, procured 
above 100 volumes. The subscription for reading was a penny a menth, and 
the second week after this was made public, there were above 100 appli- 
cants, of whom about 30 were poor labourers, or solitary females, and a greater 
number were boys and girls under 14 years of age. Numbers of them had 
not read two hours in succession for several years before. One agricultural 
labourer, who had been accustomed to spend his evenings talking with others 
at the Cross in mild weather, in the smithy at other times, and occasionally 
in the public-house, as soon as he had access to this library, spent his evenings 
at home reading aloud to his family, and in a short time his constant presence 
at home effected a complete reformation in his domestic economy. This man 
was not given to drink, nor to idleness, nor to any vice, negative or positive, 
whatever ; he was simply troubled with ennui, and, having neither garden. ror 
books, was driven to seek such amusement in conversation as he could get. 
The same individual, when relating this, concluded with the assurance, that 
“he had heard from others statements similar to that which he had made 
for himself.” (Penny Mag., vol. ii. p. 495.) 

We beg the particular attention of master-gardeners, farm-bailiffs, and 
land-stewards to the above cheap and easy mode of conferring happiness on 
hundreds, and producing, in consequence, more contented seryants. There 
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is scarcely any head man on a gentleman’s estate, who might not be instru- 
mental in establishing a cheap library. The proprietor and his family, the 
clergyman, and the medical man, will almost always be found ready to assist ; 
and, as to getting books, every body knows how cheap they now are every 
where. —— Cond. 

Taste. — \ take taste (when not used for the sensation of the palate, which 
is its proper signification) to be a metaphor to express that judgment which 
each man ferms to himself of those things which are not contained in any 
certain rules, and which admit of no demonstration. Thus circles and equi- 
lateral triangles allow of no taste, because they must be as they are; but the 
colours they are drawn inj or the materials they are made of, as they may be 
yaried, do depend upon fancy or taste. (Gent. Mag., vol. viii. p. 81.) 

The Hampstead public Library was opened in March, 1833, on the follow- 
ing terms : — Shareholders, in whom the property is vested, are to make a 
single advance of 1/., and pay 2s. 6d. or 1s. quarterly. Quarterly subscribers 
are to pay 2s. 6d. or Is. at their option. Weekly subscribers are to pay ld. 
Each class is allowed to take out one book at atime. A room was hired, 
and the collection began with 200 volumes, and 15 subscribers. In three 
months the subscribers amounted to 100, and the volumes to 1100. At the 
present time," Dec. 1833, there are 124 subscribers, and 1600 volumes of 
sound English literature, excluding party works in religion and politics, and 
including the four quarterly reviews. All these works may now be read by 
any inhabitant of Hampstead who can spare a penny a week. The objects of 
the institution have been explained in a very interesting address by the Rev. 
George Kenrick, from which we regret that we cannot spare room to make 
an extract. Those who wish to establish similar institutions will find cata- 
logues, with the laws prefixed, at the shop of Mr, Bumpus, Blue Pests, 
Holborn. When a national system of education is established, we trust every 
school will have a circulating library, maintained jointly at the expense of the 
parish and of the readers. — Cond. 

The most curious Gardens in Europe, especially in Britain, about the Year 
1730.— The gardens of Versailles inimitable. Those at Kensington, regu- 
gulated by Mr. Wise, afford as much variety as any in Europe, where water is 
wanting. At Hampton Court, famous for exotics ; at Versailles, no grass- 
work or gravel, “nor the beautiful ornaments of variegated hollies, which are 
the glory of the English gardens.” Gardens of Holland, without turf, gravel, 
or evergreens ; famous for bulbs grown in peat earth and sea sand. The 
gardens of Amsterdam exceed all others in variety of curious and useful 
plants, from every quarter of the world; next, that of Paris, under Antoine 
Jussieu ; next, Leyden, under Boerhaave. The chief garden in England is that 
of Badmington, “ whose rarities were collected by that incomparable lady the 
Duchess of Beaufort.’ The gardens belonging to Samuel Reynardson, Esq., 
at Hillingdon, near Uxbridge; and the collection at Mitcham, raised by Mr. 
Dubois ; and at Cheam, in Surrey, by the care and skill of that excellent 
florist, the Hon. Lumley Lloyd, D.D.; with which we must also mention that 
numerous collection made by the ingenious Mr. Thomas Fairchild, at Hoxton, 
from every one I have yet named both at home and abroad. ( Bradley’s Works 
of Nature, 1721, p. 189.) 

_ “My curious friend, Samuel Reynardson, Esq., of Hillingdon, near Ux- 
bridge, has raised several new kinds of peaches and grapes from seeds.” Pears, 
apples, &c., raised from seeds in Devonshire, Herefordshire, and other parts 
of England, and continually afford new varieties. The gardens of the neat 
houses exceed all others in Europe for variety of wholesome produce ; herbs, 
salads, early cucumbers, cauliflowers, melons, winter asparagus, &c : the best 
school for a kitchen-gardener; though Battersea affords the largest natural 
asparagus, and the earliest cabbages. The gardens about Hammersmith 
famous for strawberries, currants, gooseberries, &c. Mr. Millie, at North 
End, affords cherries, apricots, &c., some months before the natural season. 
(1éid., p. 181—191.) 
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The Leaves of Orange Trees, or other evergreens, will strike root and pro= 
duce perfect plants, if they are well watered and kept in the shade, as myself 
and Mr. Thomas Fairchild of Hogsden, with some others, have experienced. 
(Bradley's Works of Nature, 1721, p. 41.) 

Citrus nobilis. — The clove, or mandarin, orange I find well worth culture 
for its fruit for the dessert. One tree here has produced nearly three dozen 
fine fruit; and I have no doubt that a well-established tree would produce 
five or six dozen annually. To insure success, the scion should be in a torpid 
state ; that is, the tree from which it is taken should have finished its spring 
growth, or not have begun it ; and the stock should be in a growing state. — 
W. Brown. Merevale Hall Gardens, Warwickshire, Jan. 1840. 

Preserving Dahlia Roots. — There is always a difficulty among dahlia-growers 
in preserving the roots through the winter ; not so much on account of frost, 
as moisture. Mine of last autumn were carefully taken up, and, as I imagine, 
thoroughly dried, and laid on shelves in a room from which all cold and 
moisture were excluded by one of Arnott’s smaller-sized stoves. They were 
bedded in malt cooms or chives [the withered roots and germs which drop off 
when turning the malt], which I was induced to make trial of in the absence of 
sufficiency of sawdust at the time of storing. On examining them a few days 
ago, the chives were found moist, mouldy, and heated, to the manifest injury, and 
indeed partial destruction, of the roots. Of course, they were immediately un- 
packed ; all the malt chives removed; such roots as had been destroyed were 
thrown aside, and the remainder returned to the shelves on which they were be- 
fore laid, but without any covering. So far as present appearances go, they are 
safe. Iam told that the moisture would not have appeared but for the warmth 
of theroom. Certain it is, that the fermentation arising from the malt chives, 
let it originate how it may, must be injurious to the vegetative powers of the 
plant. Whether the same thing would have happened with dry sawdust, I do 
not know. —S. Taylor.. Whittington, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, Jan. 10. 1840. 

A’rabis purpurea is peculiar to the sides of Mount Olympus in Bithynia, and 
has never been heard of elsewhere. Mr. Fellows found it growing on rocks, 
with a beautiful flower, looking like a kind of dwarf stock ; and, being much 
pleased with it, he made a drawing, on showing which at the Linnean So- 
ciety he procured its name. (Journal in Asia Minor, p. 119.) Such a plant as 
this, in a flower-garden, will be interesting to the classical reader, as raising 
associations of a favourite country. — Cond. 

Salvia patens should now be taken from its winter retreat ; and, if it has not 
been cut down before, that operation should now be performed, and the plant 
brought near the light, and where it may receive the advantage of 45° or 50° 
temperature, and plenty of air. The nature of this plant is to break from 
dormant buds underneath the soil, and near the collar, when the roots emerge. 
After it has become strong, the old soil should be displaced as much as can be 
effected without injury to the roots, and the plant repotted in good turfy loam 
and rotten dung, in the proportion of one of dung and three of loam. By 
doing so successively as it requires it, in the course of the summer it will 
become a magnificent object. A plant we had here in the preceding year was 
truly so, and the delight of every one who saw it; measuring 5 ft. high, and 
extending in the same proportion, and covered with a great profusion of its 
rich azure blooms. — John Duncan. Henbury, March 11. 1840. 


Art. II. Foreign Notices. 


ITALY. 


Po’ruLus fastigiata at Pavia.—It was about 1833, that from pure ignorance 
an object of the greatest curiosity in the history of Lombardy was destroyed, 
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and which had stood for three centuries as a testimony of the defeat of Francis I: 
of France by Charles V.; and this was the Populus fastigiata, which the 
said Francis, after the famous battle, half a mile from the Rocca Mirabella at 
Pavia, struck with his sword as an emblem of repentance for having offered 
battle—that sword which was soon to pass into the hands of the conqueror. 

Milan.— Brera. The locale of Brera was consecrated to public instruction 
on the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773, and since that time has borne the 
name of the Palace of Science. The library contains about 200,000 volumes. 
-The generous Empress Maria Theresa, and her son the Archduke Ferdinand, 
greatly enlarged it; and as many of the best works on the study of physics 
and natural history were wanting, the empress wished to obtain, at the expense 
of 2,000 louis d’ors, the valuable library of the physician and naturalist Haller, 
which contained 13,500 volumes, including manuscripts, amongst which there 
were even sixty volumes containing the dried herbarium collected by this 
distinguished botanist ; but this herbarium was taken possession of by the 
French when they invaded Lombardy, and was dispersed in France. The 
Emperor Joseph II. also endowed it with very valuable gifts. The Botanic 
Garden is used for the instruction of the students who study philosophy at 
the two Licei of Milan. It is not rich in plants, but well arranged, and well 
cultivated. Amongst the plants growing in the open air, a Sterculia platani- 
folia is much admired, the height of which is 56 ft., with a trunk 4 ft. 2in. in 
circumference, at one foot from the ground ; Salisburéa adiantifolia (male), 
64 ft. high, circumference of the stem 43 ft. ; Carya olivaformis, 70 ft. high, 
circumference of the stem 5 ft. ; Gymmocladus canadénsis, 64 ft. high, circum- 
ference of the stem 4 ft. 4in.; Magus sylvatica atropurpurea, 40 ft. high, 
circumference of the stem 5 ft.; and, lastly, a Juniperus virginiana 60 ft. high, 
circumference of the stem 5ft. Among the green-house plants worthy of 
notice are, a Gardénia and a Thunbérg?a about 9 ft. high, and a beautiful 
specimen of Phyteuma albiflorum. The present professor and director of the 
garden is the celebrated botanist Balsamo Crivalli. 

The Imperial and Royal Villa. The villa is a palace of a tolerable size, 
where the court, when it is in Milan, spend the summer agreeably. The 
garden is in the English style, not large, but well laid out. 

Commercial Horticulturists in Milan. Waving spoken to you of all the gar- 
dens in Milan that merit attention, either as to the mode of cultivating the 
plants, or of those that are rare or of great age, I now proceed to tell you 
something of the establishments of Horticultural Botany which are in Milan, 
or scarcely without its walls. There are many who trade in plants, but the 
principal are Messrs. Burdin, C. Longoni, and Tagliabue. The establishment 
of Signor Burdin, besides being larger than either of the other two, covering 
a space of 86 Milanese perches, is also richer in plants. They published a 
catalogue of the plants which they possess, a copy of which I send you, and 
in which you will find some instructive notices about their cultivation. — G. 
Manetti. Monza, April 24. 1839. 

We have to apologise to our correspondent for not inserting his letter 
sooner, but it was unfortunately mislaid, —— Cond. 


GREECE. 


Mode of felling Trees in Greece. —“ The bark (of fir trees) is cut for 2 
or 3 feet, and the trunk wounded with the long knife of the people ; afterwards, 
for a season, the turpentine bleeds from these cuttings, and they then set fire 
to it, thus consuming the trunk to the depth of about lin.; the tree is then 
again chipped, and the fire applied to the new discharge of inflammable sap, 
Some years are thus employed in felling a large tree, which at last falls, borne 
down by a heavy gust of wind. After the tree is cut down, the slow habits 
of the people are still shown in their further operations. The small branches 
alone are cut off for fire-wood; the trunk is then chipped or grooved on the 
upper side, so as to catch the rain-water, to promote the decay of the wood ; 
and in this state the tree lies, sometimes across a path, which is turned in 
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consequence for several years, until, falling to pieces, the parts are carried 
away on the camels and asses employed in the trade of furnishing fire-wood 
to the villages and seaports. The timber, although extremely straight [? the 
silver fir], and good of the kind, is used for no other purpose than fuel, 
except the smaller trees, which are laid in lines around the cultivated grounds 
as fences; the branches soon harbouring luxuriant vegetation, and form- 
ing a thicket, through which the cattle seldom break. (Journal in Asia 
Minor, p. 258.) 

The Corn-Drag of Greece is described by Mr. Fellows, in his Journal, p.'70. 
as a thick plank of timber, flat on the under side, which is stuck full of flints, 
or hard cutting stones ; and the corn being spread out on hard rocky ground, 
this instrument, being drawn over it, cuts the straw as well as separates 
the grain. Itis also described by Paul Lucas, in his Voyage dans la Gréce, 
and by Virgil in his Georgics, and Varro in De Re Rustica. The Prophet 
Isaiah alludes to it, when he says, “ Behold I will make thee a new sharp 
thrashing instrument having teeth.” (Jdid.) 

A Classical Lease. — In Fellows’s Journal in Asia Minor, p. 30., an ancient 
Greek inscription is copied, which appears to relate to the planting of a 
garden with cypresses at a certain period, and to the tenure of the garden, 
together with dwellings annexed to it. The translation, as given by Mr. 
Yates, in the Appendix to the Journal, p. 313., is to this effect ; viz. that the 
ground was given to build upon, “ during the existence of any tree planted 
in the time of Cratzevus (the hedge of 170 cypresses was planted by him).” 
Mr. Yates remarks that an interesting fact is here proved, viz. the use of the 
cypress for hedges in ancient times. From the inscription it would appear, 
that the lease would not expire till these 170 cypresses were dead. (Jdrd.) 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Great Price for a Plant of Morus muilticailis. — The annexed is the sub- 
stance of a written communication from Mr. Ebenezer Warner, of Belcher- 
town, Massachusetts, to the Hampshire Gazette, under date of August 24. 1839: 
— ‘ Remarks having been made in the Hampshire Gazette about a white mul- 
berry tree which I sold last winter for the extravagant sum, as was then 
thought, of 50 dollars, it may be interesting to mulberry dealers to be made 
acquainted with its origin, and to know what has become of it. About the year 
1830, I purchased some white mulberry seed in New York, which I sowed in 
my garden in Belchertown. Among the seedlings were four trees of unusual 
thrift, and larger leaf than the others, one of which was removed from the 
nursery into the street in front of my house, where it now stands. It has so 
large a leaf as to attract the attention of travellers, especially of mulberry dealers, 
Last winter (1838-9), a mulberry dealer from Connecticut, who had seen the 
tree when clothed with foliage, asked what I would take for it. I stated 50 
dollars, and he said he would take it. I afterwards understood that he sold 
it for about 150 dollars to another dealer, who, within the last three weeks, 
told me that he had sold many of the buds at one dollar each ; that he at- 
tempted to start the buds in a hot-house last winter, but none vegetated ; that 
in the spring he inserted some buds into the roots of the white mulberry 
stock which have grown 7 ft. this season ; that the leaves are larger than any 
multicaulis leaf to be found in his vicinity ; that about 2500 buds were taken 
from the tree the last winter and spring ; and that there is at this time probably 
not less than 3500 equally fair and good buds on the tree. He also said, he 
had been offered for the tree and this year’s product, the very handsome sum. 
of 5000 dollars, which offer he denied.” 

The Mascal Plant. — This extraordinary vegetable production (a descrip- 
tion of which ‘has never been published) is only to be found on the Rio Grande, 
and its tributary streams, north west of the Mexican republic: it grows spon- 
taneously on the most barren and sterile mountains in that country, and is as 
much esteemed as an article of food by the Mexican Indians as is the buffalo, 
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the elk, and the deer, by their more northern neighbours. The mascal grows 
in the shape of a cabbage head, and may be found as large in size as a half 
barrel ; it is thickly covered with sharp prickly protuberances to the length of 
from 12in. to 18 in.; the root is very small; the head has also a thick cover- 
ing of leaves, much resembling in shape those of the plantain tree, which are 
very juicy, and, when prepared for eating in the same manner as the head, 
afford a sweet and nutritious beverage, answering every purpose to allay thirst. 

The process used for cooking this plant is very singular, yet, if digressed 
from in a single instance, the mascal is spoiled and rendered unfit for use ; 
it consists of digging a hole or pit in the ground to the depth of 4 or 5 feet, 
which must be covered with a layer of heated rocks, on which the mascal is to 
be placed with the root downward ; a thick coat of leaves and bushes must be 
thrown over the mouth of the pit, over all of which is to be laid a thin coat 
of dirt, just sufficient to prevent the heat or steam from escaping. In this 
situation must the mascal remain (according to Indian computation) for three 
days and three nights, when it may be taken out, and will be found perfectly 
cooked, and most delicious food. In flavour it resembles a ripe mellow peach, 
each succeeding day adding to its good qualities ; it increases in excellence 
by age. On this plant alone do the Indians subsist for months, being perfectly 
satisfied with their food, and esteeming it above all other. About halfa pound 
of mascal is by them deemed sufficient to satisfy the cravings of hunger for a 
day, and is always carried with them on their hunting and other excursions. 
As I before observed, the leaves of this favoured plant contain a rich and de- 
lightful beverage, altogether forming a most extraordinary combination of food 
and drink, thus affording another illustration of the beneficence of a kind 
Providence, in securing even to the wild and untutored savage a luxury which 
their more favoured and civilised brethren might well envy. 

I have seen the mascal so thick in some places as to form an almost impe- 
netrable forest of thorns, as formidable in appearance as would be the same 
number of glittering spears, covering the whole expanse of country as far as 
the eye could see, in travelling through which the incautious or unwary will 
be reminded by a gentle stab, of the necessity there is to have a care. 

Imay also mention that many of the peasantry of the states of Lonora 
and Chihuahua, bordering on this country, also cultivate the mascal in their 
fields and gardens, and, I have been informed, distil from it, liquor, which is said 
to be excellent, and not inferior to the best Jamaicarum. (S¢. Louis (Mis- 
souri) Argus, August, 1839, sent by J. JZ.) 


ArT. III. Retrospective Criticism. 


‘Mr. RoceErs’s Boiler and Mr. Beaton’s Remarks. —1 have perused with 
great pleasure the accounts of Mr. Rogers’s boiler by himself, p. 132., and the 
remarks by Mr. Beaton, p. 129. There is little doubt that this mode of 
warming must finally become universal; and that, at no distant period, flues 
on the old system will be looked on much in the same light as the fireplaces 
in the baronial halls of our ancestors, in some of which we are told a jackass 
laden with wood was thrown, the chimney, no doubt, being wide enough to 
allow the said ass to escape. ‘The principal object of the present notice being 
to correct a mistake Mr. Beaton has fallen into, and to suggest a mode of 
correcting it, I shall commence by copying that part of his article which con- 
tains it. 

“The boiler is yet susceptible of improvement. In its present form it is 
made up of two concentric cones, .jomed at top and bottom by flanges suffi- 
ciently wide to leave a space of one or two inches between them for the water. 
The fire is applied in the inner cone. There is a defect in the outset, which 
is soon detected in practice. As soon as the fire begs to burn clear in the 
inner cone, the heat is generated faster than the small body of water can 
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absorb it, and steam is soon produced. ‘There is a small pipe fixed in the top 
of the boiler, with a steam valve to guard against accidents. By close atten- 
tion to the fuel and damper, this steam might be avoided, and only as much 
heat produced as could be absorbed by the water; but this requires too great 
a nicety for so simple an apparatus. Instead of having the inner part of the 
boiler a cone, let us have it more of a cylindrical form ; this would reduce 
the size of the fire and the surface to be heated, and it would increase the 
space for the water in the same ratio. Probably some modification of this 
kind would simplify the working of the boiler, by producing no more heat than 
is absorbed by the water. At any rate, we must get rid of the steam, at least 
till the water in all the pipes is heated to 200°.” 

The misapprehension Mr. Beaton appears to be under with respect to the 
steam, is as to the cause of its generation. This does not proceed from the 
heat being generated too fast for its absorption by the water, but by the exist- 
ence of a vacuum somewhere either in the boiler or pipes, most probably in 
the latter, and the communication between the hottest and coolest parts of 
the water intercepted. In order to correct it, he must contrive to have the 
whole body of piping completely filled, and the supply-tank partly full, before 
he lights the fire. If this be done, the effect of the application of heat is to 
set the water in motion where it is in contact with the fire, causing it to 
circulate through all its extent, until it is returned in -a cooler state to the 
boiler to undergo successively the same operation. To effect this, attention 
must be paid to the air-cock, if there is one; if not, holes must be drilled in 
the higher parts of the pipes to allow the air to escape, and the water to show 
itself running out of the orifice ; which holes any blacksmith can drill, and 
they may be closed by simple plugs. In order to have the most advantageous 
result, the water ought not to boil, but stop short of that degree of heat, say 
200°; and, to make this most excellent apparatus perfect, the manufacturer 
should estimate the exact quantity of pipe each size will heat to that temper- 
ature. I believe it would be better to have nothing to do with steaming the 
house from it, but that a simple machine should be made for the purpose, as 
suggested by Mr. Beaton, whose idea of steaming houses, either simply or 
with tobacco, I think admirable, and most easy of adoption, possibly by 
simpler and more economical means than even that which he recommends. If, 
however, it be thought advisable to use Rogers’s apparatus for that purpose, 
care should be taken to have a complete stop-cock, so as to separate the pipes 
entirely from the boiler during the operation. By preventing the water in the 
pipes from being heated to a point short of boiling, little waste of water takes 
place, and the tank should be in such a situation that it may always insure a 
supply sufficient to keep the pipes full. . 

I do not see the advantage Mr. Rogers states, of having the pipes very 
much higher than the boiler, which may either entail a necessity of sinking 
the boiler deeper than is convenient, or of raising the pipes above the ground. 
level, about which they ought to lie, and always at the outside or near the 
point of the greatest cooling surface. I should think one foot, his minimum, 
quite sufficient, and doubt there being any advantage in having them higher. 
It is evident there must be a maximum, and that a given quantity of fuel, how- 
ever applied, can only heat a certain quantity of water; but it is a very consi- 
derable quantity, with such an apparatus as this, if confined as here stated, 
and no waste allowed by generation of steam. The parties alluded to by Mr, 
Rogers, instead of forcing fire upon the boiler, had better have increased the 
quantity of piping, and consequently the radiation of heat. If any part be 
defective, or rather if the air be confined in any part of the pipes, it will be 
discovered by that part remaining cool when the water short of it in the cir- 
culation is hot, and an opening should be immediately made. 

Having explained the mistake on which the reasoning of Mr. Beaton ap- 
pears to be founded, his recommendation of an alteration in the form of the 
boiler becomes unnecessary. In fact, the cylindrical form would be worse 
than the present, and the reverse of any advantage gained by the adoption 
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of it. If any form is better, it is the inverted cylinder, and its being made 
to resemble a limekiln in form: this may be worth the consideration of Mr, 
Rogers and the manufacturer ; but I suggest 1t with ditidence, doubting whether 
the theoretic calculation of its advantage would be followed by 2 correspond- 
ing practical result. There is one point to which the attention of the manu- 
facturer should be especially called, which ts the cleansing. Mr. Rogers 
states that the boiler can be taken to pieces, and there is a valve in the plan 
for the purpose of cleaning it. Both these advantages ought to be rendered 
as perfect as possible in practice, and to be within the power of any country 
workman to manage. Were this attained, I see no plan likely to compete 
with that of Mr. Rogers for simplicity and facility of working, on a small or 
even.on a rather large scale. I should like to see an account of the absolute 
quantity of water a 15 or 18 inch boiler would heat to 200°, which Mr. Shewen 
could easily give ; and I agree with the proposition that the 4-inch pipe is the 
best as a general standard of reference and comparison. —W. Darlington. 
March 10. 1840. 

Mr. Penn’s Mode of Ventilating, §c.— Why did you not mention your 
own experiments on heating by hot air? I know the house in Dickson’s nur- 
sery at Edinburgh, in which you tried these experiments [in 1804]. This 
house is standing there now, or rather I saw it there in 1837. Mr. Rogers’s 
pit is a most excellent one, and is just as useful for keeping up a circulation of 
cool air in cold pits in damp weather, as for circulating hot air. How singular 
that I did not find out this system many years since, when I used to lay iron 
pipes through the centre of bark beds in Mr. Knight’s manner, to get out 
heat from the centre for assisting the heating of the house, and to keep down 
violent bottom heat. I had one end of the pipe out through the brickwork of 
the tan bed at thelevel of the path, and the other end just above the tan at 
the farthest corner. I recollect the draught of air going in at the lower end 
would put out a candle in an instant. How stupid of me not to have found 
out Penn’s system by this simple contrivance! I think you might notice in 
the Gardener's Magazine how easy it would be to put the air in any pine stove 
or frame in circulation, by passing two small tubes diagonally through the 
bark bed; the lower end to be level with the path at each corner of the bed 
in front, and the pipes to come out or rise through the back corners of the 
bed, and be carried up near to the glass. — D. Beaton. Kingsbury, March, 
1840. 

The Conservatory at Chatsworth. (p. 103.) — I received your note of 7th 
January, and in reply I will take its separate “ counts,” one by one. 
First, then, you say, “ As to a rood of glass covering a rood of ground, that 
is impossible if any slope is allowed; and as the most general slope for 
a large house is, or ought to be, not very far from 45°, your calculation 
will be considerably far from the truth.’ You will see a perch of glass 
roofing a perch of ground ; that is, a perch of glass lights, heats, &c., a 
corresponding perch of plant-stage, or vine-trellis, or bark bed for pines; in 
a range of small houses glazed in wood, near the north wall of the kitchen- 
garden at Syon. [A sketch of this house was sent, but we consider it 
unnecessary to engrave it, as the description given below answers ever pur- 
pose required for Mr. Forsyth’s object.] “ The general slope” (to use your 
own words) “ ought to be not far from 45° :” a fruiting pine-house, when 
thus constructed, and with upright front glass (as perhaps you will say it 
“ ought to have”’), will be not far from bearing the following proportions ; 
say 12 ft. wide, 15 ft. high, with 3 ft. 6 in. of upright glass in front. The 
length of glazed work in the cross section of such a house will be nearly 
20 ft.; and supposing the house 50 ft. long, it will contain 1000 ft., besides 
gable-ending ; and supposing this good old-fashioned house to have 3 ft. all 
round, occupied as fireways and footways, including the walls of the bark 
bed, it will leave a clear pine bed only 6 ft. wide, which multiplied by 50, the 
Jengtl¥ of the house, gives 300, which is not one third, but as 3 to 10, of what 
I am prepared to show can be got by the following arrangement : — 
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Suppose, then, a house built, the angle of the roof of which is not 45°, 
but from 15° to 20°, or, as gardeners generally term it, 1 ft. rise in 3 ft. flat ; 
and having a bark bed nearly parallel with the roof, and at the distance 
under it of say 4 ft., and arranged so that, should light pass through the glass 
at right angles, it might illuminate all the bed and no more. By this you 
will see that I mean to have no upright glass in front, and no wall supporting 
the ridge of the roof. I see just as much reason for there being a wall to 
lean a hot-house roof against, as there would be for a wall to support the 
ridge of every cottage roof, instead of tying the rafters in couples, and making 
each support itself. The fireways and footways, not being benefited by 
‘light, should certainly be the shades in the picture, and be roofed with a 
stronger and less polished material, for the same reasons (for you are deter- 
mined to give and get reasons for all that you advance or aceept) that the 
selvages of fine cloth are made of a coarser wool and homelier colour than 
the web; and doubtless this is done for the sake of greater strength and 
cheapness, and to enhance the brighter qualities of the web by a powerful 
contrast. But to return to the pine house, and in few words to sum up all. 
The pine bed will thus be in extent perch for perch with the glass roof, 
and therefore will contain, by the former calculation, as many pine plants in 
a house 12 ft. wide and 30 ft. long, as the good old-fashioned house will hold 
in 100 ft. long, and the same 12 ft. in width ; a back wall to support the 
ridge will be done away with, and the pine-bed, plant stage, vine or peach 
trellis, &c., placed parallel with the glass ; all the fireways and footways will 
be stowed into the shaded parts, and the northern boundary, whether it form 
a vaulted aile or a plain opaque roof, never allowed to make a less angle with 
the glass roof than 90°. 

I have one reason more to urge in favour of this system of hot-house 
building, and that is one that is seldom if ever attended to; I mean the 
deposition of damp or dew, and consequently the drip of water on plants 
and people from the inside of the glass of a hot-house in cold weather. In 
a frosty night you can scrape from the inside of the glass this frozen dew, 
which, when thawed, falls like heavy rain. Ihave often observed the water 
running down the insides of the cast-iron rafters of a cool green-house in the 
mornings; and comparing these with wooden rafters under similar circum- 
stances, and although the glass in both cases were alike moist, the iron being 
such an excellent conductor of heat and cold, the inner surface would be 
found nearly as cold as the external air, and consequently dew or damp was 
deposited in abundance on its cold surface; whereas the wooden rafters 
seemed to resist heat, cold, and dew. Now, applying this to hot-house build- 
ing, every change of temperature, either in the open air or in the hot-house, 
causes the deposition of more or less dew; but the plastered ceiling of the 
pathway beneath a tiled or slated roof will be much less affected by changes 
in the temperature than the glass roof will, and consequently will not collect 
a tithe of the damp to drip on people that it would. I was very much 
amused once, to see a venerable horticulturist with a quantity of grapes grown 
in a cool green-house, which, when brought into a warm vinery to be weighed, 
quickly changed from a jet black to a silvery grey, by the deposition of dew 
upon their cold surfaces, to the utter astonishment of the worthy representa- 
tive of the old school, who had then completed half a century in the study 
and practice of gardening, and could never account for this unexpected 
metamorphosis. But this will be the less to be wondered at, when I tell 
you that an early edition of Mawe’s Gardener, and Don’s Catalogue, comprised 
his library of garden literature. Jawe’s Gardener, if I recollect aright, was an 
heir-loom in the family, but Don’s Catalogue he certainly purchased on his 
own account, and it was the only act whereby he was ever known to patronise 
the learned in a business that had brought him an independent fortune. — 
Alexander Forsyth. Alton Towers, February 8. 1840. , f 

Sir John Robison’s Plant Case. (p. 117.) — 1 should recommend the intro- 
duction of an alteration which I am under the necessity of making, to avoid 
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the injury done to the flowers by the fall into their florets of the heavy 
drops of warm water which fall from the surface of the flat horizontal plate 
when the sun is bright upon it; by giving to the roof a pitch of about 15°, 
the same plate which now forms the flat ceiling will, when cut lengthways 
into two, admit of a ridge pole or astragal of sufficient strength to carry the 
plates securely. I hope the little work you mentioned as being in prepa- 
ration by Mr. Ward will soon appear. I find that Mr. Maconochie (son of 
Lord Meadowbank) has during nearly 15 years been making experiments on 
plants in glass cases, and has at present plant cases and their contents of 
nearly that standing; he is going to write a communication on the subject 
to be read to the Royal Society. I shall not fail to send you an abstract of 
it. —John Robison. Edinburgh, March 5. 1840. 

Braithwaite’s Kitchen-Range.—A friend has handed me your valuable and 
extensively circulated Magazine of January last, in which, at p. 40., you have 
unintentionally given an account of a cooking apparatus exhibited here, 
which is so erroneous, as to have a tendency to prejudice the public against 
its adoption ; the account bears the address of W.Wild, Hertford, Dec. 1839. 
I trust you will kindly make a counter statement, particularly as regards 
the means of roasting (the extract stating “ that the means are dispensed 
with,” which I take to imply that the apparatus will only bake); the ovens 
are Roasting Ovens, upon the same principle as that described in your No, 
for December, 1839, p.'727., differing only in having the proceeds of com- 
bustion to descend and pass under them, before going into the chimney, 
instead of passing directly upwards; the same small fire working both the hot 
plate and boilers, as well as communicating sufficient heat to the closets 
below, before its exit. The chief novelty in the apparatus is, that the upper 
flues and sides of the ovens next the fire are coated with Stourbridge bricks, 
which not only modify and equalise the heat, but retain it; by which a most 
important saving of fuel is effected, the apparatus being capable of cooking 
more than double the quantity that any range of its size can do, at consider- 
ably less expense of fuel, as well as being more cleanly and more easily 
worked. — G. WZ. Braithwaite. White Lion Court, Cornhill, Feb. 26. 1840. 

U'imus filva, the slippery Elm, Arb. Brit., vol. iii. p. 1407.— In my opinion, 
the inner bark of the branches of this tree ranks as the first demulcent in the 
American materia medica ; and, as long since as the year 1803, I proclaimed 
its merits, in an article added to that on the elm, in my edition of Dr. Wil- 
lich’s Domestic Encyclopedia (of which a large edition was sold), and also in 
the Philadelphia Medical Museum, vol. i., in which I noticed it among other me- 
dicinal trees and shrubs, natives of the United States. Since that, the delight- 
ful mucilage of the inner bark has been extensively used, in cases where 
a powerful emollient was required. Nothing can equal a poultice of the 
pounded bark with water, to bring a gunshot wound to a healthy suppura- 
tion. The Indians taught the frontier medical men this secret, and they 
informed the United States’ army surgeons, from whom I acquired the know- 
ledge of the remedy in this case. In dysentery it is eminently beneficial, and 
operates like a charm; and yet, with the most ample public testimony in its 
favour, the editor of the materia medica part of the American Dispensatory 
speaks slightingly of it ; a full proof that he has had no experience of its good 
qualities. I will send you a packet of the powdered bark, that you may try it 
in catarrhs and bowel complaints, as a poultice to hasten the maturation of 
boils, and as a wash in inflamed eyes.— J. Mease. Philadelphia, Nov. 1. 1839, 

Populus gre‘ca. — In the Arb. Brit., vol. iii. p. 1651., you say : “ According 
to the Nouv. Du Hamel, it is stated by some to be a native of North America, 
and more particularly of a township there named Athens.” There are eleven 
post towns in the United States dignified with the name Athens, and doubt- 
less others, with several townships (as I know). The tree may have ob- 
tained its name from growing abundantly at a village on the Mississippi called 
Athens, as unlike the Athens of old as possible. I presume this tree was intro- 
duced into the Atlantic States from the West ; but when, and by whom, I am 
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unable to say. Thirty years since, being a novelty, it was extensively planted 
in lawns in the country, and in cities; but has for some years ceased to be a 
favourite, owing to the brittleness of the limbs, and the nuisance of the cottony 
substance discharged from the bursting catkins, which covered passengers in 
the streets, and filled the chambers in their vicinity, if the windows happened 
to be open at the time. The limbs also grew straggling and irregular. — 
J. Mease. Philadelphia, Nov. 1. 1839. 


Art. 1V. Kew Gardens. 


Since the appearance of our article on Kew Gardens (p. 183.), we have 
received a number of communications on the subject, and we have also taken 
notice of what has passed in the Houses of Parliament. The subject was 
brought forward in the House of Lords by the Earl of Aberdeen, and there 
elicited a declaration on the part of government that there was no intention of 
destroying the gardens. We wish we could state something equally satis- 
factory as to the manner in which they are in future to be kept up, and this 
we may probably be enabled to do at no distant period. 

Among other letters and rumours which have reached us, we give the fol- 
lowing, which we consider on good authority. Mr. R. Gordon, secretary to 
the Treasury, stated to the writer, that, “in consequence of the very unsatis- 
factory state of Kew Gardens, the government, some time ago, directed Dr. 
Lindley, together with two eminent gardeners, to examine and report upon 
them, making such recommendations as occurred to them. They made a long 
report, offering many suggestions, which would have inyolyed an expense 
of 50007. or 6000/. per annum, instead of 17007. (I think, as at present). 
Mr. Gordon then, on his own responsibility, without consulting the go- 
vernment, begged Dr. Lindley to ascertain whether, if the Horticultural 
Society had the offer of the gardens, they would accept it, keeping them up in 
conformity with the recommendations of the report, and allowing free access to 
the public. This enquiry was construed by Dr. Lindley as a definite offer on 
behalf of the government, and thence arises the misunderstanding on the subject. 
Mr. Gordon assures me that nothing will be done at present, nor at any time, 
without full opportunity for previous enquiry by the House of Commons.” 

It is stated in another communication, that Mr. Hume proposed, in the 
House of Commons, “that an annual grant should be made for the support of 
Kew Gardens as a national establishment, and that they should be under the 
management of trustees, in the same way as the British Museum.” This plan 
seems approved of by most of our correspondents ; several adding, that a 
national botanic garden forms an essential part of a national museum, and 
they refer to the Museum of Paris with its National Garden, &c. Several 
writers deprecate the idea of having a garden director to Kew ; they state 
that two eminent professors have already applied for it: and they strongly 
recommend that government should save the expense of a general director, to 
whom not less than 500/. or 600/. a year would be given, besides a house, 
&c., by giving the general management of the garden to the president and 
council of the Linngan Society, with a paid clerk at the garden, and a cu- 
rator ; recommending for the latter the present botanic gardener, Mr. Smith. 
We have received various other suggestions, some of them contradictory to 
the above: such, for example, as one which states that the plants in Kew 
Gardens were offered to the Royal Botanic Society, of the Inner Circle, 
Regent’s Park, about three months since, by the Earl of Surrey. Mr. Iliff, 
an eminent botanist and patron of horticulture, states (Lambeth Argus for 
Feb. 29., p. 69.) “that petitions from the Royal South London Floricultural 
and other Societies are in forwardness, to urge the Lords of the Treasury to 
place Kew Gardens on a firmer foundation, rather than to allow so base a 
destruction as has been contemplated.” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art. I. Descriptive Notices of select Suburban Residences, with 
Remarks on each; intended to illustrate the Principles and Practice 
of Landscape-Gardening. By the ConpucTor. 


No. 15. Kinessury, tHE ResipENCcE or Tuomas Harris, Esq. 


Kieszvry, which is situated on the Edgeware Road, near the 
village of that name, may be described as a grass farm, the 
grounds of which have been ornamented by plantations of select 
trees and shrubs, and the house enlarged by additional rooms. 
To one of these rooms a large conservatory is attached, and 
with this conservatory is connected a series of green-houses and 
hot-houses, containing, as is well known, one of the finest col- 
lections of plants in this country, managed by Mr. Beaton, one 
of our first botanical gardeners. ‘To a person accustomed to 
live in the confined limits of a London street house, it isa great 
luxury to get possession of a group of farm buildings, where 
there is ample room to make additions on every side. The 
secret of enjoying this luxury consists, in a great measure, in 
adding, rather than in altering; because it may be laid down as 
a fundamental principle, that it is quite impossible to get all the 
advantages of a new house by altering an old one. Any old 
house, however, that is not in a state of decay, may be rendered 
comfortable and commodious (though not well arranged) by ad- 
ditions. When these additions are made under the direction 
of an architect of taste, very picturesque effects may frequently 
‘be produced: but there are not many architects, of the old 
school, at least, who understand how this is to be managed ; in 
short, how the additions to an inelegant house may be made 
elegant, and the effect of the whole group, however irregular, ren- 
dered symmetrical. This is not the place for going into details, 
but we shall do this so far as to observe, in order to give an idea 
of the data on which we found our opinion, — 1. that no object, 
either in nature or art, can be truly beautiful that is not sym- 
metrical; 2. that there is a regular symmetry, and an irregular 
symmetry, and that all picturesque assemblages belong to the 
- latter class; 3. that every symmetrical object consists of three 


parts, the centre or axis, and the sides; and, 4. that in assem- 
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blages of low buildings, such as those of a farm-house and 
offices, where the sides are given and the axis is wanting, it may 
be supplied by an Italian or other tower, campanile, or clock 
turret. 

For an irregular assemblage of objects to be rendered sym- 
metrical, it is not necessary that the tower or other object which 
forms the axis should be in the centre: on the contrary, it will 
generally effect the intended purpose better if placed somewhat 
on one side; because, in that case, the idea of regular symmetry 
is not raised up in the mind. ‘The spectator does not think of 
comparing one side with the other, to see if they agree in form 
as well as in general bulk, but he looks to see whether the one 
side is balanced by the other, either by bulk, by height, or by 
distance. Suppose, for example, a group, in which, close by 
the left of the axis, there are a number of high buildings 
crowded together, and but very few buildings on the right, and 
those quite low: in what manner is this group to be rendered 
symmetrical? By the extension of the low buildings, on the 
right, so far as to produce by extension on that side, what is 
produced by bulk and compactness on the other. Whatever is 
symmetrical, must have a decided axis of symmetry; either 
obvious, as when a tower rises from a straggling mass of low 
buildings; or disguised, as when the buildings of a group arrange 
themselves so as te be included within a pyramidal or conical 
outline. An axis can frequently be given to a group of trees 
and buildings by tall narrow trees, such as the Lombardy 
poplar ; but, in such cases, the buildings can never form the 
main feature in the landscape. ‘These remarks are intended to 
hint at the proper mode of making the most of old houses in 
the country, which, from extensive experience and observation, 
we can assert ought seldom or never to be altered within, though 
they may generally be added to without, to an unlimited extent. 

The remaining part of this article being in great part written 
by the gentleman who accompanied us through the houses at 
Kingsbury, we shall place it in inverted commas. 

“© March 25.— The plants here are looking as well as can be 
expected, after such a long, sunless, damp winter. Frosty 
winters are always better for house plants, and for all kinds of 
early forcing, than mild winters, like the last, without sun. The 
greater portion of the camellias at Kingsbury were forced last 
May, in order to finish their growth, and set their buds. ‘They 
were kept in the house all the summer, and began flowering 
about the beginning of December; and they are now past their 
best. A few that were not forced, and were out of doors all 
summer, and in cold frames during winter, are brought into the 
camellia-house in succession, from the end of January till April. 
These carry on the blooming season till May. In a large col- 
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lection of this popular shrub, many are annually to be found 
with few or no blossom buds, especially when young, and in a 
vigorous state of health. ‘These are selected here, and put in 
among the stove plants early in March: their new growth is 
finished in six weeks; and, by the end of May, they have set 
their blossom buds. These plants are kept in doors all the 
summer, and come into flower in October and November; thus 
keeping up a constant bloom for six months. They are found 
to be as accommodating in the stove as ferns, living and thriving 
well under the shade of other plants; and, like the vine, and 
some other excitable plants, they are found to vegetate early 
next season. 

“The old white camellia, the fimbriata, Lady Hume’s, and 
imbricata, are well known to be the finest-shaped flowers in this 
_ genus, which is now composed of nearly 400 varieties and 
species. Of all the new varieties, Mr. Beaton thinks the im- 
bricata alba is the most perfect flower; he even says that it is 
often more perfect than the double white, with occasional broad 
stripes of red in some of the petals, like a fine carnation. The 
King is a variety much praised lately; it is in the shape of 
peonieflora alba, and mottled like Gray’s Invincible; and, in 
the opinion of Mr. Beaton, only a third-rate flower. Triim- 
phans is a noble flower, bursting out in the centre like the old 
cabbage rose, and something near the same colour, with pure 
white blotches. This variety, like Wodédszz and a few others, 
requires more heat to expand its blossoms than is usually safe 
for the others; and it ought to be kept in the warmest end 
of the house. Donklaerz and tricolor are great favourites 
here: several plants of each of them are now finely in bloom, 
with many others of the newer sorts. 

‘* The correeas, which are great favourites with Mr. Harris, 
are in bloom from September to June, by being forced at dif- 
ferent times to make their young growth in the same way as the 
camellias; and the Chinese azaleas are just ready to expand their 
flowers under similar treatment. 

‘‘One feature in the management of the climbers for the con- 
servatory deserves particular notice. The orchidaceous house is 
at the back of the conservatory. ‘The Combretum purpureum, 
one of the very finest of stove climbers, and others, are planted 
out in the borders of the orchidaceous house, and in the summer 
time their shoots are introduced into the conservatory through 
holes in the top of the back wall, and trained over the rafters, 
where they flower all the summer, and are pruned close and 
taken back into the orchidaceous house for the winter. Mr. 
Herbert wrote to Mr, Beaton lately, to say that he adopted 
this system at Spofforth with complete success, and that he kept 


the top of the Combretum purpureum in the conservatory last 
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winter, and, though very near the glass, it was not in the least 
hurt by the frost. Beaumontza grandiflora, treated in this way 
at Kingsbury, looks now as well as if it were in the hottest 
stove; and Mr. Beaton thinks this long rest may induce it to 
flower next summer. It is well known to be one of the most 
difficult plants to flower. If this experiment does not succeed, 
Mr. Beaton intends to take it back to the stove for the growing 
season the following summer, and, aiter making its growth, he 
will introduce it again to the conservatory to winter. If this 
should fail, he will cut it away altogether. Mr. Beaton thinks 
all the stove passion-flowers might be flowered in the conserva- 
tory or green-house on the same principle; but the beautiful 
P. kermesina, for this purpose, and indeed for all purposes, 
ought to be inarched on some of the stronger-growing kinds. 
It would even be worth while to inarch it on any hardy passion- 
flower already in the conservatory, the head being introduced 
into the stove for the winter. A plant of this species grafted in 
one of the stoves on the P. alata covers many square yards, and 
has not been without blossoms for the last eighteen months ; 
and in summer this plant is covered with hundreds of blooms at 
atime. Mr. Beaton thinks Bignonza venista would do admir- 
ably treated in this manner; and regrets that this, and such 
plants as Allamanda cathartica, the petreas, Combrétum pur- 
ptreum, and such like old substantial good climbers, should be 
so much neglected, to make room for others which have only 
novelty to recommend them. He also regrets the present rage 
for collections, when selections would answer all the purposes of 
private collectors so much better. But to return to climbers: 
the half-hardy, or conservatory, climbers are here treated on the 
same principle as the stove ones. ‘These are planted out, as all 
climbers ought to be, in the front border of the conservatory ; 
and, about the end of May, are taken outside through a pane of 
glass in the bottom of the roof-sashes, and trained outside for 
four or five months, to make room for the introduction of the 
stove climbers. They are close pruned in October or Novem- 
ber, and taken back to the conservatory for wintering. Tacsonia 
pinnatistipula, one of the very best conservatory climbers, treated 
in this manner, covers a great space in a short time, flowers 
abundantly in the open air from July till Christmas, and stands 
ten degrees of frost without any injury. Mr. Beaton calls this 
plant one of Sweet’s fanciful genera, which, he says, are only 
genera by name, not by nature. 

“If Mr. Beaton were compelled to grow only three kinds of 
conservatory climbers, the Zacson?a would be the first he would 
choose; and yet it is hardly to be seen anywhere. 

“The new Wistarza from Moreton Bay, of which Mr. Beaton 
gave an account in the preceding Volume (p. 400.), is growing 
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rapidly in the conservatory, and in the coldest end of the green- 
house; but the one planted out against a south wall died this 
winter. It has been growing in the green-house all the winter, 
from which we may reasonably conclude that it is an evergreen. 
It will not flower here this season; at least, it shows no signs of 
flowering yet. 

‘Among the stove plants are many large specimens. Two fine 
plants of Ardisia paniculata are now in full bloom; two of the 
finest specimens in England of that good old plant Jatropha 
pandureefolia are just beginning to show their splendid flowers, 
and will be in flower every day till the end of next October. 
After flowering, this plant is kept perfectly dry for three months. 
It seems a great favourite here: we observed plants of it in all 
stages of growth, from 6 in. to 3 or 4 feet high; some as stan- 
dards, others as dwarf bushes. Several species of ‘Theophrasta 
make a fine appearance at this time, with their large handsome 
foliage, for which they are chiefly grown. J’nga Harrisi will 
soon be a splendid object; it is literally covered, from top to 
bottom, with blossom buds: it belongs to the deciduous class of 
shrubs, casting its leaves in winter ; and the flowers and young 
foliage appear at the same time. Another valuable plant for 
private collections, Clerodéndron phlomoides, has been in flower 
here since April, 1839. A cut specimen of it, in flower, was 
exhibited then at the Horticultural Society’s Rooms in Regent 
Street, when it was reported to be nearly as sweet as a jasmine. 
It is a half-climbing plant, with abundance of terminal racemes 
of flowers, similar to those of C. hastatum, with neat small 
foliage, and, what is strange in this genus, the plant is never 
attacked by any kind of insects. It delights in the hottest part 
of the stove. It was among the last lot of plants sent over to 
this country by the late Dr. Carey, and, we believe, at the 
request of Mr. Herbert. It is only in one or two other collec- 
tions, to which Mr. Harris presented it. Speaking of Dr. Carey, 
we saw here, for the first time, that fine myrtaceous plant named 
after him by Roxburgh. It is something in the way of Barring- 
tonza speciosa, but deciduous. The genus Caréya is closely 
allied to Barringtonza and Gustavza. ‘These three plants, with 
Magnoléa, are noble plants to commemorate such names as — 
Daines Barrington, Gustavus the Third of Sweden, Dr. Carey, 
and Dr. Magnol of Montpelier. We noticed more than half a 
dozen fine barringtonias, ixoras in abundance, a fine plant of 
Brownea grandiceps, the cow tree of Humboldt, and one of 
the finest specimens of Strelitzéa jancea which we remember to 
have seen anywhere. In the green-house are some good speci- 
mens of Boronza serrulata in flower; also, a large specimen of 
Scdttza dentata, several heaths, epacrises, chorozemas, eutaxias, 


and such like plants; also, a large Ahododéndron altaclerénse 
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in full bloom; and, what rather surprised us, half a dozen fine 
specimens of that gay and very scarce plant Lalage ornata, a 
genus of which only one more species is known to botanists. 
Seeds of this lalage were brought over from Australia to Mr. 
Knight, by the late Mr. Baxter, in 1829; and, under Mr. 
Knight’s superior management, it was flowered in 1833 or 1834, 
and afterwards figured in the Botanic Register. It was found to be 
so difficult to propagate, that fears were entertained of its being 
lost to the country altogether. We heard nothing of it for the 
last three or four years, and thought it was really lost. Mr. 
Beaton tells us the original plant is still in the Exotic Nursery, 
where plants of it may be had, and also at Clapton, and probably 
in some other nurseries. 

‘«‘ Along the front stage in the green-house we noticed a collec- 
tion of new Australian seedlings. Some of these were raised 
here; the rest is the cream of the large collection raised last 
year in the Clapton Nursery, from seeds sent to Mr. Low: these 
were received in exchange for a beautiful corrzca, raised by 
Mr. Beaton at Haffield. (See our preceding Volume, p. 94.) 
This correea Mr. Low thinks far superior to any of the new 
seedlings; and we believe a figure of it will soon appear in 
Paxton’s Magazine of Botany. ‘There are many other cross 
seedlings of corraeas and other plants in progress here, which, 
as soon as they are proved, will soon find their way into other 
collections. Mr. Beaton has been for many years trying to 
prove Mr. Knight’s theory of vegetable superfcetation, and pro- 
mises (p. 161.) to send us an account of his failures. But he 
says, on reviewing his notes, he finds the action of the pollen in 
some instances so very different from what it is generally believed 
to be, that he shall put off saying anything on the subject till he 
sees how far this difference takes place in different genera or fa- 
milies. Our readers will recollect what Mr. Beaton wrote on the 
crossing of fuchsias in a former volume. We here saw what 
Mr. Beaton calls the most curious cross yet obtained among the 
fuchsias : it is a seedling from F. arboréscens fecundated by the 
pollen of F. excorticata. It is nearly four years old, and has 
shown no disposition to flower. ‘The parent plant is upwards of 
12 ft. high, and beautifully branched. Mr. Beaton dusted many 
thousand flowers of F. arboréscens with the pollen of different 
fuchsias, and raised many thousand seedlings from plants so 
dusted for several successive years; but this single instance is 
the only deviation he found from the arboréscens. When this 
cross and the other splendid crosses from the I’. falgens will 
come to interbreed, they will raise the character of this favourite 
family far beyond what we have any conception of now. 

‘“‘'The many importations of orchidaceous plants, from Mexico 
and the north-east parts of South America, have filled the 
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orchidaceous house here to suffocation. The cultivation of so 
many newly received plants, requiring a different treatment from 
established plants, prevented Mr. Beaton from following out 
Mr. Wailes’s suggestion on the atmospheric temperature and 
moisture in the orchidaceous house. He highly approves of 
Mr. Paxton’s mode of growing Dendrobia, and other similar 
plants. Some of these plants here begin to show blossom buds 
in a week or ten days after taking them into the orchidaceous 
house from their winter quarters. Mr. Beaton maintains that 
no extensive collection of this order can be kept for any length 
of time in a fine flowering condition without the use of two 
houses ; the second house to be kept quite dry and cool; and 
the plants, while resting here, to be kept exposed to the full 
rays of the sun. There are many new and undescribed species 
here, particularly among the Mexican Orchidaceee. 

‘‘’The Cacti have been more than doubled since we saw them 
last season, and many of the specimens are not to be equalled 
anywhere. Mr. Beaton has arranged his seedling Cacti on a 
front shelf, in sections, just to our taste; and his experience has 
even enabled him to follow out this plan farther than science 
could do. He places all his melon-shaped Cacti, which require 
more heat, in the hottest end of the shelf. Many of this section, 
in a young state, can hardly be distinguished from each other 
but by a practised eye. ‘These are here planted out on this 
shelf, on a layer or bed of sandy compost over slabs of slate, 
in rows across the bed; and, where each kind terminates, a 
row or two of upright seedling cereuses, which require strong 
heat, are placed after each kind of melon-shaped Cacti. The 
seedlings of those Mammillarize found in the lew hot valleys of 
the tropics follow after the Melocacti and Echinocacti seedlings ; 
and, at the coldest end of the shelf, they finish with such Mam- 
millarize as are found on the hills and high ridges, and require 
less heat. Altogether, this appears to us the most interesting 
shelf of Cacti, and the most scientifically arranged, in this 
country. Here is the largest plant of Euphérbia jacquinzeflora 
that we have seen, now covered with its rich deep orange blos- 
soms: when out of flower, it must look like a young vigor- 
ous peach tree; and, being trained after the manner of peach 
trees, the illusion is heightened. Nothing can exceed the 
splendour of Huphorbza spléndens at this time, just beginning 
to put forth its new leaves, and literally in one mass of bloom. 
Several large specimens are here now in this state, one of which 
is perhaps the largest in the country. By the side of these 
stands a fine specimen of Zuphdrbéa [j.] Brionz, a nearly allied 
sort, smaller than the preceding in all its parts, and more 
fastigiate in habit. Both these kinds seed freely, especially 
towards the end of the blooming season (July and August) ; 
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and, notwithstanding their seeming relationship, Mr. Beaton has 
hitherto failed to obtain a cross between them. In another 
house we noticed a standard of that fine old plant the Huphorbia 
pheenicea, with a head 4 or 5 feet in diameter, and just coming 
into bloom. There is also a good stock of mesembryanthemums, 
aloes, and the common epiphyllums, in another house appro- 
priated to this section of plants. The day being very cold, we 
did not see much of the plants in the pits. These pits, and 
some of the houses, are heated by Rogers’s conical boilers; and 
also a long shed in the farm-yard, with glass sashes in front, 
where rare specimens of single camellias, acacias, and such- 
like plants are wintered, to be turned out in summer into the 
flower-garden, and other convenient places round the house. 
The subsoil here is so cold and damp, that it is found necessary 
to take up in the autumn such plants as Benthamza fragifera, 
Garrya elliptica, and many other half-hardy plants, which are 
kept in this shed conservatory all the winter. 

‘‘A large number of apple and pear trees were planted here 
this spring. The pits for these were from 4 ft. to 5 ft. in 
diameter, and paved with common slates, their edges lapping 
over each other, as in common roofing. Prepared compost 
was filled over these slates till it was 6 or 9 inches above the 
common level of the garden, and the trees planted on these 
round hillocks, and mulched all over with a compost of rotten 
dung, rotten tan, and about one third of sifted coal ashes. The 
trees were bought at Mr. Forest’s nursery, Kensington; and, 
though Mr. Forest is an entire stranger to Mr. Beaton, the 
latter thinks it but justice to say, that these fruit trees were the 
finest he ever saw coming out of any nursery whatever. 

‘‘ All the paths in the houses are of Welsh slate, half an inch 
thick, which is found far cheaper and more durable than stone 
pavements ; besides, there is no dust from them like that from 
stone paths. Many of the shelves are also of this slate; but, 
for this purpose, the slate ought to be ribbed, in order to carry 
off the drainage from the bottom of the pots more effectually, 
and to be drilled with small holes to let through the wet from 
the furrows formed by the ribbing. In one division of a range 
of low houses are some fine pine-apple plants, which never had 
any bottom heat, and nothing can exceed their vigour and 
healthy appearance. They are plunged in old tan, and an 
empty pot placed, mouth upwards, under each pine pot. ‘The 
water from the pine pot passes down freely into this pot, and 
the worms are never found to get into the pine pot. If the 
lower pot were placed bottom upwards, the drainage from the 
pine-pot would not be complete, nor the worms kept back. 
When bottom heat is used for pines or other plants, this is 
always a safe mode to guard against too strong bottom heat. 
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Indeed, Mr. Beaton thinks that no pot should be plunged in 
any cold or hot medium, in or out of doors, without first taking 
the precaution to place an empty pot under each pot; and the 
only thing to be attended to is, to have the mouth of the lower 
pot a little narrower than the bottom of the pot to be placed 
over it. This plan was shown and first recommended to Mr. 
Beaton by Mr. Thomson, of the Horticultural Society’s Garden, 
one of the most scientific gardeners with whom Mr. Beaton is 
acquainted.” 


Isola Bella. 


Art. II. Notice of the Plants which grow in the open Air in the 
Borromean Islands (Isola Bella and Isola Madre) in the Lago 
Maggiore. By Signor Giuseppe MANETTI. 


VEGETATION in these two islands is wonderful, and bespeaks 
the fertility of the soil and the mildness of the climate. In 
summer they are cooled by the breezes of the lake, and in winter 
the usual temperature ranges from zero to two or three degrees 
below it; or if it is sometimes a little lower, it is for a few 
minutes at twilight, and then it never falls so low as 5° Reaum. 
In Isola Bella, however, which is nearer the mountains than 
Isola Madre, the temperature falls generally a degree or two 
lower, according to the prevalence of wind. The soil is cal- 
careous, containing a little clay (argilla) and mica, which gives 
it a shining appearance in the sun. 

The trees which in the following list are marked with an 
asterisk grow in both the islands; and those not marked, only 
in Isola Madre. 

Acacia farnesiana, A. acanthocarpa, A. latifolia, 4. longifolia 
20 fi. high, A. véra. Acer oblongum. Agapaénthus umbel- 
latus, A. umb. variegatus. * Agave americana, *A. amer. picta. 
AmarYllis formosissima. Anthyllis Barba Jovis. Araucaria 
brasiliana 14 ft. high, diameter of the head 10 ft.; A. Cunning- 
hamzz 14 ft. high, head 12 ft. in diameter; A. excélsa 16 ft. high, 
head 10 ft. in diameter. I was delighted with the effect of these 
three plants; I send you a drawing of the last species. */’r- 
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butus Andrachne; A. glatica?; A. procéra; A. U'nedo 18 ft. high, 
and occupying a space 20 ft. in diameter; 4. U‘nedo crispus; A. 
U. integrifolius; A. U. latifolius. *AristotélZa Macqui. Azalea 
indica, thirty varieties. Baccharis halimifolia. Banksza latifolia. 
Bérberis empetrifolia. Biaddlea globosa, B. salvizefolia. Callisté- 
mon citrinus, *C. lanceolatus, C. ruscifolius ?, *C. salignus albus, 
C. ruguldsus. Caméllia japonica atrorubens 16 ft. high, C. jap. 
pink 18 ft. high, C. jap. rubra maxima 12 ft. high, C. Sasdnqua 
16 ft. high, and various other varieties of C. japonica from 8 ft. to 
12 ft. high. *Capparis Breynza. Ceanothus azureus 14 ft. high. 
Céreus flagelliformis. Ceratonia Siliqua. *Cestrum Parqui. *Ci- 
neraria platanifolia. *Cinnamomum Cémphora 50 ft. high, the 
stem 1 ft. in circumference. Cistus ladaniferus. Citrus Aurantium, 
C. Limonum. Cleéthra arborea. Coronilla valentina. Cunning- 
hamia sinénsis 40 ft. high, head 20 ft. in diameter. Cupréssus 
australis, C. passerindides (? disticha nutans Arb. Brit.). Cy- 
clamen pérsicum. Cycas revolita. Daphne hybrida, D. odorata, 
D. variegata, D. oleifolia. Dablias. *Edwardsza microphylla. 
Eleagnus argéntea ?. Embothrium salicifolium. rica arborea 
12 ft. high, Z. capitata, Z. mediterranea 10 fi. high, Z. mul- 
tiflora, Z. polytrichifolia 12 ft. high, #. spiria. Eucalyptus nova 
species 16 ft. high. *£udnymus japonicus, ZL. jap. fol. atreis 
variegatis, Z. jap. fol. argénteis variegatis. Freylinza speciosa 
(? Baddlea glabérrima Lozs.). Gnidia simplex. *Gordonia La- 
sianthus, *G. pubéscens. Gor- 
terza rigens (Gazania rigens). 
Gaulthérza Shdllon. Hakea 
pinifolia. Hallérza lucida. Ju- 
niperus bermudiana, J. capén- 
sis. Justicia Adhatoda. I’xia 
fenestrata. *Zadrus nobilis 
[mentioned in our Volume for 
1839, as being 62 ft. 10 in 
high, and of which fg. 40. 
is a portrait reduced from a 
drawing kindly sent us by 
Signor Manetti. The remains 
of the letter N cut on the bark 
of this tree by Napoleon are 
still seen]. JZ. indica, ZL. to- 
mentosa. Leonotis Leonurus. 
Leptospérmum ambiguum, L. 
speciosum, L.tomentosum. Li- 
gustrum lucidum, Z. nepalénse. 
Lytte’a geminiflora in full 
flower, last year (1839) the scape was 22 ft. high. Magndlza fuscata 
10 ft. high, the space occupied by the branches is 10 ft. Meni- 
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spérmum Jaurifolium. Mesembryanthemum atireum, M. stellatum. 
Myrica cordifolia. Nandina doméstica. Nerine undulata. Né- 
rium Oleander. Olea excélsa; *O. fragrans 14 ft. high, and 
the space occupied by the ramifications 12 ft. in diameter; O. 
sinénsis, I think this is a variety of O. fragrans undulata. 
*Opuntia cochinillifera. * Ficus indica. Othdnna cheirifolia. 
*Panax aculeata. Petréphila pulchélla. Phormium ténax. Pinus 
nepalénsis, *P. paldstris (australis) 30 ft. high. Pittésporum 
Lobira 16 ft. high, the space occupied by the ramification is 
16 ft. in diameter. Podocarpus nuciferus. Raphidlepis indica, 
R. rubra. * Rhododéndron arboreum, and thirty varieties. Rd- 
chea falcata. Salvia nobilis, ? S. pulchélla. Thea Bohéa, T. 
viridis. *Vibarnum sinénse. Yécca aloifolia, Y. dracdnis, Y. 
drac. marginata. Zamia horrida. Besides these plants there are 
beautiful groves of Ahododéndron poénticum and maximum, 
with an infinity of varieties of azaleas, andromedas, and kalmias. 
Daphne collina, Cléthra alnifolia, Mahonza Aquifdlium, M. fas- 
cicularis, M. repens. Myrtles. Jtzbes sanguineum, 2. sang. 
angistum, £&. sang. malvaceum, f. speciosum. A fine Zadrus 
caroliniana 16 ft. high. A ZL. Sdssafras 32 ft. high, and the 
stem 1 ft. 3in. in diameter, being the finest I have hitherto 
seen. A Magnolza cordata 40 ft. high. Qtdercus Suber 24 ft. 
high. Cédrus Libani 80 ft. high, and 2 ft. diameter in the stem. 
A Photinia serrulata 16 ft. high, and the space occupied by the 
branches 18 ft. In the flower borders are cultivated beautiful 
species of annual and perennial plants of recent introduction, 
such as Schizanthus, Collomia, Viola tricolor, V. grandiflora, 
Gilza, Ipomopsis élegans, Phlox, Galardza, Verbéna, &c.; and 
more than 130 varieties of Chrysanthemum, all obtained by the 
diligence of that excellent gardener Renato Rovelli, who knows 
so well how to second his illustrious master, Count Vitaliano 
Borromeo, in the love of botany, who spares no expense to em- 
bellish and enrich his two fine estates with rare plants. 
Monza, near Milan, March 19. 1840. 


Art. III. Some Thoughts on the Effect of Shadows in Garden Scenery. 
By R. W. F. 


WueEn the broad shadows of full-foliaged trees fall upon a 
rising ground, the extent of the ground is apparently increased ; 
for example, in the view of the long walk at Windsor, as given 
in Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1840. 

It has always appeared to me when looking up an avenue, 
even one which only slightly rose to the entrance of the house, 
that the distance between the spot on which I was standing and 
the entrance seemed to be increased by the shadows of the trees 
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which fell athwart the road or path. ‘To those who have been 
in forests, or have seen accurate delineations of them from 
nature, the alternations of light and shade in irregular masses 
is, I think, well known to augment to the eye (for I think it after 
all a deception) the actual distance of objects situated on the 
horizon. This appears well known to artists, who certainly 
employ a breadth of light or shade in their paintings which 
imparts the appearance of extent to the view portrayed; or at 
least mainly contributes to the production of such an effect. At 
the same time, detached shadows render the picture ‘ spotty,” 
and less extensive. 

I shall, however, probably be told that a continuous line gives 
a greater idea of length, than one which is broken by any object 
or objects as shadows; and that a lady who wears a gown with a 
striped pattern lengthwise will look tailer than if the pattern 
were made to go crosswise or round the person. But I believe 
that the eye rests upon each shadow, lingers upon each in going 
round it or tracing its outline, and consequently does not so 
soon reach the horizon; the idea of extent being created by 
the time occupied by the eye in going over the whole. 

What I state is, I think, most applicable to length: so, in a 
glen, for instance, dark masses of shade alternating with the rich 
glow of a sunset give, I cannot help thinking, a greater extent 
of scenery, as it were, to the eye. Remove the bounding 
objects, the hills, and I think this effect will be materially di- 
minished. I think also that this appearance of increase of surface 
is somewhat more evident in positions where the eye has to be 
elevated a little to gain the horizon. _ Need I allude to a similar 
effect produced on scenery by the lengthening shades of 
evening :— 

“ Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbre.” 
VireiL. Ecl, |. ver. 84. 
The lofty mountains throw a larger shade. 


Watford, March, 1840. 


Art. IV. On the Preference for Scotch Gardeners. By J. WiGHTON, 
Gardener to the Earl of Stafford, Cossey Hall. 


Scotcu gardeners are often preferred in England, as if they 
had a better knowledge of their profession than English gar- 
deners. As gardening is certainly as well understood in Eng- 
gland as it is in Scotland, it may be worth while to enquire into 
the cause of this preference; and also the reason why so few 
young men in England, after serving a regular apprenticeship 
as gardeners, ever arrive at the head of their profession. They 
remain only a step above a common labourer, and seldom re- 
move from the place of their birth; while most young men who 
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learn gardening in Scotland become in time head gardeners, 
either at home or abroad. Various reasons are assigned why 
the preference is given in England to Scotch gardeners: one is, 
that they are usually better educated ; another, that the greater 
coldness and changeableness of the climate of Scotland obliges 
the gardener to take greater care and pay more attention, which 
renders him more skilful in his business; another cause assigned 
is, that Scotchmen are generally a more steady and calculating 
race. However well founded these reasons may appear, they 
are not sufficient to account for the decided preference given 
to the Scotch gardener. Education can do but little where there 
is deficiency of natural abilities; and, though Scotland is colder 
_than England, the English gardener has quite enough of cold- 
ness and variableness of climate to call forth his energies. If the 
Scotch are more cool and calculating, they must acquire those 
habits by early training. 

It is probable that the Poor Law system in England has had 
the greatest share in producing the superiority of the Scotch over 
the English gardener. It mainly depends on the difference of 
training, when acquiring the knowledge of his business, In 
England, the mansion and gardens of the wealthy are more 
frequently situated adjoining a populous village; the proprie- 
tor, in consequence, often finds his property burdened by too 
many labourers. When his gardener wants an apprentice, his 
employer obliges him to take one who belongs to the parish ; 
as he cannot think of employing strangers. ‘The young man 
chosen begins with the honest intention of becoming a gar- 
dener, and has at first, probably, an anxious wish to learn. 
But this too often cools, from associating with others of his 
native place, who are not gardeners. 

His attention is much taken off by such connexions, and he 
is less disposed to give his mind wholly to gardening, if his pa- 
rents are, as it usually happens, of the agricultural class ; because 
he shares in their ideas and feelings, and especially in the 
notion that he must be employed, because he belongs to the 
parish. If, however, he escapes these evils, when the time of 
his apprenticeship is expired, he finds it difficult to procure a 
situation as under gardener, on the same principle that caused 
him to be chosen for an apprentice, namely, his not belonging 
to the new parish where he makes application. This forms a 
serious obstacle to the advancement of young gardeners, and is 
the greatest cause why so many never remove from their native 
place. Seeing the difficulty of procuring a situation elsewhere, 


they grow indifferent about advancement, and give up all 


thoughts of becoming master gardeners; after a time they marry, 
and settle down for life in the place where they were appren- 
ticed. 
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In Scotland, the residences of the wealthy are less frequently 
situated near a populous village; and the proprietor does not 
find his property overburthened with labourers. He often leaves 
his gardener to choose his own apprentices; as it matters no- 
thing whether he employs a native or a stranger, there being no 
Law of Settlement to interfere with the labourer’s independence. 
There is a lodge at the garden; and the apprentice is at once 
placed there, to live with the under gardener. It is curious that 
these lodges have got the Gaelic name of Bothies, there being so 
few Gaelic words in the Scotch dialect. Being thus thrown from 
the first upon his own resources, which are slender enough, he 
learns to think and manage for himself. He has thus every 
opportunity of learning his business from the gardeners, with 
whom he constantly lives, and has no village companions to di- 
vert his attention. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, he 
knows that he must seek a situation as a journeyman gardener 
elsewhere, as it is unusual to remain in the same place. This 
cuts the taproot of his connexions. By serving in various 
places for some years as an under gardener, he acquires suffi- 
cient knowledge to take the situation of head gardener when- 
ever it offers; and, from being often transplanted, he readily takes 
root in any clime, though he always retains the love of his own 
country. 

Though these advantages are peculiar to the Scotch gardener, 
it is not denied that there are many good English gardeners. 
The greater number of gardeners in England, however, remain 
little above the common labourer, in consequence, no doubt, of 
the evil operation of the Law of Settlement; and, though this 
part of the law has been lately abolished, the alteration will not 
soon produce an effect in those parts which are thickly inhabited. 
It may be observed, in conclusion, as a proof that there is no 
want of ability in the English gardeners, that those young 
English apprentices who are trained under Scotch gardeners in 
England, are no way different in their habits and fortunes from 
those who are apprenticed under English head gardeners. 

Cossey Hall Gardens, January 21. 1839. 


Art. V. On the Utility of Draining; with some Methods adapted 
for various Soils. By Joun Fisu. 


TuE first and principal improvement of wet land is drain- 
ing, without which the greatest quantity of manure, of whatever 
description it may be, will prove ineffectual towards its produc- 
tiveness. 

Soil overcharged with moisture, proceeding from the water 
being retained by a stiff impervious clay, or from cold springs, 
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which are frequently loaded with minerals and acids, not only 
proves injurious to vegetation, but also, from the evaporation of 
their aqueous particles, tend to corrupt the atmosphere. Some 
plants require a greater, and some a less, proportion of water 
in their food. Those in general cultivation are of the latter 
description, and are easily injured by an excess of moisture. 
Hence water may be regarded as an impediment to vegetation ; 
and therefore it becomes a matter of importance, to consider the 
most proper methods of conveying it off all soils where it is 
superabundant. 

No regular system of draining can be given, as our plans 
and operations must be regulated by the circumstances we are 
placed in; for it is not with the earth, as with the animal body, 
whose component parts form a regular system, and whose fluids 
circulate in known channels. ‘The circulating fluids in the 
earth are conducted by circumstances altogether different, and 
frequently in channels the most complex and intricate; the va- 
riety of cases may be said to be innumerable, no two pieces of 
land being perfectly alike. ; 

The first consideration should be the nature of the soil and 
subsoil, whether it is of a retentive nature or not; and also the 
surface to be operated upon, even or uneven. When those 
principles have been thoroughly investigated and the cause made 
clearly apparent, the operator will readily see that no general 
rule can be applied to all cases, but that the grand and leading 
feature of this, as well as of most of our operations, is in making 
them subservient to the end in view. A principal point is, to 
ascertain the best and most convenient place for the drains’ dis- 
charging their water, and to mark out the lines before the 
operation commences. In drainings of every description, two 
considerations should constantly be kept in view; these are, drain- 
ing effectually, and at the least expense. ‘These should be the 
objects of all who engage in this and every other improvement, 
and cannot be obtained when the work is executed without 
investigating the cause from which the wetness proceeds, as is 
evidently too often practised; and proofs are not wanting to 
show that to this may be attributed the failures we so often see. 
Not unfrequently has land to be drained a second time, from 
the operator not taking into consideration the nature of the soil, 
nor yet the cause of the water. 

A wet soil may proceed from one or all of the following 
causes: —an undersoil of close texture, which will prevent the 
surface-water from soaking through it; springs bursting out of 
the earth, and wanting a free current; and frequently low ground 
becomes saturated with water from the high grounds, through 
veins of sand, gravel, or fissures of rock; also from want of 
a sufficient descent, or by an impervious stratum of retentive clay. 
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The soil, the subsoil, and the base impervious. This is of 
rare occurrence, and rather difficult to remedy ; as in this case, 
rain-water being unable, after the soil is saturated, to penetrate 
the surface, thus precludes, in a great measure, the art of 
draining. As our operations in this case will be confined to 
the surface, where the base is of great depth, the effects of this 
on vegetation are soon apparent; the soil having been saturated 
by the rains of winter, and expanded by frost, and its fresh 
pores probably filled with dissolving snow, and having no other 
means of discharging its superfluous moisture but the process 
of evaporation, its efforts are checked, and its power of vege- 
tation retarded. 

In the cultivation it is difficult to work, and cropped with 
uncertainty, from its liability to close upon the roots of the 
plants, depriving them of the necessary supply of air, and thus 
materially injuring their growth. This description of soil may 
be remedied considerably by rounding it in ridges, with open 
interfurrows, cross drains, and ditches; thus taking off the super- 
fluous rain or surface water, and conveying it to some desirable 
place. 

First, I shall commence with covered drains. ‘Their dimen- 
sions will depend upon their depth, the quantity of water they 
have, or may be wanted, to carry, and the materials they are filled 
with. When the depth does not exceed 3 ft., 1 ft. 3 in. wide at 
the top will be sufficient; but, when deeper, the width may be 
increased to about 3 in. for every foot in depth: the width at 
the bottom to be also attended to; it should not be much nar- 
rower than the top, to allow of building a substantial drain ; 
if this is not attended to, unpleasant results may follow. When 
the bottom is made (as it frequently is) much narrower than the 
top, the stones are obliged to be set on their edges, and the 
covers laid on them in an insecure state; and in many instances 
they fall down before the drain is finished, to the mortification of 
the operator, by which springs would be formed in the driest 
part of the ground. 

In making drains, several things might be done as a means 
of facilitating the operation: — the stones to be laid in readiness 
for commencing ; the excavating and the making toe go hand in 
hand, for fear of accidents, such as the soil falling in; great care 
taken that the bottom of the drains may fall with a regular 
descent, in order that the water may run from one end to the 
other without stagnation. 

When the bottom is soft, it should be laid with flag-stones, 
to prevent the materials from sinking; the side walls should 
also be made secure, and the covers strong, packed at their ends 
with broken stones; the space above, in strong adhesive soils, 
should be filled with stone rubble, within 1 ft. at least of the 
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top surface of the ground, which remaining space should be 
filled with rough porous soil, thus rendering it a fit receptacle 
for the dispersion of water from bottom to top, which I consider 
of much importance, as it tends to drain the ground much more 
effectually. Before the soil is put in, this stonework should be 
covered with straw, or, what is better, with turf, with the green 
side downwards, to prevent the soil from subsiding into the 
crevices among the stones. 

It is necessary to have the mouths of the drains well built, 
and secured with iron gratings sufficiently close to prevent the 
ingress of rats and other vermin, as they are found to be de- 
structive, when burrowing in them; they should also be exa- 
mined, and kept in proper repair, and the outlet kept sufficiently 
clear, so that the water from the drains may run away freely, 
otherwise it will remain stagnant in them to the great injury of 
the soil. 

Attention must be paid that they are not carried into the 
outlet at right angles; their ends should be turned down in the 
direction the water runs, for a short space before they join it. 
This should be attended to in all cases of one drain discharg- 
ing itself into another, as it prevents the water in the outlets 
from depositing any sediment in their mouths, which would be 
the case were this not attended to; indeed, it often happens that 
drains are stopped, and rendered useless, from this precaution 
being neglected. 

Ridge-tiles may be advantageously used for draining, both for 
removing surface and under water. Spades are made on pur- 
pose for digging these drains, just wide enough to let the tiles go 
easily into them. ‘The tiles should be well burnt, as it is found 
by experience that hard-burnt tiles will last longer than those 
that are not ; and should be laid on flat tiles, or soles, as they are 
called, of the same texture, to prevent them from sinking, or 
otherwise getting out of place. 

By proper management, I consider that tiles may be success- 
fully used for draining to any depth, and at far less expense 
than stone; however, where stone is in abundance, I should 
recommend it to be used, as being more durable. I have seen 
tiles used at the depth of 4 ft. filling 2 ft. above them with 
loose materials, laying another course upon this, and filling 
up as before. In all cases where they are used, the space above 
them should be filled, to within a few inches of the surface, with 
some loose porous substance, otherwise they will not have the 
desired effect, namely, drying the soil. 

Rubble drains are well adapted for removing water confined 
in porous soils with an impervious bottom, and from an alternate 
stratum of whatever description; the depth should be propor- 
tioned to the nature of the soil and subsoil, which should be 
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brought to within 1 ft. of the top surface, and, in clayey soils, 
the remainder filled with a porous earth: they are attended with 
little expense where stone of any sort can be procured. 

Wood faggots, &c., are sometimes used for draining; but, 
from their liability to decay, thus destroying the drains by the 
process of decomposition, they cannot be recommended as per- 
manent, although they act well for some time. 

In some cases ditches are preferable to covered drains, such 
as bogs or moss with a soft bottom; for, should stones be used, 
from their liability to sink, the drain would be rendered useless. 
Their depth and wideness will depend upon the quantity of 
water they have to carry, and the nature of the soil and situation : 
the fall should be such that the water may run off without stag- 
nation. In digging them, the earth thrown out should not 
remain upon the sides, but be removed to the nearest hollows: 
if this is not attended to, their use will be in a great measure 
counteracted, as placing it upon the side is a preventive of the 
surface water entering the drain; its weight will also have a 
tendency to make the sides give way. 

Hollow earth drains are sometimes used with good results, to 
collect water from the subsoil, or receive rising water at their 
base. The method of making them is simply this: dig them 
perpendicularly to the desired depth, taking out the last spit with 
a spade 6in. narrower than the other part. A shoulder, as it 
were, is thus left on each side, on which some good strong sods 
are laid, with the grass side downwards. When the water 
lodges in a stratum of loose earth, the operative part of the 
drain should be lined with turf, to prevent the sides from falling 
in, which would otherwise choke up the channel; the jeints on 
each side to be left sufficiently open to permit the water to filter 
freely. 

There is, perhaps, no department of rural improvement on 
which so much money has been expended to so little advantage 
as on draining. And why? Because the work is often carried 
on without at all considering the nature or cause from which the 
water proceeds. One drain, judiciously conducted, may be as 
effectual as twenty run at random; and it is the case with 
many to set to work and fill the ground with drains in all 
directions, or wherever the least symptoms of moisture appear, 
while by a single drain, properly directed to the lodgement of 
the water whose ramifications caused those symptoms, the entire 
site might have been effectually laid dry. 

I have seen instances of this kind, and shall here take the 
liberty of mentioning one, which occurred at the Karl of Mans- 
field’s, Scone Palace, Perthshire. The soil was of a soft peaty 
nature, with a subsoil of white tenacious clay, 2 ft. to 3 ft. deep; 
under this lay a stratum of a sandy nature, which contained the 
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water. The first attempt proved a failure, inasmuch as the 
drains were not deep enough to reach the source from which 
the water proceeded. It being desirable to have this ground in 
a state for cultivation, an examination took place, and the stra- 
tum found which contained the water; then drains were made 
to the depth required, and the outlets deepened accordingly. 
This answered completely. 

Had the boring auger been first used in this case, it would 
have saved the expense of a second draining. What would we 
think of the miner, in search of mineral and fossil substances, 
commencing to sink his pit without the use of the auger, to 
ascertain whether what he wanted was there or not? We 
should be inclined to say, he was working in the dark. The 
borer may be as advantageously used for finding the reservoirs 
and channels of subterraneous water, which is of the greatest 
importance to those who engage in the draining of land. 

‘It is necessary to bore in several places in order to obtain a 
competent knowledge of the various lodgements of the water, 
and at the different depths. When these have been ascertained, 
the next thing to be done is to run a main discharging drain in 
the lowest part of the field of improvement, and to a sufficient 
depth to draw off the water from its deepest recess. Sometimes 
this will be sufficient; if not, another must be made to the next 
deepest water, and in the lowest situation, in the best line for 
a fall. 

As the object here, as well as from springs, is the carrying 
off under, not surface, water, it will be unnecessary to fill above 
the drains with stone rubble, or anything of that nature. When 
water proceeds from springs, the same method as detailed above 
should be adopted; namely, the line of draining them should be 
on a level with the lowermost springs, thus keeping the others 
in a great measure dry. If a sufficient outfall cannot be com- 
manded to carry off the water, a well may be sunk a little below 
the lowest lodgement of water, and the water may be raised 
with a mill, or pump; thus obtaining by art what nature had 
not accomplished. ‘This is never attempted unless in extra- 
ordinary cases, as the expense incurred would not warrant its 
adoption. 

The quality and value of lands depend entirely on the quality 
of the soils of which they are composed. If these are sufficiently 
absorbent and open to prevent a surcharge at the feeding fibres 
of plants, yet sufficiently retentive of moisture to prevent the 
too rapid escape of rain-water through the plant-feeding system, 
the land is of superior quality. But if, vice versd, the several 
strata are of so loose a texture as to permit the rain-water to 
pass through quickly, without being in a sufficient degree arrested 
by the soil, it is of inferior quality. “Therefore, due precaution 
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should be taken before commencing an undertaking on which, 
in a great measure, the success of every branch of horticulture 
and agriculture depends; and, therefore, it becomes a matter of 
the greatest importance that every circumstance should be inves- 
tigated, for the purpose of discovering the cause from which this 
or thay proceeds. ‘That some land may be over-drained, I 
admit; but this is of rare occurrence, and a remedy soon pre- 
sents itself; that is, shutting up the mouths of the drains 
when necessary, and thus forcing the water back whence it 
proceeded. ‘This may be continued for any length of time, and 
may prove beneficial in dry seasons. However, I consider stag- 
nant water, in all cases, to be injurious to vegetation ; and plants 
can neither perspire nor luxuriate when saturated with this 
element. Where surface soil rests on a subsoil moderately 
porous, both will hold water by capillary attraction, and what is 
not so retained will sink into the inferior strata by its own gravity ; 
but, when the subsoil is retentive, it will resist water, and ulti- 
mately by accumulating it in the surface soil, cause diseases 
which are detrimental, and would soon prove fatal, to the vege- 
table system. 
Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, April 4. 1840. 


Art. VI. Description of a Transplanting Machine invented by James 
Kidd, Gardener to Lord Kinnaird, Rossie Priory Gardens, Perth- 
shire. By J. Kipp. 


I sEND a miniature model of a machine which I lately in- 
vented for the removal of large shrubs, and which, after repeated 
experiments, I can confidently recommend as admirably adapted 
for that purpose. 

[This machine may be described as a gigantic 5-pronged fork, 
mounted on a pair of wheels and axle, the latter serving as a 
fulcrum for lifting up the tree out of the hole formed by digging 
round it, and, with the wheels, facilitating the removal of the 
plant to the place of its destination. ‘The length of the axle 
between the wheels is 2 ft.; the axle 4 in. deep, and 23 in. 
thick : the handle, or lever, is 10 ft. long, mortised into the axle; 
it is 6 in. deep and 34 in. thick: the prongs are 2 ft. long and 
21 in. deep: the wheels are 1 ft. 4 in. in diameter. All the parts 
are of wood, except the prongs, which ought to be of wrought 
iron, and firmly fixed into the axle with screw-nuts. The 
handle, or lever, has two iron braces to fix it the more firmly to 
the axle; and at the extreme end it has an iron loop, to which to 
attach a cord for pulling it down, when the prongs are under 
the ball of the tree to be lifted up.] 

I have tried the power of this machine in the lifting of large 
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Portugal and common laurels, and have found that, by its as- 
sistance, the same number of hands can with ease perform twice 
as much work as they could possibly accomplish in the ordinary 
way. You may form some conception of its powers from the 
fact, that by its means four men can lift the plants as fast as three 
can make pits and plant them again. Another advantage attend- 
ing the use of this machine is, that it does not in the slightest 
degree injure the roots; an advantage that cannot fail to be ap- 
preciated by every practical man, who has been accustomed to 
the old system of pulling the plant from side to side, in order to 
loosen it sufficiently in the hole, thereby unavoidably breaking 
and cracking the roots. By means of this machine, also, the 
ball of earth is in most instances preserved entire, as by its 
strong lever power the whole mass can be raised at once. In 
using it, the plant is prepared for lifting in the ordinary way, by 
tying up the branches, and digging round the ball at a distance 
sufficient for the preservation of the roots; the chief difficulty I 
at first experienced in the use of it was in getting it introduced 
below the ball. The first method I tried for the accomplishment 
of this object was, to drive it in with two wooden mallets, two 
men standing one on each side for the purpose of using them; 
but Lafterwards found that I could more easily insert it by means 
of two levers held in a sloping direction, close to the axle, and 
which were pushed forward as the pole was wrought gently up 
and down. Before proceeding to work, however, the wheels 
must be taken off, in order that the machine may be placed in 
as horizontal a position as possible, and by doing so a twofold 
advantage will be gained; the prongs can be inserted deep into 
the earth, and greater additional lever power will be obtained. 
After the machine is properly placed under the ball, the pole 
must be lifted up high enough to admit a square piece of wood 
or other hard substance to be placed immediately below the junc~ 
tion of the pole and the axle, to act as a fulerum or heel for the 
pressure of the lever; and, when the pole is pressed down, the 
plant is immediately raised and the axle elevated to a sufficient 
height to allow the wheels to be again put on. It is almost un- 
necessary to mention that the sides of the hole should be sloped 
down, in order that the plant may the more easily be drawn 
out. A mat or piece of canvass tied round the ball below the 
prongs will be useful in keeping the ball together; and after the 
plant has been fairly placed upon the machine, no difficulty will 
be found in conveying it to any distance. 

This machine, although I have as yet only used it for the 
purposes above specified, I have no doubt will be found 
equally applicable to other horticultural purposes ; for example, 
fruit trees, whose sickly appearance and deficiency of crops in- 
dicate that they have been by mistake too deeply planted, may 
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by its means be raised nearer to the surface, thus at once with 
ease and safety bringing their roots into a region more conducive 
to the health and fruitfulness of the trees. It may likewise be 
found useful in removing large plants from green-houses or con- 
servatories, such as orange trees, aloes, &c. It should be made 
of the best malleable iron, with the exception of the wheels and 
the pole; the former may be made of cast iron or wood, and the 
latter of any material that may be found convenient, only, if 
made of wood, it will require to be of the cleanest-grown ash or 
elm. The whole expense does not exceed 4/. 
Rossie Priory, Inchture, Perthshire, Jan. 14. 1840. 


Art. VII. Notice of an Espalier Rail put up in Cossey Hall Gar- 
dens. By J. Wicuton, Gardener there. 


Aw espalier railing in Cossey Hall Gardens was put up 
there in the year 1830. It differs from any that I have seen. 
It is made of iron, except the posts at the ends, which are of 
oak. It cost less than some I have seen of wood, which in a 
few years would go to decay. ‘The chief feature in which it 
differs from all others which I have met with, is in the hori- 
zontal direction of the iron rods. All other espaliers which I 
have observed, whether of iron or wood, have been on the old 
plan of perpendicular stakes or poles. The best I have seen, 
except the one in Cossey Gardens, was planned by the late Mr. 
Hay of Edinburgh, but it was still on the upright plan, giving 
the gardens a disagreeable caged appearance. ‘This is not the 
effect of the espalier which I am describing. For the rods run- 
ning horizontally, as the branches grow along them, the rods 
are concealed. The upright iron divisions which support the 
rods are seen, it is true; but they are very thin, and placed 
12 ft. asunder. 

A rail of this construction is very simple, and will last very 
long, if kept well painted. In Cossey Gardens there are 230 
yards of this espalier. I have tried it with some of the best 
varieties of French pears, and found them ripen well. I have 
frequently seen good espalier rails with common apples and 
pears, that would have done well on standards. 

The only objection I have heard made against the horizontal 
rail of which I am speaking is, that there would be some 
trouble in making the trees shoot out their branches at the ex- 
act distances required. But to this I should answer, that I 
have never found it more troublesome than to train horizontal 
branches along the courses of a brick wall. And it is one great 
advantage of this espalier, that the branches can be so easily 
trained along its horizontal iron rods. 

Cossey Hall Gardens, April 10. 1839. 
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Art. VIII. © On certain prevailing Errors in laying out and managing 
Flower-Gardens. By ALEXANDER ForsyrTu. 


Ir has often struck me with astonishment, to see, in some of 
our first-rate gardens, the meagre stock of what may be called 
midsummer flowers. Now, there are in many families great 
sums expended on gardens for the sole purpose of having one 
grand display of conspicuous flowers during the fine weather 
from midsummer till the middle of October; ‘and as this class 
of families happily comprehends many of our best friends and 
patrons of gardening, viz. the wealthier merchants, and the 
members of parliament, who, tired with the dust and din of 
London, leave the court and the counting-house to inhale the 
uncontaminated air of heaven in the quiet loveliness of their 
flower-gardens; and as many of their gardens are really not 
worth while going out of one’s way to see, for reasons for which 
gardeners are not altogether and at all times culpable; and as I 
hope that I have traced the evil (at least in many cases, and in 
some measure) to its origin, my humble efforts shall not be 
wanting to eradicate this fruitful cause of endless discontent and 
disappointment between the employed and their employers. 

Leaving out one insurmountable difficulty over which the 
practical man has often no control, I mean where the employer 
grasps at more gardening than he is willing to allow the means 
to manage properly, I come to another which I am persuaded, if 
it were placed in proper light, the majority of employers would 
admit and allow to be removed, I mean the incongruous mix- 
tures and unmeaning medleys that are every where to be seen in 
gardens, and to which even Loudon himself hath, in some in- 
stances, lent his aid; for I have somewhere seen in works bearing 
the well known J. C. L., something like the following, “ We 
would admit of no herbaceous plant under deciduous and ever- 
green shrubs except spring bulbs.” Now, with all due de- 
ference, I beg leave to remind you that you have laboured, and 
that successfully, to show the world that the day is gone by 
when a good deep raw-edged gulf should mark the boundary 
between the clean-swept lawn and the clump of rhododendrons, 
and instead of allowing their graceful forms to kiss the sombre 
clod, you have spread as it were a carpet around them. Now, 
would you have snowdrop and narcissus springing up in your 
grass? Adjoining the moss-clad walk in the wood you may 
plant them, where their foliage may remain unshorn till the 
bulbs are ripe and the herbage yellowed in the summer sun; 
there without labour they will remain comely and in character, 
like a brightly tinted halo thrown around the sphere of flowers ; 
and, as their ‘heyday of blossoming” is frequently inhos- 
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whose loveliness is enhanced by the ills they have borne, and 
have thus given them shelter where they had no business to be 
seen. But perhaps you will think that I am for discarding them 
from the flower-garden altogether, as vulgar and unsightly. No 
such thing : for the lilies are said to have surpassed King Solomon 
in splendour, and even the coarsest weeds have handsome flowers, 
only they are, I am sorry to say, too plentiful and misplaced for 
me to admire their presence here at this time. I should place 
your pretty spring flowers either in clumps devoted to them 
alone, or grow them in shallow tubs 3 ft. in diameter, in the 
reserve garden; and, letting them into the turf or soil up to the 
brims, I should stud the lawn or flower-garden with these hardy 
natives during the foul weather, whilst their foreign and more 
delicate brethren are stationed under shelter awaiting milder 
skies. . 

By this, you will see that I should like to give every thing a 
place to itself, suited to its nature and value. Now, suppose the 
proprietor of a garden to be a lover of birds (and who is not a lover 
of them ?), and to request that in some waste corner shepherd’s 
purse, groundsel, and chickweed be allowed to luxuriate, that he 
may with his own hand cull some every day for his canaries and 
goldfinches. The order is obeyed, and the mingled mass looks 
sluggish and detestable. But let them only be placed apart, 
allowing every one a separate bed (or two for a succession); and 
let every bed be divided by an alley edged with pebbles, and 
kept clean by sprinkling a little salt on it; and we have the ap- 
pearance of system and design, showing that they are useful: 
and, in this character, weeds though they were, nevertheless, 
they now become highly satisfactory, though some sage gar- 
deners may smile at the simplicity of this example of a sys- 
tematic bird’s-meat garden. I will turn their attention to 
another instance of more serious consequence, I mean the in- 
troducing of flowering plants into vineries and pineries, which 
have brought the red spider on the vine leaves, and the white 
scale on the pine plants, of whose ravages the gardener who is 
ignorant may be truly thankful. 

But, to return to our arrangement of a first-rate garden, and 
assign to every class of flowers a compartment suited to their 
natures, so as they may attain the greatest perfection, and display 
that perfection to the greatest advantage; and I am only de- 
sirous of going with the stream, or rather torrent, of public 
opinion, that has already uprooted many venerable medleys; I 
prepose, in a series of sketches, at some future period, to show 
how this may be done, consistently with all the doctrines which 
Ihave advanced. But these sketches, and the directions for car- 
rying them into execution, I must defer for the present: besides, 
Iam quite aware that engraving them might put you to a greater 
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expense than you might be willing to incur, liberal as you are in 
-your graphic illustrations. 
Cheshire, January, 1838. 


Art. 1X. On the Treatment of Cape \ridacee. By W. 


Tue plants belonging to the natural order Zridaceze, from the 
Cape, have for many years possessed great attractions for me; 
from a period when they were scarcely to be procured, except 
through some accidental circumstances, and before they engaged 
as much general attention as they have now obtained. The 
mode I pursued in cultivating them was, accordingly, the result 
of my own experience; for though in the West of England I 
have seen beds of Sparaxis grandiflora and S. tricolor in great 
perfection in the open ground, still I always found the best suc- 
cess attend the following system; and I am inclined to think the 
delicate beauty of the flowers of this order is shown to greater 
advantage, when, from being grown in pots, these plants can be 
removed to the green-house. 

In the month of October the bulbs were examined, and the 
larger ones, separated from the offsets, were potted in a compost 
of fresh light turfy loam and sand, with good drainage; and I 
have found, with regard to the stronger-growing Gladioli, a layer 
of rotten cow manure over the drainage conduce much to the 
vigour of their growth. At the same time I had a good bed 
prepared of dry old tan mixed with some fresh hot litter from 
the stable, at least 2 ft. in thickness above the level of the gar- 
den, and on the top a large frame placed. Within this the pots 
were plunged in old tan; the stronger-growing Gladioli at the 
back; ixias, sparaxises, babianas, tritonias, &c., arranged in 
gradation to the low-growing species of O’xalis and Lachenalza 
in front. The lights were put on at night, giving abundance of 
air in fine weather, and withholding water until the bulbs had 
made roots and the leaves appeared, at which time it was care- 
fully given, to avoid exhausting the bulbs by drought, when 
there was no danger of frost. On the occurrence of severe 
weather, I had the frame well banked round with old tan, 
assisted by hot dung, and the lights well protected by external 
coverings. 

Under this management the sorts of Sparaxis began to show 
bloom about the end of April, and, being removed to the green- 
house, opened their flowers to the sun with great brilliancy. 
The ixias and babianas succeeded them, and were also removed 
to the front of the house. The Gladioli usually outgrew the 
height of the frame, and threw up their flower stalks vigorously 
on the stage of the green-house. Lastly, the varieties of ‘Tritonia 
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formed a blaze, in shades of orange, copper colour, and pink. 
After the blooms were past, I continued watering the pots, to 
perfect the foliage, and form the bulbs for the ensuing’season ; 
and by replacing them in the frame, and giving them full expo- 
sure to the sun until the leaves gradually died away, the bulbs 
became thoroughly ripened. After a period of drought and rest, 
they were ready for repotting the following October. 

For the last two years I have not had opportunity to continue 
my accustomed method of culture, and last autumn my Cape 
Tridaceze were placed in a cold-frame, from which the frost was 
just excluded during the winter, and the pots plunged in sand: 
they look badly, and will not flower, which I attribute partly to 
the bulbs not being well matured, owing to the cold wet sum- 
mer of last year, and more especially to their not receiving a 
requisite degree of bottom heat to induce them to form roots 
freely during the winter, which insures a vigorous growth of the 
leaves, and the production of flowers. To attain this end, the 
temperature of the soil in the pots must be some degrees higher 
than that of the atmosphere which surrounds them. 

Gloucestershire, April, 1840. 


Art. X. On raising Seeds received from the Swan River Colony. 
By J. Brewster, Gardener to Mrs. Wray, Oakfield Lodge, Chel- 
tenham. 


Tue publication by Dr. Lindley of his learned and valuable 
Sketch of the Vegetation of the Swan River Colony (see p. 94.), 
has imparted a zest to the efforts now making by many of the 
lovers of horticulture, to be possessed of seeds from that interest- 
ing part of the world. A few remarks on a successful method of 
sowing and raising these seeds might, perhaps, be of service to 
some of your readers, especially to amateurs, many of whom 
receive large and valuable collections, without the requisite know- 
ledge to raise and bring them to perfection. 

On the Ist of February I prepared the pots destined to re- 
ceive the seeds, by draining them to fully one third of their whole 
depth. I then filled them with a compost of equal parts of 
maiden loam and sandy peat, pressing the mould slightly with a 
piece of flat wood. I then sowed the seeds, covering them with 
a little of the same mould, again pressing it as before; the 
depth of covering must be regulated according to the size of the 
seed. I then placed them in a stove, sprinkling them with 
water two or three times a day, taking care never to allow 
the surface of the mould to dry. In ten days after sowing, 
many of the seeds appeared above ground; and, by the twentieth 
day, two thirds of the whole were growing fine plants, including 
several species of Stylidium. 
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~ Tam fully convinced that Swan River seeds will germinate 
better under the above treatment than by the common practice of 
placing them in a cold-frame, and that even the young plants 
will not only stand but grow better in a high temperature, As 
a proof of which, my esteemed employer, Mrs. Wray, raised 
(last year) a number of very interesting plants from Swan River 
seeds, some of which were placed in the stove, and others in 
the green-house: those in the stove are now three times the size 
of those in the green-house, and appear much more healthy. 
A few of these are now showing flower, which I believe to be 
new to this country ; but, as they will soon prove themselves, I 
shall refrain from making any premature remarks. ‘There are 
also several species of a genus the appearance of which is quite 
a novelty to our gardeners, being more like a common rush 
(Juncus conglomeratus) than any thing I know. 
Oakfield, Cheltenham, April 10. 1840. 


Art. XI. On the Jerusalem Artichoke. By ALEXANDER ForsyTH. 


In March or April plant the tubers, cut into sets like po- 
tatoes, with a bud in each, in rows alternately 1 ft. and 3 ft. 
apart, dropping the sets about 9 in. apart in the row. As the 
plants advance they must be topped (say when 18 in. high), and 
earthed up; in autumn they may be used, as soon as tubers can 
be got as Jarge as a pigeon’s egg. When frost approaches, they 
may be carefully forked out and collected, when the best may 
be stored in cold dry earth for use and sets, and the inferior 
ones boiled for pigs or poultry, but by no means wheeled with 
other waste vegetable substances, lest they should afterwards 
prove troublesome as a weed. 

Isleworth, October, 1836. 


Art. XII. On the Wild Potato (Solanum tuberdsum). 


(Translated from Poppig’s Reise in Chile und Peru, for the Gardener's Maga- 
zine, by J. L.) 


Among the cultivated vegetables in the Andes of Peru, none 
is more remarkable for its abundance and goodness than the 
potato. The question has often been asked in modern times, 
whether this plant is met with in a wild state in Peru and Chile; 
and, besides what has been said by the meritorious Lambert, 
Alexander Cruickshanks, whom I accompanied in 1827, made 
the strictest enquiry respecting it in Chile, and has written on 
the subject. I fully agree with him that the potato is a native 
of, and still grows wild in, Chile; and I am the more convinced 
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of it, from my further search respecting the plant in the south- 
ern provinces, where Mr. Cruickshanks did not accompany me, 
as I found it quite as abundant there as in the northern parts. 
Humboldt is of opinion that the potato grows wild in Peru, 
from which opinion I am obliged to differ, at least so far as to 
state that, during my journey in the Andes, I found no tuber- 
bearing solanums on their declivities between 5° and 12° of 
south latitude. The potato in its wild state, however, is not an 
inhabitant of the mountains: but, in the northern part of Chile, 
where both Mr. Cruickshanks and myself made a journey along 
the coast, and carefully examined it, and also in the southern 
part, where I travelled alone, we found an immense quantity 
of wild potatoes at a height never exceeding that of 400 ft. 
above the level of the sea; more generally, however, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sea, and in the greatest luxu- 
riance in rich loamy declivities, or in the chinks of the rocks 
exposed to the sea breezes, and only elevated a few fathoms 
above the level of the ocean. We never saw the wild potato 
farther from the sea than one or two leagues. It is easily dis- 
tinguished from the cultivated potato, when it is once known 
that its blossoms are always white. 

The potato, by right, ought to bear the name of a sea-shore 
plant, and its native country is undoubtedly Chile. It has been 
said that this plant is found cultivated on the hills that border 
the coast, and on the steep rocky declivities at Punta de Quin- 
tero, &c., but the soil there is either incapable of cultivation, 
or the land so steep that nobody could make any use of it. 
The wild potato is often known in Chile by the name of Papa 
cimarono, because in its natural state its very small tubers are 
found to be bitter. They are often found growing in a wild state 
on steep places; and in 1827, when the fort at Valparaiso was 
pulled down, and part of a steep rock gave way, and also in 
1828 at the Cerro alegre, such an extraordinary quantity of 
those uneatable tubers rolled down into the streets, that many 
strangers who had never seen the wild potato could hardly be- 
lieve the assertion. It cannot be affirmed that the wild potato 
is found in good soil, or in the drift hills of sand at Quintero ; 
it, on the contrary, prefers the steep declivities and the small 
step-kind of formation on high projecting rocks. ‘That the wild 
potato is very sensitive of a change of atmosphere, is evident 
from the circumstance, that it is found in abundance at the foot 
of Monte Manco, not far from Cocon in Chile; but not at all. 
on its summit, a height of 500 ft., where, on the contrary, fields 
of the cultivated potato flourish well. The potato is not used 
to the same extent in Chile as it is in Peru, where the inhabi- 
tants of the Andes, without the least exaggeration, derive more 
than the half of their nourishment from its tubers. The Indians 
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and Mestizos there make what they call Chupe, that is, small 
pieces of potato boiled in water, with the addition of pepper, 
and generally seasoned with bullock’s fat; this dish they par- 
take of two or three times a day, and it forms their chief food. 
Its great cheapness and satisfying quality reconcile the natives 
to its tastelessness and less nourishing property; and the Mes- 
tizos of the mild valleys would rather live on Chupe six days in 
the week, than be obliged to work hard two days together. The 
inhabitants of Punas are well skilled in preserving potatoes to 
keep to any length of time, which methods are not generally known 
in Europe. ‘They give the name of Chiinu Chino to the best- 
tasted preparation, which consists of potatoes left spread 
out in the open air for several nights, and exposed to the frost; 
during the day, however, they are put in a cold place, and pro- 
tected from light and heat, so that they neither rot nor have a 
bad smell. They are then laid between layers of straw, and 
the small degree of moisture they contain pressed from them 
by treading and pressure, so that they at last form a mass 
of a whitish, wrinkled, light substance, and which, when boiled, 
forms a gelatinous liquid of a light grey colour and a not un- 
pleasant taste. This preparation is brought from Sierra to the 
coast, and also to the warm forests towards the east, where it is 
in great repute. It keeps good for several years together in the 
climate of the Andes, and it even suits better the moist heat of 
the ancient forests than any other vegetable preparation. I 
found this provision very useful to me during my journey to 
Huallaga; and it did not a little excite the astonishment of the 
inhabitants of Brazil, as on the banks of the Maranon no kind 
of dried provision will keep one year. 

The second preparation is called Moraz, and only differs from 
the preceding in the potatoes being pared, and otherwise ma- 
naged with greater nicety. 

A third way of preserving the potato consists in cutting them 
in thin slices, and fastening them ona string. ‘They dry well 
and very quickly in this manner in the atmosphere of the Andes. 
The potatoes of the Sierra are not much larger than a large 
kind of walnut, which we in Germany call Walsche Niisse, but 
they have a particularly good flavour, and, like those in Europe, 
consist of a great many varieties. In the forests of the warm 
regions of the valleys, which reach as far as Huanuco, the inha- 
bitants cultivate a very excellent variety, probably a peculiar 
species, as it is very sensitive of cold, and produces tubers every 
three months. When it is once planted, it requires no more 
care, but continues to flourish. I found it common also in 
Cuchuro and Cassapi, and the flavour was very good. (Péppig’s 
Reise, vol. ii. p. 81.) 
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REVIEWS. 


Art. I. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, &c., lately published, with some Account of 
those considered the more interesting. 


THE Landscape-Gardening and Landscape-Architecture of the late Humphry 
Repton, Esq.; being his entire Works on these Subjects. A new Edition, with 
a Historical and Scientific Introduction, a Systematic Analysis, a Biographical 
Notice, Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., 
&c. Originally published in one folio and three quarto volumes, and now 
comprised in one volume, 8vo, illustrated by upwards of 250 engravings. 
8vo, pp. 619. London, 1840. 30s. plain; 3/. 6s. coloured. 


We announced the appearance of the first number of this work in our pre- 
ceding volume (p.466.). It is now completed, and forms one of the best 
practical guides for the young or amateuf landscape-gardener extant. There 
are, doubtless, a number of our readers who have perused the works of Whately, 
the two Masons, Gerardin, and Uvedale Price, and to these we may appeal for 
the truth of what we assert as to the practical nature of Mr. Repton’s writings. 
The truth is, that, by the number of engravings which they contain, they address 
themselves to the eye at once; and a general idea may be formed of the nature 
of landscape improvement by merely turning over the pages, and looking at the 
engravings. We do not know a book better adapted for a drawingroom than 
a coloured copy of this work ; not only from the beauty of the pages, but from 
the interest excited by the views or vignettes, which exhibit portraits, before 
and after improvement, of upwards of two hundred of the most remarkable 
country residences in England. The coloured copies we consider as exqui- 
sitely beautiful, and particularly those which haye been done at Bayswater, 
under our own inspection. 

A portrait of the late Mr. Repton, by Hall, from an original drawing by 
Shelley, is prefixed to the work; which Mr. Repton’s family, we are happy to 
say, consider a better likeness of their father than that published in his lifetime 
as a frontispiece to his quarto volume, entitled Observations on the Theory and 
Practice of Landscape-Gardening. The biographical notice, which occupies 
twenty-two pages, will be read with intense interest, as showing Mr. Repton 
to have been a highly enlightened and most benevolent man. 


The Lades’ Flower-Garden of Ornamental Annuals. By Mrs. Loudon. I- 
lustrated by forty-eight carefully coloured plates, containing upwards of 
300 figures of the most showy and interesting annual flowers. 4to, pp. 272. 
London, 1840. 2/. 2s. cloth; 2/. 10s. half-bound in morocco, gilt tops. 


This elegant volume being now completed, we have only to repeat the ex- 
pression of our warmest approbation of the plan and of the manner in which it 
has been executed. The tasteful grouping, the truth of imitation, both in 
forms and colours, of the plants figured, have been maintained throughout ; and 
the letterpress is every way worthy of the plates. With the last number is 
given an index of English and scientific names, the latter being accented; a 
glossary of terms, including all such as are in general use, though not clearly 
understood; for example, awned, disk, embryo, fibrils, floral leaves, &c. ; a 
list of authorities and books referred to; the contents, arranged systemati- 
cally, each order forming a chapter ; and, lastly, a list of plates, with the Eng- 
lish and scientific names of the plants figured in each. ‘The total number of 
plants figured is 310, which, being purchasable for 2/. 2s.,is only a fraction 
more than three halfpence for each figure. We feel confident that there is not 
extant another work relative to botany or gardening, in which elegance, eco- 
nomy, and utility are combined in such an eminent degree ; and, happily, the 
success of the work has been proportionate to its merits. 
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The Lades’ Flower-Garden of Ornamental Bulbous Plants. By Mrs. Loudon. 
No. I. 4to, pp. 16.; 3 coloured plates, containing 20 figures of bulbous- 
rooted plants. London, 1840, Price 2s. 6d. 


__ In pursuance of the plan which we announced in our preceding volume 

(p. 729.) when speaking of the Ladies’ Flower-Garden, the Ornamental Annuals 
are no sooner finished than the Ornamental Bulbous Plants are commenced. 
The number before us is an admirable specimen, both in regard to its letter- 
press and its plates. The first plate is entirely devoted to the genus J‘ris; 
the second to the genus Moree‘a ; and the third to Herbértia, Cypélla, Phalo- 
callis, and Vieusseuxia. Bulbous plants, taken individually, are generally stiff 
erect objects, which one would suppose could not be very readily brought to- 
gether so as to form elegant groups ; but the fallaciousness of this opinion is 
demonstrated by these plates, in which, while every individual species is true 
to nature, we have each group equally true to the principles of pictorial com- 
bination. The bulbous department, therefore, of the Ladies’ Flower-Garden 
promises to equal, if not to surpass, that devoted to annuals. 

It is calculated that this volume willbe completed in about the same number 
of parts as the Annuals, after which the Ornamental Perennials will be com- 
menced. 


Fruit Trees ; a Handbook for Cultivators. Being a practical Exposition of the 
Art of pruning Fruit Trees ; showing the Defects and Difficulties of modern 
Practice, with proposed Remedies ; including Advice and Information, founded 
on long Experience and extensive Observation. By a practical Observer. 
12mo, pp. 119. London, 1840. 


An excellent little work, by a well-known author ; alike admired for hiS 
scientific knowledge, and his extensive experience in the practice of what he 
teaches. Why he has not given his name we are at a loss to conceive ; since 
it would have prevented his book from being confounded with other anony- 
mous productions equally cheap, but so far inferior in point of merit, that, 
were it not for the harshness of the term, we should call them worthless. Ge- 
nerally speaking, we recommend our readers to purchase no practical work of 
any kind which has not the author’s name attached. With works purely ar- 
gumentative this is of no consequence ; and, indeed, the name may often tend to 
obstruct the free exercise of thought: but, with those giving directions for ma- 
naging a garden or a farm, or for treating cattle or live stock, the first step, in 
our opinion, is to know what degree of confidence is to be placed in the author. 
The key to this degree of confidence is the author’s real name. 


A Method of pruning and training Standard Apple Trees. By James Clark, 
Gardener to the Earl of Lonsdale, Castle Gardens, Whitehaven. Pamph. 
12mo, pp. 8, with a plate. Whitehaven, 1839. 


The great object in the “ windy part of the kingdom,” where the author is 
situated, is to keep the trees as lowas possible, and the wood not crowded, but 
in straight and stiff ascending and spreading shoots. These objects he attains 
by thinning and shortening in the manner performed in the London Horticul- 
tural Society’s Gardens, with the apple trees in the borders of the orchard ; 
and also, as Mr. Clark informs us, as performed in the Experimental Garden, 
Edinburgh, when under the direction of Mr. Barnett. 


A descriptive Catalogue of Fruits cultivated by T. Rivers, Jun., at his Nurseries, 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts, with the Prices of Fruit Trees. Pamph. imp. 8vo, 
pp. 16. London, 1840. 

A descriptive Catalogue of Pears cultivated by T. Rivers, Jun., §e. pp. 4. 


[The following is from a correspondent who has paid great attention to the 
subject of fruits.] . 

The descriptive fruit catalogue of Mr. Rivers is a commendable innovation 
upon the usual form of nurserymen’s lists, which have hitherto been little or 
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nothing more than long rolls of bare names, without any particulars by which 
purchasers might be guided in their selection of sorts. Its general correctness 
is creditable to Mr. Rivers; there are, however, some inaccuracies, of which 
the following have occurred to me in a hasty perusal. 

Among the Apples there are very few sorts that are not worthy of cultivation ; 
but a few of those of which the names are printed in italics scarcely deserve 
that distinguishing mark of excellence, while others not thus distinguished, 
are of the highest merit. For example, the Dutch Mignonne and Forman’s 
Crew are much inferior to the Herefordshire and Adams’s Pearmains, two of 
the very best apples in cultivation; Braddick’s Nonpareil and the Old Non- 
pareil are also quite equal, if not superior, to the Sweeney Nonpareil. No 
collection, however select, should be without the Old Golden Pippin; 
Hughes’s Golden Pippin, and the Summer Golden Pippin, are also of first- 
rate quality. Besides these, the King Pippin, Margil, Oslin, Golden Reinette, 
and Boston Russet are excellent sorts, equal in merit to most or all of those 
selected by Mr. Rivers. He makes two Ribston Pippins, which is evidently 
incorrect. That apple was named after a place in Yorkshire (Ribston Hall) 
where it originated; consequently its name, although it is slightly modified, 
cannot justly be given to a different apple: the Winter Ribston Pippin is 
therefore either some other sort, or merely a nurseryman’s name, probably the 
latter, for the true Ribston Pippin will keep till spring. 

Of Apricots, Mr. Rivers gives three new names :—the Early Red, Large 
Red, and Large Peach, which he tells us in a note are “ French varieties of 
the Moorpark,” a piece of information not very easily understood. If these 
apricots do really differ from the Moorpark, they are not varieties of it any 
more than of the Turkey or Breda, but bond fide sorts; I suspect, however, 
that these three, and also the Hemskirke, are nothing more than the Moor- 
park. Let Mr. Rivers bud them all upon a fruiting tree of the Moorpark, and, 
if there is any real difference, it will then be clearly perceptible. 

His list of Cherries contains most of the best sorts : —— the Belle de Choisy 
is a very good tender-fleshed cherry, quite distinct in character from all others 
that I am_acquainted with. The Black Eagle is not “rather small,” but a 
good-sized cherry, and, with the rest of Mr. Knight’s seedlings, well deserving 
of extensive cultivation. The Downton and the Elton are, however, the best 
of those raised by that distinguished horticulturist, and are not surpassed in 
goodness by any known kinds. That called Knight’s Early Black is thought 
to be synonymous with the Black Tartarian, a large and excellent cherry. 
The Early Purple Griotte is now called Early Purple Guigne. 

About Fis very little is known by any writer on fruits. Mr. Rivers has 
judiciously reduced his list to nine names, which, with the Neri of Mr. 
Knight, and some two or three others, probably comprise all the sorts cul- 
tivated in this country. It is much to be regretted that so little attention is 
paid to this delicious fruit. 

The collection of Gooseberries is small, many of the best kinds being 
omitted. Crompton’s Sheba Queen, not “ Sheba’s Queen,” is of the highest 
excellence. Taylor’s Bright Venus is not a “ Lancashire prize sort,” with 
which it is classed, but a middle-sized berry, in the way of the Pitmaston 
Green Gage, and, like it, delicious in flavour, and possessing the valuable pro- 
perty of hanging a long time upon the tree. The list given in the Penny Cy- 
clopedia (article Gooseberry) is, perhaps, the best that could be made, and 
those who desire a first-rate collection should take it for a guide. 

It is in Grapes that Mr. Rivers is most at fault; that, however, will not 
surprise any one conversant with fruits, for, with the exception of figs, there 
is no class in which so much confusion exists. Most writers upon grapes are 
mere copyists, each rigidly adhering even to the errors of his predecessors. 
Prince’s T'reatise on the Vine, published at New York in 1830, contains more 
original matter than any British work that [have seen, many of his descrip- 
tions having evidently been drawn from nature; and, although by no means 
free from errors, it is a very useful and instructive book. Many of Mr. Rivers’s 
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sorts I have never seen ; amongst those I am acquainted with, the following 
errors occur. The berries of the Black Prince are not “roundish,” but con- 
spicuously oval, and between it and the Cambridge Botanic Garden grape 
there is not the slightest difference. The figure of the latter in the Pomo- 
logical Magazine is a correct representation of the Black Prince, with which 
variety also the description exactly agrees. In the North of England, this 
grape is frequently called the Black Spanish, and in some places the Black 
Alicant. 

The Black Constantia, although perfectly distinct, is usually confounded 
with the Frontignans: it is commonly called in gardens the Black Frontignac, 
and is described in books under the name of Blue or Violet Frontignan. The 
habit of the plant, and the appearance of the fruit when in a young state, re- 
semble in some degree the Frontignan tribe ; but the fruit when ripe, although 
sweet and very agreeable, is totally devoid of that exquisite muscat flavour 
for which all the Frontignans are so deservedly esteemed. The berries are 
likewise smaller, less round, and of a more intense black than those of the 
Black Frontignan. 

Pomologieal writers make five varieties of Frontignan; but from a careful 
comparison of their descriptions, and from my own observations made on 
growing plants, I am decidedly of opinion that there are not more than three 
distinct sorts cultivated in this country; which-are, 1. The Black (Muscat noir 
of the French; Purple Frontignac, Purple Constantia, of some); 2. The 
White (Muscat blane of the French, White Constantia of some); 3. The 
Grizzly (Muscat rouge of the French); the Red Frontignan of English 
authors is nothing more than the Grizzly; and the Black Constantia makes 
the fifth. The Chasselas précoce is very similar to, if not identical with, the 
White Sweetwater, sometimes called Stillward’s Sweetwater, and New Sweet- 
water. The White Muscadine is by some called the Sweetwater. The Esh- 
collata supérba is probably an old sort with a new name (see p. 107.). 
Frankenthal will, I suspect, eventually prove to be the proper name of our 
Black Hamburg, the latter appellation bemg merely the name of the place 
from which it was introduced into this country.. A German gardener high 
in his profession, who has seen the Frankenthal on the Continent, is of opinion 
that it is the same grape as the Black Hamburg. Brown, red, and purple 
Hamburgs only exist in imagination, or in books. The late Mr. Money 
affirmed that the Lombardy and Flame-coloured Tokay are different grapes, 
and that the Wantage is synonymous with the latter. The Horsforth 
Seedling is said to have been raised from seed in the garden of the Rev. W. 
Rhodes, at Horsforth Hall, near Leeds. I have seen it growing in the same 
house with the Black Morocco, and could not perceive the slightest dif- 
ference between them. The Cannon Hall Muscat is said to differ from the 
White Muscat of Alexandria, ‘at least in some situations:*’ it differs in all 
situations, being a totally distinct sort. The berries of the Cannon Hall are 
considerably larger than those of the White Muscat, less pointed, thicker 
skinned, and certainly inferior in flavour ; it also ripens ten days or a fortnight 
earlier in the same temperature. Besides these differences in the fruit, there 
is some dissimilarity of habit, the Cannon Hall being grosser im all its parts 
and constitutionally more tender. Some doubts are said to exist as to the 
fact of its English origin. The White Tokay is the White Muscat of Alex- 
andria. In the North of England it is generally known by the first name. 

The berries of West’s St. Peter’s are not round, but rather oval. In 
Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen-G'arden, it is called Black Lom- 
bardy, a name which, if not preoccupied by another sort, would be infinitely 
preferable to its present absurd appellation, Oldaker’s West’s St. Peter’s, 
especially as there is another grape called Money’s West’s St. Peter’s (pro- 
perly, Raisin des Carmes), and a St. Peter’s besides. I have heard the Black 
Prince called Black Lombardy. The Grove End Sweetwater is a foreign 
variety, called on the Continent “ Friither Leipsicker,” or Early Leipsic. The 
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White Raisin has oval berries: its flesh is exceedingly firm, and has very 
little flavour. 

Of Nectarines, Mr. Rivers has several new names, but it is questionable 
whether they are all new sorts. Du Telliers, or Duc de Tello of the nur- 
series, is the Violette hative, one of the best of nectarines. 

The claim of the hardy Gallande peach to be considered distinct from the 
Bellegarde is apparently founded upon its property of taking “ readily if 
budded upon the mussel plum.” I greatly doubt, however, whether that 
seeming peculiarity of constitution ought to be considered a legitimate ground 
of distinction between individuals agreeing in all other respects, because the 
failure of the Bellegarde buds on the mussel stock might, even on repeated 
trials, have been caused by accidental circumstances altogether unconnected 
with constitutional difference. We ought to be extremely scrupulous in 
adding new names to our already too lengthened lists. 

The list of Pears contains nearly all the best varieties ; several new names 
are also given, such as Beurré de Neirchain, Beurré de Flandres, Incompar- 
able Beurré, &c., &c., of which the merits in this country can scarcely yet be 
sufficiently ascertained to justify their recommendation. We have now so 
many pears known to be good, that the utmost caution is necessary in re- 
commending novelties. The new pear, absurdly named Van Mons Leon le 
Clerc, about which so much has been said, has not yet been fairly tested. 

It would be very desirable to ascertain whether that best of plums, the 
Green Gage, is in reality different from the Reine Claude; and Mr. Rivers 
will probably soon be able to clear up this disputed point. Denyer’s Victoria 
is thought by some to be the same as Sharp’s Emperor. 

The selection of strawberries would be improved by the addition of the 
Garnstone Scarlet, Grove End Scarlet, Coul Late Scarlet, American Scarlet, 
and Black Roseberry. —J. B. W. London, April 14. 1840. 


Perkins’s improved Patent Apparatus for warming and ventilating Buildings. 
Pamphlet 8vo, pp. 43, 8 lithographs. London, 1840. 


In this little tract Mr. Perkins has described his recently invented governor, 
or heat regulator ; by which no excess of temperature can ever take place in 
plant houses or other buildings heated by his apparatus. The governor acts 
by the expansion of metal pressing on a series of compound Jevers, so that the 
slightest change is powerfully effective. Weare informed ‘by W. Groom, Esq., 
of Bury St. Edmunds, that, by means of the governor, and with the use of 
anthracite coal, the fire need not be attended to more than once m twenty- 
four hours. The fire is made up at 8 o’clock every evening, and never looked 
at in the course of the day; and, whether the weather is warm or cold, the 
temperature never varies more than 3° or 4°, and this variation is chiefly oc- 
easioned by bright sunshine. Mr. Groom has had one of Mr. Perkins’s heat- 
ing apparatus eight years, anda governor affixed to it for about half that 
period. 


The Literary World; a Journal of Popular Information and Entertainment. 
Conducted by John Tims. Vol. II. 8vo, pp. 412. with 84 wood-engravings. 
London, 1840. Price 5s. the volume, or 2d. a number. 


We have noticed the preceding volume of this very elegant work in our Ma- 
gazine for the last year (p.763.), and have only to say that we cannot sufficiently 
admire the care and the taste with which it continues to be got up. The 
literary matter is select, and in many cases original ; and the engravings are 
admirably executed and beautifully printed. We admire in particular the spe- 
cimens of London street architecture, which, as the book is so exceedingly 
cheap, will, we trust, tend to diffuse a taste for architectural improvement in 
country towns and villages. We wish every young gardener could afford to 
take in the work weekly, as a means of elevating his taste, as well as supplying 
him with abundance of rational amusement. 
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The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art ; exhibiting the most important Dis- 
coveries and Improvements of the past Year, in Mechanics, Natural Philosophy, 
Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, Geology and Geography, Meteor- 
ology and Astronomy. Illustrated with engravings. By the Editor of the 
* Arcana of Science.” Small 8vo, pp. 286. London, 1840. 


In our preceding volume (p. 179.) we have strongly recommended this work 
to such of our readers as desire, at an easy rate, to attain a knowledge of the 
inventions, discoveries, and improvements which have taken place during the 
last year. In the compilation for the year 1840 the editor has not spared 
labour, taste, or judgment to secure an extension of public favour ; and this 
we have no doubt he will obtain. To those who have not an opportunity of 
perusing the scientific periodicals as they appear, monthly or quarterly, this 
annual summary must be invaluable. 


The Principles and Practice of Levelling. By Edward Jones, Architect and 
Civil Engineer. Second edition, revised and corrected. Post 8vo, pp. 70, 
various woodcuts. London, 1840. 4s. 


A useful little work for the young gardener ; because, without a know- 
ledge of the art of taking levels, he cannot possibly understand how to 
carry ground plans into execution. In the work before us, not only the art 
of levelling is explained, but the principles on which it is founded; and both 
in so clear a manner, as to be understood even by those who have no pre- 
vious geometrical knowledge. “ Regardless of a profit from the sale,” says the 
author in his preface, “ the present work is offered to the public, happy if it 
shall meet with their approbation.” 


London Architectural Precedents ; with Notes and Observations. Edited by an 
Architect. Illustrated with working drawings, 8vo, pp. 48, four copper- 
plates. Part I. 1840. 


This promises to be a useful work, more especially for young architects ; 
and it will also be instructive to amateur builders. No. I. of the Precedents, 
contains, “ Plans and Elevation, Sections and Specification, and a Bill of 
Quantities of second-rate Buildings.” One thing is wanting to give this book 
its full weight with the public, and that is, the name of the editor, which by 
an advertisement appears to be, Alfred Bartholomew, Architect. 


Art. Il. Literary Notices. 


GARDENING for Ladies, by Mrs. Loudon, Author of “ The Ladies’ Flower- 
Garden,” in one volume post 8vo, illustrated with engravings, will appear 
on the Ist of May, or before. 


This will be found the best book for teaching ladies, how to garden with 
their own hands, that has hitherto been published. 


The Companion to the Ladies’ Flower-Garden, by Mrs. Loudon, is now print- 
ing, and will be published in May or June. 


This work will contain a dictionary of all the plants, ligneous or herbaceous, 
hardy or tender, cultivated in British gardens, that are truly ornamental, and 
as such intended to be figured or otherwise noticed in the series of volumes 
by Mrs. Loudon, now publishing under the title of “ The Ladies’ Flower- 
Garden,” and, as we have elsewhere mentioned, to include, before the whole 
work is finished, perennials, shrubs, trees, and green-house and hot-house plants. 

The Companion will enable those who cannot wait for the completion of 
the several volumes, to go on selecting and cultivating in the meantime ;. 
and as it will contain not only a dictionary of plants, but of all the differ- 
ent operations of culture, including articles on Air Plants, Alpine Plants, 
Annual Plants, Aphis, Arboretum, Ashes, Bark, Bark-stove, Bast Mats, Beds, 
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Bell-glass, Bellows for Fumigation, Biennial Plants, Borders, &c., &c., in- 
cluding Cuttings, Layers, Grafting, Sowing, Hoeing, Digging, Potting, Pruning, 
Training, and a great many such terms, it may be considered as a general 
dictionary of ornamental gardening, adapted for the use of ladies. It is 
printed in double colunns, in a very small type, and will form a yolume of 
five or six hundred pages, illustrated by engravings. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Art. 1. General Notices. 


BoranicaL and Horticultural Works. —I1 deem it the duty of every gen- 
tleman to permit his gardener to have all reasonable access to even his most 
valuable books on botanical and horticultural science. This is only fair; for 
how can he expect perfection if he refuses the necessary means of information ? 
He might as well lock his stable bin, and expect his stud to be fat and sleek. 
— Amicus. Feb. 6. 1840. 

Seeds sent by Post.— We have lately received not only seeds, cuttings, and 
scions, bit even entire plants, and yesterday a shrub, roots and branches 
(Vaccinium humifisum), ina penny letter. From Messrs. Sang of Kirkcaldy we 
received a prepaid packet very neatly done up, containing the seeds of 12 kinds 
of annuals, each with the name printed, and the price of the whole 12 only 1s. 
If this does not lead to the general distribution of every useful and ornamental 
plant of which seeds are procurable, the fault will be in the public, not in 
government. We only wish that the foreign postages could be lowered a 
little, that our ornamental annuals might be sent all over the Continent ; for, 
it is a fact that will not be denied, that annual plants, even those of warm 
climates, make a far more splendid appearance in Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
and the North of Germany, than they do in England, owing to the brighter 
sun and longer days of these countries during the summer season. Great part 
of the Californian annuals might be naturalised in the woods of Norway and 
Sweden, and many superior varieties of bread corn, and of pasture grasses and 
herbage plants, might be introduced into these countries by post, if the postage 
abroad were only a little lower. An interchange of seeds amongst all the 
curators of botanic gardens in Europe and America is a result to be anxiously 
desired, not merely by the botanist, but by the horticulturist and the farmer. 
If ambassadors were what they ought to be, matters of this kind would have 
been attended to long ago.— Cond. 

Clerodéndron squamatum Vahl and Hort. Brit., speciosissimum Paat.—I 
have had several applications lately, from amateurs in several parts of the 
country, to tell them where they could buy the Clerodéndron squamatum, or 
if it could be had in any of the London nurseries; and this morning I had a 
note from a first-rate London nurseryman, asking me if I had this plant, while, 
to my own knowledge, he had half a dozen of it in his stores. Ywish you to 
insert this paragraph for the use of others who may be looking out for C. 
squamatum. You can refer them to the Gardener's Magazine, vol. xiii. p. 39., 
and Botanical Register, t. 649. ; it is the same as Clerodéndron speciosissimum. 
Last autumn I saw a plant of C. paniculatum beautifully in flower, in Mr. 
Knight’s Exotic Nursery, and in a short time afterwards I saw an account of 
this plant somewhere which I now forget, and I think squamatum was the 
name mentioned, at least I recollect some wrong name applied in the report I 
read. —D. B. London, March 27. 

Imported Orange Trees. — I have frequentiy found a very simple hint of 
great service; I forward you the following, m hopes that some person may 
have a chance of being benefited by my experience. Jn 1838, we had six 
orange trees imported from Malta; they had been one year from the bud ; the 
labels were fastened with iron wire to the young shoots, and had rubbed the 
bark*of three of them near to the stock. I covered them all over with moss, 
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which I kept moist, and, after having soaked their roots for twenty-four hours 
in water, I potted them. Three of them began growing finely, but the other 
three not at all, partly from the injury done by the wire, and partly from the 
roots haying been mutilated. It occurred to me, that, if by any means I could 
excite the top, the excitement at the root would follow of course, so I placed 
the thriving and the others side by side, and inarched them together ; the 
result was, that the buds began to swell, and at last they began with vigour to 
push. I then cut back the shoots of the scion, and also all buds, leaving a few 
good leaves, and finally I cut the connexion altogether. All of them now get 
on charmingly. The part of the scion attached to each is a memorial whereby 
to distinguish them.—G‘. MW. Elliot. Ripley Castle Gardens, Feb. 29. 1840. 

Pocock’s Patent Flexible Asphalte Roofing.— A novel manufacture is offered 
to the attention of the public, called Flexible Asphalte Roofing. It is in- 
tended to supersede the use of slates, tiles, zinc, thatch, &c., in the covering 
and lining of farm-buildings, sheds, cottages, and other erections ; and, from its 
durability, lightness, and economy, it is expected to be brought into very 
general use. The weight of this manufacture being only 60 lb. to the square 
of 100 ft., the walls and timbers to support it are required to be but half the 
usual substance ; it is also a non-conductor of heat, impervious to damp, and 
will bear a heat of 220° without injury. Several architects and railway 
engineers have, we understand, already adopted the asphalte roofing for 
sheds and other buildings ; and we are informed that the roofs of the Slough 
Station, on the Great Western Railway, will. be covered with this material. 
(Mech. Mag., No. 865. March 7. 1840.) This roofing might, probably, an- 
swer for the flooring of borders for fruit trees to prevent the roots from pene- 
trating te the subsoil. We skould be glad to hear of its being tried; and, 
where this is done, we would suggest that a coating of gravel or brick rubbish, 
of 5 or 6 inches in thickness, should be laid immediately over the asphalte, to 
serve as drainage. Vertical plates of this material might be arranged as a 
conservative or fruit-tree wall, and it would form excellent linings to basins 
or ponds in flower-gardens. — Cond. 

Ornamental Pottery for architectural gardens and terraces has lately been 
much improved, and among the recent candidates for public patronage are 
Singer and Co., of the Vauxhall Pottery, on whose premises may be seen a 
great variety of articles that will interest the landscape-gardener, and the 
garden architect.— Cond, 


Art. II. Domestic Notices. 


ENGLAND. 


GARDENING in the Neighbourhood of Liverpool appears to be in a prosperous 
state; one nurseryman there being at present engaged in planting the 
grounds of no fewer than eight villas. In these the pineries are all heated by 
hot water, even the bottom heat being communicated by that medium. In 
some cases a flooring of boards is laid over the pipes, and covered with rotten 
tan, sand, or ashes, in which the pots are plunged; and in others a stage of 
boards closely joimed together is formed, and circular openings cut in each 
shelf of the stage the exact size of the pots intended to be used; and these 
pots are suspended by their rims in the openings, so that the bottom and sides 
of the pots come in immediate contact with the hot air below. Both these 
modes, we are informed, answer admirably.—_W. H. Liverpool, March 23.1840, 

Rhododéndron arboreum hijbridum, in the Albion Nursery, Stoke Newing- 
ton, Mr. Milne’s, is 10 ft. high, symmetrical and graceful in form, and covered 
with above a hundred heads of bright crimson flowers. I would go twenty 
miles, to see such a plant.—B. B. Billington. Stoke Newington, April 13. 1840. 

Gardener's Benevolent Association. — We noticed the foundation of this in- 
stitution in our previous volume (p. 196.), and we are glad to find that it is 
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going on steadily and prosperously. At a meeting of the Committee, April 
14., the first two pensioners were named: they were, the widow of an aged 
gardener, and an aged and infirm gardener ; both recommended by respectable 
gardeners holding first-rate situations, and by the clergymen of their respective 
parishes. At the same meeting, a donation of ten guineas was received, to- 
gether with a few minor donations, two life subscribers, and a dozen annual 
subscribers. A vote of thanks was passed to such proprietors and editors 
of botanical and horticultural periodicals as had published the Rules and 
Regulations of the Society gratis ; and a hope was expressed that the practice 
would be continued and extended, at least for some time, till the Society ob- 
tained ample funds. — Cond. 


SCOTLAND. 


Cottage Windows.— The Highland Society of Scotland, desirous of con- 
tributing by every means in their power to improve Scotch cottages and their 
gardens, has offered premiums for the “best and approved” cottage window. 
This will probably do much good. Scotch cottages are in general miserable 
hovels, and their windows small square holes with a fixed frame containing 
four panes, not made to open for ventilation. — Cond. 

Irrigating Meadows with Liquid Manure.— This has been done to a con- 
siderable extent for some years past close to Edinburgh, by causing the liquid 
part of the contents of the common sewers to flow over certain low-lying 
erass lands. The effect has been most injurious, both to the inhabitants ad- 
joining these irrigated lands, by contaminating the surrounding atmosphere, 
and to the animals which feed on the grass produced, by destroying in a 
short time the digestive powers of their stomachs. A very interesting 
pamphlet has been published on this subject, entitled, Papers relating to the 
noxious Effects of the feetid Irrigations around the City of Edinburgh, 8vo, 1839, 
A. and C. Black. By this tract it appears that no horse or other animal will 
eat a particle of the produce of these meadows, either while growing, or when 
first cut; and that cows “when first put to eat it have for some days an ab- 
solute loathing, and can hardly be got to feed upon it; but when they do, it 
causes an immense flow of milk, which is kept up by this grass, and what is 
called dreg [brewer’s wash]; but whenever the supply of this grass becomes 
short, they are found to be incapable of digesting the usual fodder of cattle, 
and completely diseased, and get unfit for any purpose almost.” It is la- 
mentable to think that either individuals or public bodies shouid have it in 
their power to tamper with the public health, in the manner which appears to 
have been done at Edinburgh for some years, by the irrigation of these 
meadows; but we trust the practice will in a short time be put down. — Cond, 


Art. HI. Caledonian Horticultural Society. 


Tue Spring General Meeting of this Society was held in the council room; 
at the Experimental Garden, Inverleith, on the 5th of March, Duncan 
Cowan, Esq., in the chair. The show of fiowers and fruits was not extensive ; 
but the specimens were select, and in general excellent. 

For fine varieties of Caméllia japonica, two premiums were awarded: the 
first to Mr. John Addison, gardener to the Earl of Wemyss, Gosford House, 
for C. Donckelaeri and imbricata; and the next to Mr. John Young, gardener 
to Thomas Oliver, Esq., Newington Lodge, for C. Donckelaer? and Vandésia 
carnea. A curious specimen of Gray’s Invincible Camellia, reared by Mr. 
Kelly, at the Inverleith Nurseries, having two kinds of flowers on the same 
stem, attracted much notice. All these plants were in pots; but there was 
also a rich collection of cut flowers, consisting of 18 varieties, from Balcarres 
garden, which excited great admiration. Three premiums were awarded for 
choice specimens of the beautiful genus E’pacris: the first to Mr. Addison, 
Gosford, for E. nivalis, and a new variety of E. varidbilis ; the next to Mr. 
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Young, Newington Lodge, for a large plant of E. impréssa, clothed with its 
crimson flowers, and E. campanulata alba; and the third to Mr. Robert 
Watson, gardener to David Anderson, Esq., of Moredun, for E. impréssa and 
nivalis. Of Azalea, possessing the Chinese character, three specimens were 
produced, two of them particularly large and fine ; for both of which premiums 
were voted. One was from Mr. Watson, Moredun, marked Azalea hybrida, 
with purple flowers ; the other was from Mr. James Smith, gardener to Pro- 
fessor Dunbar, Rosepark, and stated to have been raised by the professor 
from seeds of A. phcenicea crossed with A. indica alba ; the flowers white, 
but not fully expanded. The finest exotic shrub exhibited was a noble plant 
of Rhododéndron arbéreum var. 8, in full flower: this was from the garden 
of the Earl of Rosslyn, at Dysart House, and the silver medal was voted for 
it, to Mr. John Blair, gardener to the earl. A premium was likewise voted 
for an admirable specimen of Erica hyemalis, decked from base to summit 
with its violet-coloured blossoms. This was from Gosford garden. 

It is rather remarkable that there was not on this occasion any competition 
in tropical Orchidez, although the cultivation of that interesting tribe is now 
pretty general, wherever stove heat can be commanded. Ample amends was 
made, however, by the exhibition, in the central window of the council room, 
of a very well grown specimen of Dendrobium Pierard:, from the Society’s 
hot-house, under the management of Mr. James M‘Nab, the specimen being 
treated as an air plant with long pendent shoots hanging as from the branch of 
a tree, and at present adorned with its delicate pink tinged flowers. 

A premium was voted to Mr. John Macnaughton, gardener to John Wau- 
chope, Esq., of Edmonstone, for a collection of ornamental plants, including 
two seedling camellias raised in 1833, and now first showing flower; and also 
a large flowering specimen of Acacia hastulata, raised from seed received from 
King George’s Sound. 

There was, this season, a deficiency in the show of dessert pears. A pre- 
mium was, however, assigned to Mr. James Simpson, gardener to Captain 
Wemyss, M.P., Wemyss Castle, for very good samples of Beurré Rance. In 
apples, several competitors appeared, and the fruit was uniformly in high pre- 
servation. Three premiums were awarded: the first to Mr. William Thom, 
gardener to David Anderson, Esq., of St. Germains, whose kinds were, Red 
Cluster, Ribston Pippin, Fulwood, Pomme-roy, Orange Blenheim, and Spencer 
Pippin; the next to Mr. William Sharpe, gardener. to Sir John Stewart 
Richardson, Bart., of Pitfour, the sorts being Yorkshire Green, Ribston Pippin, 
New Ribston, Golden Pippin, Nonpareil, and Winter Redstreak ; and the third 
to Mr. William Rintoul, gardener to James Balfour, Esg., of Whittingham. 
Two baskets. of Mushrooms, affording examples of two. distinct varieties of 
Agaricus campéstris, were honoured with rewards: the. one set was raised 
by Mr. Macnaughton at Edmonstone, and the other by Mr. Brewster at Bal- 
carres. A basket of the tubers of Trope‘olum tuberosum, of large size, was 
sent from the garden of the Dean of Faculty at Granton, and a premium voted 
to Mr. John Reid, who raised them. It does not appear probable, however, 
that this root will come into esteem as a culinary article. 

A letter from M. Réné Langelier, nurseryman, near St. Helier, Jersey, was 
read, announcing a present to the Society’s garden of more than 100 fruit 
trees, including all the most choice pears cultivated in the Channel Islands. 
Dr. Neill stated that the trees had arrived in safety, and that the superin- 
tendant, Mr. James M‘Nab, had ascertained that 76 of the sorts. were new 
to the Society’s collection. A medal was voted to M. Langelier, and his 
name was immediately enrolled as a corresponding member of the Society. 
Various seeds of the culinary plants cultivated in Sennaar and Kordofan, 
brought home by Mr. Holroyd, the traveller, were presented by Professor 
Don, of King’s College, London, and thanks voted. 

Several communications on horticultural subjects were then read by the 
secretary ; particularly on a mode of preventing and of curing mildew and 
green fly on wall-fruit trees (by means of a paint composed of flower of sulphur 
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and soft soap), by Mr. Sharpe, Pitfour; on the cultivation of Chrysanthemum 
sinénse, by Mr. Macintosh, Archerfield, who excels in the management of that 
splendid winter flower ; and remarks on the most hardy and productive fruit 
trees known in Lancashire, by Mr. Garnett of Clitheroe. — P. N. 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 


Erratum.—In p. 229. line 1., for “inverted cylinder” read “ inverted 
cone.” 

Remarks on Mr. Penn’s Mode of Warming and Ventilating. —The excellence 
of Mr. Penn’s method of warmmg and ventilating buildings appears to consist 
in the very uniform degree of moisture which it produces in the atmosphere. 
The heated air which enters the house has already received a dose of mois- 
ture nearly sufficient to saturate it, and has not to seek its moisture among 
the plants, as is generally the case. In most plant-houses the pipes are placed 
under the front shelves, at a considerable distance from the floor, and the 
atmosphere is moistened by syringing the plants, or throwing water on the 
floor and shelves. How greatly the state of an atmosphere so produced differs 
from that of Mr. Penn’s houses, a little consideration of the annexed sketch 
will show. It is the section of a house heated by pipes under the front shelves; 
and it must be borne in mind that the capacity of air for moisture varies with 
its temperature, so that air which was saturated at 56° becomes very dry when 
heated to 70°. 

The sketch, fig. 41., 
is the section of a 
house heated by pipes 
under the front 
shelves. The arrows 
(numbered) indicate 
the course of the cur- 
rent of air, At No.1. 
the air comes heated 
from the pipes (p) and 
extremely thirsty; at 
No. 2. it finds moisture 
among the plants, and 
rising from the damp 
and warm shelf (slate, 
of course); at No. 3. 
it has parted with 
some of its heat; it is 
now supersaturated, 
and is parting with its 
moisture deposited on 
the glass ; at No. 4. it 
is in the same state; 
at No. 5. it has ceased to lose heat or moisture; at No. 6. and 7. the same; 
at No. 8. it again comes within the influence of the pipes, and is heated, 
becoming again very dry, Now the air which descends to the floor (ff), in the 
first place, is a small and feeble current, and, secondly, is nearly saturated, so 
that it can take up little moisture; what little it does get is because the floor, 
being slightly warmed by the radiation of the pipes, warms, and at the same 
time moistens, the air; but, nevertheless, the air at No. 1.,in which air a visiter 
walks, is anything rather than saturated. My belief is, that air nearly satu- 
rated is always agreeable to the feelings. Dry air, which is absorbing moisture, 
is anything but agreeable. Hence the unpleasant sensation in orchidaceous 
houses, Now it is unnecessary to show how Mr. Penn’s plan obviates all 
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these defects, and produces a uniformly saturated atmosphere which must be 
wholesome alike to plants and men. : 

There is a fact, which I have often observed in a small stove devoted to the 
cultivation of Orchidez, which rather confirms this theory. This stove is fur- 
nished with most abundant appliances for moistening the atmosphere; about 
15 square feet of water surface to 80 sq. ft. of glass. Of this water surface, 
S ft. are always at from 100° to 145° ; the remainder varies from 80° to 85°, 
being warmer than the house both by night and day: and all this is above 
the level of the heating pipes. The atmosphere, therefore, is, I believe, 
damper than that of almost any other orchidaceous house in England ; and 
at this season the leaves of the plants are every morning covered with an 
almost tropical dew, standing in large drops all over them. Now in this 
stove, when the awning is on, and radiation from the glass, and consequently 
deposition from the air, much impeded, a temperature of 80° is by no means 
unpleasant. In five minutes after the awning is off, that same atmosphere 
becomes most oppressive, I believe because it has lost a portion of the 
water which it held in solution. — J. &. Sevenoaks, April 9. 1840. 

On Mr. Penn’s Method of Ventilation, and Mr. Rogers’s Conical Boilers. — 
The discovery of the best method of heating buildings being a subject of 
great importance in horticulture, I have perused with much attention and 
interest the several articles in your valuable Magazine for March, and I beg to 
offer the following remarks, as the conclusions of a practical man. 

I have always been of opinion that the healthiness of plants, and their 
complete developement and perfection, are best secured by a moderate degree of 
ventilation, in opposition to that plan which would assert perfection to consist 
in keeping plants without any change of air whatever. I am, however, at a 
loss to understand how this is accomplished by Mr. Penn’s process. 

From your description, and the diagrams which are given, no change what- 
ever can occur in Mr. Penn’s arrangement, which merely provides for the 
continual reheating of the same air over and over again. If this be the case 
(for no mention is made of any method by which the foul air can escape), in 
what does this plan differ from every other method of heating by hot water ? 
In all buildings heated by hot-water pipes, there must, of necessity, be a 
constant motion in the air; for those particles of air which come in contact 
with the pipes become expanded by the heat, and rise upwards, their place 
being supplied by colder and more dense particles. A continual motion is 
thus kept up in the whole atmosphere; for such is the extreme mobility of 
the particles of air, that a current, however small, established in any direction, 
will draw into its vortex many thousand times its own bulk of the same 
fluid. 

If, then, the plan affords no change of air, and only produces a circulation 
among its own particles, similar to that effected by other arrangements, in 
what, allow me again to ask, does its excellence consist? From the enco- 
miums passed upon it by you, I am disposed to think I misunderstand you; 
and, if so, shall feel greatly obliged, in common, no doubt, with many others 
of your readers, if you will set me right. 

But there are other reasons why I am disposed to doubt the superiority of 
Mr. Penn’s plan. By placing the pipes in a drain or tunnel, it is certain that 
the heat cannot be so regular as when the pipes are distributed in the house 
itself; nor can the same amount of surface produce the same temperature, as, 
when they are exposed, the air begins to rise with the smallest possible increase 
of heat. 

It is certain that less than one degree of heat will cause the air in contact 
with the pipes to ascend; but, when the heating surface is enclosed in a 
drain, it requires a much greater force of heat to cause its ascension, on 
account of the diverging currents which are produced, and the friction of the 
air in passing through the various gratings, tunnels, and apertures. This is 
exemplified in many cases where large buildings have been warmed by a hot- 
water apparatus placed in the basement, and the heated air is brought into the 
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rooms through gratings placed in the floor. The same effect must take place 
in this apparatus of Mr. Penn’s; and I feel convinced, by practical experi- 
ence, that it is impossible to produce such a high temperature and so uniform 
a heat by enclosed pipes, as by those which are freely exposed in the building. 
Another advantage claimed for this apparatus appears to me more than 
doubtful. It is stated that, by throwing water into the tunnel, any degree of 
moisture may be imparted to the air; but on this subject I would remark 
that air absorbs moisture only in proportion to its heat; and, as in this case it 
is heated by the pipes after it has passed through the tunnel, it does not appear 
to me that it can ever be saturated by this means. 

The sixth and last claim which you state this plan has to public notice is, 
that, “in the atmosphere of London, where the air is charged with soot and 
smoke, Mr. Penn’s improvement will admit of forming a green-house or stove, 
with much purer air than can be obtained by admitting the external atmo- 
sphere according to the usual means of ventilation, which will not only be 
better for plants, but for persons going in to examine them.” This passage I 
do not profess to understand, and therefore can offer no remarks upon it; for 
it appears to me, that, as Mr. Penn draws the air required for ventilation from 
the external air, that which he thus uses must be the same as is obtained 
by other people. 

With respect to the Conical Boiler of Mr. Rogers, I would also offer a few 
remarks. Your correspondent, Mr. Beaton, states that when this boiler was first 
used it was in the form of a vertical cylinder, “ which did not answer perfectly, 
wasting uch heat :” but, in another part of his ietter, he states, “ there is 
great inconvenience experienced by the formation of steam, and he therefore 
thinks it will be better more of a cylindrical form,” that is to say, of the very 
form which experience has shown wastes much heat. It would, therefore, 
appear, that either Scylla or Charybdis must be our fate, when we use this boiler. 

Mr. Rogers has himself, with the greatest fairness, noted several of the 
inconveniences which attend the use of his boiler, and which have induced him 
unwillingly to relinquish the old form for that proposed by Mr. Shewin. 
These inconveniences, he states, were, the liability to derangement, and da- 
mage to the grating, as also the rapid wear of the copper boiler. If then, 
on the evidence of the avowed advocates for this kind of boiler, we find 
that, in order to avoid a paramount evil, we must adopt a shape which wastes 
much heat, that is also liable to get out of order, and that has sometimes. 
been found “ corroded in a few months by the sulphur disengaged from 
the coke,’ Iam utterly at a loss to know why it should be so highly ex- 
tolled, or to discover in what its merit consists. Of the improvement 
suggested by Mr. Shewin nothing certain is yet known, for it appears that at 
present it is quite in a crude state, and has not been sufficiently tried, to 
ascertain whether some greater inconvenience may not result from its use, 
than those which it is the object to avoid. 

I cannot subscribe to the doctrine, that the economy of fuel must be 
greater in this than in other boilers. The theory of combustion is now too 
well known to lead us astray in this matter. Slow combustion and a small 
degree of heat, are not the most economical; for in this case it is known, 
that the carbon of the fuel is changed imto carbonic oxide, which contains a 
considerable body of latent heat, whereas a rapid combustion changes if 
into carbonic acid, which is the most extreme change that fuel can undergo, 
and by which alone its complete combustion is effected. Another objection 
is, that it is only the internal surface of the boiler which is exposed to the fire. 
I have, I believe, seen every kind of boiler that has yet been used for hot 
water, and Iam of opinion that no shape exceeds in efficieney the horse- 
shoe, or saddle-boiler. It has been proved to be equally suitable for large 
or small apparatus, for I have seen as much as 1000 ft. of 4-inch pipe, heated 
well by one boiler, and some have come under my notice, which were heated 
by Mr. Fowler of Temple Bar, and appeared to me to be as near to perfec- 
tion as could well be imagined. I have no doubt, however, that a great 
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difference would arise from the mode of setting the boilers, as I have heard 
of some cases where very indifferent success has attended the use of them, 
and which, as far as I could learn, has arisen from unskilful setting. To 
judge from the remarks in your Magazine, it would appear that the practical 
application of hot water is about to undergo a complete “ revolution.” I 
was in hopes that the public opinion on such matters had become more 
settled, and that the notions which led so many astray, viz., that a penny- 
worth of fuel would give more heat than a chaldron of coals, were now 
quite repudiated ; and really, seeing the errors which have been heretofore 
committed on this subject, I would caution all persons against laying aside 
inventions of tried and acknowledged excellence, for every new-fangled 
theory which happens to be propounded. 

Tam perfectly unprejudiced towards any plan and I should therefore be glad 
to have any errors pointed out into which I may have fallen ; but, until this be 
done, I prefer adhering to those plans which I know succeed perfectly, in 
preference to adopting problematical and even fanciful advantages. — }Vilham 
Anderson. Brixton Hill, April, 1840. 

The Grand Conservatory at Chatsworth.—I\ quite agree with Mr. Forsyth in 
his strictures on this structure (p. 103.), and on the ridge-and-furrow method 
of roofing and glazing. If it be an improvement to consume more glass, more 
wood, more paint, to subject the woodwork and putty to a better chance of 
decay, to afford a good berth for a heavy fall of snow, why then it is per- 
fection ; but not otherwise. The greatest improvement that I know of in 
hot-house building is, glazing with lead instead of putty, and consequently 
only exposing the sides of the sash-bars to the weather. —Amuicus. Feb. 6. 1840. 

Habits of the Jackdaw.—\ have lately read some of Mr. Waterton’s articles 
on ornithology, and have been much interested by the admirable manner of 
his writing, though I cannot pretend to much acquaintance with such subjects. 
It would be well if other writers on subjects of natural history, and especially 
on botany, would imitate the simple natural style of Mr. Waterton, which 
renders such essays infinitely more entertaining, than the rigid adherence to 
scientific and technical terms and forms of expression. Among his many 
interesting descriptions of various birds, Mr. Waterton has given a delightful 
account of the peculiar habits of the jackdaw. He calls our attention to 
what appears a great want of sagacity in this bird ; the fact of his many vain 
attempts to introduce his sticks into the hollow where he begins his nest. 
“You may see the jackdaw,” he says, “trying, for a quarter of an hour, to get 
a stick into the hole; while every attempt will be futile, because, the bird 
having laid hold of it by the middle, it is necessarily thrown at right angles 
with the body, and the jackdaw cannot possibly perceive that the stick ought 
to be nearly parallel with its body, before it can be conveyed into the hole.” 
Against this charge of defective knowledge in the jackdaw, it is my present 
object to defend him to a certain extent. Like the rook, the jackdaw begins 
his nest with pretty strong sticks; these he lays hold of by the middle, obviously 
because he can thus support their weight best in his flight. It often happens 
that the hole into which he tries to introduce the stick is small, while there 
is no branch near it for him to perch upon, for the purpose of altering the 
direction of his stick. He tries again and again to get the stick into the 
hollow, and, if it does not either bend or break, he must let the stick fall, and 
abandon his purpose, since he cannot use his claws in the hole to alter the 
position of the stick. Those who have seen the jackdaw begin his nest ina 
chimney, would give him credit for ingenuity in carrying his sticks horizontally ; 
for this enables him to drop them down in the only way in which they could 
become fixed for his purpose ; and in no place does he make so complete a 
nest, as in achimney.. Mr. Waterton had recourse to a very ingenious ex- 
pedient to induce his rocks and jackdaws to build on the same tree. He 
made a cavity in an old elm tree, and a pair of jackdaws tock possession of 
it, while the rooks built on the top of the same tree. I knew of an instance 
at the seat of the Earl of Leven, Melville House, Fifeshire, where both these 
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birds built in, the same tree, of their own choice. It was a large beech, and 
in a cleft near its top the rooks had accumulated a quantity of nests, while 
several jackdaws had taken possession of the lower part, and there reared 
their young. This double colony on the same tree had a most singular ap- 
pearance. Mr, Waterton says that, perhaps, there is no instance on record 
of the jackdaw ever building its nest, like the rook, in the open air. I knew, 
however, of such an instance, which occurred in the place already mentioned. 
The Earl of Leven had some work done at his mansion, which drove the 
jackdaws to build their nests in rabbits’ burrows, and on spruce fir trees. 
The jackdaw showed but little sagacity or contrivance, when reduced to build 
on these trees; but, asin the house, piled up a vast quantity of materials very 
loosely together. The trees where the jackdaws built grew in a thick plant- 
ation, and I well remember the joy I felt with other boys of my age, when we 
discovered jackdaws instead of rooks.—John Wighton. Cossey Hall Gardens, 
Feb. 12. 1840. 

Joyce's Stove is made up of two concentric cylinders, the inner one being 
the furnace part ; it gives out more heat from a given quantity of fuel than 
any other stove with which I am acquainted. From this stove I borrowed 
the idea which led me into the error which is kindly corrected by W. of 
Darlington at page 227. Mr. Rogers also pointed out to me, in a private 
letter, the error into which I had fallen. I am obliged to both gentlemen for 
their leniency, and I consider that I was fortunate in falling into such respect- 
able hands. 

I wish Mr. Rogers had given as full directions for mixing and using the 
cement with which the jomts of the pipes are made, as he has given for 
putting up and managing his boiler. This would enable every gardener in 
the country to put up the apparatus with the assistance of a blacksmith. 
T ought to know all this, having superintended the making of very many 
joints for the last ten years ; but I quite forget the proportions now, and I 
mix all my cement by guess. 

In fixing the pipes for any close boiler, the first length, and sometimes the 
first two lengths, of the top pipe are placed higher than the boiler, in order 
to prevent a vacuum in the top of the boiler, where steam would soon gene- 
rate. In the old close boilers of large dimensions, I used to rest satisfied if 
the top pipe were a few inches above the boiler ; but, as the highest part of the 
pipes in all cases may be considered in effect to be the top of the boiler, 
perhaps the higher the pipes are placed above the conical boiler they may 
give a proportionate capacity to it, and thus account for the disproportionate 
height of the pipes recommended by Mr. Rogers. 

A small iron pipe, 5 or 6 inches long, and an inch or half an inch in dia- 
meter, fixed upright in the highest part of the top pipe, is more simple than 
an air-cock, and answers just as well for letting the air out of the pipes, and 
allowing the water to expand. From this point the top pipe should dip 
towards the farthest end, if only 1 in. in 50 ft., and the under pipe should 
incline back all the way to the bottom of the boiler. I dislike elbow turns 
at the end of the pipes for many reasons ; and [ should always have a cistern 
there when practicable, if ever so small, with a close lid to it. This cistern 
is the proper place to supply the pipes with cold water when the boiler is 
at work, and if a small pipe could be conveyed to it from a rain-water butt 
or cistern, with a ball-cock, it would be the handiest thing in the world. 
I never like to add cold water to a boiler at work, and I do not think it 
is right to do so. During the growing season of plants, I should keep the 
cistern open to discharge its vapour into the house or pit, and when it was 
desirable to have a dry atmosphere for ripening off grapes, pines, and other 
fruits, the lid should be kept constantly on. 

If Mr. Penn would use small cisterns in his system, and have them so 
arranged, that one cistern would come in at the centre of each of his air 
drains, it would be a considerable improvement; there would not be any 
necessity then for chilling the air of the house by throwing down cold water 
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into the drains; the upward currents would carry off the vapour constantly 
rising from the cisterns. Mr. Rogers might do the same thing in his new 
pit. The only difficulty arismg from such an arrangement would be when 
dry air was wanted for ripening fruit, but that might be easily overcome. - 

Speaking of vapour puts me in mind of the steamer I recommended for 
steaming-houses in summer, when the fires were not at work, and for using 
tobacco vapour instead of tobacco smoke. lam glad W. (p. 228.) approves 
of it. I only wish he had given the weight of his full name to his communi- 
cation. 

Mr. Shewin is now getting one of these steamers ready for us, and I shall 
soon test its operations, and report accordingly ; meantime, I will only add 
that steam being nowadays so fashionable, it would be worth while to have 
one of these steamers, if it were only for being so far in the fashion of the 
day. Every one says he likes travelling by steam; for my part I do not like 
sailing, or rather paddling, by steam, it helps the king o’ a’ diseases, sea-sick- 
ness. Six weeks after my last trip to Inverness I was on London Bridge, and, 
seeing thg tide coming up, I turned sea-sick at the sight of it, and I was 
obliged to run out of the way. I hope it will be just so with the green fly 
and other insects; after they get a trip or two of my steamer, the very sight 
of it will make them leave the house. But laying this aside, no one, I think, 
will deny that a volume of dense vapour will be more congenial to plants in 
a summer’s evening, than syringing them overhead with cold water to chill 
them down for the night. When the superiority of this system is once un- 
derstood by cultivators, syringing will only be resorted to for clearing the 
foliage now and then.  ‘ 

The best gardeners are, generally speaking, the greatest advocates of the 
syringe; yet they all know it has its disadvantages, for unless in the hands of 
a very trusty workman, the syringe often does more harm than good, by 
giving equal quantities of water to the more tender plants with the stronger 
kinds, and thus soddening the pots of the weaker party to the eminent danger 
of their existence; just as a young tyro in the watering way would give every 
pot he would come to an equal quantity of water. 

Now, for using tobacco by this steamer, What is the simplest mode of 
getting the strength Sut of common or home-grown tobacco by means of 
water ? or, or speak technically, How is the narcotic principle to be extracted 
from tobacco leaves ? There is an account somewhere in this Magazine 
where tobacco liquor was used with the syringe, after adding five gallons af 
clean water to one gallon of the liquor, or some such proportion. In using 
this liquor, it must be first strained, to keep the sediment from clogging or 
otherwise injuring the steamer. As tobacco liquor is so cheap, perhaps it 
will be found cheaper than growing tobacco for this purpose. — D. Beaton. 
Kingsbury, April, 1840. 

Pinus Pinsapo and P. cephalonica. — Perhaps it may be interesting to such 
of your readers as are not already aware of the fact, to learn that these two 
species are as different from each other as any two species of a genus need be. 
The seedlings of these species produced only their seed leaves in most places 
round London last year; their seed leaves were so much alike that fears 
were entertained of their being only one and the same thing; but now that 
they have made some growth, they assume two distinct characters, the Ce- 
phalonian fir belonging to the section Picea, and the Pinsdpo to that of A’bies, 
—D.B. Kingsbury, April, 1840. 

Mr. Lymburn on the Potato. — Mr. Lymburn’s excellent paper on the 
potato (p. 210.) puts me in mind of a notice I have intended to send to 
you, for many years past, on the same subject. When I was “ turned ” 
fifteen years of age, 1 used to go to grouse-shooting in the Highlands, for 
several successive seasons, in the suite of the present Lord Lovat. When 
our yegetables “run short,” we used to buy potatoes from a shepherd 
near whose hut we used to pitch our tents. These potatoes were crown 
every season on the same piece of ground. The last season I was there, 
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the shepherd told us that that was the sixteenth season he grew pota- 
toes on this piece of ground without any intervening crop; and, from 
enquiries I have made lately, I find this system of cropping was carried on 
for five and twenty years, when the old man left the glen. His successor 
made a great innovation on the old man’s system of cropping, by sowing 
barley alternately with the potatoes. The piece of ground was from half 
to three quarters of an acre. I could not find out the average quantity of 
produce, but the sample could not be excelled anywhere.—D. B. Kingsbury, 
April, 1840. 

Inaccuracies in the Names of Fruit Trees, &c.— In a paper by W. on the 
Derby Arboretum, &c., at p.61., are some rather severe reflections upon coun- 
try nurserymen, for their inaccuracies in the names of fruit trees sent out by 
them. Had these remarks been confined to new sorts, or to old sorts diffi- 
cult to be distinguished by their wood or leaves, it might have passed un- 
noticed, but three sorts of those mentioned are so readily to be distinguished 
at all stages of their growth by their wood and leaves, that surely there is 
scarcely a nurseryman of any respectability in the country who could not tell 
whether he had got the true Ribston Pippin apple, or the Impératrice plum, 
or who could not deteet a Brussels apricot growing amongst his Moorparks. 
There are but few gardeners who could not have ascertained, also, whether 
they had got the above three kinds of fruits correct, without having occasion 
to wait for the trees producing fruit. 

Any gardener who has worked for any length of time in the large fruit- 
tree nurseries, such as Cormack & Co’s., Donald & Son’s, Kirk’s, Ronald’s, &c., 
cannot help observing how readily the foremen of the fruit-tree departments 
can recognise many varieties at first sight, without having occasion to refer 
to the numbers, and often detect and root out spurious sorts when by acci- 
dent they have got amongst other kinds, and in fact pride themselves upon 
keeping their stock genuine of the different varieties. The same observations 
are applicable to the respectable country nurseries. —Z.B. Birmingham, 
April 16. 1840. 

Yellow Clover and Black Nonsuch.— On looking over the fifteenth volume 
of that excellent work, the Penny Cyclopedia, under the article Medick, 
we find the writer expressing astonishment that the black medick (Medicago 
luptlina) “should be supposed to be the same as hop trefoil. This sup- 
position,” he says, “would have scarcely been credible, did we not possess 
evidence of the fact in one of the best of our English works on agriculture. 
Thinking that our Encyclopedia might possibly be alluded to, we turned to 
the article on Clovers, p. 872., where 7. procimbens, the yellow clover or 
hop trefoil, and Medicago lupulina, the black medick or nonsuch, are both 
figured and described; but unfortunately we have transposed some of the 
common English synonymes, thus making the hop trefoil and the black nonsuch 
synonymes of J'riflium procimbens ; whereas hop trefoil is Z'rifolium pro- 
cimbens, and black nonsuch, or black medick, is Medicago lupulina, al- 
together a smaller plant, and known at sight by its black pods. See Smith’s 
English Flora, vol. iii. p. 309. and 318., and Sowerby’s English Botany, t. 945. 
and t. 971.— Cond. 

Mr. Lymburn on the Culture and Preservation of the Potato. (p. 210.) — 
Mr. Lymburn is neither a superficial thinker nor a careless observer. He 
appears to have no wish to rest on theory, while practical facts are within his 
reach ; and so far acts the part of a sound philosopher, especially when the 
phenomena of vegetation are under discussion. His principal subject is in- 
troduced by allusions to the opinions of Mr. Towers and myself relative to the 
pre-existence of every membrane, and of every member exhibited in the growth 
of a plant. Mr. Lymburn, however, unlike many other critics, candidly ad- 
mits that it is more difficult to deny than it is to prove the truth of my ideas 
on this branch of knowledge. He hesitates to believe what I have had reason 
to affirm, namely, that there can be no such a thing as an adventitious bud ; 
and his reasons for this hesitation are what he has observed as the effect of 
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felling a sycamore tree, and of an unusual production of clustered buds on the 
crown or collet of a dahlia tuber. Now, there are so many instances of the 
incredible number of gems or buds developable from the radical plate of a 
bulb, the crown of a herbaceous perennial, or from the collet or indeed any 
part of the stems of such trees as the myrtle, hawthorn, elm, &c., that it is 
rather a proof of the validity of the idea that what are called normal buds are 
ilimitable, or indeed infinite as to numbers. If we consider the structure of 
a single shoot of any dicotyledonous tree, we must admit the practicability of 
making this divide itself into a hundred others, thereby gaining a clear idea of 
the accidental cause of the birdnest-like tufts of spray seen on birch and 
other trees ; for, if the leading or topmost bud of a shoot be destroyed in the 
first stage of its growth, its lengthening tendency is stopped, and all the buds 
which would have been exhibited along the whole length of the perfected 
shoot will be found crowded together round the base; whence, if the tree be 
vigorous, they will in time be developed, and hence a group of many shoots 
will be produced. But, whether singly, or in great numbers, they must ne- 
cessarily have the same origin. 

Dr. A. T. Thomson’s notion of the miscalled medullary rays being the 
tracks of buds is untenable; because these rays exist where no buds ever 
appear, as on the internodes of the grape vine, for instance : and, besides, 
these rays are convergent to, not divergent from, the pith; andare in fact 
perpendicular partitions, extending from the bottom to the top of the trunk ; 
and with which were the buds connected, the latter would appear in perpen- 
dicular ranks one above another, and not dispersed irregularly as they usually 
are. The doctor’s idea that the number of normal buds is definite is certainly 
erroneous, especially if we only consider what numbers are crowded together 
in the single eye of a potato. Few persons, perhaps, have proved this, as it was 
once my duty to do; “and thereby hangs a tale.” I once served a gentleman 
who was a native of Manchester, and who very much regarded every thing 
originated in that neighbourhood. Of course we had all the crown bobs, the 
top-sawyers, and roaring lions from that district ; among other things were 
received two large specimens of a famous new and scarce potato then in great 
estimation about Manchester. I had the charge of these precious morsels, 
with strict orders to make the most of them. Accordingly, it occurred to 
me to propagate the potatoes exactly as dahlias are now done. I nearly 
buried them whole in the floor of a peach-house then in work ; and as the 
shoots sprung up 4 or 5 inches high, they were slipped off and planted in rows 
in the open air on a piece of well-prepared ground. The slipping and planting 
began in April and was continued till the beginning of July ; and even then 
the tubers continued to produce shoots. I took no note of the number of 
slips obtained from each eye, nor of the numbers collectively from both tubers, 
but they were considerable; and I well remember having five or six rows 
across a quarter of the garden, which yielded a large increase of tubers, 
though much smaller generally than if they had been, as they were for several 
years afterwards, raised.from sets in the common way. I mention this, as a 
practical proof of how very complicated a member the single eye of a potato 
is ; and as dahlias are of similar character, it is not to be wondered at, that 
a tuber, perhaps of a peculiar conformation, should be studded with a swarm 
of buds abnormally exhibited. 

The main question is, whether there can possibly be such a thing as an 
adventitious bud, that is, one which had no previous existence in the system. 
I humbly presume there cannot, and, if not one, how can thousands be ex- 
hibited? It may be conjectured that, when buds appear in excessive num- 
bers, they must be new creations; but of what and whence are they created ? 
That the vital membrane produces both buds and roots simultaneously is 
‘undeniable: but these are not fortuitous; they are pre-existent parts or 
extensions of that membrane whence all growth proceeds. The only instances 
we have of what may be called new creations, are the sports or variations 
which occur among highly cultiyated seedlings, owing to the intermixture of 
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pollen or some other accident. But these, be it remembered, are only changes _ 
of the form or colour, or qualities of pre-existing entities; and, moreover, 
in many cases, it is not the seeds, but their appendages only, that are changed, 
as exemplified in the orange, pear, plum, &c. Mr. Lymburn adduces corro- 
borating proofs of his positions from anatomy, and from that obscure branch 
of botany called morphology. I feel unable to follow him into the first ; and 
as to the last, whoever adopts its principles can easily account for whatever ir- 
regularity may take place in the natural forms of vegetation ; but on this ground 
any excessive birth of buds may be accounted for, though the morphologist 
may render himself obnoxious to the keen satire of Mr. Mudie, namely, that 
“organic matter is of so docile a nature, that it is more plastic than Hamlet’s 
cloud, and seems quite ready for sea or land, for plant or animal, and may 
become a sea-weed or a lichen, a lettuce or a lion!” 

All that Mr. Lymburn has advanced concerning the potato, both by way 
of comment on Mr. Aitken’s statements, as well as his own opinions and 
instructions thereon, are excellent, and well worth every potato-grower’s 
notice. I admire what he has written on the subject, and think it a pity so 
useful a paper should bear on its face any thing like uncertainty or doubt as 
to any other part of vegetable phenomena, with all of which Mr. Lymburn 
is doubtless so well acquainted. It is for this reason I have ventured to 
make the above remarks, and trust that these matters, as we are both in 
search of truth, he will take in good part, and excuse the liberty I have taken 
with his name. — J. Main. March 6. 1840. 
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WINTER Garden of St. Petersburg. — In an early Number of the Gardener's 
Magazine, you gave a very interesting account of the winter gardens of Berlin. 
Could you not get one of your correspondents to send you a detailed de- 
scription of the winter garden of the emperor’s palace at St. Petersburg, 
which, from the description of travellers, seems to be upon a most magnificent 
scale. The list of plants, the method of warming, the temperature kept up ; 
all these particulars would be very interesting to your numerous readers, and 
to me in particular, who am building a house solely for the purpose of getting 

‘flowers to bloom in winter, roses, honeysuckles, jasmines, &e. Mr. Penn 
is of opinion that without the combined influence of the sun, even his im- 
proved method of heating and ventilation will not succeed in producing the 
effect I wish. Directed by the article in the March Number of your Magazine, 
I went to Lewisham to view the various houses heated by Mr. Penn’s new 
method, and was really astonished at the effect produced. I should judge that 
the garden at the winter palace of St. Petersburg must be just in its prime 
at this time.— Surreyensis. March 6. 1840. : 

Alton Towers.— In answer to Mr. Allen’s query, we are informed by a gen- 
tleman who has lately been at Alton Towers, that travellers in their own 
carriages have been admitted by tickets from the inn to see the armoury, 
picture galleries, statuary, house conservatory and elegant suite of apartments, 
chapel, &c., as well as the garden, and its conservatories, umbrageous walks, 
and waterfalls; and respectable travellers in carriages have been admitted 
by ticket to see the gardens only. — Cond. 

Moorpark Apricot.— Permit me to ask, through the medium of your ex- 
cellent Magazine, if there is any stock on which the Moorpark apricot can be 
grafted that would obviate the disappointment of seeing nearly half the tree 
suddenly dying. Being in my opinion the only apricot worth eating, I feel 
very anxious to preserve it.—J. W. D. London, April 9. 1840. 
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Art. I. On the Means of supplying Atmospheric Moisture to 
Hot-houses, including some Observations on the Use of Steam 
Jor that Purpose. By Joun Rogers, Jun., Esq., F.R.S. H.S., &c. 


To imitate nature in the production of artificial climates under 
glass three things are necessary, heat, light, and atmospheric 
moisture, each in its proper degree. ‘The agency of the first 
two has long been known and studiously provided, the latter is 
less obvious; it has only lately been recognised, and gardeners 
have still to seek the best means of providing it. It is perhaps 
the most valuable practical result of the cultivation of tropical 
epiphytes, that they have directed our attention to the hygro- 
metric condition of the atmosphere, and culture in general has 
benefited. 

The causes whose constant operation renders our artificial 
climates unnaturally dry are principally two; the condensation 
of moisture on the glass, and the escape of heated and damp air 
through the crevices of the building, its place being constantly 
supplied by dry external air. A third drain of moisture formerly 
existed in the absorbing surfaces of brick flues, which drank up 
the moisture of the air in contact with them, and carried it off 
with the smoke into the outer air. The very general use of hot 
water in iron pipes has removed this nuisance, and we have now 
only to contend with the two first mentioned. 

Some idea of the drain of moisture by the escape of heated 
air, may be formed from the following considerations. The 
capacity of air for moisture, that is to say, the quantity of water 
which a cubic foot of air will hold‘in invisible solution, depends 
upon its temperature, and increases with it in a rapid ratio. 
It is doubled between 44° and 66°. The consequence is, that 
every cubic foot of air which escapes at the latter tempera- 
ture, carries off with it twice as much moisture as it brought 
in. Where the difference of temperature is greater, the drain 
becomes greater also: air entering at 44°, and escaping at 
80°, carries off three times as much as it brought in, escap- 
ing at 90° four times. Now the escape of air from our best- 
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glazed buildings is considerable at all times, even when the lights 
are closed; and if the glazing be defective, and the laps be 
not puttied, it is very great indeed. The amount of moisture 
thus abstracted cannot be very easily estimated, varying ex- 
ceedingly according to the height and construction of the building 
heated. 

There exists however another drain of moisture, constantly 
affecting all hot-houses, however perfectly constructed, and how- 
_ ever cautiously ventilated, viz. the condensation on the glass. In 
this case the expenditure is capable of pretty accurate calcula- 
tion. It has been ascertained by experiment * that each square 
foot of glass will cool 14 cubic foot of air as many degrees per 
minute as the temperature of inner air exceeds that of outer air: 
that is to say, if the temperature of outer air be 44°, and 
of the house 66°, for every square foot of glass, 14 cubic foot 
of air will be cooled 22° per minute; and the moisture which 
this air held in solution, in virtue of its 22° of heat, will be 
deposited on the glass, and will either drain away out of the 
house or fall in drip. The greater the difference between the 
temperatures of internal and external air, the greater will be the 
amount of condensation; and be it observed, that the capacity 
of air for moisture does not increase simply in the arithmetical 
ratio of its temperature, but by a scale considerably more rapid, 
so that the expenditure of moisture at high temperatures is much 
greater than at low temperatures, for equal differences between 
internal and external air. 

To put this matter in a clearer light, and give some idea of 
the real waste of moisture by this means, we will take the case 
of a small vinery 25 ft. long, by 13 ft. 6in. wide in the roof, 
maintained at 65°, when outer air is 25°, a matter of daily occur- 
rence in early forcing. 

The area of such a roof is about 350 ft. square including 
woodwork, and, as the glass of the ends will more than com- 
pensate for this reckoning, we will take 350 ft. as the area of 
glass. Every square foot will cool 14 cubic foot of air 30° per 
minute; that is to say, 437 cubic feet of air will be cooled 30° 
per minute. Now, air saturated at 65° contains 6°59 grains of 
water per foot cube; at 30° it is saturated by 2°25; consequently 
4°34 grains per minute is the amount of water deposited in con- 
densation by each cubic foot, or each square foot of glass con- 
denses per minute 5°42 grains of water: that is to say, there 
is subtracted from the atmosphere of such a house 1897 grains 
of water per minute, or very nearly a quarter of a pint; that is, 
14-8 lb., or nearly one gallon and a half per hour. Hence in 
24 hours, if the temperature be maintained as above, there would 
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be subtracted by condensation alone froma saturated atmosphere 
354 gallons of water. 

It is true that a saturated atmosphere is not constantly main- 
tained, nor is to be desired in forcing-houses, but it will be ob- 
served that in this estimate no allowance is made for escape of 
heated air, which would probably more than compensate for the 
difference between a saturated atmosphere, and that which ought 
to be maintained in a forcing-house. In the cultivation of Or- 
chideze, the atmosphere must be kept at a state much more nearly 
approaching to saturation, so that for this purpose the foregoing 
estimate of waste by condensation will probably not exceed the 
truth. 

It may, however, be possible to obtain a somewhat more ac- 
curate calculation of the amount of condensation which will take 
place, supposing the atmosphere of a forcing-house, as above 
described, to be maintained at a moderate and natural degree of 
moisture. In the absence of more exact data, we may fairly 
take the mean degree of dryness of April, May, and June, the 
growing months, as indicative of the mean degree of dryness 
which ought to exist in a forcing-house. And in the absence of 
observation, which might enable us to deduce a hygrometric mean, 
we may take as an approximation the mean dryness, as observed 
daily at 9 a.m. at the Royal Society’s apartments in London. 

It may be observed, that during these months the variation 
between dryness and dampness during the twenty-four hours is 
at its utmost. The atmosphere being supersaturated during 
eight or nine hours of night, and exhibiting various degrees of 
dryness during the day. ‘The dryness at 9 a.m. is undoubtedly 
greater than the mean dryness of the twenty-four hours, but it 
may be fairly assumed to represent a state of atmosphere whole- 
some to vegetation. It appears that the mean dryness, i.e. the 
difference between the temperature and dew point for April, May, 
and June, 1838, was as follows: — April, mean at 9 a.m. 6° 8’; 
May, 8° 5’; June, 5° 1’: giving a mean of 6° 8’, say 7°. Now, 
if a mean degree of moisture, corresponding with this, be kept 
up in the foreing-house above mentioned, the difference between 
the dew point of the house and the temperature of outward air 
will be 23°; therefore, the quantity of moisture condensed per 
minute will be the difference between that which will saturate 
437 cubic feet of air at 58°, and that which will saturate the 
same volume of air at 35°, the supposed temperature of outward 
air, when the stove is65°. Now, this quantity is 1289°15 grains, 
rather more than two thirds the amount which would be con- 
densed from a saturated atmosphere, or about one gallon per hour. 

Having ascertained, or at least obtained, some approximate 
estimate of the waste of moisture which takes place from the at- 


mosphere of our hot-houses, it remains to devise the best method 
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of procuring a constant supply, proportional to the expenditure. 
This end seems to be most effectually attained by cisterns on 
the pipes, whose temperature varying with that of the pipes 
themselves, the evaporation from them is greatest, when the pipes 
are hottest, i.e. when the greatest degree of artificial temperature 
is being maintained, when the drain upon the atmosphere by 
condensation, &c., is also greatest. 

After several experiments, I believe that zinc cisterns fixed 
on the pipes will be found the most effective and commodious 
contrivance for this purpose. The troughs occasionally provided 
are objectionable only in as far 
as they are much too small, and / 

: ; 42 
yield a brief and scanty supply ; 
and if their size were greatly 
increased, they would render 
the pipes very heavy and cum- 
bersome. The annexed sketch i wr 
( fig. 42.) represents the troughs ye 
or cisterns which I have em- Fee 
ployed, which may be made at Y 
small expense. 

My pipes are placed side by side, and the cistern, which is 
1 ft. wide, embraces both of them. It is 6in. deep to the top 
of the pipes, and is fitted to their curvatuie to the depth of 
1din. or Zin. more. These cisterns being properly fitted, and 
luted on the pipes with wet sand, the water in them will reach a 
temperature of 140°—145°, when the pipes are at 200°; but 
the smallest interstice makes a great difference in the heat trans- 
mitted. With respect to the surface of cisterns required in any 
given house, I am not prepared to speak with certainty; but I 
find that cisterns fixed in the manner here described, whose 
temperature varies from 120° to 145°, evaporate about an inch 
and a quarter, or rather more, per 24 hours, or about ? of a gal- 
lon per square foot of surface; so that a computation may easily 
be made of the number required in any given house to produce 
a given effect. The proportion which I employ in an orchi- 
deous stove is about 1 square foot of evaporating surface, to 10 
square feet of glass; but innumerable causes will affect the result 
in such a degree, as to make the quantity requisite for any house 
a matter rather of experiment than calculation, although calcu- 
lation may afford some approximate estimate. ‘The length of the 
cisterns is limited only by the extent of smooth surface in the 
pipes. It would be difficult to fit a cistern to the rings on the 
pipe; and, as these occur at every 3 ft., 2 ft. 8 in. or 2 ft. 10 in. 
is the utmost convenient length for a cistern. It will also be per- 
ceived, that in this arrangement the pipes should lie side by side, 
which is always the best where practicable; where they are one 
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over the other, the cisterns must be narrower, and of course more 
are required; indeed, in this case, trough-pipes would probably 
be found most convenient. 

In orchideous houses and plant stoves, slate cisterns placed 
above the pipes may be advantageously employed to increase the 
moisture, but they never reach the temperature of the zinc cis- 
terns, seldom exceeding 80° or 85°; they require, therefore, to 
be larger, and more numerous. Such cisterns are admirably 
adapted for water plants; and a range of them extending along 
the whole front of a hot-house instead of shelves, sul be a 
most useful as well as ornamental addition. 

Having pointed out what I conceive to be the best method of 
supplying moisture to the atmosphere, it remains that I should 
say a few words on other methods of attaining the same object ; 
and first of steaming, an operation which at present seems to 
be greatly in vogue. 

By steaming, ‘I mean the dischar ging into the atmosphere of a 
house, in large. quantities, the steam ‘of water heated to boiling in 
a close vessel ; it is difficult to conceive how an operation sO 
exceedingly unnatural should ever have been devised, except 
from a conviction of the extreme necessity of moisture, and the 
inadequacy of all the ordinary means employed to provide 
it. The device proved, at least, that gardeners began to be 
conscious of the unnatural dryness of the atmosphere of their 
houses, and anxious for any expedient, however unnatural, to 
counteract it; and, considering the state of many plant houses, 
it is not surprising that its effects, as occasionally employed, 
should, for a while at least, be apparently beneficial. Food, 
though scalding hot and rather unwholesome, is better than 
epeolinte starvation to plants as well as men; but, neverthe- 
less, it is my firm conviction, that steam is invariably i injuri- 
ous ina greater or less degree, and will speedily be found so, 
even by those who at first have had every reason to be satisfied 
with its effects. I have repeatedly tried it myself; under divers 
modifications, and have never failed, sooner or later, to perceive 
its most injurious effects. Indeed, its injuries are for the most 
part not long in manifesting themselves. The only case in 
which it is not evidently injurious is in large houses, where the 
volume of air is great, and the steam is converted into vapour 
_long before it reaches the plants. or it must ever be borne 
in mind, that steam from close boilers, and vapour from water 
heated in open vessels, are essentially different things. Both 
are alike liquids, and both aeriform, and there the resemblance 
ends. Caloric in a sixfold proportion has entered into the com- 
position of steam, in the form of latent heat, which is discharged 
among the plants, when the steam is reconverted into vapour. 


The only modification under which I can recommend this 
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steaming process is the following, and it is admissible only 
because steam is no longer employed. A shallow cistern, about 
6 in. deep, and carrying at least 4 square feet of area, with a 
false bottom of wire or pierced zinc about 1 in. from the real 
bottom, being provided, the steam pipe from the boiler should 
be introduced, so as to discharge itself between the real and 
false bottom; the cistern should now be filled with water 
nearly to its brim, and the steam laid on. The water will soon 
be raised to a pretty considerable temperature, and yield an 
abundant supply of innocuous vapour. This operation may be 
continued at pleasure, the cistern being filled up as it wastes. 
Of course, the size of the cistern must be regulated by the 
size of the house, and my experience is not sufficient to enable 
me to say what is desirable, but certainly less than 4 square 
feet would be useless in an ordinary hot-house, say 25 ft. by 
13)ft. 6 in. 

I may, perhaps, be charged with inconsistency in providing a 
steaming apparatus to the conical boilers, holding, as I do, such 
opinions concerning the use of steam. But, under the modifi- 
cation above described, I can conceive some advantage may 
be derived from its employment; and I believe it has a ten- 
dency to destroy insects: moreover, I think it possible that 
Mr. Beaton’s suggestion of employing steam impregnated with 
tobacco or sulphur might be found advantageous; so that I 
was willing to afford those who are favourable to such experi- 
ments the means of making them. I have a steam pipe to my 
own boiler, and used occasionally to employ it in the above 
manner, but often perceived harm, and certainly never could 
discover any good effect from it; and now having adopted 
the use of the cisterns above described, I obtain a far more co- 
pious moisture than I could procure by any quantity of steam, 
which should not absolutely boil my plants. This moisture is 
produced just when I want it, without trouble. During the sum- 
mer season, the portable steaming apparatus suggested by Mr. 
Beaton might be found useful, but always under the form 
above suggested ; and, even in this case, I believe that a good 
sprinkling of water over the floor and flues, hot from the 
heat of the day, would: produce the same effect much more 
safely. In orchideous houses one is seldom without fire even in 
summer. 

The effect of the zinc cisterns is most satisfactory and natural. 
At the present season (April 30.), there is a constant fire in my 
orchideous pit, and of course a copious evaporation from the 
cisterns. On going into it late in the evening, the plants are 
found all reeking with an almost tropical dew, and every pore 
may drink in abundance. In the morning, as the sun’s beams be- 
gin to raise the temperature, this dew disappears; and, air being 
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given as the day advances, the atmosphere assimilates itself in 
some degree to that of a tropical day; the dew point being 5° 
or 6° below the temperature. At night the same dew recurs, 
sprinkling is rendered unnecessary, and the fine rootlets, which 
bristle into the atmosphere like the spines of a hedgehog, pre- 
serve their extremities in full health and absorbing power. In- 
deed the bulbs of my older stanhopeas are buried in their own 
rootlets, like the birdsnest-looking masses of imported plants. 
I believe it impossible to provide an atmosphere more congenial 
to them. 

There is only one inconvenience which arises from any method 
of moistening the atmosphere, and which of course increases in 
proportion to the degree of moisture produced, viz. a drip from 
the glass, which is often fatal to Orchideze, and injures the leaves 
of all plants. At one time this caused me much annoyance. By 
the following expedient I have rendered it a most valuable auxi- 
liary, and should be much at a loss without it. The bars of my 

_ lights being made as smooth as possible, I fix at intervals, say 
from 15in. to 18in., all down them, small pieces of cobbler’s 
wax (putty would do as well, but is less easily removed), which 
cause the drip to fall wherever I please; and by thus subdividing 
a bar into small spaces, no one drip is excessive. But this is not 
all. Many of my plants are suspended on brass rods or chains, 
fixed from rafter to rafter, under the lights: the dripping points 
are arranged with reference to these, so that each plant receives 
a small but constant supply of moisture, which is not allowed 
to fall on the shoots themselves, but is generally received by a bit 
of tile, or a little patch of sand. 

It remains that I should notice the defects of the cisterns ge- 
nerally employed in hot-houses, especially those intended for 
Orchidez. Many of my friends, to whom I have recommended 
the use of large cisterns, have replied that such cisterns have been 
repeatedly tried without any good effect; and certainly I have 
seen large and expensive cisterns in many hot-houses from which- 
no benefit could possibly be derived; they are generally con- 
structed in the middle of the house in place ofa pit, and are mostly 
of stone or cement. Now, for a cistern to be of any use, it is 
essential that the water should be at least 5° hotter than the mean 
temperature of the house; whereas the cisterns alluded to are 
always from 5° to 10° lower than that mean. They are formed 
of non-conducting materials, placed generally lower than the 
flues or heating pipes, and from time to time filled up with cold 
water, which warms very gradually; whereas, to answer any 
purpose, the cistern should be formed of good conducting ma- 
terials, and its bottom be placed higher than the flues or heating 
pipes. Slate is the only material well adapted for such a purpose ; 


a cistern built in cement, over flues or pipes, would be always 
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liable to leak, and, even if it did not thus fail, the flues would be 
inaccessible when repair is necessary. ‘hese difficulties probably 
deterred persons from forming cisterns in the only position in 
which they can be useful. ‘Those generally employed are nearly 
useless except as reservoirs of water, and even for this purpose 
their low conducting power makes them undesirable, as the water 
in them is always too cold to use with advantage. 

In slate cisterns such as now suggested, the much neglected 
tribe of stove aquatics might find a congenial habitat, and adorn 
our stoves. Their culture has been neglected principally I be- 
lieve, because they will not flower without abundant bottom heat. 
They require a temperature of 75° at the least, and will bear 
much more; about 85° is most congenial to them: such a tem- 
perature in ordinary stoves it is difficult to give them, for they 
require to be close to the light, and the bark-bed, the only means 
of affording bottom heat, in most cases is too far from the glass. 
In cisterns, placed on the pipes in front of a pit, I have had 
them in great beauty; Nymphee'a cerulea with three or four 
flowers at once, each 6 in. in diameter, and continuing for months 
in succession : so soon, however, as bottom heat was discontinued, 
the flowers came few and unfrequent, and dwindled down to the 
ordinary size of those seen in our stoves. 

In conclusion, for all hot-houses, whether fruiting houses or 
plant stoves, but especially orchideous houses, I recommend 
zine cisterns on the pipes, as above described. In plant stoves 
I should certainly employ some slate cisterns; but, to produce 
the copious dews I describe, the zinc cisterns are necessary, and 
quite supersede the use of steam. ‘To those, however, who may 
still adhere to the use of steam, I should suggest the adoption 
of the contrivance above described, to be employed either with 
a pipe from any existing boiler, or with a portable boiler ccn- 
structed on purpose. ‘The conical boiler would be very compact 
for this service, but it must be made of copper, or it would be 
-most cumbrously heavy. 

The foregoing observations have been thrown out rather with 
the view of directing attention to the subject, and assisting others 
to make more accurate experiments and calculations, than with 
any pretensions to philosophical accuracy. I have endeavoured 
to show that the hygrometric defects of our artificial climates 
may be pretty accurately estimated, and easily overcome; defects 
will doubtless stillremain. The perfection of nature, and the 
innumerable compensating devices of Providence, are not to be 
perfectly imitated by human art; nevertheless, we may make a 
much nearer approximation to them than we have heretofore 
done. 

Sevenoaks, April, 1840. 
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Art. II. On the singular Origin of the Purple Laburnum, and on 
the new Field which it opens to the Horticulturist for the Production 
of Hybrid Plants. By the Hon. and Rey. W. Hersert, D.C.L. 
F.H.S. &c. 


I am much obliged to you for the opportunity you have given 
me of reading M. Poiteau’s interesting account of the origin of 
the purple laburnum, or Cytisus Adam, which I had under- 
stood to be an accidental hybrid produced in the garden of M. 
Adam, but which is stated, and (I doubt not) correctly, to have 
originated from a graft of C. purpureus, of which the bud had 
perished. I am not aware what the hypothesis of M. Prevost 
and M. Leclerc, to which M. Poiteau alludes, may be; but I 
think I understand how this singular plant must have been pro= 
duced, and, if I am right in my notion, it opens a field for the 
horticulturist to produce hybrid plants which perhaps could not 
be obtained by seed. It is asserted, that, long after the bud on 

the graft had perished, other small buds formed themselves round 
it, all of which produced the true C. purpureus, except one, 
from which proceeded the extraordinary hybrid. I apprehend, 
that, if attention had been paid to this phenomenon, it would 
have been found that the bud which produced it was formed 
exactly at the junction of the bark of the two species, and that 
the two contributed equally to its formation. A similar effect 
might perhaps be expected also from a bud formed where the 
mere bark of the graft is in contact with the wood of the stock. 
Every bud on a tree is an individual; and, if the graft and the 
stock from any peculiar circumstances contribute equally to the 
formation of a new bud, the individuality of that bud may be 
expected to partake of their joint natures, as much as that of 
the plant which is raised from hybrid seed. Let it therefore be 
the object of gardeners who wish to obtain new plants analogous 
to the C. Adamz, to kill the bud of the graft after a perfect 
union has taken place, and to try to force the plant to break 
again from the seam or edge of the bark that has been inserted. 
Unless the bud shall be formed on the very seam, or where the 
bark inserted is thin, so that the bud shall have taken its rise 
from the contributive powers of the two plants, a new formation 
‘cannot be expected. 

The circumstances attending the growth of C. Adam are very 
singular. Upon your tree one branch had reverted nearly to 
the type of the laburnum, and another nearly to that of C. pur- 
pureus, while the central shoots retained the hybrid character ; 
but, on close observation, neither the leaves nor the flowers of 
the two branches, which had so reverted to the elements of the 
parents, were precisely similar to them; both however had ac- 
quired fertility, while the central shoots continued sterile. From 
the seed produced on the yellow-flowering branch, several plants 
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have been raised, which have the general aspect of the laburnum: 
but in my brother’s garden one of them has grown to the height 
of 4 ft. Gin., while another beside it remains only 23 in. high; 
and, amongst those I raised, two showed a purple stain on the 
young wood and petioles. The seed produced on your small- 
leaved branch did not vegetate, but I have a seedling two years 
old from such a branch on my brother’s tree, which has entirely 
the aspect of C. purpireus, though differing a little in the shape 
of the lobes of the leaves. The branches of the small-leaved 
variation upon his were last year loaded as with a sheet of small 
purple flowers, but a branch destined to bear yellow flowers hav- 
ing made its appearance, upon its first producing blossom this 
season, not a flower appears upon the small-leaved portion. 
Another strange circumstance has occurred, as he informs me 
that a strong rigid branch last year shot from the tree perpendi- 
cularly downwards, of which we must await the further deve- 
lopement. 
London, May 7. 1840. 


Art. III. On Jauffret’s Manure, Quénard’s Manure, Clarke's desic- 
cated Compost, Lance’s Composts, &c. By the Hon. and Rev. W. 
Hersert, D.C.L. F.H.S., &c. 


I oBsERVE at p. 227. of the 22d volume of the Annals of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Paris, which you have had the 
kindness to lend me, an article relating to two modes adopted by 
M. Quénard, of preparing manure in a mode and upon a prin- 
ciple said to be analogous to that which had been discovered by 
M. Jauffret. Having read a pompous account of Jauffret’s 
Manure, which was said to be speedily composed from articles 
common, cheap, and at present useless, and to be of extraordi- 
nary efficacy, I applied two years ago to a friend at Paris to try 
to obtain some particulars concerning it, that I might bring its 
virtues to the proof; but I received for answer that a train of 
experiments to ascertain its value were in progress, and that the 
particulars of the compost could not-be communicated to me. 

I have very little faith in any such discoveries. Some years 
ago an ingredient was advertised in London under the name of 
Clarke’s desiccated Compost, said to be a concentration of the 
powers of London manure, with references to many persons 
who could testify to its efficacy. Amongst those was Lord Gren- 
ville, to whom I applied; and he informed me that he had tried 
it extensively with very great advantage. Encouraged by the 
testimony of a person of such accurate habits, I purchased casks 
of it to the value of 40/., besides its freight and carriage to my 
abode in Yorkshire. Being desirous of ascertaining its powers 
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distinctly, I had three rows of cabbages planted, one upon farm- 
yard dung, one upon desiccated compost, and one without any 
manure. "The result was, very superior vigour in the growth of 
the first row, while no difference could be Bbeemed between the 
second and third, except that the plants which had no manure 
had rather the advantage. I will not take upon myself to say, 
that salt may not be beneficial upon some soils, or under some 
circumstances: but I have applied it to my wheat fields in the 
quantity recommended, in parallel lines with other portions of 
the same fields to which none was applied, and no difference was 
perceptible in the crops. I have also tried some of Mr. Lance’s 
composts prepared precisely according to his directions, with 
absolute loss of the value of the articles, and comparative loss 
of my crop. I look, therefore, to all such inventions with a jealous 
eye, and a determination not merely to try them against other 
manures, but more particularly to try them against the applica- 
tion of nothing. 

M. Quénard’s plan is very simple. It consists of the union 
of lime, soot, and ashes (which means undoubtedly soot and 
ashes from burnt wood), and the immersion of straw and grass 
in a lie formed with those ingredients previous to their being 
placed in a heap, or the alternation of layers of them, applying 
in either case water from time to time in sufficient quantities to 
promote the fermentation, which is said to be complete in fifteen 
or twenty days, according to the temperature. 

The first observation to be made upon this is, that it does not 
bring into use a single article that is-at present either unused or 
cheap. Every particle of vegetable produce that can be obtained 
is, in this country, greedily ‘sought by the gardener and the agri- 
culturist, and reduced by him tomanure. The reduction of i ingre- 
dients to a serviceable state by the interposition of layers of lime, 
is a process frequently practised in all parts of this country ; soot 
is not to be obtained at a low price, and not an atom of it is now 
wasted ; and wood ashes being in general unattainable amongst 
us, if they are essential to this combination on account of the 
potash they contain, it would be necessary to purchase the re- 
quisite quantity of potash at a high price to complete the mixture. 
But here immediately arises the question, Does the union of soot 
and potash with lime essentially promote the decomposition of 
the vegetable mass, and does any benefit result to the land from 
these ingredients being so combined, beyond that which is af= 
forded by the present mode of applyine them? We must there- 
fore ascertain whether the fermentation of such coarse vegetable 
matter as the cattle do not consume is most beneficially effected 
by union with the excrements of animals or with lime; and 
whether the action of the lime is promoted materially, and in 
due proportion to the expense, by the addition of potash; and, if 
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so, what is the smallest quantity of potash, a very expensive 
article, which will answer the purpose. M. Quénard’s direction 
for making the lie is, to mix, with a certain quantity of water, five 
parts of ashes with three parts of soot, and, after stirring them 
well, to add one part of quicklime just slaked, to ten of soot 
and ashes mixed, i. e. 125 ashes, 75 soot, and 20 lime. The mix- 
ture is to be often stirred during twenty-four hours, and is said 
to be then in a state of powerful efficacy, and it is recommended 
to keep a portion of the old liquor to use, like yeast in brewing, 
to promote the fermentation of future mixtures. It is evident 
that experiments to ascertain the nature and value of the asserted 
fermentation will be most easily made by a lie, but that the pro- 
cess for horticultural or agricultural purposes, if beneficial, would 
be most easily effected by heaping the ingredients in layers. On 
my return to the country, I shall make some experiments as to 
the fermentation of lime by the addition of soot and potash, but 
in the meantime it seems to me desirable that you should call 
the attention of the public to the subject, in the Gardener’s 
Magazine, or in some other of your valuable publications. 
London, May 8. 1840. 


Art. IV. Botanical, Floricultural, and Arboricultural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them; together with 
additional Information respecting Plants (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the ‘* Encyclopedia of Plants,” the ‘‘ Hortus Britannicus,” the 
“ Hortus Lignosus,” and the “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum. 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c. 

Edwards’s Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Dr. 
Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, London. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 
in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6d. each. 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s. 6d.; small paper, 
ls. 6d. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Maund’s Botanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Flower Plants cul- 
tivated in Great Britain; in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page; large paper, 1s. 6d.; small, Is. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. 

The Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Ornamental Annuals ; in 4to num 
bers, monthly ; 2s.6d.each. By Mrs. Loudon. 
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BALSAMI'NEZ. 

698. IMPAYTIENS [22. 
+glanduligera Lindi. gland-bearing OJ or 12 au C Nepal 1839. S co Bot. reg. 1840, 
One of the four Indian species raised last year in the garden of the Horti- 

cultural Society. The seeds were sown in May, and the plants were 12 ft. 
high when they came into flower in August. “It is not so hardy as those 
with the long fruit [see our p. 145.], but flowers freely all the autumn, and is 
one of the most beautiful plants that can be looked upon” if grown in a moist 
atmosphere. (Bot. Reg., April.) 

Rutacee. 

1154. CORRE. [vii. p. 79. 
Harris¢? Paxt. Mr, Harris’s # tJ or 2 apjn C hybrid 1837. C s.p.1 Paxt. mag. of bot. 
This splendid hybrid was raised by Mr. Beaton, now gardener to Thomas ~ 

Harris, Esq., of Kingsbury, while he was gardener at Haffield, in Hereford- 
shire, but it has flowered for the first time in the collection of Mr. Harris. 
Mr. Beaton, several of whose valuable papers on hybridisation have appeared 
in this Magazine, proceeded most carefully and scientifically with this corrza, 
(the parents of which were C. pulchélla and C. speciosa), and his endeavours 
have been rewarded with complete success; the flowers of this plant being of 
the most brilliant crimson. It is grown in a more loamy soil than is generally 
used for correeas, and it is propagated by cuttings. (Pawxt. Mag. of Bot., 
May.) 

Rhamnacee. 

668. CEANO‘THUS 
+pallidus Lindl. pale # or 10 su PaB .... « «. C co Bot. reg.’ 1840, 20. 

A beautiful shrub, “much hardier than C. azureus,” which it greatly resem- 
bles, except that the leaves are green, and not hoary beneath; and that the 
flowers are smaller and paler. This species was received from Bollwyller, and 
is frequently confounded with C. ovatus and C. thyrsiflorus, “from both of 
which it is certainly distinct.” ‘It strikes readily from cuttings of the half- 
ripened wood in autumn, and grows well in any soil, if not too poor, or too 
wet.” (Bot. Reg., April.) 

Leguminose. 


1964. CY’TISUS 29801 racemdsus Marnock. 
Synonyme : 1663. Genista bracteolata Link. Bot. reg. 1840, 23. 


This plant, which was sent home by Philip Barker Webb, Esq., from Tene- 
riffe, under the name of Cytisus racemosus, has been since recognised by that 
gentleman ‘to be the Genista bracteolata of Link. (Bot. Reg., April.) ; 

Cyclogyne canéscens Benth. A Swan River perennial, with the habit and 
aspect of a Galega. (B. R. M., No. 68., May.) 

Rosacea. 

Cotoneaster denticulata H. B. et K. A hardy shrub, allied to C. rotundi- 
folia, found in Mexico by M. Hartweg, and interesting as being “ the first 
species of the genus observed in the New World.” (&. M. R., No. 58., 
April.) 

Onagracee. 

Lopeézia linedta Zucc. A Mexican shrub, with pale pink flowers, which it 
bears in the green-house “ during all the winter and early spring.” (B. M. R., 
No. 60., April.) 

Philadelphacea. 

Philadélphus mexicanus Schlect. in Linnea 13. p. 418., and Plant. Hartw. 
p-61. A Mexican plant with brown, downy, flexible branches, and somewhat 
cordate leaves, which are covered with coarse hairs on the under side, and 
are nearly entire at the margins. The flowers are large and white, and in the 
native specimens they are placed singly at the ends of the twigs. (B. R. JL, 
No. 70., May.) 

Cactacee. 


1472. CE‘REUS 
multiplex Pfejf multiplied “ —] or 3} au Pk South Brazil 1838. C s.p Bot. mag.3789. 


Synonyme: Echinoc&ctus multiplex Hort. 
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A species which, like C. leucanthus (see p. 202.), strongly resembles an 
Echinocactus. The flowers are pink, and very large and handsome. It is a 
native of South Brazil; and it has flowered in England in the collection of 
Mr. Mackay, at Norwich. The flowers, when fully expanded, were 6 or 8 
inches across. (Bot. Mag., April.) 

Caprifolidacee, or Cornacee. 

Cornus grandis Schlect. A Mexican dogwood, with large dark green leaves, 
smooth above, and “ hoary with down on the under side. The fruit seems as 
large as a sloe, and purplish black, covered with bloom.” (B. M. &., No. 59., 
April.) 

Composite. 


9973, STE‘ VIA (3792. 
breviaristata Hook. et Arn. short-awned [A) pr 3 jy Pk S. Amer. 1836. S co Bot. mag. 


A pretty species, found by Mr. Tweedie in Tucuma, in South America, 
and sent by him to the Glasgow Botanic Garden in 1834. (Bot. Mag., April.) 


2363. DASHLIA 

glabrata Linn. smooth A © or 3 jl L Mexico 1840. S c Bot. reg. 1840, 29. 

This very pretty and dwarf species of dahlia is remarkable for its smooth 
stems, and fang-like roots, which are slender and uniform in size, and not 
partly tuberous and partly fibrous, as in the common dahlia. The plant 
grows about 3 ft. high, and it flowers from the end of July till destroyed 
by frost in autumn. “It answers remarkably well if treated as a half-hardy 
annual, which is by far the easiest and best way to grow it; as by sowing 
the seed every season, there is no necessity for preserving the old roots, 
which are like those of the common dahlia, but much slenderer. (Pot. Reg., 
May.) 

21434, CENTAUREA 

pulchra Lindl. beautiful © or 1 jn B.C Cashmere 1838. co Bot. reg. 1840, 28. 

A very pretty, dwarf, bushy species of Centauréa, which is a native of 
Cashmere, ‘and may be grown as a hardy annual in British gardens. The 
florets of the ray are of a very dark blue, and those of the disk of a dark 
crimson. In general appearance it resembles the common British blue- 
bottle; but it is more woolly, and the stem is much shorter, and more brached. 
(Bot. Reg., May.) 

Gesneriacee. 

1701. SINNI’NGIA (vii. p. 51. 

Youngeana Marnock Dy. Younge’s [ZX] or 14 jl P hyb. 1837. C s.1 Paxt. mag. of bot. 

A hybrid raised by Mr. Marnock, while he was curator of the Sheffield 
Botanic Garden, by impregnating the blossoms of Sinningia velutina with the 
pollen of Gloxinia speciosa, and thus combining “ the subshrubby character of 
the Sinningia with the splendid purple colour of the flowers of a Gloxinia.” 
It blossoms freely, and is more hardy than the genuine kinds of Sinningia. It 
should be grown in sandy loam enriched with leaf mould or rotten dung, and 
kept in a moist atmosphere, or frequently syringed over head. During winter, 
it should be kept short of water, and allowed a season of repose. (Paxt. Mag. 
of Bot., April.) 

Ericaceeé. 

1173. ERICA 9669 Lambertédna var. rubéscens Bot. 163. 


A very pretty variety or hybrid raised by Mr. Wilmot, at Oldford, near 
Birmingham, in 1835. (Botanist, April.) 

Cléthra mexicdna Dec. A Mexican evergreen shrub, or small tree, resem- 
bling C. arborea. (B. M. R., No. 37., April.) 

Arctostaphylos nitida Benth. ‘“ An evergreen bush, with serrated, shining, 
evergreen leaves, and short erect racemes of flowers, resembling those of the 
common strawberry tree.” (B. Rk. M., No. 69., May.) 

Cobaeaceze. 

Cobe’a stipularis Benth. A fine species of Cobce‘a, raised from Mexican 
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seeds. The leaves are narrower than those of C. scandens, and the whole 
plant is more delicate. The flowers are yellow. (B. VM. R., No. 50., April.) 

Convolvulacee. 

491. IPOMCE’A 

: longifolia Benth long-leaved _AJ or 5 jl.s W Mexico 1838. S 1 Bot. reg. 1840, 21. 

The flowers are large and white, and have a scent resembling noyeau. The 
root is long and spindle-shaped, and the stem requires support. It flowers 
from July to September; and it should be grown in rich loam, in a shady 
situation. It is increased by seeds, or suckers of the young shoots, which 
spring from the crown of the root. (Bot. Reg., April.) 

Scrophularine . 

480. VERBA’/SCUM 

; tairicum Hort. Taurian Q or 2 au R Phybrid ... co Bot. mag. 3799. 

A showy verbascum with rose-coloured flowers, which blossomed in the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden in August, 1839 ; and which, Sir W. J. Hooker 
thinks, ‘‘ was probably sent from the German gardens to Dr. Graham.” (Bot. ' 
Mag., May.) 

76. SA’YLVIA [p. 77. 
linaridides Hort. Linaria-like «,_] or 1 B ?South Amer. ... s.l.p Paxt.mag. of bot. vii. 
A very beautiful species of Salvia, with large bright blue flowers. The 

plant is decidedly shrubby, and not above 1 ft. high; it retains its leaves 
during the winter, and flowers abundantly. It should be grown in a com- 
post of very sandy loam and peat, and kept in a cool border with very little 
water during winter, as it is apt to throw out weak and sickly shoots if 
stimulated too soon. It is propagated by cuttings of the young wood struck 
in spring. (Paxt. Mag. of Bot., May.) 

Proteacez. 

316. GREVI’LLEA 2609 dibia Bot. Mag. t. 3798. 

Betulinacee or Amentacee. 

A’lnus jorullénsis H. B. et K. A fine species of alder, with large oval 
acuminate leaves, the veins of which are prominent, and which are downy on 
the under side. A native of Mexico. (B. M. R., No. 52., April.) 

Garryacee. 

Garrya \aurifola Hart. A new species from Mexico, which appears hand- 
somer than G. elliptica. Only one seed has germinated in the Horticultural 
Society’s Garden. Mr. Hartweg has found “no fewer than five” new species 
of Garrya “ during his travels in Mexico.” (B. M. R., No. 53., April.) 

Orchidacee. 


9593. CYMBI’DIUM [25. 
péndulum Swartz pendulous ~& [(~) or 3 au Y.rw Nepal 1837. O r.w.p_ Bot. reg. 1840, 
Synonymes: C. crassifdlium Wal/., Epidendrum pendulum Zozd. 


The flowers are of a dingy yellowish brown, with a red and white label- 
lum. “‘‘ As they hang downwards, the plant should be suspended from the 
roof of the stove.” The leaves are 2 or 3 feet long, and very stiff and 
leathery. (Bot. Reg., May.) 

2526. Brassta 29587 Lancedna var. viridiflora Bot. Mag. 3794. 

Brassia verrucosa Lindl. “ A plant of a particularly graceful habit.’? The 
flowers are of a greenish yellow, and the labellum is covered at the base 
* with green warts.” (B. &. M., No. 66., May). : 


2553. CATTLE‘YA 22726 labiata A 
var. atro-sanguinea Pazt. Mag. of Bot. vii. p. 73. 


A handsome variety of a well-known and splendid plant; introduced from 
La Guayra by Mr. Low of Clapton in 1839. It is the labellum which is of 
a dark purplish red. (Paxt. Mag. of Bot., May.) 


2554. EPIDE/NDRUM . [B791. 
densiflorum Hook. densely-flowered pr 13 s Mexico 1839. O r.w.p Bot. mag. 


A Mexican species of Epidéndrum sent to Woburn by Mr. Parkinson, with 
long densely clothed spikes of whitish flowers. (Bot. Mag., April.) 
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3593. MILTO‘NJ4 candida var. flayéscens Bot. Mag. 3793. ‘ 
* iL) differing from the species in having a yellowish white lip. (Bot. Mag., 
pril. 


3597. MONACH A’NTHUS ; {t. 3796. 
rdseo-dlbus Hook. roseandwhite @({] or 2 ap Rw Brazil 1839. O sp Bot. mag. 


An orchideous plant from Brazil, with long racemes of curiously shaped 
flowers, the lip of which is edged with long deep red fringe. After describ- 
ing the species, Sir W. J. Hooker observes that he has “ preserved the 
generic name of Monachanthus, rather from consistency than a conviction 
of the soundness of the genus. It might, with greater propriety, be called 
Catasétum sect. Monachanthus.” (Bot. Mag., May.) 


3728. ODONTOGLO’SSUM 
maculatum Lind/. spotted € [_) or 2 au Y.B Mexico 1839. O r.w.p Bot. reg.1840, 30. 


This species, Dr. Lindley observes, appears to be “ one of the prettiest of 
the family, because of its large two-coloured spotted flowers and drooping 
habit, and it seems to have much the manner of growth and constitution of 
an Oncidium.” (Bot. Reg., May.) 

Cleisostéma maculosa. A vanda-like plant, with small yellowish brown and 
pink fleshy blossoms. (2B. R. M/., No. 67., May). 


REVIEWS. 


Art. I. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, &c., lately published, with some Account of those 
considered the more interesting. 


LE Bon Jardinier ; Almanach pour Année 1840. Par A. Poiteau et Vil- 
morin. 8vo, pp. 1055, two engraved plates. Paris, 1840. 


Another edition of one of the best standard works on gardening and agri- 
culture published in Europe. The body of the work is stereotyped, and the 
additions annually made form introductions, sometimes of two or three sheets, 
and sometimes of only a few pages. In the present edition they extend to 
forty-seven pages, and their essence is as under : — 

_ Artichoke roots may be preserved through the winter in a cellar, or in a 
heap of dry sand thatched, and replanted in spring. Tropze‘olum tuberdsum is 
worth cultivating. Céleri-rave frisé and Chou-rave a feuilles decoupées are new 
varieties of turnip-rooted celery and borecole. Chou de Billaudeau (see Gard. 
Mag. for 1839, p.568.) is nothing more than the chou colossal. Courge 
sucriére du Brésil is a new and excellent gourd. E/’chalote de Jersey, known 
in Scotland as the Russian shallot, and E’chalote grosse de M. Houtton are 
recommended. Myatt’s pine and Elton’s seedling strawberry, Haricot noir de 
Belgique, and several other plants well known in British gardens, but still rare 
in France, are described; and a few plants, such as the sweet potato, better 
known in France than in England, are enumerated, and their merits discussed. 
The civilisation of the wild carrot by M. Vilmorin has been recorded before, 
and we have here a notice of two essays to improve the dandelion and the 
wild parsnep. The dandelion was blanched by covering the plants with 
sand. Four new sorts of potato are described ; seyen sorts of clover, and a 
number of wheats and other agricultural plants. Urtica nivea Z. has been 
tried as a thread plant ; and A‘bies [Picea] Pinsdpo Bois. (see our volume 
for 1839, p. 339.) is described as having the seminal leaves more numerous by 
one or two than those of the common silver fir, and also longer, narrower, 
less flat, and not at all prickly-pointed like those of P. cephalonica. 

Among the new instruments are the gardener’s compass, invented by Ma- 
dame Adanson ; a watering-pot, for watering pots on shelves over head; a 
hand-bill for cutting box edgings, instead of shears; and some others, already 
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well known. The concluding article is on a jardin Whiver, a new plant 
structure, erected by M. Fion, which is said to form a very interesting winter 
pr omenade in the midst of the trees of China and J apan. 


Otia Hispanica, §c. A Selection of the rarer Plants of Spain, &c. By Philip 
Barker Webb. Part II., 1840, folio, pp.8, one coloured plate. Paris, 
Brockhouse ; London, Coxhead. 


Part I. of this work is noticed p.94.; that before us is wholly occupied 
with marine fuci, which are described by Dr. Montagne, and beautifully en- 
graved and coloured. The species are Griffithsia flabellata Mont., G. 
SchousbeeY Mont., Gigantina gaditana Mont., G. conférta Schousb., and "De- 
lesséria interrtipta ‘dg. 


Plante utiliores. Illustrations of useful Plants employed in Medicine, &c. 
By M. A. Burnett. Nos. I, I, Ill, and IV. 4to. London, 1839-40. 
Each number contains two coloured plates, with letterpress descriptions 
from the unpublished MSS. of the late Professor G. T. Burnett, and the 
price of each is only Is. 


Miss Burnett is the sister of the late professor of botany in King’s College ; 
and of the usefulness of this work, as well as of the fidelity of its execution, 
we have the authority of Dr. Sigmond, in the following extract from a letter 
printed on the wrapper of No. II.: 

“ They [the plates of the iseeeo il plant and the blue passion-flower] are exe- 
cuted with great fidelity, and accurately coloured. Such a work must prove 
unusually interesting, from its furnishing portions of the unpublished manu- 
scripts of my learned friend, the late Professor Burnett. — George G. Sig- 
mond, M.D. August 31. 1839.” 

Would that any thing that we could say might promote the sale of this 
publication ; not only to put us in possession of the unpublished manuscripts 
of Professor Burnett, for whose memory we have the very highest respect, 
but for the sake of his-amiable and accomplished orphan sister! Such a work 
from such an authoress merits the especial patronage of the families of profes- 
sors and medical men, and also of every lady of wealth and rank who wishes to 
encourage talent and promote virtue. 


Kew and its Gardens. By Frederick Sheer, Esq. Post 8vo, pp. 69. London, 
1840. 


Besides the description indicated in the titlepage, some notice is taken in 
the preface of the alleged intention of government to give up the Royal Bo- 
tanic Gardens at Kew; and an appendix contains a petition to the Lords of 
the Treasury from the Richmond Literary and Scientific Institution, praying 
that the botanic gardens at Kew may not be abolished. Similar petitions, it 
is stated, were agreed on at the Richmond and Brentford Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions. 


Della Origine ed Anzianita dell’ Orto Botanico di Padova, §&c. On the Origin 
and Antiquity of the Botanic Garden of Padua. By Professor Visiano, 
Prefect of that Garden. S8vo, pp.43. Venice, 1839. 


The origin of the garden is traced to 1533, and an account of it is brought 
down to 1787. 


The American Flower-Garden Directory, §c., §ce. By Robert Buist, Nur- 
seryman and Florist, Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. 380. Philadelphia, 1839. 


This differs from most of the American works on gardening, in being an 
original composition from beginning to end. It is most judiciously adapted to 
the country in which it is published ; and the author is one of the best culti- 
vators in the United States. There is no American work that we know of at 
all to be compared with it in point of usefulness, We owe the author an 
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apology for not having sooner acknowledged the receipt of the copy he kindly 
sent us above a year ago. 
The Rose Amateur’s Guide, §c. By T. Rivers, jun. Second edition, greatly 

enlarged. Small 8vo, pp. 185. London, 1840. 

The present is a greatly improved edition of a work which we have com- 
mended in our volume for 1838, p. 94. It is here in a more portable form, 
with various additions, and with a valuable “* Abridged List of Roses, adapted 
for Amateurs possessing small Gardens, or for those beginning to form a Col- 
lection ; selected so as to give the leading Variations of Colour.” We can- 
not sufficiently commend Mr. Rivers for having given this abridged list ; for 
the long columns of names in the catalogues of the rose nurseries, both French 
and English, are quite appalling. It appears from Mr. Rivers’s abridged list 
that the essence of all the cultivated roses may be included in twenty-five sec- 
tions, including 185 sorts. Allowing 2 square feet for each sort, a bed 40 ft. 
by 10 ft. would contain a representative system of all the roses in cultivation. 


Descrizione dei Funghi Mangerecci piu communi dell’ Italia, e de’ Velenosi che 
possono co’ medesimi confondersi, §c. Description of the eatable Fungi less 
common in Italy, and of the poisonous Sorts which are most liable to be 
confounded with them. By Carlo Vittadini, M.D. 4to, pp. 364., with 
44. coloured plates. Milan, 1835. 

To those who study the fungi this must be a very valuable work, and we 
believe that there are but few copies of itin England. The plates are very 
beautifully engraved on copper from drawings by Vittadini from nature, and they 
are most carefully coloured. It would be an interesting and useful task, for a 
gardening amateur resident in Italy, to try how far all the edible sorts enume- 
rated in Vittadini’s book micht be cultivated in a garden; and afterwards their 
spawn might be sent to England for the same trials here. 


Verhandlungen der K. K. Landwirthschafts- Gesellschaft in Wien, §c. 'Transac- 
tions of the Imperial and Royal Agricultural Society of Vienna, &c. Vol. 
VIII. Part HI. 8vo, pp.146. Vienna, 1840. 


Anarticle on the different modes and times of felling timber, and one on the 
vineyards of Austria, may be interesting to some of our readers. 


Transactions of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Vol. LI. 
Part Il. 8vo, pp. 173. to 409., one 8vo and three folding plates. London, 
1839. 

The agricultural articles in this part are, On Improvements in the Culture 
of the Cambridge Fens, and on the Cultivation of Potatoes from Seed. Drain- 
ing with a steam-engine, and improving the outfall of rivers in the manner al- 
luded to in our volume for 1839, p. 563., have enabled the occupiers of fen 
lands to avail themselves of the valuable strata of clay and marl which are 
now accessible at a very short depth from the surface, and by which a new 
and most advantageous system of farming has been introduced. The practice 
of spreading clay and mar! upon the surface of fen, moss, or peat bog has long 
been in use in Scotland, as shown in Steel’s History of Peat Moss ; and it is 
now practised generally on the great Bedford Level in Cambridgeshire, which 
contains upwards of 300,000 acres. The quantity laid on is about 200 cubic 
yards per acre; it is thrown out of the pits or subsoil by hand with the spade, 
and the total expense is from 50s. to 70s. per acre. 

W. Buchanan, Esq., of Chalk Lodge, near Cheshunt, sowed Potato Seeds in 
April, 1836, the tubers produced by which were taken up in October of the 
same year, and replanted the following spring. In the autumn of the second 
year an excellent crop was obtained of tubers of very good size; thus showing, 
that, by means of transplanting the seedlings and giving them abundance of room 
in good light rich soil, a tolerable crop may be obtained the first year, and a 
very good crop the second. 

An Analysis of the East Window of Carlisle Cathedral, by Mr. Billings, is 
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very interesting, and shows what profound masters the Gothic architects were, 
in all that relates to construction. 


Report on A. M. Perkins’s Patent Steam Boiler. By Josiah Parkes, Esq., 
Civil Engineer. 4to, pp. 19, one folding plate. London, 1840. 


Mr. Perkins’s improvements being more adapted for engineering purposes 
than for heating hot-houses, we have only to record the title of the work, as 
having been sent to us. 


Twenty Years’ Experience in Australia, §c. Small 8vo, pp. 115, third edition, 
15,000. London, 1840. Price 6d. 


The object of this very cheap tract, the author of which is said to be Dr. 
Udney, is to “ demonstrate the extraordinary advantages of emigration to New 
South Wales, alike to men of capital and the labouring classes.” It also con- 
tains “ facts and observations, showing the present circumstances and prospects 
of New Zealand,” to which colony the author of this tract does not seem fa- 
vourable. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Art. I. General Notices. 


GLAZING with Lead instead of Putty. (p. 275.)—In reply to your note re- 
specting the paragraph on glazing with lead instead of putty, I must premise 
that “the sides of the sash bars” should have been “the side bars of the 
sashes.” Of course by lead is meant lead lap. The inconveniences attendant 
on glazing with putty are many; and I need only mention the parting of the 
putty from the wood, even where the roof is kept well painted, and especially 
those arising from the replacing of broken panes. When the last-mentioned 
work is to be done, the woodwork is sure to be damaged in cutting out the 
old putty; and, what is a far greater mischief, the corners of the new pane are 
chipped off by the glazier, because, unless the glass is of precisely the same 
thickness, he cannot otherwise insert it underneath the pane above. A con- 
stant drip is thus secured, and you know what must be the consequences. 
With lead lap it is otherwise; the lead has merely to be raised, the new pane 
inserted, and a little of the soft putty or white lead rubbed into the sides, 
and the work is done. This plan of glazing I have never carried into effect; 
except in small pieces as specimens of its practicability; but, shortly after I 
first contrived it, I saw your notice in your volume for 1836 (p. 313.) of 
Barrett’s Nursery at Wakefield, where you mention that a hot-house was 
glazed in some such manner. I met with Barrett about a year afterwards, and 
he told me he had not a single “drip” in the house. Mr. Beaton wrote me 
that such glazing is done at Birmingham, and I presume there will be no dif- 
ficulty in getting this kind of work executed there. Ido not, however, see 
any necessity for employing any one but a common glazier who has been ac- 
customed to work what, I believe, is called “ church work.’’ My plan would 
be this. To glaze each row of the slide or sash by itself, putting in the panes in 
the usual way, to rub in the soft putty used in such work, and carefully close 
the lead upon the glass, especially where the panes overlap. When the re- 
quired number of rows to make a sash or slide are finished, they ought to 
stand a week or two to harden the putty. The sash itself should be precisely 
like the ordinary one where putty is used, except that the portion or strip of 
wood which separates the rows of panes must be cut entirely away, or rather 
never be formed; and, instead of the usual rebate at the sides and top of the 
sash, a groove should be made (say quarter of an inch deep) to admit the out- 
side lead lap. The whole must next be well painted. Then take a row of panes, 
open the outside lap of one of its sides, and insert the closed Jap of the row 
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which is to join it, rub in a little of the soft putty, close it down and apply a 
few drops of solder here and there to keep them together. Next open the 
outside lap of the second row and insert the edge of the third row in the same 
manner, and so on, until the size of the sash is complete. When the sheet of 
glass, so to speak, is finished, slide it into the grooves of the outside side 
bars or frame of the sash, and fill up any open space with common putty, A 
few small brass or copper nails, with good heads, should be driven through 
the double lead-lap between each row of panes, at intervals of 6 or 9 inches, 
into the wooden bars below, to fasten the lead and glass to the frame ; the work 
is then complete. You will now perceive that the only woodwork of the 
sashes exposed to the weather is the sides or frame; and, I think, you will 
agree with me that that is no little advantage. The woodwork must be very 
accurately made, otherwise the joining of the rows of glass will not correspond 
with the bars, and of course there will be nothing to drive the nails into. — 
Amicus. May 6. 1840. 

Temperature. — The following interesting extract is from an article by Col. 
Hall, of Quito, in Dr. Hooker’s Journal of Botany: — ‘* The mean tempera- 
ture of the neighbourhood of Quito may be reckoned about 56°; that of the 
city itself is about 57°. The temperature of the southern basin is rather 
higher, and may be estimated at 60°. Every difference of elevation produces, 
of course, a corresponding variation of temperature. The mean of the Para- 
mos may be reckoned at 38°; and when we reach the limits of perpetual snow, 
at 32°. There is a circumstance worthy of notice, with regard to the temper- 
ature of elevated tropical regions, because it has a powerful influence both on 
animal and vegetable life; that is, the uniformity of the yearly temperature, 
so different from our European seasons. Thus, as Humboldt observes (De 
Distributione Geographica Plantarum, p. 152.), the mean temperature of Quito 
is nearly the same with that of the South of France; yet a variety of European 
fruits, such as peaches, nectarines, grapes, figs, &c., which ripen well with eyen 
an English summer, never reach perfection in Quito, where the daily range of 
the thermometer throughout the year is from 48° to 65°. The plants of the 
Andes will, for the same reason, be with more difficulty naturalised, and more 
readily degenerate, in Europe, than those of the Alps or of northern latitudes, 
when transported to warmer climates; since both in the Alps and in Lapland 
there is an alternation of summer and winter, differing only in length and 
intensity from those of France or England; while the plants of the Andes 
are rarely exposed to a variation of above 17° throughout the year. They 
thus acquire, like the inhabitants, a constitution ill adapted to support great 
changes. I have never been able to cultivate the plants of the Paramos, even 
in Quito: the seeds refuse to germinate, or the plants either perish before 
taking root, or preserve a brief and languishing existence. No doubt other 
circumstances, such as atmospherical pressure and the action of light, co- 
operate, as Humboldt observes, with the effect of temperature ; but these 
circumstances increase the difficulty of vegetable emigration. Another pecu- 
liarity of the elevated tropical regions is the great heat of the sun’s rays, as 
compared with the shade. I have seen a thermometer placed on the grass at 
Quito rise to 120°, which is equal to its utmost range at the level of the sea ; 
while in the shade its extreme range is 60° to 66° in the high lands, and 80° 
to 88° on the coast. It is for this reason that the heat seems more oppressive 
in Quito than in Guayaquil, there being frequently in the former a difference 
of more than 60° between the two sides of a street or wall; and these daily 
inequalities contrast more strongly with the annual uniformity of temperature 
already indicated, and still farther complicate the peculiarities of Andean vege- 
tation. Ihave alluded to reflected heat, because it is that to which animal and 
vegetable life are subjected, and, perhaps, the only modification of the sun’s rays 
which can be accurately examined. It seems more easy to naturalise the 
vegetable productions of Europe in the regions of the Andes than vice versa. 
European flowers adorn the gardens, and European vegetables supply the 
tables of Quito, as the Cerealia is one of the few benefits conferred by the 
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Spaniards on the New World. The indigenes appear to have used only 
maize, the Chenopodium Quinda, the potato, and the O’xalis tuberésa, or oka. 
Barley-meal constitutes, at present, the chief article of their diet; for bread, 
though cheap, scarcely falls within their scanty resources. Oats and rye are, 
as yet, unknown, though well adapted to many of the poorer soils, especially 
the sandy tracts round Ambato and Rio Bamba. The same cause which pre- 
vents the perfection of European fruit, limits the number of those of native 
growth. About the elevation of Quito we find none wild but the capuli, a 
species of blackberry; and, on sandy soils, the tuna. Currants, gooseberries, 
and raspberries seem adapted to the climate, but have not yet been intro- 
duced. Strawberries are abundant; but they are probably natives of Chili. 
Pears and apples are plentiful, but small and ill-flavoured. The celebrated 
peaches of Ambato remind the European traveller less of the likeness than of 
the difference. Pine-apples, cherimoyas, oranges, limes, aguacatis (Latrus 
Persica), granadilla (Passiflora?), and other tropical fruits, are brought from 
the adjacent valleys or calientes, but, it may be supposed, little improved by 
the journey. The idea of perpetual spring is pleasing to the imagination ; but 
the reality is purchased in the Andes by the want of those glowing forms and 
colours which nature sheds over tropical climates, while the monotony of earth 
and sky, scarcely observable by the traveller, would be gladly exchanged by 
the less fortunate resident for the varied interest of European seasons.” 
(Hooker’s Journal of Botany.) 

Effect of Light which has passed through coloured Glass on Plants. —I planted 
in a box some curled cress seed, and so arranged bottles of carmine fluid, 
chromate of potassa, acetate of copper, and the ammonia sulphate, that all 
but a small space of the earth was exposed to light, which had permeated 
three fourths of an inch of these media. For some days the only apparent 
difference was, that the earth continued damp under the green and blue fluids, 
whereas it rapidly dried under the red and yellow. The plumula burst the 
cuticle in the blue and green lights, before any change was evident in the other 
parts. After ten days, under the blue fluid there was a crop of cress, of as 
bright a green as any which grew in full light, and far more abundant. The 
crop was scanty under the green fluid, and of a pale unhealthy colour. Under 
the yellow solution, but two or three plants appeared, yet they were less pale 
than those which had grown in green light. Beneath the red bottle the number 
of plants which grew was also small, although rather more than in the spot 
the yellow covered. They, too, were of an unhealthy colour. I now re- 
versed the order of the bottles, fixing the red in the place of the blue, and the 
yellow in that of the green. After a few days’ exposure, the healthy cress 
appeared blighted, while a few more unhealthy plants began to show them- 
selves, from the influence of the blue rays, in the spot originally subjected to 
the red. It is evident from this that the red and yellow rays not merely 
retard germination, but positively destroy the vital principle in the seed. Pro- 
longed exposure uncovered, with genial warmth, free air, and indeed all that 
can induce growth, fails to revive the blighted vegetation. I have repeated 
the experiment many times, varying the fluids, but the results have been the 
same. At this time, I have the above facts strikingly exemplified where the 
space covered by the bichromate of potassa is without a plant. These results 
merit the attention of those who are engaged in the study of vegetable 
economy. Do they not point at a process by which the productions of climes 
more redolent of light than ours may be brought in this island to their native 
perfection? Dr. Draper’s “ experiments,” Philosophical Magazine, Feb. 1840, 
appear at variance with mine. Under the influence of a nearly tropical sun 
permeating half'an inch of solution of the bichromate of potassa, cress grew of 
a green colour, whilst it took five days to give a sensitive paper a faint yellow 
green colour. From this, Professor Draper argues the existence of two 
classes of rays, a different class being necessary to produce the green colouring 
of vegetable foliage from that which darkens chloride of silver. With sub- 
mission to one whose facilities for such enquiries are so much greater than my 
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own, I would suggest a repetition of the experiments with some of the re- 
cently discovered photographic preparations. The fact of cress and pea plants 
growing green, under the influence of such powerful light as penetrated Pro- 
fessor Draper’s yellow media, will not appear at all surprising when we examine 
the rays which pass through such fluids. . 

The above curious and interesting experiments form part of a paper by Mr. 
Robert Hunt “On Light which has permeated coloured Media, and on the 
chemical Action of the Solar Spectrum,” published in the April Number of the 
Philosophical Magazine.— J. B. W. May, 1840. 

A Hand-Plough for stirring the Soil between Carrots, has lately been invented 
in Belgium, and sent over to this country. For moderately light soils it 
promises to be a valuable implement, being applicable to various small plants 
grown in rows in gardens, such as onions, parsneps, turnips, &c. The im- 
plement may be had at Weir’s manufactory, Oxford Street.— Cond. 

Preserving Wood by steeping it previously to use in a cold-water solution of 
lime has lately attracted a good deal of attention; but the process was in- 
vented and used by Sir Charles G. 8S. Menteath, at Closeburn, in Dum- 
friesshire, above thirty years ago, as noticed in our Encyclopedia of Cottage 
Architecture, and in the Farmer’s Magazine.— Cond. 

Sunk Water-holders. — I have been trying the pots invented by my brother 
Henry for watering plants, and find the plan admirable. As you have given a 
full and complete description of it in the volume for 1839, p. 525., I need not 
repeat it here, my main object at present being to show that it may be resorted 
to by any one who may have by him a few stone or glass quart bottles, for I 
have used both. In the side and near the bottom of the bottle I cause two 
small holes to be made, the smaller the better ; the bottle is then buried to the 
neck near the root of the plant or flower which requires watering; it is then 
filled and corked down. The exclusion of the atmospheric pressure, except 
through the small orifices under ground, causes a very gradual, almost drop 
by drop, exudation of the water from the bottle ; and this slow delivery of 
moisture I consider an improvement upon the more powerful jet or jets which 
must necessarily issue from any open vessel. My brother has three openings 
in the side of his water-pots, I think he has one too many ; for if the water can 
make its way out at all, the slower the better, and it must run slower from two 
than from three holes. Mine are made, one as near the bottom of the bottle 
as possible, the other about 2in. or so above it. Another advantage of corking 
the vessel is, that insects and dirt are thereby excluded. It strikes me, that if 
Dr. Lindley had seen this plan it would have removed some of his objections 
to artificial watering ; objections which, I entirely agree with him, are most 
rational and well founded. “ This operation,” he observes, “is usually per- 
formed in hot dry weather, and must necessarily be very limited in its effects ; 
it can have little, if any, influence upon the atmosphere: then the parched air 
robs the leaves rapidly of their moisture, so long as the latter is abundant ; 
the roots are suddenly and violently excited, and after a short time the exciting 
cause is suddenly withdrawn, by the momentary supply of water being cut off 
by evaporation and by filtration through the bibulous substances of which soil 
usually consists. Moreover, in stiff soils, the dashing of water upon the sur- 
face has, after a little while, the effect of ‘ puddling’ the ground, and render- 
ing it impervious, so that the descent of water to the roots is impeded, whether 
it is communicated artificially or by the fall of rain. It is therefore doubtful 
whether artificial watering of plants in the open air is advantageous, unless in 
particular cases; and, most assuredly, if it is done at all, it ought to be much 
more copious than is usual.” (Theory of Hort. p. 126.)—Samuel Taylor. Stoke 
Ferry, April 18. 1840. 

Myatt’s Pine Strawberry, commonly thought to be “ obstinately sterile, and 
therefore not worth cultivating,’ has been found so in Ireland by the Hon. 
Baron Foster, till he “ tried it in very rotten cow-dung, turned and decomposed 
through four or five successive years, without the mixture of any other sub- 
stance ; and, having planted the strawberry in this, under the shelter of a south 
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wall,” Baron Foster “ obtained as large a crop of both fruit and runners as 
from any other kind.” (Zdid.) 

Raising Coniferous Plants from Seed. — A paper was read from Mr. G. Gor- 
don, the foreman of the arboretum in the Horticultural Society’s Garden, at 
the Society’s meeting, Dec. 3. 1839; by which it appears “ that the principal 
points to be attended to are to sow the seeds in pure loam, without any mix- 
ture of peat, and with as little sand as possible ; to take care that the loam is 
nearly dry until the seeds have vegetated, and then to administer water only 
in very small quantities ; to stimulate germination by the application of bottom 
heat, which is, however, to be abstracted as soon as the plants make their 
a above ground.” (Proceedings of the Hort. Soc. of London, vol. 1. 
p. 117. 

The Genus Vaccinium contains so many species that bear excellent edible 
fruit, that I am surprised these are not more cultivated than they are as fruit 
shrubs. There are many gardens in the North and West of Scotland, and in 
the mountainous parts of England, and almost everywhere in Ireland, where 
peat can be procured at little expense ; and in all such gardens most species 
of Vaccinium would luxuriate, and produce fruit in abundance. The fruit is 
excellent, eaten with cream, or made into tarts or jellies. —S. M. Glasgow, 
April, 1840. 1 

The Triumphal Arch. —The invention of the triumphal arch belongs to the 
Romans, and it is one of their very few contributions to the fine arts, for the 
Greeks were strangers to it. I find nothing in it to admire. It is pre- 
cisely an ornamental gate, but, standing as it always does in an open space, 
it is an object without meaning, a gate without an enclosure, a door without 
a house. (Scotsman, Feb. 12. 1840.) 

We entirely concur in this opinion of the editor of the Scotsman, having 
been forcibly struck with the same idea when looking at the triumphal arches 
in Petersburg and Moscow, some years before we visited Italy. What can 
be more absurd than the triumphal arch at Buckingham Palace, except 
that in such a climate as London it is cased with polished marble! A casing 
of Welsh slate would have been appropriate to the smoky valley at the bot- 
tom of which this mass of deformity obtrudes itself. — Cond. 
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GREECE. 


Tur Grecian Cottage of the present Day.— A cottage occupied by the 
peasantry in this part of the country (Lycia), will show that scale alone is 
wanting to make it the temple of the former inhabitants; the tombs cut in 
the rocks in successive ages are also precisely similar in architectural design. 
(Journal in Asia Minor, p. 234.) 

A Group of Grecian Plants suitable for placing around a Grecian statue or 
other classical ornament in a flower-garden may consist of the following 
species, all of which were found in Pamphylia, near the base of the Taurian 
Mountains, by Mr. Fellows: Styrax officinale, Cistus Humana, Salvia Hor- 
minum, Anagallis certlea, Fumaria capreolata, Gladiolus communis, Muscari 
comdsum and M. botrydides, Scilla maritima, and Ornithégalum umbellatum. 
(Journal in Asia Minor, p. 186.) A suitable sculpture ornament for such a 
group would be one of the water jars figured in Mr. Fellows’s work, in p. 259., 
used in the same part of Asia Minor for supplying water to the weary traveller, 
in the manner of the springs and cisterns sometimes placed by benevolent 
persons by the sides of the public roads in Britain. These water jars “are 
made of red clay, and are in form precisely like the terra-cotta vases of the 
ancient Greeks. As they stand but insecurely, they are seen tied to the trunks 
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of trees by the way side, and kept constantly filled for the use of the traveller. 
To secure a great supply of water, in parts of the country remote from 
natural springs or aqueducts, is a religious care, for the ablutions before prayer. 
The replenishing of these jars is usually the care of the women, who may be 
seen carrying them upon their backs, slung by cords in the manner represented 
in the sketch,” above referred to. (Journal m Asia Minor, p. 258.) The vase 
and the figure may afford a good hint for Mr. Austen, and the whole may 
serve to furnish ideas for a classical group in a flower-garden.— Cond. 


ITALY. 


Monza, March 19. 1840.—TI could not resist, though extremely busy at 
present, glancing a little at some of the works which you have sent me, 
particularly the Suburban Gardener, which I find most interesting and useful, 
as well for gardeners as for amateurs who wish to attend to gardening for its 
own sake. I regret I have not sufficient time at my disposal to benefit my 
countrymen by giving them a translation of this excellent work, being con- 
vinced that it would tend in no small degree to the developement of the love 
of horticulture. I do not, however, entirely give up the thought, but as 
soon as the many demands on my attention consequent on my employment 
will permit, I will try whether I am capable of entering into the spirit of the 
author, without which it would be time and labour thrown away. 

I was truly affected and surprised at the politeness of N. W. G., who is so 
kind as to offer me seeds of the Neliimbium specidsum var. rubrum. I beg 
of you to tell him how sensible I am of his generosity, and I shall consider 
myself fortunate if he will furnish me with an opportunity of proving my 
gratitude. a 

In addition to what I have already told you about the pinetum of the 
Baron Alessandro Zanoli (p. 98.), I now send you a notice of the new species 
of pines which he has introduced this year: A‘bies Clanbrasilidna stricta, 
A. cephaldénica, A. excélsa foliis variegatis, 4. exc. monstrosa, A. exc. pyg- 
mea, A. exc. tenuifolia ; Démmara australis; Larix americana rubra, L. 
europea sibirica; Picea pectinata tortudsa; Pinus Coulteri, P. Chijlla excélsa?, 
P. C. serétina, P. C. microcarpa; P. Pinaster fol. variegatis, P. ponderosa, 
P. patula, P. Cémbra sibirica, P. Strobus pygme*a. 

I told you in my last letter (p.99.), that the celebrated Marquis Cosimo 
Ridolphi, of Florence, had offered for sale hundreds of pounds’ weight of the 
tubers of the twining batata (Ipome’a Batatas).. 1 now hear from the 
marquis that he has succeeded in preserving the tubers perfectly well during 
the winter, by merely keeping them in a cellar where a uniform temperature 
is maintained : but a slight degree of dampness had, on the 30th of January, at 
which time this information was communicated to me, caused spontaneous ger- 
mination, as is the case with the common potato (Solanum tuberosum). Thus 
every difficulty is overcome, either as to cultivation or preservation, the latter 
of which was the greater, and that alone, as we may say, which made the cul- 
tivation of it to be abandoned. Thus has the Marquis Ridolphi succeeded 
in naturalising perfectly a plant of so much importance and advantage. 

A friend of mine has promised to introduce me to a person who is soon 
to set out for London. Ishall take the opportunity of sending you a treatise 
on the edible fungi of Lombardy. 

If I were not afraid of appearing too greedy, I would beg of you to pro- 
cure me asingle seed of Nelumbium album, [We should be greatly obliged 
to any correspondent who will send us such a seed to forward to our much 
esteemed friend. ] 

Monza, Aug. 20. 1836. — In continuation of what I have already sent you 
(Vol. for 1836, p. 445.), I will now speak of the villas Mallerio, Silva, Litta, 
and the garden of Dr. Sacco. ‘ 

The Villa Mallerio at Gernetto is in Brianza, in a country where nature and 
art seem to have united the useful with the agreeable. Its favourable soil and 
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delightful climate make it produce excellent corn; and its vines, in point of 
quality, can vie with any in France. The Milanese gentlemen, allured by the 
charms of the place, have congregated there; by which means the country has 
become interspersed with the most delightful rural retreats. Amongst these 
gentlemen the Cavalier Gargantini is the most distinguished. The buildings 
which he has constructed on his estate are in a very elegant style of architec- 
ture, and contain every convenience required by an agriculturist. I intend 
some day to give you an account of the agriculture in Brianza, and in that 
case I will give you designs of some of the buildings on the estates mentioned ; 
because it appears to me that they merit a place in the supplement which you 
propose for your very useful Architectural Encyclopedia. Gernetto is situated 
at the distance of only two leagues north from Monza, and five from Milan, on an 
eminence; at the bottom of which, on the west, flows the Lambro ; and from 
the north to the east is seen the most delightful romantic valley. The proprie- 
tor, Count Giacomo Mallerio, knowing the advantages of the situation, so im- 
proved it as to produce a most delightful retreat. He has formed the valley into 
a park, which occupies a superficial space of 500 Milanese pestichi. This park 


‘is a true English garden. Man has only to adorn it with buildings (monumentz), 


and to form suitable paths, as the heights, valleys, brooks, &c., are formed by 
the great master-hand of nature. The slopes exposed to the west are laid out 
in terrace-gardens (scaglioni), called the Genoese style here. I cannot give 
you an idea of the view I enjoyed from the top of the hill, with the majestic 
windings of the river Lambro below, varied by the beautiful ancient trees 
which flourish on its banks, and by the flocks and herds which pasture in the 
contiguous fields and on the opposite hills; the chain of the Alps towering on 
the west ; and the flat-lying Lombardy on the south, extending as if to the 
Apennines, 

[ mentioned in a return paper last year that a Melia Azéderach grew in the 
open air in this garden 40 ft. high, and the circumference of the trunk 48 in. ; 
but this year it has been very much injured, on account of the severity of 
last winter. I should not, however, say that the winter was severe, as the 
temperature at a minimum was at 9° 8’ of Reaumur ; whereas, in other win- 
ters, the temperature is sometimes so low as 15°. In 1829-30, for two nights 
only, it was at 12°; and for four or five days it was at 10°, when it returned 
to 4° or 5°, with a sky continually clear: but this year, on the contrary, the 
temperature was at 9° for several days, with an atmosphere always loaded with 
vapour ; and for ten or twelve daysa single ray of the sun did not appear, and 
the nights were clear; and, on this account, the white frost remained attached 
to the trees as if it had snowed, and did much damage to many plants which, 
in former winters, stood the open air without the least injury, such as Pittds- 
porum Jobtra, Amygdalus orientalis, &c. The Magnola grandiflora lost almost 
all its leaves, and several of the weakest plants died. I observed here three 


- eamellias, with flowers of a simple red colour, standing the open air in the most 


luxuriant state of vegetation, and measuring 10 ft. in height. They are planted 
in a situation which is sheltered from the-north and east winds, the latter of 
which is particularly hurtful to our vegetation. The excellent gardener, 
Signor Antonio Mavari, assured me that they had no other protection than a 
cap of straw, and a few dried leaves at the bottom of the stem. . The Count 
Mallerio was one of the first who introduced the camellia and the Pzeonza 
Moitan into Italy ; so that he has now camellias 12 ft. high, and the diameter 
of the trunk 511m. Jadmired a beautiful collection of pelargoniums here, 
amongst which there were several species of recent introduction ; also beau- 
tiful specimens of Eucalyptus robista, resinifera, and paniculata, Cléthra ar- 
borea, and Rhododéndron arboreum, Besides the orangery, which is built in 
a most beautiful style of architecture, there is a stove for pine-apples, where 


‘they are cultivated with great care. 


Villa Silva at Cinisello, Cinisello is a village two leagues and a half north 
from Milan, and one and a quarter south-west from Monza. This villa is the 
summer residence of Count Hercules Silva, author of the work entitled Dell’ 
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Arte de’ Giardini Inglesi (“ On the Art of English Gardening”).* The garden 
of this villa measures 100 superficial Milanese pestichi. It was laid out in 1797 ; 
and it may easily be supposed that, from the extent of ground well grouped 
with trees, &c., it may serve as a model to landscape-gardeners ; but the absence 
of water is a fault. There are busts scattered here and there, which recall 
to the mind the recollection of great men dear to their country, temples, 
thatched cottages, &c., all so well arranged as to give a good idea of the taste 
and profound knowledge of the proprietor, who laid out and arranged the 
whole. I observed the following plants standing the open air: Vistacia offi- 
cinarum, Magnolia ten species, A‘bies canadénsis, Lagerstree‘mia indica, Pinus 
nepalénsis (longifolia), Caméllia japonica, Araucaria imbricata, and Altingia 
excélsa ; the four last are protected in winter. 

Villa Litta, at Lainate ; about three leagues and a half north from Milan, 
and about the same distance west from Monza. This garden is laid out in the 
French style ; but, latterly, the directors, Linneo and Auroneo Tagliabre, 
brothers (the former is author of various important articles on botany and 
horticulture in different scientific journals), have reduced part of the garden to 
the English style. This villa is celebrated for its grottoes ; and there are 
fountains and water-works, which, from their great variety, must have cost an 
immense sum. The floors and great part of the walls of these grottoes are 
inlaid with mosaic work, and small flints of various colours, ingeniously put 
together, and arranged with taste; the other parts of the walls are covered 
with a calcareous tuffa, all of which gives a good idea of a real grotto. In some 
of the rooms of these grottoes there are seen various objects of mineralogy 
and conchology, tables inlaid with hard (dure) stones, /umachetti, and porphyry. 
There are small statues in bronze, representing Mars unarmed, and a Venus and 
a Magdalene in marble, the workmanship of the celebrated Professor Pompeo 
Marchesi. The northern facade of this building is in good taste ; the style 
appears. to be Jramantesco, and is ornamented with marble statues, amongst 
which there are two by Michael Angelo, representing twilight. The conser- 
vatories are filled with beautiful plants ; and the luxuriance of their growth 
speaks for the intelligence and care of those who have the management of 
them. I observed the following plants among them: Lagerstrce\mia regina, 
Eugénia nervosa, Caryota trens and Onites, Pandanus odoratissimus and 
sylvéstris, Coccdloba pubéscens and emarginata, Cytisus scaridsus, Allamanda 
verticillita, Banksza latifolia and Lambért:, Guilandina Nuga, Kleinhofia hés- 
pita, Pincknéya pibens, Pothos digitata, Robérgia Panea, Terminalia angus- 
tifolia, Theophrasta americina, Zamia pingens, Calamus Rotang, Zizyphus 
nepalénsis; Bromélia Andnas, barbadénsis, coccinea, jamaicénsis, and mala- 
barica, Montserra, Providenza, rotanda, rubra, and antiqua; Tuillandsza dian- 
thdida (the Amalia aerisincola, see Gaurd. Mag. vol.iii. p.209.), &c. The 
Littze‘a geminiflora flowered for the first time in Jtaly in this garden, in the 
autumn of 1815. Amongst the Agrumi I observed the Citrus nobilis, mada- 
riénsis, and sinénsis. The kitchen-garden is well stocked, and a part of it is 
dedicated to the cultivation of three varieties of the Convélvulus Batatas 
(Ipomee‘a Batatas), viz. the red, the white, and the yellow; they grow luxuri- 
antly. We have never seen this vegetable in flower, even in warm summers ; 
some of the tubers, when planted in the natural soil (¢erreno normale), and 
sufficiently watered in dry weather, attain the weight of 490z. The red va- 
riety is considered the most delicate by us, but it does not attain the large size 
of the yellow and the white. 

The Garden of Cavaliere Dr. Luigi Sacco in Milan, — After speaking of 
the most celebrated gardens in the circuit of Milan, I will now treat of 
those that adorn that city. There are several horticultural commercial 
establishments in Milan, and also several establishments for horticulture 


* In your Encyclopedia of Gardening you say that the author of Arte de’ 
Giardini Inglesi is Sigismondo Silva. [See the article on the garden literature 
of Italy in the current volume, p. 71.] 
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belonging to individuals who are devoted to the worship of Flora, and make 
themselves agreeable to her by cultivating plants, and endeavouring to add 
new glory to her crown by means of seeds. Although but few varieties have 
been obtained this year in the catalogue of roses, dahlias, camellias, pelargo- 
niums, &c., their exertions remain unabated. Amongst these amateurs is the 
celebrated Cavaliere Dr. Luigi Sacco, physician and surgeon, to whom Italy 
is indebted for the discovery of the vaccine matter indigenous to the cows of 
Lombardy. We owe a great many of the varieties of the rose to this inde- 
fatigable naturalist ; such as the Maria Luigia, Bella Aurora, Impératrice, 
Carolina, Coloural, Bella Archinto, indica foliacea, Hardy, odoratfssima, 
violacea, microphylla rdsea, m. coccinea, m. alba, which three are frequently 
called Maria Leonida Alba, coccinea rosea, and Noisettédna campanulata. 
His chief attention is directed to two genera of plants, the camellia and the 
rose. He was also one of the first who introduced the camellia into Italy. 
He undertook a journey to Paris in 1810, and brought back with him the 
Caméllia japénica, Alba pléna, variegata pléna, rubra simplex, and rubra 
maxima; but as he and other horticulturists did not know the method of 
cultivating these shrubs, and as they had not the soil suitable for them, for 
the space of ten or fifteen years you could not say that one of the camellias 
looked healthy ; and, to prove that they did not spare expense to attain their 
object, this very Dr. Sacco sent to Paris for the same sort of soil in which he 
saw them grow so well; but, by continual and indefatigable exertions, they at 
last succeeded in finding the soil adapted to this genus of plants. That from 
the banks of the Lakes of Como and Maggiore is the best. Some mix this 
vegetable soil with a proportion of a half or third of the chestnut soil; that 
is, the soil produced from the leaves and small branches of the chestnut 
(Castanea vésca). You may easily suppose that all the amateurs and collec- 
tors of camellias:reckon the prosperity of their plants from the date of the 
discovery of this soil; and the vigour they acquired from it was such, that 
they have fructified, an advantage not always obtained. Dr. Sacco possesses 
no fewer than 8000 camellias, and amongst them there are more than seventy 
new varieties obtained by him, amongst which the following may be mentioned 
as remarkable for the beauty of their flowers (as I was enabled to judge by 
looking over the book in which the most remarkable are painted from time to 
time) : — Coronata, fasciculata, venosa, annulata, Tirzi, Elena, Fanny, anemo- 
nefléra, admirabile, althazeflora, minima, paradisaica, odorata Hyacinth, 
odorata violicea tubiflora, Maria Elisabetta, conchiflora, Raniesi, &c. A 
very great many of the camellias are planted in the open air ; but, when the 
cold weather sets in, the garden is covered with glass, which occupies a space 
of 100 ft. long and 70 ft. broad. In winter this small garden is warmed in 
the old way; that is, with wood fires; which article being expensive on 
account of its scarcity, it becomes of consequence. The heat is conveyed 
in brick flues under the paths, which is found to be the best way of dis- 
tributing it. Dr. Sacco, when I visited his garden (June 22. 1836), told me 
the expectations he had of making improvements in his silkworms, so as to 
be able to prove that the caleine is a contagious disease. This learned natu- 
ralist promised to give me the results of his experiments; and as soon as 
I receive them I will forward them to you. 

In speaking of the silkworms, you must already know, by the scientific 
journals, that there are a great many persons here in favour of the mulberry 
of the Philippine Islands (J/orus cucullata or multicailis) for rearing them, 
and also a great many opposed to it. I will speak of it sine odio vel amore, as 
I cannot be suspected of spirit of party, not having any interest in the 
subject, either in a commercial point of view, or otherwise. J only bring the 
subject before you, as it forms a branch of our agriculture. From some expe- 
riments made by one of my brothers, he has succeeded in persuading me that 

-the mulberry of the Philippine Islands is far superior to the common mulberry 
(Morus alba). 

Ist. Because it grows with a rapidity perhaps threefold that of the com- 

mon one, and thrives extremely well in any soil, and in various situations, 
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and on the elevated part of ridges in fields, in rows with the common willow. 
As it does not require grafting, the leaves may be taken off with impunity 
the following year after it is planted ; and, for this reason, it is more advan- 
tageous than the common mulberry for forming groves or hedges round farms, 
because the common one is always grafted the second year after planting, and 
cannot be deprived of its leaves for five years afterwards. 

' 2dly. Because it is easily propagated by truncheons (talea) from spring to 
the end of July; and these stocks may, without fear, be deprived of their 
leaves the following year. Dr. Lomani, weli informed in agricultural science, 
and principal editor of our Agricultural Journal, says that, after the leaves 
have been taken off to feed the silkworms, if the stripped shoots be planted, 
although in a place exposed to the sun and without shelter, they will readily 
vegetate, both above and below the soil. My brother Luigi, your former 
correspondent, wrote to me last June: —“ I have discovered a very rapid 
method of propagating the mulberry of the Philippines. After taking off the 
leaves to feed the silkworms, cut out the buds from the shoot and plant 
them; and as many plants will grow as you have planted buds.” This 
supports the theory of Petit Thouars; which is, that the tissue of the vital 
point of the foliaceous bud is capable of elongating itself, and forming a stem 
above, and a root below. In this way shoots may be obtained of this mul- 
berry, which are much more profitable than those proposed by Signor Bassi 
of Lodi, with the Morus Morettiana. 

' 3dly. Because it has an exceedingly large leaf, so that it produces, in 
weight, a result almost double that of a leaf obtained from the common one ; 
and, compared with that, it has been found more nutritious; so that if 
1000 lb. weight of the common one is required for every ounce of eggs, it 
will be found that 800 lb. weight of the leaves of the mulberry of the Philip- 
pines will be found sufficient; and although the leaves are not so twisted 
up (incartata) as those of the common mulberry, they can be collected, and, 
like them, put in bags, and sent to a distance. 

4thly. Because the leaves come out fifteen or twenty days before those of 
the common mulberry; and, therefore, the hatching of the eggs may be anti- 
cipated, and they will be more than usually abundant, because they have been 
produced in a cool temperature ; and should an unexpected hoar frost happen, 
which destroys the first leaves, it is already known that the new mulberry 
appears again covered with leaves in a much shorter time than the old; and 
as it has the advantage of continuing to grow to the middle of November, and 
the common one ceases to do so towards the latter end of September, it may 
be stripped of its leaves with impunity at every period, so that a second brood 
of silkworms can be obtained in August and part of September; and the cele- 
brated Dr. Lomani is also of this opinion. 

But the greatest advantage resulting from the worms feeding constantly on 
the new mulberry is that they produce cocoons of so fine a grain that the 
silk formed by three threads being put together comes under the name, at 
the least, of 15 denari (there were some even at 14 denari); and this silk, 
though extremely fine, is as strong and durable as that called 24 denar, pro= 
duced from worms fed on the common mulberry. The stuff manufactured is, 
for fineness of texture, brilliancy, and quality, superior to the best hitherto 
known among us. 

Now I have told you so many facts in favour of the new mulberry, although 
there are many of an opposite opinion, what do you say? and you will natu- 
rally ask, why? Because, in the better classes here, very little attention is 
paid to rural affairs, and they leave the subject entirely to their country 
agents or factors, to do as they please ; and they have raised up a spirit of 
party amongst them, either because it is a cultivation that was not known to 
their fathers, or that they fear to have their delightful indolence disturbed by 
the novelty. They make their masters believe what they please, and by one 
opposition or another at last obtain their end. Indeed, there are some 
factors who make their masters believe that the silkworms will actually not 
eat the leaves of the new mulberry, and the poor fellows believe it. 
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In order to repair the scarcity of both the salad and the common oil which 
is now felt in our. province, occasioned by the scarcity of oleaginous seed, 
such as ravizzone, flax, &c., on account of the late hoar frosts, which for some 
years have prevailed here, the Pistacchio di terra (A’rachis hypogee‘a) has 
been thought of instead, and already all the scientific and agricultural journals 
extol it to the skies; and, to tell you the truth, they have said so much in 
favour of this vegetable, that many who sold it have received above 3 lire 
(Milanese) per lb. (12.0z. to the pound), and every proprietor has appro- 
priated his little field to the cultivation of the A’rachis; but this year every 
hope of success has vanished on account of the coldness of the spring, which 
was not warm till the end of June, and even to the 23d of July the tempera- 
ture was so low, at five o’clock in the morning, as 10° ; whereas, in former 
years, the lowest degree of temperature at that time of the year was 16°, and 
that only for a few days. This depression was occasioned by the immense 
quantity of snow on the Alps, and even on the tops of the mountains in our 
neighbourhood ; that is, those on the banks of the Lake of Como. But the 
cultivation of this plant is very uncertain, and does not leave much to hope 
for, as even the warmest arachidists will soon become cool. Several little 
works were published on the cultivation of the A’rachis last year. The best 
and most to be depended on is by Abate Swagani, and I will send it to you 
by the first opportunity through the Baron Jacquin. 

Root-grafting. _1 told you in my last letter that the director of the 
garden of Villa Traversi, in Desio, multiplied his roses by grafting on the 
root; and now I can tell you of its further extension, as it is practised by me 
not only on the rose, but also on the olive, berberis, cytisus, crateegus, &c. 
Wishing to graft in January and February (the most proper time), I take up 
the roots intended to be used for this purpose in November, because in 
January and February it would be difficult to do so, on account of the frost ; 
and having put them in a corner of the frigidario, deep in the ground, care 
being taken that they do not germinate, I then leave them till the moment I 
wish to make use of them; and, when that time comes, I choose some healthy 
roots, that is, those without any defects, and about the size of a quill, or the 
little finger. I then cut them of the length of from 3in. to 5in., and make 
a vertical cut, and proceed as with split-grafting. I then plant them in pots 
of about 3in. in diameter. As soon as they are planted, I cover them with 
a pane of glass, and put them in frames, or in the pine-stove ; and, as soon as 
Isee them beginning to grow, I give them air by degrees, and in a few days I 
take off the glass entirely, and allow them to enjoy the rays of the sun, which 
should also be done from the first day of grafting. By this process I have 
been enabled to graft from January to the end of July; and, in summer, I 
only use those roots of the rose that I think will not injure the plant, which 
must furnish roots to be again grafted the following year. The roots of the 
Chinese rose, and those of R. multiflora, are to be preferred, because, from 
what I have observed, they do not put out buds below the grafting, as is the 
case with Rosa canina, &c.; and by this means, in two months, plants will 
be formed, and produce flowers, particularly the variety of Rosa odoratis- 
sima. This kind of grafting is, in my opinion, preferable to the other, because 
the latter is not always successful, and requires a great deal of care, and as 
many as are wanted cannot always be obtained. ‘The failure is only about 
ten in a hundred; and, from the observations that I and others have made 
on those that failed, 1 am convinced it was from the bad selection of the 
grafts, because they require to have good and healthy buds; and it is essential 
to choose vigorous shoots, that are neither tender nor immature, and that 
have two buds well nourished and formed. When I wish to graft anything 
in summer, when the plants are in full vegetation, as soon as I have fixed on 
the one that I wish to have grafted, I take off the extreme point of the branch 
that is to be the graft, and when I see the buds growing large I cut it off and 
graft it. This method of grafting has the advantage of not having the pro- 
tuberance which is seen in plants split-grafted or by application, which 
amounts to a deformity, produces decay, and then death; whereas, by root- 
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grafting, only one wound is seen, well closed, and, from its proximity to the 
ground, in all probability when it is transplanted it will have the advantage 
of being put a little below it, so that the graft itself may put out roots, as I 
have already observed in several of them. I have seen a paper by M. 
Poiteau, in his Revue Horticulturale, on this method of grafting ; also, perhaps, 
in the Annales de la Société Hort. de Paris; but the putting it in practice in 
summer is new, and that is the time when plants are in their full vigour. — 
Giuseppe Manetti. 

[The foregoing communication was unfortunately mislaid after the essence 
of it had been used in the Arboretum Britannicum. On this account we entreat 
our correspondent and our readers to pardon the seeming neglect. We have 
now, we believe, inserted all the communications which we have ever received 
from Signore Manetti, and we hope he will be encouraged to continue them ; 
for we are certain that all those of our readers whose taste rises higher than 
mere culture, who have, in fact, elegant minds, will read them with pleasure 
as well as with instruction. — Cond.] 
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Tue Horticultural Féte at Chiswick, May 16.—It has never been our lot to 
see so many beautiful and rare plants collected in one place, as were yester- 
day in the Horticultural Society’s Garden. The orchidaceous plants were 
in fine order, and were generally admired. Among the more remarkable were, 
Phalznépsis amabilis Blume, with its large white moth-like blossoms; the 
plant we were told had been in flower for nearly eighteen months; Cory- 
anthes macrantha Hook., having a lurid crimson flower unlike any thing else 
in nature, the labellum or lip being folded round almost like a sack; Myan- 
thus cérnuus Lind/., a fine plant with two long drooping spikes of dull green 
flowers, spotted with purple; Cattléya Méssie Hook., two very beautiful 
varieties with deep lilac petals, and a crimson labellum edged with white ; 
Acanthophippium bicolor Lindl., a very large plant producing yellow blos- 
soms edged with red, close to the soil of the pot, in such masses as com- 
pletely to hide it; Aérides odoratum Lam., a most elegant plant with two 
drooping spikes, closely crowded with delicate white flowers, exhaling a most 
delicious scent ; Vanda Roxbiarghti R. Br.; the rare and richly-coloured 
Oncidium divaricatum B. R., and many others, too numerous to mention 
here, were in native beauty and vigour. These plants were principally sup- 
plied from the rich collections of Messrs. Rawlinson and Mr. Rucker. A 
very large quantity of heaths, all in fine flower, including nearly all the rarer 
kinds; one of the most remarkable specimens was a large plant of Erica 
élegans Andr., from the Exeter Nursery, so completely covered with bright 
pink flowers as entirely to hide the foliage. A very numerous collection, in- 
cluding EZ. Hartnélli Ro. C., E. vestita Thun., and several varieties; E. 
Thunbérgia W., £. mirabilis Zod., and many others, occupied nearly the 
whole of one side of the central tent. The cacti from Mr. Harris, of which 
there were between 300 and 400 specimens, chiefly from Mexico, of all 
shapes and sizes. Mr. Cock’s geraniums, and the innumerable variety of 
calceolarias, attracted universal attention. To describe the number and ex- 
traordinary varieties of Calceolaria is impossible; suffice to say, that some 
were “rich in streaming gold,’ others of a deep velvet purple, others white, 
with a purple stain in the centre curiously marked with white; others again, 
having a white ground with a pink spot in the centre, very regularly marked 
with lines of deep crimson, &c., &c. The Azalea indica and its varieties, par- 
ticularly A.i. variegata and A.i. lateritia, were deserving of notice ; these, with 
the Rhododéndron arboreum and its varieties, added not a little to the splen- 
dour of the show, by their large white, purple, pink, or red flowers. Cereus 
speciosissimus, and Epiphyllum Ackermann major, produced a gorgeous 
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effect, mixed with the white azaleas, from the large size of their blossoms, 
and their number. This group, from its brilliant masses of colour, quite 
defied the painter’s art to depict, and ours to describe. 

Of Tropze‘olum tricolorum there were many fine specimens in full flower, 
trained over wire frames, of all fantastic shapes. At a distance, the flowers 
looked like a number of little scarlet bells, or a green robe exquisitely embroi- 
dered with scarlet. The ixoras, with large orange scarlet heads of blossom, were 
among the most showy plants exhibited, and their fowers were well set off by 
the deep glossy foliage from which they rose. Perhaps the most remarkable 
plant of the whole was a seedling Rhododéndron from Mr. Smith of Nor- 
biton Nursery, with large yellow flowers, said to have been raised between 
Azalea sinénsis and Rhododéndron maximum. We cannot close without 
noticing that one entire tent was occupied bya collection of fine plants 
from Mr. Harris, including the cacti above mentioned. Notwithstanding the 
unfavourable weather of the morning, there was a tolerable attendance, and 
the general opinion seemed to be, that it was the best May show that had 
ever been seen in the gardens. —W. A.M. May 16. 1840. 

Mr. Knights Catalogue of Conifer, just printed, contains: A*bies 4 species 
and varieties ; Araucaria 4 species; Callitris 1 species; Cédrus 2 species ; 
Cunninghamia 1 species; Cupréssus 8 species and varieties; Dacrydium 2 
species ; Juniperus 17 species and varieties ; Larix 3 species and varieties ; 
Picea 15 species and varieties; Pinus 55 species and varieties; Podocarpus 
4 species; Taxodium 4 species; Taxus 7 species and varieties ; and Thuja 
6 species and varieties. In all 140 species and varieties. 

Works on the Cacti are said to be in preparation by Zuccarini at Munich, 
and Dr. Lhotsky in London ; and the late Duke of Bedford had 80 species 
figured at Woburn, with a view to a splendid publication on this tribe of plants. 
This work, we understand, is suspended for the present; but we have no doubt 
the present duke will resume it in due time. 

Bedgebury Park, Kent, isat present the scene of very extensive improve- 
ments, under the direction of the very intelligent young gardener, James 
Finlay, formerly assistant to Mr. Wood at Deepdene. A new kitchen-garden 
has been formed, and also a new flower-garden, with an extensive range of 
hot-houses, pits, sheds, &c. Many miles of road have been laid out through 
the woods and farm lands, under draining extensively executed ; planting, and 
also thinning, existing plantations, carried on in various directions ; cows im- 
ported from Holland, Jersey, and Ireland, to prove which are the best milkers ; 
Colonel Le Couteur and M. Vilmorin’s improved varieties of wheat have been 
tried, besides many other improvements connected with agriculture, gardening, 
and planting; but being now on my commercial journey, I have not time to 
go into farther details.— 7. B. Tunbridge Wells, May 8. 1840. 

Wistaria sinénsis, at Lavender Hill Nursery, is now (May 5.) well worth 
your inspection, for two or three things: Ist, The plant occupies a part of 
three sides of the house, and consequently gives three successive sheets of 
flowers on the three aspects. 2dly, The flowers are quite as numerous, and, 
perhaps, more beautiful, certainly of a deeper tint, and they last much longer, 
upon the east and north sides, than on the south side; and, 3dly, there 
cannot possibly be found a more cutting or cold and exposed situation than 
that corner of the house which faces the north and the north-east, and yet 
the plant grows, flourishes, and blossoms most profusely, flowering also during 
the summer and nearly into the autumn again. The plant is this year very 
regularly covered with flowers, and the number of bunches is very great. — 
W. Pamplin, jun. 9. Queen Street, Soho Square, May 5. 

The Vine at Valentines, once so celebrated, is now declining in health, and 
bears very sparingly. The branches, which used to fill a house_72 ft. long, are 
now not longer than 20 ft. The thickest part of the stem is 2 ft. in circum- 
ference. A fine myrtle in the green-house here 15 ft. high, with a trunk as 
many inches in diameter, and a magnificent conical head, was last autumn cut 
down to the ground, but is springing up again with vigour. —J. J. Valentines, 
May \2. 1840. 
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A Fine-Fruit Company has been projected by some gentlemen at Burton 
upon Trent. Coals and glass are very cheap there, and an experienced 
gardener in the neighbourhood says he can produce forced grapes at the rate 
of 3d. per lb., which may be sent to London by the railroad in quantities, not 
less than 50 lb., at a halfpenny per lb. We have often thought that something 
of this kind attempted in the neighbourhood of Lisbon, and to include the 
finer culinary vegetables, and winter flowers, as well as fruits, might succeed. 
— Cond. 

Artificial Flowers and whole Plants have been very successfully made of 
feathers by Mrs. Randolph, 2. Bridge Street, Westminster, who has produced 
roses, carnations, camellias, chrysanthemums, and many others, almost equal 
to nature, and not only single flowers, but whole plants with leaves, buds, and 
flowers in all stages. The fairer part of creation, no doubt, will properly ap- 
preciate this elegant invention of Mrs. Randolph’s, more especially if it were 
possible to infuse a little odour peculiar to the different species into the 
flowers.. The prince of poets says that “ woman unadorned is adorned the 
most,” yet I cannot help thinking, however, that flowers are nature’s own 
ornaments, and therefore will tend to heighten effect by their judicious use. 
By this invention ladies may be supplied with a summer bouquet for a ball at 
Christmas, which even an experienced eye would fail at a little distance to 
detect. At a meeting of the Horticultural Society on May 5., Mrs. Randolph 
exhibited some very beautiful specimens of her invention; among them I 
noticed whole plants of roses, particularly the sanguine China rose, chrysan- 
themums, camellias, and myrtles, in all of which she had been eminently suc- 
cessful. The carnations, the pinks, the wallflowers, and many other cut 
flowers were very beautifully executed, and with remarkable truth, both in 
form and colour. I have seen many beautiful imitations of flowers in wax 
and other substances, but they all have a certain stiffness which at once de- 
stroys the simplicity of nature, and shows you, too evidently, that they are 
mere imitations, but in Mrs. Randolph’s feather flowers no such disagreeable 
effect is produced. —W. A. MZ. May, 1840. 

A new Hedge-Pruner.— In these days of new inventions, I would beg to 
put in my claim for a new hedge-pruner, which I have, after three years’ trial, 
found to make a very heavy process an uncommonly light one. I can with 
the greatest ease prune one side of hawthorn hedge 180 yards long and 6 ft. 
high, in the short space of forty minutes; and the cost of the whole ap- 
paratus will not exceed half the price of a pair of good scissors. If any of 
your numerous and intelligent readers or correspondents express a wish to 
have one, I shall send you every information respecting it, without any “ con- 
sideration” whatever.— James Wright. Weatfield, March 28. 1840. 

A new Variety of Peach has been raised from a kernel of the Catharine, im- 
pregnated by the violette hative, by John Friend, Esq., of Birchington, in the 
Isle of Thanet. A paper on this valuable new variety, by Alderman Masters 
of Canterbury, was read at the meeting of the Horticultural Society, Novem- 
ber 5. 1839, by which it appears to be a clingstone, with pale-coloured flesh, 
“* very juicy, perfectly melting, and of a delicious flavour. It ripens somewhat 
irregularly during October, and has even remained good till November ; thus 
lengthening the period during which fruit of the finest quality may be produced 
upon the open wall.” It is Mr. Masters’s intention to propagate this variety 
extensively, so that we trust it will soon become general in fruit gardens. (See 
Proceedings of the Hort. Soc. of London, vol.i. p. 114.) 

Naked Barley, or Barley-Wheat ; Hordeum distichum Metzger, Europe- 
ische Cerealien, p. 49. t.11.; Hordeum nudum Thaer ; Orge a deux ranges nu, 
French ; nackte Gerste, German; is strongly recommended bya retired medical 
gentleman farming his own estate near Newbury, Berkshire, as returning a 
greater profit than the variety of barley in general cultivation; and as it ap- 
pears to us an excellent barley for cottage gardens, we insert what are stated 
to be its advantages. These are,— 
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1. It contains more flour than any other grain, rice excepted. 2. It 
weighs more than 60 Ib. per bushel. 3. The flour is whiter and sweeter than 
common barley flour. 4. The flour absorbs more water than other flour, 
consequently produces more weight of bread. 5. Bread made from any 
barley flour is better made into thick cakes; and if from a 4th to an 8th of 
an ounce of carbonate of soda be dissolved in the yeast, it improves all bread, 
and takes the bitter away. 6. By plain boiling is good food for children. 
7. The malt made from it increases more than from common barley. 8. The 
malt will make in seven days less than common barley. 9. It can be made 
one month earlier and one month later than from common barley. 10. It 
weighs considerably more than the malt from common barley. 11. The beer 
made from this malt is superior. 12. Three bushels will seed the land as 
well as four of other barley. 13. Should be sown in March or April. 
14. It ripens in 80 or 90 days. 15. If sown without grass, can be harvested 
in two or three days. 16. If sown early will be harvested in time for a good 
crop of turnips. 17. It requires the same cultivation as other barley. 
18. The straw is superior for fodder. 19. Seldom lodges, and not subject to 
disease. 20. Each acre of this barley produces about one third more food for 
human beings or animals. Seeds may be had of Messrs. Gibbs, Charlwood, 
and other seedsmen. — Charles Aldermann Kenbury. Newbury. 

The Rot in Sheep. — Hydrocétyle vulgaris, Drosera rotundifolia, and Pin- 
guicula vulgaris have been charged with giving the rot to sheep, and probably 
other plants. The following idea is perhaps new, but will it not explain 
some cases of rot which could hardly be attributed to a wet situation, such 
as where sheep have been upon rotting ground only a very short time? The 
eggs of the Fasciola are very minute and innumerable, and may easily be 
carried with the bile into the intestines, and thence voided with the dung. In 
wet fields they would be spread about and kept moist, which probably would 
preserve life, but in dry situations they would soon be killed, or if not killed, 
they would not be scattered upon the grass to be taken up by the sheep, as 
they might be in wet places. If they once enter the mouth, they would have 
no great difficulty in finding their way to the proper spot for their full de- 
velopement. The Planaria, often said to be picked up by sheep and to be the 
Fasciola or fluke before it inhabits sheep, is a water animal of quite a 
different character. — J.D. C. Sowerby. Pratt Street, Camden Town, Jan. 18. 
1840. 
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Monpay Evening, March 16.— Mr. Caie brought forward his paper “ On 
_the Cultivation of Erica.” He began as follows: “ It may, with some truth, 
be asked, what can have induced me to write on the growth of Erica, a subject 
which has been treated so fully by men truly eminent for their practical know- 
ledge. But what more immediately concerns me is the fact of the cultivation 
of the Erica being any thing but well understood at the present time. It is 
because I am quite sure that no plant merits a greater share of the gardener’s 
care, and, also, because we know of few plants which evince less of it, that I 
have been induced to bring the subject before this meeting. 

“Tt must be quite obvious to every gardener that the seed of a plant would 
remain inert until it rotted and perished, but for the influence of heat and of 
moisture ; but what distinguishes a practical gardener is the application of these 
elements in unison with the state of the seeds, as well as their natural locali- 
ties. The Erica is principally found at the Cape of Good Hope, which is 
in latitude 34° 29” south, and its elevation at the Table Mountain above the 
sea is 3582 ft., which renders it an airy situation. In sowing the seeds of 
Erica, the sizes of the pots or pans should be regulated according to the 

~ greater or less quantity of seed tobe sown. When so arranged, get a portion 
1840. JUNE. v 
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of peat earth chopped up; put a crocksherd in the bottom of the pot, then 
fill it with the turfy peat earth to within 14in. of the rim of the pot; after 
which rub some of the peat earth very fine, and fill up the remaining part of 
the pot with it, then press it evenly down, so much so as to admit of sowing 
the seed as well as covering it, which should be done with a fine sieve, and 
just sufficient to cover the seed, when a very fine rose watering-pot should be 
used in damping and settling the earth, previously to the pots being arranged in 
a cold frame; where they should be plunged in cold ashes at 2 ft. from the 
glass, and the lights to be kept on until they vegetate. If sown very early in 
the spring many of them may be potted off the following autumn into small 
60-sized pots, to the number of five plants in each pot ; then placed in a cold 
close frame for a week, when they may be gradually hardened ; such of them 
as will not admit of potting must be placed in an airy situation in the green- 
house or heathery, not more than 2 ft. from the glass; and such a place is 
equally well adapted for those that have been potted off. 

‘“* To increase the Erica from cuttings requires more care on the part of the 
gardener ; but, when a knowledge of the natural habits of the plant is at- 
tained, his success will be almost as sure as raising them from seed ; in faet, in 
numerous instances, more so. I have been in the habit of putting cuttings in 
every month of the year; but, for my general stock, 1 prefer February, March, 
April, and May. In preparing for this, it is necessary to get a quantity of 
white sand, or sand similar to it in purity, though of a different colour; but, 
previously to using, it ought to be thoroughly washed, so that the water, when 
poured off, should have a clear appearance. The pots for receiving the eut- 
tings must be well cleaned, and 3in. of drainage put in, on which put turfy 
peat earth to within 2in. of the rim of the pot; then fill up the pot with the 
sand, water and press it firmly down; then take the bell-glass, and mark out 
the space allotted for the cuttings. Having the pot clean, the sand pure, and 
a very sharp knife, select the shoots that are of such a texture as, in cross- 
cutting (that is, at a right angle with the cutting) close under a tier of leaves, 
will not be bruised, which I consider a good criterion to judge of the fitness 
of the cutting. The cutting shouid be held in the left hand, between the 
forefinger and thumb ; then part the leaves, and cut them on the thumb nail ; 
two tiers of them will-be sufficient to be cut off, as I have often found, with 
a sharp knife, that cuttings would send out roots at the tier next the surface. 
Then witha small dibble insert the cuttings in the sand, in rows, and place on 
the outside of the bell-glass a tally, with the name of the Erica it precedes, as 
well as the day of the month when put in. If more than one species is put into 
a pot, their time of rooting should be as similar as possible, or much trouble 
will be occasioned. I do not excite the cuttings as soon as the pots are 
stocked, I rather prefer a colder temperature for them at this time ; as, when 
they are accelerated, there is less danger of their damping off; because, by so 
treating them, a greater firmness has been obtained, and, consequently, they are 
more likely to resist any unnatural forcing that may be applied, or any inat- 
tention they may have experienced during their course of propagation. After 
such treatment as I have recommended, they may be put into a hot-bed where 
the heat has quite subsided, with the bell-glass over them during the day, and 
shaded in sunny weather ; but, under such an exclusion of light, I never fail, 
when the nights permit, to take off, not only the bell-glasses, but also the 
lights, as, by so doing, I adhere to the principle of maintaining the hardness in 
the cutting, by which we facilitate its rooting; if this is not strictly carried 
out, we merely elongate the cutting to the injury of its rooting. As the great 
proportion of the cuttings will be rooting during the summer, I never fail in 
potting them off as they are rooted. For this purpose some peat earth should 
be kept in store: previously to using, it should be well rubbed through the 
hands, and any very rough pieces taken out ; but by no means cleaned of that 
vegetable substance which it possesses, when not taken at too great a distance 
from the surface ; then add one part of sand to two of it. The same-sized pots 
which were used for the seedlings will do for cuttings, and the same number of 
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euttings in each pot as before recommended. The pots should be well drained 
with rough peat earth. The cuttings should be watered soon after they are 
potted, and then put under hand-glasses on a shady border during summer ; 
and, as they get established in their pots, remove them to a shelf in the green- 
house, as recommended for the seedlings ; such of them as are still in the cutting 
pots may be put in a hot-house, but not in a very hot or dry situation. The 
bell-glasses will require to be wiped frequently, and the cuttings regularly 
watered. 

“ Having treated of the Erica in its seedling and cutting states, I shall now 
advert to its more mature growth. Having alluded to them when they were 
five in a pot, which was in the spring succeeding their seedling and cutting 
states, and when they have grown too large for their pots, and consequently 
want shifting, this is done by carefully removing each plant with a ball attached 
to it, and potting it singly in a pot, similar to those from which they have 
just been taken, noticing to keep the ball of earth still uppermost, but planted _ 
below the rim of the pot; then set them in rows or groups, when they 
should be named and placed in a cold frame, arranging them alphabetically, 
according to their names, in order to see more readily the number of each 
sort, and, consequently, the duplicates to spare. They must be regularly 
watered during the summer months; but, if very rainy weather, the lights 
should be kept on ; as a plant in a pot fully exposed is much more likely to 
be injured than if it were really planted out. As the winter approaches, the 
same routine they underwent the previous winter is no less applicable in the 
present instance. 

I have now arrived at the third year since the ericas were seedlings and 
cuttings ; and, as much can be said in this stage of their growth applicable 
to future years, it is my intention to do so. I set out with the idea of 
being anxious to stock a heathery, and to grow some plants for ornamental 
purposes. To attain this, the first and paramount object should be, to get some 
good peat earth, taken from ahigh and dry situation, full of nutritive vegetable 
matter; and, as its fertilising property ceases in proportion to the depth we go, 
hence the utility of not cutting it out much deeper than 7 in.; this observation 
must never be forgotten in the growing of Erica, nor, in fact, with any other 
plant. A portion of the peat earth should be broken up, and, if not of a sandy 
nature, let it be made so; clean and drain a number of 48-sized pots; then 
put over the potsherd or sandstone some rough pieces of peat earth, the rough- 
est side next the drainage, and fill the pot sufficiently to admit the ball of 
earth attached to the plant; and take great care that the surface of the ball 
is just level with the pot, because it is at this shifting that thousands of ericas 
have been irrecoverably injured, in consequence of placing such balls perhaps 
iin. above the pot ; and the result of such potting is, that as soon as the hot 
weather sets in, what with the heat the pot radiates, and the heat the peat 
earth is susceptible of retaining, we water and water, but still the plant looks 
sickly or dies ; we turn it out of the pot, and see the roots apparently healthy, 
but, behold, all above the pot are burned. I have stated how the plant should 
be potted at this stage of its growth, and to what I attribute so many deaths, 
and the same principle holds good with the rica in a more advanced state of 
srowth; because those roots which in the former instance were fibrous have 
now, in a great degree, assumed much of the nature of the bole or stem of the 

plant, from their having been brought up in proportion to the size or protective 
nature of the plant against the sun’s rays. When the rica is in a growing 
state, the stopping of the shoots should be attended to, as it gives them a 
bushy appearance, and prevents the necessity of staking, which is injurious, 
and inconsistent with their natural habits of growth. As the size of the Erica 
is, so should the roughness of the peat earth be with which it is potted. Ericas, 
to succeed fully exposed to the influence of the weather, should be potted 
some time before they are set out. A partial shade is necessary, and _particu- 
larly so if the pots are exposed to the sun’s rays ; as I have noticed that, in 
proportion to the number of hot days, so were the sickly appearances of the 
ioe 
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plants ; the pots being conductors of heat, of course the roots that came in 
contact with them were injured. But, to show more clearly what I mean, as 
well as to explain how large plants of Hrica may be grown in one year, I pre- 
pare a border, in a similar situation to that where the Eric were standing in 
pots, to the depth of 2 ft., with turfy peat earth ; then select a number of du- 
plicate plants (because a plant or more of the valuable sorts should not be ex- 
posed to the weather, but kept in frames or green-houses), and plant them at 
18 in. or 2 ft. apart. These by the autumn will have grown into bushes, when 
the following directions must be strictly adhered to. In taking them up and 
potting, they should be lifted with balls according to their sizes ; pots or wooden 
boxes should be got so much larger than the balls of earth as not to retard 
the growth of the plant. They should be potted in rough peat, and set on a 
shady border for a week or more ; watering them over every dry day during 
the time they are there, when they should be brought out to an open and airy 

_place, in order to prepare them for the green-house or heathery; but still a 
free admission of air should be allowed, except in frosty weather. This brings 
me in connexion with the heathery or green-house, on which I have some re- 
marks to make respecting its construction. It has been the object of this 
paper to advocate the utility of light and air to Hricee; but it will not appear 
less obvious that when I have alluded to these elements Ihave always guarded 
against ‘any injurious consequences that might arise from them by change of 
season or situation, and it is to that end I now state that, of all houses for 
plants, a heath-house should be so constructed as to resist the most frost, 
and have the greatest command of ventilation, and so that the plants in it 
will not be at a great distance from the glass. I have said that air was 
indispensable to their health, as it hardens them for such a gradual transition 
as to allow a degree or two of frost without injury. I have seen more frost 
than this in a heath-house, but the bad effects were soon apparent; for this 
reason, that the house was easily affected by heat or cold, and hence the danger 
of frost getting into it, because of the plants being so soon excited after bemg 
frozen. Iam quite sure that Hricee may be wintered in pots, and have more 
frost than plants in a heathery, and still not be greatly injured, as they may 
be protected from the sun’s rays till the frost has been gradually brought out 
of the plants, then all their relative parts act and are affected alike by the 
sun’s rays. If fireis given, which I consider it should be, when the thermometer 
falls to the freezing point, the plants can be kept healthy throughout the year. 
Water should be carefully given in winter, taking care that the mould does 
not get sodden; if any appear so for some days, look at the drainage. 
Syringings to be given in the morning in fine weather in winter, and in the 
afternoon in summer or the spring months, and every now and then shake 
sulphur over the foliage, which prevents mildew; damp increases it, hence the 
utility of free ventilation. The following is an example of what I have alluded 
to in the foregoing paper, as regards the selection of cuttings having an affinity 
to each other when inserted in one pot : ~ 


Sect. 1. 

Erica tenélla Erica ignéscens Erica concinna 
gracilis flammea : Cliffordiana 
insiilsa elata Persoluta 
procumbens sulphurea rubélla. 
rubens 

Sect. 2. 
flagelliférmis lutea albicans 
paniculata tetragona pulchélla 
Actonidna conférta calycinoides. 
Sect. 3. 
picta follicularis demissa us 
Plukenété melastoma epistomia. 


Petivérz sacciflora 
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Sect. 4. 

Erica costata Erica viridiflora Erica fragrans 
speciosa sanguinea mirabilis 
bicolor Bowieana Bonplandiana 
versicolor coccinea primuloides 
bucciniformis ventricosa Coventryana. 

Sect. 5. 
Archeriana ampullacea aristélla 
Sprengeliz Shannoniana tricolor 
inflata retorta Hartnéllz. 
Jasminiflora aristata 

Sect. 6. 
Pattersonidna Bedfordidna eerinthoides.” 


Linneeana 


Mr. Sherwood listened with pleasure to the excellent paper just read by 
Mr. Caie. He did not approve of the system of raising the bole of the Erica 
higher than the rim of the pot. He would plant them half an inch below the 
sides of the pot, as he considers, when they are watered, their roots are dis- 
tended ; they are consequently elevated before they are in a fit state to be 
shifted into larger-sized pots. ; 

Mr. Fish observed, that if one tribe of plants required our special care, or 
were more beautiful than another, it was the Zrica. The best cultivators of 
heaths adopted the plan of raising the ball above the sides of the pot, and with 
success. Air and light seemed indispensable for the well-doing of the plant, 
and a situation where they may be exposed to the genial influence of the sun, 
and capable of free ventilation at all times. He prefers to sow the seed in 
sandy peat early in spring. He admired the system recommended by Mr. 
Caie of keeping the sorts similar in species together. The foliage of heaths 
can, without injury, bear intense sum; but ruinous effects are produced by 
the sun’s rays heating the pots and burning the roots ; plunging them in saw- 
dust he found would act as a preventive to such destructive effects ; 35 would 
be the lowest degree of temperature he would wish to see in a heath-house. 

Mr. Keane considered the paper brought forward by Mr. Caie to contain 
excellent practical observations on the propagation and culture of the Erica. 
He recommended that moss should be placed on the pots during the intense 
sunshine of summer, which would retain the moisture and prevent evapora- 
tion. He was opposed to the experiment of exposing the Ericze to the influ- 
ence of frost, for, although they may not immediately appear to: suffer, he 
believed that it would lay the foundation for diseases which may be accelerated 
or retarded by subsequent treatment. He considered the Hricze was most 
difficult to be successfully grown, and which was confirmed by the general 
remarks of all practical writers on the subject. He did not think that they 
were likely to suffer by too much water, as the heath soil is so porous it would 
pass off in sufficient time to prevent the ill effects whieh follow from a stag- 
nation of the water in the soil. 

Mr. Caie would recommend all ericas to be shifted in the autumn, to keep 
them growing. He did not desire the total exclusion of light in the pits, but 
that they may be gradually inured to the light as the relative parts are brought 
into action. 

Mr. Fish agreed with Mr. Caie in procuring the top spit which contains 
more vegetable and nutritive matter. 

Mr. Grey also coincided with Mr. Caie in the benefit of using the top spit. 
As the heat of the sun in summer is the principal cause of burning the plants, 
he placed one pot within another, and filled the intervening space with moss, 
which retains the moisture, and prevents the injurious effects so generally ob- 
servable with heaths in summer. He believed that the system recommended 
by Mr. Caie very much simplified the culture of the Hrica. It was like most 
of the secrets of art ; when known, they are found to be perfectly simple. 
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Mr. Keane agreed with the hint thrown out by Mr, Grey, as it was generally 
admitted that the heaths suffered by the heat which is communicated to the 
roots by the sunbeams striking against the sides of the pots, and which would 
be obviated by the moss as recommended. As the Hricz are ‘apt to mildew, 
he advised to syringe them freely until it is washed quite clean from the plants, 
then give them as much air as possible, and by a free ventilation on a fine 
day they will soon become dry and restored to life and vigour. 

Mr. Caie explicitly replied to all the observations made upon his paper, and 
remarked that he became acquainted with the West London Gardeners’ Asso- 
ciation through the kindness of His Grace the late Duke of Bedford, who 
first directed his attention to the subject, and whose memory he should ever 
revere, as in health or in sickness His Grace never ceased from doing good. 
The subject of heaths occupied his mind during one of the trying scenes of his 
busy life, and gave rise to that extensive collection at Woburn Abbey, where 
he (Mr. Caie) gathered the facts detailed to the meeting that evening. 


Art. V. Regulations for the internal Administration of the Garden 
of the Horticultural Society of London. (Extracted from the 
Minutes of the Garden Committee, and ordered by the Council to 
be printed, Feb. 13. 1840.) 


1. THE management of the Garden of the Horticultural Society is intrusted 
by the council to the garden committee, who meet once a month at least ; and 
during the intervals of their meetings, to the Vice-Secretary. 

2. Under their direction the immediate superintendence is vested in the 
head gardener and three under gardeners. 

3. For this purpose the garden is divided into three distinct departments, 
each under the separate charge of one of the under gardeners; who are held 
responsible for the good cultivation of the plants under their care, and have 
power to determine what modes of cultivation are most proper. 

4. These departments are as follow :— 

(1.) The orchard and kitchen-garden department, including the houses 
for forcing fruit and vegetables, and the ground adjoining. 

(2.) The hot-house department, including the green-houses and other 
houses, pits or glazed buildings, now existing or hereafter to be erected, for 
the cultivation of tender plants, together with all the grounds enclosed within 
the walls of what were formerly called “ Experimental Gardens,” with the 
exception of such part as may be occupied by the orchard and kitchen- 
garden department. 

(3.) The hardy department, consisting of the arboretum, flower-garden, 
and all the cultivated ground not occupied by the two other departments. 
5. The packing and distributing of seeds, plants, &c., to the fellows of the 

Society, is independent of the above departments, and under the immediate 
and personal superintendence of the head gardener. 

6. The men permanently employed in the garden are exclusively received 
on the recommendation of fellows of the Society. 

7. The only exception to this regulation is in favour of foreigners, of whom 
no more than two may be employed at the same time. 

8. The names and addresses of the candidates for admission are entered in 
a book, in the order in which their recommendations are received. 

9. Notice is then transmitted to the candidate of the points upon which he 
will have to give satisfactory evidence before he can be received into the 
garden, which are as follow :— 

(1.) That he has been employed for at least three years in some good 
garden. 

(2.) That he can write and spell respectably. 

(3.) That he is sufficiently acquainted with arithmetic to be able to keep 
accounts. 
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(4.) That he is able to measure land, and make simple ground plans. 

10. In case of a permanent vacancy in any one of the departments, that 
vacancy is filled up by the first on the list of candidates for admission, 
who is received upon complying with the above regulations ; but, in the case 

“of a vacancy being temporary only, then it is filled up by an extra man; en- 
gaged by the under gardener, in whose department the vacancy occurs. 

11. The men are successively employed in the three several departments, 
the transfer from one department to another taking place under the following 
regulations : — 

(1.) There are two days in each year on which the men are transferred, 
and no transfers are allowed to take place on other days, such transfer days 
being February 1. and August 1. 

(2.) On each transfer day a number of men, not fewer than one half, and 
tees that number as may be, are removed from one department to some 
other. 

(3.) On this occasion each under gardener selects for transfer the seniors 
in his department, with the privilege of retaining any one or two of them 
until the next transfer day, provided the men are willing to stay with him. 

(4.) When all the vacancies and persons to be transferred are declared, 
the men to be transferred have the right of choosing for themselves to 
which vacancy they will be appointed, the choice being given to them in the 
order of their seniority. The term seniority is always understood as ap- 
plying to the period of employment in each department, and not in the 
garden generally. But if more men apply for admission into a depart- 
ment than there are vacancies, in that case the transfer is arranged by con- 
sultation with the applicants. 

(5.) On each transfer day the under gardeners make out and sign returns, 
declaring what the conduct of each man transferred has been during the 
time he was employed under them; for which purpose printed forms are 
issued. 

(6.) These returns, together with the general result of the transfer, are 
laid before the first garden committee which may meet after the transfer 
day. The returns are afterwards filed, and the substance of them is ex- 
pressed in the certificates granted to the men under the regulations here- 
inafter given. 

12. Previously to being recommended to a place as gardener, every man 
must pass an examination in measuring land, making ground plans, geography, 
the elements of botany, and vegetable physiology. 

13. When any person employed in the garden is ready to undergo such an 
examination, he gives notice in writing to the Vice-Secretary, who appoints 
the time and manner in which the examination is to take place. 

14. No person is, however, allowed to proceed to examination until he has 
passed through every department in the garden; and no examination is held 
in the months of December, January, February, March, or April, without the 
special permission of the committee. 

15. The result of the examination is recorded in a book kept for the 
purpose ; if it be satisfactory, a certificate to that effect is granted, and the 
person examined is entitled to be recommended to a place, provided his 
general conduct is approved of. The standard of qualification is placed very 
low by the committee, in order to render the system of examination applicable 
to all capacities ; but the examiner has directions to raise it in those cases in 
which men desire it, and the certificates are varied accordingly. Of course 
those persons are considered qualified for the highest places whose examina- 
tions are the most successful. 

16. The qualification of the person examined is stated in the body of the 
certificate, without any distinction in the form or class of such certificate, 
which also expresses the substance of the several under gardeners’ reports of 
the conduct of the man whilst he was in their respective departments. 

17. The examinations are yerbal and private, and the result of each ex- 
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amination is reported to the first garden committee which may meet after it 
has taken place. 

18. If a man does not pass his examination within three years after his ad- 
mission into the garden, he is liable to be dismissed by the garden committee. 

19, The time-bell to summon the men to work is rung by the man on duty 
in the hot-house department, in the morning at daylight in winter, and at six 
o'clock in summer, except on mowing mornings, when it is rung at five 
o'clock ; it is rung again at eight for breakfast, and at half-past eight for return 
to work; at twelve for dinner, and one for return to work ; and in the evening, 
for quitting work for the day, at dusk in winter, or six o’clock in summer, the 
time being regulated by Chiswick church clock. 

20. All the men employed in the garden enter at the National School gate, 
where a,person is stationed with a book, in which the names of those entering 
are fairly written by themselves: and he continues to receive the names until 
five minutes after the hour in the morning at which the bell for summoning to 
work shall have ceased to ring ; after which time no entry is made. Those 
who arrive after the expiration of the five minutes, have their names inserted 
in a separate book, and are fined sixpence each, or in case of their not pre- 
senting themselves until breakfast time, are then fined one shilling each. A 
weekly return of the names, and days on which men are late in the morning, 
is made by the clerk from this book, which return is regularly entered in a 
register laid before the garden committee at each meeting. 

21. It is the duty of the under gardener in the hot-house department, to 
furnish the person who attends to the National School gate. 

22. A fine of sixpence for each square of broken glass is regularly levied 
upon breakers of glass through carelessness, and with that view each under 
gardener reports weekly, in writing, to the gardener, what glass in his de- 
partment requires repair; whereupon the gardener examines such report, and 
having ascertained what fines are to be levied for the breakage, and entered 
them in the fine-book, countersigns the report, and gives it to the carpenter, 
who is to consider it an order for the repair-of the breakage. The carpenter 
preserves these orders, and Jays them before every garden committee, when an 
abstract of them is regularly entered in the minutes. The under gardener’s 
reports express the number and size of the squares broken, and the houses or 
other buildings to which they belong; and the carpenter is not allowed, on 
any pretence, to make good any broken squares which he does not find in 
such reports. 

23. All fines levied on the men under the foregoing regulations are entered 
in a book, and the money accumulating from such fines is expended in the 
purchase of books for the use of the men. 

24. All messages to a distance are performed by messengers taken from 
the three departments of the garden alternately, their names being entered in 
a book kept for the purpose. Messages to short distances are considered to 
be within the province of the man on duty in the hot-house department. 

25. No persons can be admitted into the garden on Sundays, on any 
pretence whatever, except by the personal introduction of the gardener or 
under gardeners, who can give permission to the men to see their friends ; 
care being taken that this permission is granted sparingly, and only on behalf 
of persons of the same class as the men themselves. The names of all persons 
so admitted are written in a book kept at the gate. 

26. No person, however, can be admitted into the garden on a Sunday, 
under the previous regulation, until after the hour of Divine service in the 
morning. 

27. If a man is unable to come to his work, his wages are stopped for two 
days; if he continues ill, half-pay is issued to him till the next meeting of the 
committee, when his case is reported, together with a statement from the 
Society’s medical adviser, as to the nature of his complaint ; whereupon the 
Committee order the whole or any part of his pay to be given to him, or re- 
move him from the Society’s service, according to the circumstances of the case. 
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Art. VI. The Competition Designs for laying out the Gardens of 


the Royal Botanic Society of London, in the Inner Circle, Regent's 
Park. 


Tue following are the “ Instructions for the Guidance of Candidates” which 
were issued by the Society in February last: —That a large portion of the 
ground shall be applied to a geographic arrangement of plants, or a distribution 
of plants, in about twelve separate compartments or groups, corresponding to 
the principal floras of the globe, such as the Arctic Regions, the North of 
Europe and Asia, England, the Mediterranean Region, China and Japan, 
India and the adjacent islands, North America, Mexico and the West Indies, 
South America, the South of Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. That 
this part shall comprise one or more conservatories or hot-houses; provision 
for water plants, and others of peculiar habits; lawns, with spacious terraces 
or other walks: the whole so disposed as to be at the same time instructive 
and ornamental. That gardens on a suitable scale shall be provided, so laid 
out as to accommodate professors and their pupils in the study of plants, 
under the five following heads: —1. Medicine ; 2. Agriculture ; 3. Arts and 
Manufactures ; 4. Scientific Arrangements ; 5. Experiment. That sites shall 
be provided for, — 


1. Buildings to contain lecture-room, library, museum, &c. 

2. Curator’s and gardener’s dwellings. 

3. A nursery, with other necessary appendages and offices. 

4, An entrance-lodge, which it is proposed shall be on the east side, op- 
posite to Chester Terrace, where the gate now is. 


_ That the plans generally, and particularly as regards the conservatories 
and other buildings, be so arranged as to admit of being executed progres- 
sively ; and that the present buildings and walks upon the gardens be pre- 
served, as far as possible, either permanently or during the execution of any 
new general arrangements. That it is not desired to have the designs ex- 
hibiting in detail the arrangements and construction of the buildings, but only 
the size and situation recommended for them. For the convenience and 
gratification of the public admitted into the gardens, it is proposed that there 
should be wide terraces or other walks connected with an extensive lawn, and 
the whole decorated in such a manner as to be rendered as attractive as possible. 
The arrangements should be in all respects complete for the objects of an 
ornamental as well as a scientific garden, as far as they can be made so con- 
sistently with a strict regard to economy. That the belt of trees surrounding 
the ground, and the reservoir within it, be preserved. That the plans be all 
drawn to the scale of 50 ft. to 1in., and be delivered on or before Saturday, 
the 4th day of April, 1840. 

The following is a catalogue of the designs given in and exhibited in the 
Society’s rooms, in Pall Mall, from April 8. to May 9. 

1. Plan of the ground in its present state. 2. H. P., Spring Terrace, 
Wandsworth. 3. John Aiton, Mr. Pearson’s Nursery, Hampstead Road. 
4. and 5. Martin Joseph Stutely, Architect, Gower Street, Bedford Square. 
6. Richard Bainbridge, Flower-Gardener to Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park, 
near York. 7. Alfred Bartholomew, Architect, Warwick House, Gray’s Inn. 
8. W. Billington, Architect and Civil Engineer, Wakefield. 9. John Burges 
Watson, Architect, 39. Manchester Street, Manchester Square. 10. John 
Thompson, Landscape-Gardener, &c., late head gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland. 11. H. Heathcote Russell, Springfield Lodge, 
Garrat, near Wandsworth. 12. Edwin E. Merral, 35. Park Lane,- Leeds. 
13. Henry Laxton, F.L.S., Architect and Landscape-Gardener, 70. Berner’s 
Street. 14. and 15. Charles J. Nicolay, Elm Grove Cottage, near Winborne, 
Dorset. 16. Wyatt Papworth, Architect, 10. Caroline Street, Bedford 
Square. 17. Edward Lapidge, Derby Street, Parliament Street. 18. and 19. 
Henry Laxton, F.L.8., Architect and Landscape-Gardener. 20, G. A. Chef- 
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fins, Architect, 1. Lees Street, Piccadilly, Manchester. 21. R. H. Essex, 
13. York Buildings, New Road. 

The Competition Designs for the Botanic Society’s Garden in the Inner Circle, 
Regent’s Park, were opened for public exhibition on April the 8th. They 
are 20 in number, and almost all by architects. We have glanced over them 
once, and shall probably have to speak of them more in detail on some future 
occasion. In the meantime we cannot help expressing a feeling of some- 
thing more than disappointment on seeing so many designs, and yet not one 
among them that, even with considerable alterations, would, in our opinion, 
be fit to be executed. We could name a score of gentlemen’s gardeners, any 
one of whom would produce a better plan than the best in this exhibition. 
It is singular that in a country celebrated for its landscape-gardening and its 
horticulture, such a number of designs should have been produced of so little 
merit. — Cond. 

The above was written on returning from the exhibition on the day when it 
was opened. We have since examined the plans twice, at the request of the 
Council, in order to aid them in deciding to which plan the prize ought to be 
awarded, and we see no reason to alter the opinion first formed. There is not 
one of the plans, as we think, fit to be executed, even with considerable al- 
terations, supposing the Society to be rich enough to do so. All that the 
Council can do, therefore, is to determine which of the competitors has best 
complied with the conditions laid down in their “Instructions.” The pre- 
mium, fifty guineas, has not yet been awarded, 
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THE Advantage of placing Hot-water Pipes higher than the Boiler. (p. 227.) 
—Your intelligent correspondent, W. of Darlington, deserves my thanks for his 
clear explanation of the mistake into which Mr. Beaton had fallen on the sub- 
ject of conical boilers; and the least acknowledgement I can make him is to 
answer his own questions as far as I can. 

He wishes to know what is the advantage of placing “ the pipes much 
higher than the boiler ; and considers 1 ft., my minimum, as quite sufficient.” 
Under ordinary circumstances, and perhaps always with 4-inch pipe, it is suf- 
ficient ; but where smaller pipe is employed, it may be desirable to have the 
pipes considerably higher above the boiler. The moving force, and, conse- 
quently, the velocity of circulation, depend upon the difference in weight be- 
tween the ascending and descending column : now, the greater the height of 
these columns, the greater the difference in their weight ; and, consequently, 
the greater the velocity of circulation, and the higher the mean temperature of 
the pipes. With 4-inch pipe this is unimportant, for the volume of water con- 
tained in them is large as compared with their radiating surface ; so that, with 
any given velocity, the water loses less heat in one circulation than it would in 
smaller pipes. Moreover, in 4:-inch pipes the friction is small, and offers little 
resistance to circulation, so that im 4-inch pipe there is little need of very 
rapid circulation, and little resistance to such circulation: but with smaller 
pipe there is need of more rapid motion, or the water in the return pipe will 
be much colder than in the delivery pipe: to take the imstance of 2-inch 
pipe, and suppose the circuit of equal length and the velocity equal in both 
cases, the difference of temperature between the flow and return pipes will be 
four times as great as it would with 4-inch pipe, because the volume of water 
conveying heat is only one fourth of that contained in the larger pipes. It is 
true this difference of temperature increases the difference of weight in the 
column, i. e. the moving force, and the supposition of equal velocities does not 
hold good in practice; but with increased velocity comes increased friction ; 
and, moreover, with diminished diameter comes increased friction also; so 
that, with the boiler of the same height, it is impossible to heat a given length 
of 2-inch pipe to the same mean temperature with an equal length of 4-inch. 
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But there is yet another disadvantage to be taken into account on the score 
of the 2-inch pipe, which is this; that,as a given boiler is calculated to supply, 
say 100 ft. of radiating surface, if this 100 ft. of surface is exhibited in the 
form of 200 ft. of 2-inch pipe, instead of 100 ft. of 4-inch, you have not only 
the increased friction due to the diminished bore to contend with, but also the 
increased friction due to a doubled length of pipe; so that, in order to bring 
the radiating surface of 200 ft. of 2-inch pipe to the same mean temperature as 
100 ft. of 4-inch, you require a great increase of moving power, i. e. a great 
elevation of the pipes above the boiler. 

AJl, however, that I meant to say, was, that wherever such arrangement was 
practicable, or as far as it was not inconvenient, the whole of the pipes should 
be placed above the boiler; 1 ft. is sufficient, and would be sufficient in all or- 
dinary cases, even with 2-inch pipe, but the higher the better; for the higher 
the pipes are above the boiler, ceteris paribus, the greater will be the economy 
of fuel, inasmuch as the heat will be carried off more rapidly from the boiler. 
It is a possible condition that small pipes might be properly placed and per- 
fectly free from air or other impediment, and yet that the water in the boiler 
should boil to waste in steam, although the mean temperature of the pipes fell 
far short of 200° ; simply because, in a very long length of pipe, if it be laid 
level with, or only just above, the top of the boiler, the moving force would 
not be sufficient to overcome the friction. I do not mean to say that this was 
Mr. Beaton’s case, it is highly improbable that it was ; but stillit is a possible 
case if the pipe be not high enough above the boiler ; and such defect may be 
continually seen, even with 5-inch pipe, in the earlier hot-water apparatus, the 
boilers of which were extremely shallow. The foregoing explanation will, I 
trust, be intelligible ; ifit be not intelligible, I must request your correspond- 
ent to refer to Mr. C. Hood’s work, where he will find data which establish 
my statements. With respect to his suggestion that the form of a limekiln 
(1 presume, an inverted cone) would be advantageous, I do not exactly see 
how it would operate advantageously ; and I fear that the fire would be 
speedily choked up with ashes and clinkers so as to go out, or that it would 
be extinguished at bottom by the rapid radiation of heat from a small body of 
fuel into the water, and continue burning only at the top. With respect to 
the absolute quantity of water which any boiler would heat to boiling, a little 
reflection will, I think, show, in the first place, that it is a question not admitting 
a definite answer, and that, if answered, it could lead to no practical result. * 
A few observations on the subject of steaming houses will be found in another 
place (see Art. I. p.281.).—J. R. Sevenoaks, May, 1840. 

Mr. Penn’s Mode of Warming and Ventilating. — The fair and open manner 
in which you admit the suggestions of correspondents, although opposed to 
your own opinions, induces me to offer a few observations on the improve- 
ments in hot-water apparatus published in the last two Numbers of your valu- 
able Magazine ; and, first, allow me to make a few remarks on [We have 
omitted those on the expression “ inverted cylinder,” because, as appears at 
p. 272., it is simply an error of the press] Mr. Beaton, who thinks he ought to 
have found out Mr. Penn’s method of ventilating hot-houses some years ago. 
I quite agree with him in this, and think he has a very fair claim to divide the 
palm with Mr. Penn; his experiment being equally as original as the other ; 
and both their discoveries are as novel as the introduction of chimneys, which, 
I think, antiquarians refer to about the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
There is, in fact, nothing whatever that is new in this circulation of air; the 
very same cause which produces the draught of air up a heated chimney causes 
the circulation in Mr. Penn’s system, and also was the cause of the phenome- 
non which Mr. Beaton describes (p. 229.) ; and it appears to me perfectly ab- 
surd to suppose that by the former of these modes the air is prevented from 


* A statement of the quantity of heat which may be obtained from a given 
quantity of fuel consumed in one of the three boilers, will be found in our 
April Number, and this is probably the purport of W.’s query. 
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becoming stagnant. The stagnation of the air is absolutely impossible in any 
building having a large cooling surface of glass, and with hot-water pipes giving 
off heat. As well might the ocean, with its ever-rolling waves, be supposed 
to stagnate, as the air of a house under these circumstances, whether heated 
on Mr. Penn’s or any other system. The air may become very foul, from the 
gases given off from the plants which the house contains ; but this must also be 
the case with Mr. Penn’s plan in common with all others, unless an express 
provision be made for a renewal of a portion of the air, which does not appear 
to be the case in the plan [When it appears desirable to change the air of 
the house, this is not done by opening the sashes in the usual way, but by 
taking the stoppers out of two openings into the back drain, which contains 
the hot-water pipes, &c.] proposed by him. There are, however, some objec- 
tions to Mr. Penn’s system which seem to me to be quite fatal to its adoption, 
unless he can devise means for obviating the difficulty. By this plan the whole 
of the pipes are placed in a situation where it is impossible to get at them to 
remedy any defect which may chance to arise by the fracture of a pipe, the 
unsoundness of a joint, or other casualty, to which this apparatus, in common 
with all others, is occasionally liable. But another and still more important 
objection appears to me to be, that the tunnel or drain in which these pipes 
are placed will become the receptacle for all kinds of insects, fungus, decayed 
leaves, and every other description of unwholesome contamination; and that, 
however fair without, it will within be “ full of all uncleanness.” The ex- 
tremely damp state in which the tunnel is proposed to be kept will materially 
promote this effect ; and I cannot but think that the insects and the various 
fungi which will lodge therein will in a short time be sufficient to contaminate 
the whole atmosphere of.the house and materially injure the plants. Perhaps 
some of your readers can suggest a remedy for this; but, for myself, I do not 
see how itis to be obviated. In considering the objects which Mr. Penn pro- 
poses to accomplish by his new arrangement, I cannot think that there is any 
thing in the plan to justify the great additional expense which must necessarily 
be the consequence of its adoption. I perfectly agree with what Mr. Rogers 
stated in your March Number, that in every case where a house is warmed by 
hot-water pipes the same circulation of air is continually going on as in this 
method of Mr. Penn’s ; and if this be the case, and if the objections I have 
urged above have any weight, then, I think, every unprejudiced person must 
arrive at the conclusion that this plan is in reality a retrograde movement in 
the march of improvement, and one which is by no means likely to stand the 
unerring tests of time and experience.—Benjamim Fowler. 7. Palsgrave Place, 
Strand, April 18. 1840. 

Our readers will bear in mind, that whatever has been said in this Magazine 
in favour of Mr. Penn’s plan has been said by us, and not by Mr. Penn ; and 
therefore Mr. Penn is by no means obliged to take any notice of what our 
correspondents state on the subject, whether complimentary or otherwise. It 
is very natural that those who have been accustomed to heat successfully in 
the usual manner should be induced to notice a new mode, which we have so 
strongly recommended as we have done that of Mr. Penn; and we think it 
but fair that such parties should be heard in their own defence, and the argu- 
ments they adduce allowed to have their full effect with the public. We have 
nothing to add to our account of Mr. Penn’s method ; but, from the above 
letter, it appears necessary to repeat that the air of the house may be renewed 
at pleasure, by unclosing the apertures which communicate with the drains in 
which the pipes are laid ; that the pipes are readily repaired, when necessary, 
by opening the covers to the drains; and that the circulation of air produced, 
so far from being the same as the circulation which takes place by any other 
mode of heating with hot water that we have seen or heard of, amounts to a 
positive current, which will set in motion a sheet of paper or a handkerchief 
suspended from the roof, near the opening from which the hot air issues. In 
short, the circulation by Mr. Penn’s mode of heating is as to the circulation 
by the ordinary mode, as Perkins’s mode of boiling water by a double boiler 
is to the common mode of boiling. 
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As some of our readers may have forgotten our description of Perkins’s 
double boiler, we shall here repeat it from the Gardener’s Magazine for 1832 :— 
“* Suppose we have a common boiler, such as is used in common wash-houses, 
and in the siphon mode of circulating hot water ; then place another boiler 
within it, of such a size as to leave only a few inches between the inner boiler 
and the outer boiler all round, and support it in this position by stays, as shown 

in fig.43.: let this inner boiler have a hole in its 
bottom, about one third of its diameter, and let its rim 
be 2in. below the level of the water to be heated. 
These arrangements being made, and the heat applied 
below, a circulation instantly takes place and con- 
tinues ; the water coming into contact with the heated 
bottom and sides of the outer boiler rising rapidly to 
the surface and descending through the inner boiler, which thus necessarily 
contains the coldest portion of the liquid.” (Gard. Mag., vol. viii. p. 28.) 

Supposing Mr. Penn’s mode of ventilating had no other advantages what- 
ever than that of producing a feeling of comparative coolness in stoves, and 
setting the fruit in forcing-houses, we should prefer it to all others on these 
accounts alone. — Cond.’ 

Mr. Main’s Theory of Vegetable Developement.— I feel gratified by the flat- 
tering manner in which my essay was noticed by Mr. Main in p. 278. It 
was necessary to take notice of his theory, because it had been brought 
forward by Mr. Towers in support of his belief, that no greater vigour was to 
be expected from varieties of the potato recently from the seed. I think Mr. 
Towers’s inference correct, that if all the parts of a plant are contained in the 
original embryo, and if even the seed itself is only a further developement of 
that embryo, then all that can ever be produced from a plant is created at its 
first existence, and we have no grounds to expect benefit from seedlings; but 
my experience in the greater vigour of varieties of other plants recently from 
the seed, and seeing the infinite number of varieties and hybrids produced from 
seed, have led me to adopt a different opinion. In our researches into the 
operations of nature, when we fancy we have discovered a law or method by 
which these operations are guided, we should promulgate it for the guidance 
of ourselves and others; but, unless we can give demonstrative proof of our 
opinion, it must still be subject to the inferences drawn from observation ; and 
I hope Mr. Main will excuse me, when I say, I have not yet seen any de- 
monstrative proof of the above theory. The subject of adventicity is involved 
in mystery; properly speaking, there can be no adventitious buds, nothing in 
nature can be adventitious, all things are the work of infinite wisdom, which 
cannot act by accident : but, when talking of the operations of infinite wisdom, 
we are accustomed to call it nature; and, when we see things take place in 
a manner we have not been accustomed to perceive, we call it unnatural or 
adventitious. And certainly, I think, when we perceive buds to spring in un- 
common quantities, and from places where such quantities could not naturally 
be expected from former experience, we are warranted in calling these 
adventitious; and to infer that, here, the theory of a normal quantity pre- 
viously existing will not so well account for what we observe, as to confess 
our ignorance of nature’s method, and say the vital energy (a power whose 
actions we cannot define) has organised these buds from the sap. To say they 
were generated by the vegetable membrane or plate, is only transferring our 
ignorance to these membranes, and causing them to perform actions which we 
cannot define or demonstrate; these membranes are themselves organised from 
the sap, if we are to believe other vegetable physiologists. To say, again, that 
this vegetable plate or membrane, and all that may be generated from it, 
originally existed in the embryo ; and that it contains innumerable buds and 
other members which may never be developed, is a multwm im parvo which is 
nearly incomprehensible. And when we come to the doctrine of morphology, 
and find that leaf buds may become flower buds ; that it needs only to shorten 
an imaginary axis, and we have whorls of leaves converted into calyx, corolla, 
stamens, and pistillum ; whether are we to believe that these existed in the 
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one or the other state in the previous embryo? or by what power are they 
made convertible? The subject is full of mystery; and, perhaps, as in the 
animal, so also in the vegetable physiology, to call these the actions of a vital 
energy we are unable to define is all the length we can yet go, and that all our 
theories will be the better of plasticity. Perhaps, either Mr. Towers or I 
may have extended Mr. Main’s opinions farther than he thinks warranted 
himself, and, if so, I would be glad to have a proper and correct definition of 
them. Is the vegetable membrane the liber ? or, like central points and axis, 
difficult of comprehension ?— R. Lymburn. Kilmarnock, May 13. 1840. 
Constitutional Changes in Plants by being grown in Climates not natural to them. 
— Did you notice what Mr. Paxton says in his last magazine (p. 80.) about 
the corrzeas which are impregnated and raised from seeds in heat? He seems 
to think that this treatment would affect the future hardiness of plants so 
raised. I once saved seeds from a cucumber which ripened in the open air, 
and thought that plants raised from these seeds would prove hardier, as a 
matter of course. Ido not think so now, neither do I think that Mr, Pax- 
ton’s opinion is right on the other side of the question ; but he is perfectly 
right in giving a candid opinion. Nothing tends more to the advancement of 
knowledge than that those who can think for themselves should avow their 
opinions, and not pin their faith to the sleeves of others; opposite opinions 
are thus brought before the public, who may canvass them till truth is sifted 
out. I am of opinion, reasoning from analogy and from some practice, that 
an acorn may be vegetated in a stove or melon bed, and the seedling oak 
grown there for ten years, and if afterwards it is inured to the open air by 
degrees, it will prove to be quite as hardy as its parent. Yea, if you could follow 
up your seedling oak till it produced acorns in the stove, and vegetate these 
again in heat, keeping the seedlings in constant heat for any length of time, 
they may be afterwards inured to the open air, and will be found just as hardy 
as if the mother and grandmother had been raised and grown in the highest 
latitude peculiar to the species ; and that this physiological law holds good in 
the whole vegetable kingdom, whether hardy plants or otherwise. In thus 
defending an opinion of mine once hastily expressed in this Magazine, I am 
sure Mr. Paxton will not be the least offended at it. No one can appreciate 
Mr. Paxton’s useful career better than myself. — D. Beaton. May 5. 1840. 
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ADAPTIVENESS of Trees and Shrubs to Soils. — Permit me to hope to see a 
few lines from some of your correspondents on the adaptiveness of trees and 
shrubs (both ornamental and useful) to soils ; setting forth, at one view, what 
would best thrive on clays, on clays with a substratum of blue marl, on Shank- 
lin sand or galt, on firestone, on light soils, on stiff soils, &c.— H. Upper 
Seymour Street, May 8. 1839. 

Lhe Coccus on the Larch.— The young larch plantations here, near Melton 
Mowbray, have been infested by the enclosed pest [a branch of larch infested 
with Céccus laricis] during the last three summers ; and they are now increased 
to such an alarming extent that we almost despair of saving the trees. Is it 
the Céccus laricis mentioned in the Ency. of Gard. § 6595. as seriously injuring 
most of the plantations in Britain about the year 1805? [Yes.] Sickly plants 
of the Scotch pine and the silver fir are also infested by a woolly insect, which 
I should say is an Aphis ; however, it is evidently different from the one upon 
the larch. To apply means for their destruction we fear would be an ope- 
ration too formidable to encounter. I trust that you, or some of your scien- 
tific correspondents, through the medium of your excellent Magazine, will 
throw a little light on the subject, that we may be able to anticipate their 
departure in the same mysterious manner as that in which they arrived ; and 
will also inform us whether there is an instance known of larch plantations 
haying been totally destroyed by them.— F, May 6. 1840, 
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The Plant Naras “ was growing on little knolls of sand; the bushes were 
about 4 or 5 feet high, without leaves, and with opposite thorns on the light 
and dark green striped branches. The fruit has a coriaceous rind, rough with 
prickles, is twice the size of an orange, or 15 or 18 inches in circumference, 
and inside it resembles a melon, as to size and as to pulp. I seized a half- 
ripe one, and sucked it eagerly for the moisture it contained, but it burned my 
tongue and palate exceedingly, which does not happen when this most valu- 
able fruit is ripe; it has then a luscious subacid taste. Some plants of naras 
are growing in England (March, 1838) from seeds which I brought home ; 
they are 1 ft. high, and beginning to branch, having two thorns at each 
articulation, and a stipule, scarcely to be called a leaf, between them, on the 
axis of which is the bud, but no leaves.” The above passage is quoted by 
the Literary Gazette from Alexander’s Expedition of Discovery into Southern 
“a eae Can you give any additional information about the plant alluded to ? 
—J. B.W. 


Art. 1X. Contributions towards a Life of Lancelot Brown, Esq. 
the celebrated Landscape-Gardener, and Thomas Whately, Esq-y 
the Author of “ Observations on Modern Gardening.” 


In the Correspondence of the Earl of Chatham, just published in four 8vo 
volumes, there are several letters to and from Mr. Brown, by which it ap- 
pears that he was a great favourite of George the Third, much respected by 
the Duke of Northumberland and various other noblemen, and above all by 
Lord Cobham, to whom, at Stowe, he was many years gardener. It is 
hardly possible for any individual to have a higher testimony borne to his 
cheracter than is contained in some of the following paragraphs : — 

The first is a note to a letter from John Calcraft, Esq., to the Earl of 
Chatham, dated Leeds Abbey, May 17. 1771. ‘The writer, who was just re- 
covering from a severe illness, after thanking Lord and Lady Chatham for 
their enquiries, says: “ Change of air was advised to gain strength, which 
added to Mr. Brown’s! summons, who is really exerting himself [to effect some 
political changes], brought me for two days to the place, which he will much 
improve. ” 

“1 Lancelot Brown, Esq., eminent for his taste and skill in laying out 
gardens and pleasure-grounds, better known by the name of ‘ Capability 
Brown,’ from his frequent use of that word, in reference to the sites sub- 
mitted to his arrangement. In the preceding year, he had served the office 
of high sheriff for the county of Huntingdon, which county his son afterwards 
represented in parliament. It has been said of him, that he was not only an 
able artist, but an honest man ; for that, on being solicited by the king to 
improve the grounds at Hampton Court, he declined the hopeless task, out of . 
respect to himself and his profession.” (Correspondence, &c., vol. iv. p. 178.) 

The next passage is a note to a letter from Mr. Brown to the Earl of 
Chatham, dated May 3. 1777. We shall first give Mr. Brown’s letter. 


« My Lord, In a conversation I have lately had [with the king], I was heard 
with attention. I went as far as I durst upon such tender ground. My 
reason for troubling your Lordship with this, is owing to a conversation I had 
with the Duke of Northumberland. JI told his Grace the state of your Lord- 
ship’s health; on which he told me he would immediately wait on your 
Lordship. When he comes I hope your Lordship will be well enough to see 
his Grace : no man more truly devoted to your Lordship’s interest than he is. 
There was a meeting yesterday amongst the Lords Rockingham, Camden, 
Shelburne, Grafton, Abingdon, Craven, &c. — Lancelot Brown.2” 


“2¢ Capability Brown.’ This worthy character came into the service of 
Lady Chatham’s father when a boy, in 1737, and rose by his merit to be 
head gardener at Stowe, in which capacity he continued till 1750, when, at 
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the recommendation of Lord Cobham, George the Second appointed him to 
the same situation at Hampton Court and Windsor. He died in 1783. The 
following pleasant passage is from a letter, written by Lord Chatham to Lady 
Stanhope: —‘I will not fail to obey your Ladyship’s commands by writing 
to Mr. Brown. 1do so with particular pleasure, persuaded that you can- 
not take any other advice so intelligent or more honest. The chapter of 
my friend’s dignity must ‘not be omitted. He writes Lancelot Brown, Esq., 
en titre d’office. Please to consider, he shares the private hours of [the 
king]; dines familiarly with his neighbour of Sion [the Duke of Northumberland], 
and sits down at the tables of all the house of Lords, &c. To be serious, 
madam, he is deserving the regard shown to him, for I know him, upon very 
long acquaintance, to be an honest man, and of sentiments much above his 
birth. As he lives at Hampton Court, and has many calls upon his time, he 
may not be at liberty.’ ” (Chatham Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 430.) 

The following note to a letter from John Calcraft, Esq., to the Earl of 
Chatham, is dated Sackville Street, January 22.1771. It is extremely inte- 
resting, as showing that Mr. Whately was appointed to a situation somewhat 
analogous to his taste, and as fixing the year of Mr. Whately’s death. The 
passage in Mr. Calecraft’s letter, to which the note is appended, is as follows : 
—‘ Bathurst is chancellor, De Grey is chief justice of the common pleas, 
Thurlow attorney-general, Mr. Wedderburn solicitor-general and queen’s chan- 
cellor. Good Mr. Whately', for his services, has the choice either of board 
of trade or green-cloth.” 

“1 Thomas Whateley, Esq., at this time under secretary to Lord Suffolk, 
and member for Castle Rising. He had held the office of secretary to the 
Treasury, during Mr. Grenville’s administration, and was that gentleman’s 
private secretary when he was one of the secretaries of state, at which time 
Sir Philip Francis [author of the Letters of Junius] held a situation in the 
same office under Lord Egremont: ‘this contiguity of station,’ observes the 
author of Junius identified, ‘affording him frequent opportunities of acquiring 
all that intimate and oracular knowledge of Mr. Whately,” which is evinced 
in the following extract from Junius: —‘ This poor man, with the talents of 
an attorney, sets up for an ambassador, and with the agility of Colonel Bo- 
dens, undertakes to be a courier. Indeed, Tom! you have betrayed your- 
self too soon. Mr. Grenville, your friend, your patron, your benefactor, who 
raised you from a depth, compared to which even Bradshaw’s family stands 
on an eminence, was hardly cold in his grave, when you solicited the office of 
go-between to Lord North. You could not, in my eyes, be more contempt- 
ible, though you were convicted (as I dare say you might be) of having 
constantly betrayed him in his lifetime. Since I know your employment, be 
assured I shall watch you attentively. Every journey you take, every 
message you carry, shall be immediately laid before the public. Tom Whately, 
take care of yourself’ (Vol. iii. p. 310.) Mr. Whately was the author 
of two pamphlets in defence of Mr. Grenville’s financial measures, and also of 
an ingenious work, entitled An Essay on Design in Gardening.” [This is a 
mistake ; the essay alluded to is by Mr. George Mason. Mr. Whately was the 
author of Observations on Modern Gardening, the first and the best of all the 
works on landscape-gardening that have ever appeared.] “ In January, 1772, 
he was made keeper of the king’s private roads, gates, and bridges, and 
conductor of his person in all royal progresses, and died in the June follow- 
ing.” (Chatham Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 75.) 

In the notes to these Letters, the excellent taste of the Earl of Chatham 
in laying out grounds is repeatedly mentioned, more particularly by 
Bishop Warburton. The places on which he exercised his taste are the 
South Lodge on Enfield Chase, noticed in our preceding volume, p. 513., and 
Hayes in Kent, noticed in one of our earlier volumes as being the place 
where Brugmansia sanguinea was first raised from seed. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art. I. Notes on some Country Seats and Gardens in Lincolnshire, 
Staffordshire, and Middlesex, visited in May, 1840. By the Con- 
DUCTOR. 


H[lartaxton Manor. — May 20. We had heard much of this 
place from various architects and amateurs for several years ; 
and an accidental circumstance having brought us in communi- 
cation with its proprietor, Gregory Gregory, Esq., that gentleman 
kindly acceded to our wish to see the works going forward on 
the new site chosen by him for the family residence. Mr. 
Gregory resides at Hungerton Hall, about five miles from 
Grantham, and his building and gardening operations are carry- 
ing on in a striking situation on the side of a hill, between 
Hungerton and Grantham, near the ancient village of Harlaxton, 
as well as in that village. ‘The improvements consist of the 
erection of a large mansion in the style of James I., the laying 
out of gardens around it in the geometric style, and the pictu- 
resque decoration of the village. As Mr. Gregory superintends 
every part of these improvements very much himself, both as 
respects the design and detail, he has been obliged to confine 
the admission to these works, during their progress, to his own 
immediate acquaintance; both for the comfort of his own privacy, 
and on account of the disadvantages that would arise from the 
interruption of successive visiters. 

The parish of Harlaxton would appear to have been the 
residence of wealthy persons at a very early period. Had there 
been no other circumstances to prove this, that of an ancient 
manorial dwelling, called the Manor House, now existing in the 
village in a state of great dilapidation, although partially in- 
habited by persons placed there to take care of it, would have 
been sufficient. It seems to have been a part of a mass of 
property in this neighbourhood which has frequently been a 
portion of the jointures of queens of England; and the great 
natural fertility of the lands around this old mansion, with 
copious springs of water under its foundations, are additional 
attestations of its early selection as an abode for persons of 


wealth. 
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Antiquarians have mostly united in the notion that it is one of 
the few remaining early houses of importance that were built 
apart from towns: they assign it to the period of Richard IL, 
judging from the tracery and forms of the windows, &c.; and 
this conjecture is in some degree confirmed by some ancient 
monuments in the church, of a style coeval with that reign. 

The grandfather of the present proprietor married the heiress 
of a branch of the noble family of De Ligne, subsequently to its 
alliance with that of the Dukes d’Arenberg. Our readers will 
remember that it was the celebrated Prince de Ligne, chief of 
this family, who was so conspicuous in the leading royal courts 
of Europe, at the close of the last century, from his sparkling 
wit and talents; and that he, owing to his extensive travels, was 
the first who was enabled to publish a general view of the style, 
feeling, and taste of gardens throughout Europe, and who 
created those of his own family seat at Belceil, in Hainault, 
which are mentioned in the poem of Les Jardins by De 
Lille : — 


“ Beleil tout a la fois magnifique et champétre.” 


Harlaxton was purchased at the end of the fifteenth century 
by a younger branch of this family, who, having embraced the 
reformed religion, came to England to avoid the persecutions of 
the Duke of Alva, in the time of Philip of Spain. They brought 
with them great wealth, and made those alterations in the 
mansion-house which are of the period of James I., and con- 
tribute so much to give it the present striking appearance. 
The family portraits, and the arms of the family in stained glass, 
with a pedigree written in the French language of the day, are 
still preserved in the house. It is an interesting family record, 
showing how many of this house have been knights of the 
Golden Fleece, and borne many important charges of govern- 
ment, both civil and military, during so long a period in the 
annals of the Low Countries and the empire. 

The parish of Harlaxton, being remote from any public road, 
has been scarcely at all noticed in topographical works, and 
there is no county history. As a proof of this, it may be 
observed, that, notwithstanding the great taste which has pre- 
vailed for a number of years past for publications containing 
engravings of manorial buildings, the unique specimen of Har- 
laxton Manor-House has not, as far as we know, been either 
described or engraved. This manor-house is situated in the 
bottom of a rich valley, close by a small rill of fine water. It 
is a single house, the hall extending lengthwise, and occupying 
the whole breadth of the building; while the principal rooms, 
which extend crosswise, are increased in size by projections of 
considerable depth, which being carried up, and terminating in 
gable ends, break the line of roof; and, combined with smaller 
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projections and gable ends, ancient chimney tops, &c., give the 
whole a very picturesque and venerable appearance. The 
entrance is through an arched gateway, of the form and cha- 
racter of the time of James I., into an outer grass court, sur- 
rounded by a raised terrace-walk of earth, in which grow large 
trees, which, branching close to the grass (as Mr. Gregory does 
not allow this court to have cattle turned into it for grazing), 
give to the building an umbrageous and retired character, 
and one in harmony with its venerable colour and antiquity. 
Immediately opposite is the entrance to the second court, 
through a gateway formed by pilasters of stone, bearing lions 
supporting the escutcheons of the family arms, and a screen of 
arcaded masonry 7 ft. high, of very beautiful design and delicate 
workmanship. Through this inner court there is a broad 
pavement of stone which leads to the porch of the house, over 
which is a rich entablature of masonry, bearing the family arms 
of De Ligne. A gallery of 90 ft. long on one side, and offices 
to the same extent on the other, both of which have fallen down, 
reached from the present house to the screen described, and 
formed the inner court. 

On the south front is a garden surrounded by a moat, with 
remains of yew hedges and grass slopes, and also presenting 
some interesting architecture of the date of the reign mentioned. 
It is upwards of sixty years since the house was inhabited by 
any of the family. 

Part of the interior of the house is evidently of great an- 
tiquity. ‘The hall, which contains a raised floor, or dais, at one 
end, is hung with old armour, arms, family portraits, and various 
other objects. ‘There is a large wooden staircase, with turned 
balusters and carved pendants, &c.; and the walls of the two 
principal apartments are covered with tapestry, and still con- 
tain antique furniture, pictures, &c. 

Mr. Gregory, having determined to build a new family man- 
sion, informs us that he studied the subject for several years 
previous to commencing it. He visited almost every part of 
Europe, and part of Asia; and, having determined to adopt the 
style of James I., and there being, at the time he commenced, in 
1822, few or no books on the subject, he examined personally 
most of the houses in Britain in that style, or bearing a close 
analogy to it. Among those which he visited, it may be useful 
to others to mention the following : — Berkshire: Bramshill, 
Littlecote. Cheshire: Brereton. Derbyshire: Hardwick. Herts: 
Hatfield. Kent: Knowle, Cobham. Northamptonshire: Burgh- 
ley House, Castle Ashby, Dean, Rashton, Kirby, Apthorpe. 
Nottinghamshire: Wollaton. Suffolk: Blickling. Sussex : 
Cowdray. Wiltshire: Longleat. Worcestershire: Westwood. 


Yorkshire: Temple Newsham. Besides these, Mr. Gregory 
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visited a great variety of smaller manor-houses; and he also 
found that the buildings of the two universities exhibited much of 
domestic purpose in style and character. 

It is only by the contemplation of a variety of buildings of 
the kind or period intended to be imitated, that the mind of an 
architect can become sufficiently imbued with the feelings and 
views which dictated their erection, to enable him to adopt any 
given style with a certainty of success. ‘The architects of the 
time of James I. appeared to have aimed at giving a certain 
degree of stateliness and magnificence to their buildings by the 
large scale on which every part of them was designed. The 
dark shadows consequent upon their projecting parts, and the 
character of their windows, which are large and frequent, pierce 
the general mass just to a sufficient extent to deprive it of the 
monumental character, and to communicate to it the necessary 
one of domestic purpose and habitation. A beau ideal being 
thus imagined for the general effect, the details are easily made 
out; either by copying precedents, or by devising original 
compositions from the data afforded by existing buildings, or 
engravings of those which have been destroyed. To embody 
Mr. Gregory’s ideas in such detail as to fit them for the practical 
builder, he employed Mr. Salvin, whose talents as an architect 
are well known, and whose designs for the new manor-house at 
Harlaxton have, with a few alterations, been adopted and 
acted on. 

The principal features of the view are: Belvoir Castle, seen 
over a considerable tract of woodland; and the churches of 
Harlaxton, Denton and Grantham, and Bottesford, which last 
is seen as the terminal object from the entrance-door of the 
house, and to obtain which the situation of the house was in 
a slight degree adapted. I'wo opposite hills terminate abruptly 
on the right and left, which let in a view of the Vale of Belvoir, 
which is so flat as, in weather ever so slightly indistinct, to assume 
the azure hue of sea. The grounds immediately under the 
house undulate agreeably, and are thrown into park and forest 
scenery. ‘The view is one of great pastoral beauty and cheer- 
fulness, and well adapted to habitation. 

The main body of the house is quadrangular, and it is placed 
on the only true principle for the climate of Britain; viz. that of 
having an imaginary line from north to south to form the diagonal 
of a square. ‘The main approach will be straight, and very 
nearly a mile in length. From the public road it first gradually 
descends more than half its length to the bottom of a valley, in 
which a lake of great extent might readily be formed; and then 
it as gradually ascends to the court of honour in front of the 
mansion. It is in Mr. Gregory’s plans to place the kitchen- 
garden and stables on this approach, both with a view to their 
convenience, and the character of domestic purpose which he is 
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desirous to carry out throughout. They will be composed and 
built in the style of the mansion, and the offensive parts of their 
respective establishments will be concealed, whilst they will con- 
tribute to the interest of the approach, and serve to augment 
the scale of importance of a country residence. 

The court of honour will be entered through a gate-house. 
To the left there will be a porte cochére leading to the court of 
offices; to the right, a broad flight of steps, already formed, 
leading to the terraced garden; and, directly in front, the 
entrance-portal, under the frontispiece peculiar to this style. 
Within the portal, out of a sub, or stags’, or hunting-hall, in the 
basement, a vaulted corridor leads to a wide open flight of stairs ; 
because, in conformity with the plan of ancient buildings in this 
style, the ground floor is entirely devoted to the servants’ apart- 
ments and offices. The flight of stairs leads to a banqueting-hall of 
large dimensions, which serves also as an entrance communication 
to the principal rooms ; though these have also separate entrances, 
both for privacy and for servants. It would, however, be a waste 
of time to attempt describing the house without the aid of a plan. 
We shall therefore only further notice, that the largest room 
will be a gallery library, 100 ft. long, 24 ft. wide, and 18 ft. 
high; one end of which will look into a conservatory, 90 ft. 
long, and 26 ft. wide. The drawingroom will also have a cross 
~ista into the conservatory, which will be joined to that seen 
from the library bya third and fourth on different levels, afford- 
ing variety of architectural display; the whole forming a con- 
siderable extent of garden walk under glass, and including Cape 
and Australian plants in one part, palms and Scitaminez in 
another, and Orchidacez in a third. 

Of the different elevations, we can only say that they are 
exquisitely rich and beautiful. The frontispiece over the entrance- 
portal, the general form of which resembles that at Northum- 
berland House, has rich accompaniments of the inscription and 
date of building, and its founder, in pierced stone, of finer 
character and dimensions than those of Castle Ashby or Temple 
Newsham. The elevation of a part of the private family apart- 
ments in the drawingroom front is quite an architectural gem. 
The central bell-tower, and the angular turrets, all roofed with 
stone, produce ideas of grandeur and durability intensely felt, 
but not readily to be described. The value of everything, 
indeed, is enhanced by the substantialness of the materials, and 
the excellence of the workmanship. In no house whatever can 
these be surpassed, and in very few are they equalled. A 
London builder is now employed, Mr. Nowell (who erected 
the Duke of York’s column in Carlton Gardens, as well as all 
the late additions to Windsor Castle), under the direction of 
the eminent Scottish architect, Mr. Burn. 
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The building is, however, closely watched by Mr. Gregory 
himself, who keeps himself informed of every part of the con- 
struction; and who, from entering so completely into both the 
design and the practical details of execution, may be said to have 
embodied himself in the edifice, and to live in every feature of 
it, as a planter may be said to live in every tree that he has 
planted, and a florist in every flower that he has raised. Mr, 
Lamb, who accompanied us to Harlaxton, was more struck 
with this building than he ever was with any other of the kind. 
He is a great admirer of the style of James I., and he declares 
Harlaxton new Manor-House to be more original and more 
completely worked out than any specimen of that style he had 
before seen. 

When this house is completed, the interior arrangements will 
be found not less admirable than the exterior elevations. In the 
principal floor there is no space lost in passages, and no part 
that is net thoroughly lighted, and a great deal of handsome 
interior scenic effect produced. ‘The drainage; provision for the 
supply of hot and cold water, of hot air, and of hot-water pipes 
for heating the conservatories; the arrangements for supplying 
coals to different floors, for disposing of the bell-wires so as they 
may be easily repaired, for conveying all the offensive parts of 
the service of the bed-room floors to an appropriate room in the 
ground floor without passing through the parallel floors; and 
various other details of this kind, have been all kept in view 
and studied when forming the design, and all carefully attended 
to in the execution. 

It may be worth while to notice the mode in which the coals 
are supplied to, and cinders removed from, the different rooms ; 
because, though it cannot be copied, except in similar situa- 
tions, it may be imitated in the case of many large mansions by 
inclined planes carried up in towers.* The house at Harlaxton 


* A great defect in the groups of buildings composing the dwelling-house 
and domestic offices in the country residences of Britain is, the want of 
symmetry, either regular or irregular. Regular symmetry, whether bilateral, 
quadrilateral, or polygonal, can only be given when the house is building ; 
but the effect of irregular symmetry, or picturesque symmetry, as it may be 
called, can be given to any group of buildings, however scattered, by the ad- 
dition of a tower which shall rise more or less above the highest part of the 
general masses. The good effect of such a tower, rising from a straggling 
group of buildings, is felt by every one who has the slightest taste for 
landscape composition; and to understand why it has this good effect, it is 
only necessary to reflect on what symmetry is, and what are its effects. - 
Every symmetrical object consists of a centre, or axis, and of sides, and the 
use of the one side being the repetition of the other is merely to assist the 
eye in recognising the composition as a whole, which in regular symmetry it 
very readily does. When the one side is not a repetition of the other, a 
whole can only be recognised in the composition by the discovery of the 
centre, or axis; which being done, the spectator imagines the sides to be 
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being situated on the side of a steep hill, that part of the offices 
containing the coals is to be on a level with the upper floor of 
the house; and from this coal-house to each floor railways 
within the house will be formed, along which the coal will be 
conveyed in small railway carriages, and dropped in suitable 
places of deposit, whence they can be taken as wanted for the 
service of every floor. We have noticed in Vol. XV. p. 449., 
that the same result has been accomplished at Bridge Hill. We 
may add that, in the general conservatory at Chatsworth, all the 
coal will be supplied to the fireplaces, and all the ashes removed 
thence, in small iron carriages on underground railroads, such as 
are used in coal mines. . 

The conveyance of what are called slops, from the bedrooms 
to the underground drains, by pipes from a housemaid’s closet 
on each floor, has long been practised; but conveying down 
linen to be washed is, as far as we know, confined to public 
hospitals and infirmaries. All that is necessary for this purpose 
is an upright tube from a housemaid’s room, on the ground 
floor, to the upper floor of the house, which shall pass through 
the side of a room or closet on each floor. The rest is obvious. 
The same tube might easily, if necessary, be so contrived as to 
bring up clean linen, or any other article required by the house- 
maid. ‘The mode in which this may be done is exemplified in 
the ‘‘ rising cupboards” of several coffee-houses in London. 
(See Encyclopedia of Cottage Architecture, p. 696.) 

The bell-wires are arranged in the manner described in the 
work referred to, p. 917. Every part of the building is fire- 
proof; all the flues may be cleaned without climbing-boys, and 
all the main drains are sufficiently large to admit of a man 
walking in them. 

The terraced gardens will be on seven different levels, com- 
municating by flights of steps, ornamented with vases, figures, 


arranged round it in some suitable manner, though he may not clearly see it. 
Now, in all irregular piles having a high tower, this axis is seen at once. 
Hence the great use of towers in point of effect, and they may always be 
rendered useful ; sometimes, when small, as clock or bell towers ; when large, as 
staircases or inclined planes, communicating with other parts of the building ; 
sometimes as prospect towers, as summer sleeping-rooms for servants, as fire- 
proof rooms for valuable papers, &c. The axis of symmetry at Harlaxton 
is the bell-tower, directly over the frontispiece, which is the first object that 
attracts the notice of the distant spectator, and from which his eye is led 
downwards, and to the right and left; while the masses first, and the leading 
details afterwards, are gradually recognised, and ultimately, as he advances 
along the approach, the whole entrance-front developes itself in all its majesty 
and beauty. No house or other building, and even no landscape or other 
view, can ever produce a striking effect on the spectator when seen for the 
first time, in which the axis of symmetry is not a leading feature. The reason 
is, — without the conspicuous presence of this axis, the view cannot so readily 
be recognised as a whole. 
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and numerous other suitable objects ; and, in appropriate places, 
there will be canals, basins, and fountains, summer-houses, shrubs 
clipped into artificial forms, &c. The upper terrace will be 
150 ft. higher than the house, and will form a-winding plateau, 
extending along the ridge of the hill on which the house 
stands, and commanding, on one_ side, a very rich view 
over a fine agricultural and wooded district, and, on the other, 
the mountains of Derbyshire, forty miles distant. The two 
extremities of the terrace-gardens will gradually be united to 
broad walks on the same levels as the terraces, in extensive 
woods already existing. After these walks have been continued 
to a certain length on the same level as the terraces, the upper 
one will gradually descend, and the lower one gradually rise, till, 
at a considerable distance from the house, they will form, by 
gentle inclined planes, communications with every level of walk 
or terrace. At least, the situation admits of this kind of ar- 
rangement, as well as of several others. 

One thing is however certain, that Mr. Gregory will create 
what may be called an atmosphere of highly artificial garden 
scenery in the geometric style, round and overhanging the man- 
sion; and that he will gradually unite it, not with modern shrub- 
bery walks, but with the picturesque woods already existing, 
harmonising these woods with the artificial scenery by the intro- 
duction of foreign plants. For ornamenting the geometric gar- 
den, Mr. Gregory possesses an ample stock of vases, statues, 
and other sculptural ornaments, and of rich gates, and other 
iron work, collected by him on all parts of the Continent, soon 
after the peace of 1815. 

In the natural woods at Harlaxton, Mr. Gregory has intro- 
duced masses of rhododendrons, holly, periwinkle, tutsan, laurel, 
and other evergreen shrubs; and a great many sorts of herba- 
ceous plants, including bulbs and Californian annuals. One in- 
teresting circumstance we cannot avoid mentioning, which is, that 
when Mr. Gregory was travelling in the Caucasus, and also in 
the Crimea, he saw the Heracléwm giganteum, and thinking it 
a very suitable plant for the Harlaxton woods, and not knowing 
that it was already introduced into England, he had a young 
plant taken up, planted in a box, and sent from Constantinople to 
England. This plant has left a numerous progeny, which are 
now luxuriating in a favourite spot called the Cimetiére, in the 
woods at Harlaxton. 

The terrace gardens at Harlaxton, though only commenced, 
already afford some valuable hints to the landscape-gardener. 
Among these is the good effect of having terraced platforms 
above the eye, as well as under it. The flights of steps which 
lead to those above the eye form an invitation to ascend, which 
the visiter is most anxious to accept, since he cannot be aware of 
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what he is tosee. In this respect, in the geometric style, equally 
as well as in the natural style, the artist ‘ surprises, varies, and 
conceals the bounds;” and in effecting this in the ancient style, 
there is this advantage, that less space is required than in the 
modern manner. ‘The various directions of the terraces, and 
the: different inclinations of their slopes, produce an effect of 
light and shade continually varying; and this even, to a certain 
extent at least, when the sun does not shine, from the reflec- 
tion of indirect light to the human eye. This effect will be 
farther heightened by covering some of the slopes with evergreen 
shrubs kept low, such as creeping savin (much used in terraced 
gardens in the time of James I.), common juniper, box, &c.; or 
by trailers, such as ivy, periwinkle; or creepers, such as tutsan ; 
or suffruticose plants and undershrubs, such as evergreen iberis, 
thyme, hyssop, &c. 

It is clear from the example of Harlaxton, that, to carry out 
the ancient style of gardening to its fullest extent, the side or 
sides of a hill are essential as groundwork ; and that part of the 
hill must be above the house, and part below it. The intended 
form which the gardens at Harlaxton are ultimately to assume 
is exhibited in a model of clay, and all the underground drains, 
and most of the foundations of the parapet walls, steps, pedestals 
for statues, summer-houses, &c., are already made. 

The Village of Harlaxton is, if possible, more interesting to us 
than even the new mansion and gardens. We have seen many 
ornamented villages, both at home and abroad, but none so 
original, and so much to our taste, as this of Mr. Gregory’s. Some 
of old date are too like rows of street houses, such as those of 
Newnham Courtenay near Oxford, and Harewood near Leeds ; 
others are too affectedly varied and picturesque, such as that at 
Blaize Castle, near Bristol ; and some have the houses bedaubed 
with ornaments that have not sufficient relation to use, as when 
rosettes and sculptures are stuck on the walls, instead of apply- 
ing facings to the windows, porches to the doors, and charac- 
teristic shafts to the chimney tops. We recollect one near 
Warsaw, which isa repetition of the Grecian temple, with a por- 
tico at each end ; and one at Peckra, near Moscow, every open- 
ing in which has a pediment over it, with highly enriched barge- 
boards. In some villages, the attempt is made to ornament every 
house by trelliswork round the doors and windows, which pro- 
duces great sameness of appearance, and if ornamental, is so at 
the expense of comfort ; the creepers, by which the trelliswork is 
covered, darkening the rooms, and encouraging insects; while, 
in other villages, the cottages are so low and so small, that it is 
obvious to a passing spectator they cannot contain a single 
wholesome room. However, though we find fault with villages 
ornamented in these ways, we are still glad to see them; because 
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any kind of alteration in the dwellings and gardens of country 
labourers can hardly fail to be an improvement, both with refer- 
ence to the occupiers and to the country at large. 

The great value of Mr. Gregory’s improvements in the village 
of Harlaxton is, that all the leading features have some kind of 
relation to use, and are, in fact, to be considered more as parts 
added to the very plainest cottages, in order to render them 
complete, than as ornaments put on to render them beautiful. 
All the cottages were built by Mr. Gregory’s predecessor in the 
plainest possible style, but fortunately substantial and comfort- 
able. and two stories high; some of them single, and some 
of them double, and almost all of them built of stone some 
yards back from the street, and surrounded by ample gardens. 
In improving them, Mr. Gregory would appear to have been 
guided by the following considerations : — 

1. To bestow the principal expense on the main features, such 
as the porch, the chimney tops, and the gardens. Almost all the 
cottages have porches, some projecting from the walls, and 
others forming recesses: the latter have sometimes open places 
like loggias over them; and the former, sometimes roofs in the 
usual manner, sometimes balconies, and occasionally small rooms 
with gable-ends, or pavilion roofs, according to the style. ‘The 
greatest attention has been paid to the chimney tops, which are 
in some cases of brick, and in others of stone; sometimes of 
English domestic Gothic, at other times local English, such as 
those common in the neighbourhood of the Lakes or in Derby- 
shire, &c.: Italian, French, or Swiss chimney tops of different 
kinds also occur. The gable ends are finished with crow steps, 
in the Belgian and Scotch style in some cases, with Gothic 
parapets in others; and various descriptions of bargeboards are 
used, wherever the roof projects over the end walls. Porches, 
cornices of brick or stone, ornamental cornice boards, or stone 
or wooden brackets, are also introduced in front, as supports or 
ornaments to the roof. Every garden has been laid out and 
planted by Mr. Gregory’s head gardener; creepers and climbers 
being introduced in proper places, in such a manner as that no 
two gardens are planted with the same climbers. 

2. Always to have some architectural feature in or about the 
garden, as well as on the cottage. For example; almost every 
garden here has its draw-well, and each of these wells is ren- 
dered architectural, and ornamented in a different way. All the 
wells are surrounded by parapets, either circular, square, of open- 
work, or solid. Some are covered with roofs supported by 
carpentry ; others with roofs supported by stones, round or 
square; some are in the form of stone cupolas: in some, the 
water is raised by buckets suspended from a picturesque archi- 
tectural appendage; in others, it is raised by pumps attached to 
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wooden framework of most original construction, massive and 
architectural; and so on. All the gardens are of course sepa- 
rated from the street by a fence, and there are not two of these 
fences in the village exactly alike. Some are hedges rising from 
the inside of dwarf walls; some are walls like those of sunk 
fences, the garden in the inside being of the height of the top of 
the wall, which is covered in some cases with a plain stone 
coping, in others with a brick coping; in some with a stone 
coping in the Gothic manner, in others with an Elizabethan 
coping; in some with a parapet of openwork, in others with 
stone or brick piers for supporting horizontal bars of wood for 
creepers, as in Italy; or without being connected by bars of wood, 
but terminating in rough earthenware jars for flowers. Each front 
wall must, of course, have a gateway to enter to the garden and 
the cottage, and no two of these gateways throughout the village 
arealike. Some are wickets between wooden posts, others Gothic 
or Elizabethan gates between stone piers, square or round ; 
some are close gates, in the manner of many in Switzerland, in 
others the gates are under arches, some of which are pointed, 
and others round-headed ; some have pediments over the arches, 
others horizontal high-raised copings, as in the neighbourhood 
of Naples; and some have small wooden roofs or canopies after 
the manner of the gateways to the country houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dantzic. The gateways, in short, afford great 
variety of character. Besides the front boundaries of the gar- 
dens, there are the side boundaries, which are also varied, partly 
in a similar manner, and partly differently. In some cases, the 
boundary, though sufficiently well known to the occupants, does 
not appear at all to the stranger; in others it is of holly, of box, 
of laurel, of thorn, of flowering shrubs, of fruit trees, or of a 
mixture of several or all of these, with or without architectural 
piers, bee-houses, arbours, covered seats, tool-sheds, or other 
appendages. ‘The gardens, it may be observed, are all laid out 
differently. In some, the main walk from the street gate to the 
porch is of flagstone, in others it is paved with small stones ; in 
some with wood, in others with brick ; in some with gravel, and 
in others with broken stone. It is edged with box, with thyme, 
with ivy, with a broad belt of turf, with a raised edging of stone, 
or with a flat belt of brick, and sometimes even with wood. The 
gardens are variously planted, and in some there are very pro- 
perly trees and shrubs clipped into artificial shapes ; two spruce 
firs form very handsome balls. 

3. Never to employ two styles or manners of architecture in the 
same cottage, or at all events not to do this so frequently as to lead 
a stranger to suppose that it has been done through ignorance. 
We omit what may be said on the necessity of keeping the 
recognised eras of the Gothic distinct. as well as the Eliza- 
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bethan, Swiss, Italian, &c., as sufficiently obvious. In every 
cottage and its accompaniments, the appearance of one system of 
construction should prevail, as well as one prevailing direction 
in the lines of the masses. For example, in a Swiss cottage, 
with its far projecting eaves and its surrounding balcony, hori- 
zontal masses, lines, and shadows are decidedly prevalent ; and, 

beyond a certain point required for contrast, it is not desirable 
to introduce any vertical masses, lines, or Sadana The win- 
dows, therefore, in such a house, should be broad rather than 
high ; and, as those of the ground floor are protected from the 
weather by the balcony, and those of the upper floor by the 
projecting eaves, the very simplest form of dressings to the 
doors and windows is all that is required. 'To surround them 
with rich dressings, or protect them by cornices or pediments, 
such as indicate the purpose of throwing off the rain, or casting 
a shade on the glass, would be in bad taste, because it would be 
superfluous, or working for an end that could not be attained ; 
it would, in fact, be counteracting nature, and setting at nought 
the principles of art; not to speak of weakening the associations 
connected with style independently of the use of parts. 

4, Not altogether to omit oljects purely ornamental, where they 
can be introduced with propriety. ‘There is no reason why a 
cottage garden should not have its sculptural ornaments as well 
as the garden of a palace; and it is quite reasonable that in both 
cases the occupant should endeavour to get the best ornaments 
he can afford. Formerly, the doctrine used to be, that the 
dwelling of the cottager ought to be low, in order to be expressive 
of humility; and void of exterior ornament except creepers 
and flowers, to express the condition of life, or, in other words, 
the poverty of the inhabitant. But the cottager is now becom- 
ing a reading and thinking being ; and having : a taste for health, 
pommioen eae ornament, in common with wine classes of society, 
he requires higher and better lighted and ventilated rooms ; and 
these, as wells as his garden, Ihe will ornament as far as me cir- 
cumstances will permit. ‘The time has gone by for one class of 
society to endeavour to mark another with any badge whatever, 
and therefore we would wish all architects, when designing cot- 
tages, to abandon their long-received ideas. ‘‘ In the construc- 
tion of cottages, as well as of all other kinds of buildings, great 
care should be taken that every part should be in its proper charac- 
ter; for nothing can appear more absurd or out of place, than 
to see mouldings or ornaments, which belong to the regular styles 
of architecture, introduced in a cottage.” ” This was published 
in 1805, in a work on labourers’ cottages, by an architect of 
eminence ; but in 1840, in the recently improved cottages through- 
out the country, we see the “ mouldings and pres which 
belong to the regular styles of ar chitecture” as car efully applied 
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asin larger dwellings; and, fortunately, vases of the most elegant 
forms are so cheap, that no cottage parapet, seat, or bee-house, 
need be without them. What is most offensive to taste, both in 
the gardens of the wealthy and of the poor, is the misplacing of 
sculptural monuments. In Harlaxton village there are sundials 
and vases, of different forms and kinds, most judiciously placed ; 
for example, as terminations to piers to gates, or along parapets 
on piers or other preparations, on the piers at the ends of stone 
seats, &c. In how many instances, not only in cottage gardens 
and on cottages, but in the gardens and on the buildings of the 
wealthy classes, do we not see vases set down where they have no 
legitimate right to be placed whatever; in places from which 
they might be removed without ever being missed, or without 
any derangement to the scene in which they were put, but of 
which, in an artistical sense, they formed no part. Some of the 
situations proper for vases are: where the vase forms a ter- 
mination to an object, as toa pillar of a gate, a pier or pilaster 
in a wall, or a detached column, &c.; where lines of walks or 
of walls join, meet, or intersect, as in the centre of a system of 
beds for flowers, or at the angles made by the junction of walks 
in a pleasure-ground ; where niches in buildings, or gravelled or 
other recesses along walks, are prepared for them, &c. In all 
cases where a vase is put down in a garden, it ought not only to 
have a base formed of one or more plinths, but a pedestal to 
raise the vase nearer the eye, and above the surrounding vegeta- 
tion, as well as to give it dignity of character. No ornament 
whatever, whether in a garden or on a building, ought ever to 
be placed in an inconspicuous situation, or in the less noble parts 
of the grounds or edifice; and no ornament ought to be made 
use of which is formed of a material of less value and durability 
than the material or object on or against which it is to be placed. 
Hence the bad effect of rootwork and rusticwork in many situa- 
tions in gardens and in verandas, and other additions or ac- 
companiments to brick or stone houses. 

5. To indicate the occupation of the inhabitant, where it can be 
done. For example, the smithy, or blacksmith’s forge, when 
properly introduced, can never be mistaken, nor the carpenter’s 
shop. ‘These two village tradesmen require houses, yards, and 
gardens, peculiarly arranged, and afford fine sources of variety. 
The shoemaker may have his stall as a projecting appendage, 
and the tailor his workshop. Some of the cottagers will possess 
cows, others pigs or rabbits; some pigeons, and all more or less 
poultry. The provision required to be made for these kinds of 
live stock affords interesting sources of architectural and pic- 
turesque effect; though in small villages a common cow-shed, as 
well as a common bakehouse, wash-house, and drying ground, 
is frequently found preferable. The house of the schoolmaster 
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adjoining the village-school, and the house of the clergyman 
near the church, will always be principal objects ; and shops for 
the sale of different articles speak by their windows. Every 
large village ought to have an open shed, or other public building, 
in a central situation, to serve as a kind of market or gossiping 
place, and also as a playground, or place of amusement, for the 
boys in rainy weather. 

Whoever intends to ornament and improve a village, we would 
strongly recommend to study Harlaxton. It is impossible to re- 
flect on that village without imagining what a continued scene of 
ornament and appearance of comfort all England, and even all 
Europe, would present, if proprietors would follow the example of 
Mr. Gregory. Happily, in this country, many have been engaged 
in this work for a number of years, and considerable progress 
has certainly been made. ‘Though the best mode to succeed is 
to have the very best advice at the commencement, and submit 
every elevation that is to be carried into effect to an architect of 
taste, yet let those who do not value advice of this kind make 
the attempt with what knowledge they have, or can derive from 
books, or from observing what has been done by others, and 
they cannot fail to do good to a considerable extent. The way 
to insure artistical buildings throughout the country is, not so 
much here and there to employ a first-rate architect, who may 
erect a splendid mansion with a handsome cottage as an entrance- 
lodge, as to create a demand for architectural taste and knowledge 
among country builders, carpenters, masons, and _bricklayers, 
generally, since it is by these persons that the great majority of 
country buildings are both designed and executed. It is not by 
the occasional employment of a first-rate physician that an indi- 
vidual preserves his health, but by having some knowledge of the 
human constitution himself, and having recourse, when necessary, 
to the nearest apothecary or village practitioner. Where would 
be all the beautiful flowers that now adorn the cottage gardens 
throughout England, if their culture were only known to first- 
rate gardeners ? For the general improvement of cottages, there- 
fore, we must not depend solely on first-rate architects ; we must 
educate the eye of the country carpenter and mason, and give 
the cottager himself a taste for architectural and gardenesque 
beauty. 


Hungerton Hall, the present residence of Mr. Gregory, 
Chatsworth, Wootton Lodge, Alton Towers, Trentham, Har- 
ringay, Trent Park, Beech Hill, and some places in Middlesex, 
as well as East Comb, Charlton House, Belford, and Belvidere , 
in Kent, we shall notice in our Number for September. 
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Art. Il. Botanical, Floricultural, and Arboricultural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them; together with 
additional Information respecting Plants (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the ** Encyclopedia of Plants,” the ‘ Hortus Britannicus,” the 
“ Hortus Lignosus,” and the “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum.” 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c., Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow 

Edwards’s Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Dr. 
Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, London. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 
in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6d. each. 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s. 6d.; small paper, 
1s. 6d. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

RANUNCULA CEE. 

Thalictrum cultrdtum Wall. A hardy herbaceous plant from the Himalayas, 
of no beauty. (B. M. R., No. 77., June.) 

Malvaceae. 


2014. HIBI’SCUS [mag. of bot. vii. p. 103, 
multifidus Hort. many-parted-leaved wt} or 3 au B.pk Swan River 1837. C ls Paxt. 


A very beautiful plant, with deeply cut leaves, and blue flowers, tinged with 
pink in the centre. Seeds of it were introduced by Capt. Mangles in 1837, 
and given by him to Messrs. Henderson, Pine-apple Place, Edgware Road, 
in whose green-house it blossomed for the first time in August, 1839. “ It 
begins branching within about 6 in. of the roots, and proceeds to the height 
of 3 or 4 feet, forming a regular bush of conical shape.” It is grown in 
turfy loam, mixed with a very little silver sand, and it is propagated by cut- 
tings, which require care, as they are rather apt to drop off. A few seeds 
have been ripened, which should be sown on a gentle hot-bed, and the young 
plants pricked out in the seed leaf. (Pat Mag. of Bot., June.) 

Portulacacee. 


1447. PORTULA‘CA (31. 
Thellusonzi Lindl. Mz. Thelluson’s «Q] or 1 su S_S, Europe 1839. S p.s.1 Bot. reg. 1840, 
Synonyme : P. grandifldra ritila Bot. Reg. 1839, Misc. No. 114. 


This splendid annual should be raised on a slight hot-bed; the seeds being 
sown in pots filled with a mixture of old lime rubbish, and well-rotted dung, 
or decayed leaf mould, and fully exposed to the sun. It should be kept ina 
sheltered place; for, although it will grow tolerably well if planted in the open 
border, the flowers are so delicate, that, in such situations, they are much 
damaged by the wind and rain.” (Bot. Reg., June.) 

Rubiacee. 


378. BOUV A’RDIA [vii. p. 100. 
angustifolia Hort. narrow-leaved % | or 2 au.s S Mexico 1838. C s. Paxt. mag. of bot. 


A shrubby green-house plant, with very pretty close bunches of scarlet 
flowers, with a pale pmk centre. The flowers are smaller and closer together 
than those of B. triphylla, and the leaves are much narrower, yet it will pro- 
bably prove only a variety of that species. It was raised from seeds received 
from Mexico, by Mr. Low of the Clapton Nursery, in 1838, and flowered in 
August and September, 1839. Mr. Paxton recommends growing it in a 
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green-house in sandy loam, mixed with a little heath mould, or decayed 
leaves. It is propagated by cuttings of the young wood, with bottom heat, 
and under a bell glass. (Paat. Mag. of Bot., June.) 

Dipsicee. 

84. MORI'NA 

longifolia Wall. long-leaved AJ pr 3 jln R India 1839. S s. Bot. reg. 1840, 36. 

A nearly hardy perennial, requiring a dry situation, and “ about the same 
treatment as Acanthus mollis.” It should be protected from wet in winter 
by a hand-glass. “ It is increased freely from seeds, and flowers from July 
till late in autumn. The stem is covered with soft hairs, which, when bruised, 
emit the smell of a geranium.” (Bot. Reg., June.) 

Composite. 

Tanacetum longifolium Wall. A “ weedy plant from the Himalayas.” It 
grows about 2 ft. high, with light green finely cut leaves, and a rayless head 
of yellow flowers. (B. M. R., No. '78., June.) 

Polemoniacee. 

Polemonium ceruleum var. grandifolium Lindl. An Indian variety of this 
well-known plant, with flowers three times as large as those of the common 
kind. It is a biennial. (B. MZ. R., No. 76., June.) 

Labiate. 

ORTHOSI‘PHON Benth. (Orthos, straight, siphon, a tube; in allusion to the form of the corolla.) 

incirvus Benth. incurved y [A 1 pr jl Pk Sylhet 1828. S co Bot. 173. 

Orthosiphon is one of the genera separated by Mr. Bentham from the old 
genus O’cymum, as Coleus is another. The species has pretty pink flowers, 
disposed in racemes of from 6 in. to 1 ft. long ; and it is kept in the stove. 
It is a native of the hills of Sylhet, and it was sent from the botanic garden 
at Calcutta, by Dr. Wallich, to the Duke of Northumberland, and it flowered 
in His Grace’s collection at Syon. 

Amentdcee. 2 

Quércus régia Lindl. The general appearance of this oak resembles that 
of a Spanish chestnut. Its leaves are dark green and shining, heart-shaped 
at the base, and frequently 9 in. long, and 3 in. broad. “ The leaf-stalks are 
almost 2 of an inch long. It probably belongs to the same section of the 
genus as Q. rigida.” (B. M. R., No. 73., June.) @ 

Q. Brantii Lindl. Apparently allied to Q. Ballota, but with the leaves 
6 in. long, including the petiole, and 3% in. across the widest part ; “ they are 
as downy as those of a young plum tree.’ ‘This species has been named in 
honour of Mr. Brant, who discovered it. (B. MZ. R., No. 74., June.) 

Orchidaceae. 


8603. MY A’/NTHUS 
spindsus Hook. spiny € ZA) cu 1 f G.br Brazil 1840. O s,p.l Bot. mag. 3802. 


This curious epiphyte was one of the very few found by Mr. Gardner in 
the interior of Brazil. Its general appearance is somewhat like that of a 
Catasétum, but it is characterised by the singular formation of its labellum, 
“the margins of which are beautifully fringed with white, flexuose, succulent 
hairs, greenish white beneath, dotted with red, bearing on the upper side at 
the base an erect three-partite spine or horn, and having a much larger por- 
rected one below the acumen, which is a little toothed or fimbriated.” (Lot. 
Mag., June.) 


92540. ONCI’DIUM 
Huntzanwm Hook. Mr. Hunt’s ¢ () or 2 o Ry Brazil 1839. O s.p.1 Bot. mag. 3806. 


A very beautiful species of this extensive genus ; nearly allied to O. car- 
thaginénse, but with smaller flowers, “ much more beautifully marked and 
coloured, and the lip has a totally different structure.” (Bot. Mag., June.) 

AGANI’SIA Lindl. (Aganos, quiet or desirable ; in allusion to the pretty appearance of the plant.) 

pulchélla Lindd. pretty @ Z) pr 3 W Demerara 1839. D r.w.p. Bot. rep. 1840, 32. 

A pretty orchideous plant, nearly allied to Maxilliria. In order to culti- 
vate it “ successfully, it should be suspended upon a block of wood from the 
rafters of the stove, and its thick fleshy roots allowed to hang in the air, and 
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imbibe its moisture. A damp atmosphere, syringing its roots and leaves 
freely when in a growing state, and shade during bright sunshine, are the 
principal requisites in its cultivation. (Bot. Reg., June.) (See Gard. Mag., 
vol. xv. p. 399.) 


9554. EPIDE’,NDRUM 
vitellinum Lindl. yolk ofegg & TX) sp 1 s O.Y Mexico 1838. D p.r.w Bot. reg. 1840, 35. 


A most splendid plant, producing, in its native country, very large orange- 
yellow flowers, which have a dazzling appearance, not only from their size 
and colour, but from their great abundance, Dr. Lindley having seen fifteen 
expanded blossoms on a spike not more than 6 in. in length. It was found 
in Mexico, at an elevation of 9000 ft. above the level of the sea, and it ap- 
pears to prefer “ a damp, cool, and shady situation.” (Bot. Reg., June.) 

+ Epidéndrum (Enciclia) incimbens Lindl. Very nearly allied to the 
panicled encyclias. (B. M. R., No. 84., June.) 

£. Stamfordianum Lindl. “ This plant inhabits only the coast, on shady 
very moist lands ;” and requires nearly the same treatment as the cattleya, 
but more moisture. (B. M. R., No. 88., June.) 

Brasavola glaica Lind). The flowers are large, white, and very aromatic, 
and the plant is found on oaks. (B. M. R., No. 89., June.) 

+ Odontogléssum grande Lindl. A noble plant, the dried flowers of which 
“measure six inches and a half from the tip of the petals,” and look some- 
thing like those of “an enormous maxillaria.”” Mr. Skinner thinks the plants 
e this genus formerly sent home were kept too warm. (B. 1. R., No. 94., 

une. ) 
2527. LISSOCHTLUS 30192 parvifldrus Botanist, No. 172. 


The flowers are green and yellow, striped with reddish brown. 

Coryanthes speciosa var. alba Lindl. ‘“ The appearance of the plant is de- 
scribed as being intermediate between C. macrantha and C. maculata;” and 
the flowers are almost white. (B. 1M. R., No. 75., June.) ' 

Cyrtochtlum maculatum var. Russelianum Lindl.; C. Russélii Skinner. A 
fine variety “ with very large richly spotted flowers.” (B. MW. R., No.86., June.) 

+ Lelia supérba Lindl. The finest species of this beautiful genus. “ It 
flowers in November, and, in some instances, bears from 18 to 20 flowers, on 
stems from 9 ft. to 12 ft. long.” (B. M,. R., No. 87., June.) 

Iridacee. 

142. I‘RIS 30113 defléxa. 


The plant figured under this name by Messrs. Knowles and Westcott, in 
their Floral Cabinet, t.51., has been proved by the Honourable and Rev. 
W. Herbert to be the same as the J. nepalénsis Bot, Reg. t.818., J. Hume 
G. Don, Hort. Brit. 1236. Mr. Herbert adds that he considers the true name 
of this Iris to be J. germanica var. nepalénsis. 

Rigidélla flammea. ‘This new genus was stated by Dr. Lindley, in his pre- 
vious character of it, to be devoid of petals, or inner segments of the peri- 
anth; but he has now discovered “ that at the very bottom of the cup formed 
by the convolution of the three scarlet leaves of the perianth there is a copious 
secretion of honey, and that, immersed in this substance, are three small rudi- 
mentary petals, resembling anthers at first sight.” (B. R. M., No. 64., May.) 

Amaryllidacee. 

935. ISME‘NE 51627 Knightzz Fl. Cab. 


This plant, Dr. Lindley informs us, is the Hymenocallis rotata of Loddiges’s 
Bot. Cab., t.19.; and the Pancratium rotatum of Bot. Mag., t. 827. (B. M. 
R., No. 55., April.) 

Hymenocallis Harrisiana W. Herb. “This species, very unlike any yet 
known, was imported from Mexico by Thomas Harris, Esq., of the Grove, 
Kingsbury.” (B. R. AZ., No. 63.) 

938. CALOSTE’ MMA (26. 

caérneum Lindi. flesh-colowred § 1A) or 1 ap Pk Australia 1836. O s.pl Bot. reg. 1840, 

A very handsome species, with bright pink flowers, which it produced freely 
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in a pit in the Horticultural Society’s Garden ; but, as it was found by Major 
Sir Thomas Mitchell on the summit of a chain of rocky mountains, it will 
doubtless prove nearly hardy. (Bot. Reg., May.) 


8655. STENOME’SSON 
latifdlium W. H. broad-leaved & _AJ or 1 my O Lima 1837. O p.s.l Bot. mag. 3803, 


This very beautiful bulbous plant was sent to Spoffortn from Lima, in 1838. 
It requires “a pretty strong alluvial soil, with manure that is perfectly 
rotten.” The leaves grow rapidly when the plant receives moisture, but they 
will not bear the ardent rays of the sun. “ After their decay the pot should 
be left dry, and the flower-scape will rise while it is yet unwatered.” (Bot. 
Mag., May.) 
SPREKE‘LIA (p.s.1 Bot. reg. 1840, 33. 


cybister var. brévis W. H. short-floweredtumbler % Aj or 1 .. R.a@ S. Amer. 1839. O 
Synonyme : Hippeastrum anomalum Lind. 


Sprekélia is the new name given by Mr. Herbert to the Jacobzea lily, the 
old Amaryllis formosissima; and he considers this plant, which flowered in 
Mr. Knight’s Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, Chelsea, to belong to the same 
genus. A nearly similar plant, but with longer flowers, has lately flowered at 
Spofforth, where it was called “ the Tumbler, from the very singular precipi- 
tation of the buds in their progress towards expansion, and in the final per- 
pendicular position of the lower lip of the flower.” (Bot. Reg., June.) 


Tulipaceze. 

1016. LYLIUM 30171 eximium Bot. Gard. 733. 

Commelinacee. 

1000. TRADESCA/’NTTIA 31728 iridéscens Bot. Reg. 1840, 34. 

This curious little plant has been already mentioned in the Gard. Mag. 
vol. xv. p. 34. It is stemless, its height is not more than half a foot, and its 
flowers are of a dingy lilac. “It is a half-hardy perennial, with tuberous 
roots, growing in any rich soil, and flowering in July and August, each flower 
only lasting for a few hours. The plant is increased freely by seeds, but 
seldom flowers before the second season; its roots may be preserved during 
winter, if kept dry in the pots, or im sand, like Cape bulbs.” (Bot. Reg., 
June.) 

+ Spironéma frdgrans Lindl. A new Mexican herbaceous plant, with 
delicate whitish fragrant flowers. (B. MW. R., No. 48., April.) 


REVIEWS. 


Art. I. Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. 2d 
Series, Vol. I. Part V. 4to. London, 1833. 


(Continued from Vol. XIII. p. 365.) 


We have so long left off reviewing these Transactions that our readers may 
perhaps have supposed that we had forgotten them. This has by no means 
been the case; we have been obliged to omit them from a pressure of 
matter, and from the Magazine being smaller in size than it was five or six 
years ago. In the course of the current year we shall get through the whole 
of our arrears. We left off with Art. 53., in Vol. I. of the second series, the 
essence of which will be found in Vol. XIII. 


54. is Mr. Thompson’s Journal of Meteorological Observations. 


55. An Account of some Experiments made in the Garden of the Horticultural 
Society, with a View to ascertaining the relative Productiveness of the Tubers 
and Sets of Potatoes. By Dr. Lindley. Read March 4. 1834. 


This is a very valuable paper ; partly from the physiological remarks it 
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contains, and partly because it proves experimentally the superiority of single 
eyes, as sets, to whole tubers. The experiment was made in the year 1832, in 
the Horticultural Society’s Garden, when five plots of ground of equal size, 
and as nearly as possible of equal quality, were selected for the growth of 
five different varieties. One half of each of these plots was planted with 
whole tubers, and the other with sets containing but one eye each; the plants 
were 1 ft. apart in the rows, and the rows themselves 18 in. apart. The 
result in round numbers, and on five acres, is about two tons in favour of 
single eyes. 

The experiment was next tried in a piece of ground in quality as nearly 
uniform as possible, which was divided into 4 ft. squares. In the centre of 
each square was planted either a tuber, or a single eye, or a set containing 
three eyes, or the whole surface of a tuber pared off, so as to leave the eyes 
safe, but to remove the centre. The result in this case was, in 13 cases in 16 
in favour of single eyes as compared with tubers; in 9 cases in 16 in favour 
of single eyes, as compared with sets containing three eyes ; and in 10 cases 
in 16 in favour of single eyes as compared with parings. Or in the propor- 
tion of whole tubers 2 ; single eyes 11 ; three eyes 5; and parings 4. 

Another experiment for the purpose of ascertaining the same object was 
tried, in which the rows of tubers were 4 ft. apart instead of 18 in. and the 
plants 6 in. apart in the rows. Here the tubers had full room to grow, but, 
notwithstanding this, the produce was in favour of single eyes in 4 cases out 
of 5. 

On these experiments Dr. Lindley observes, that if they can be deemed 
conclusive, and he can discover no probable source of error, the opinion 
which has been entertained of the superior productiveness of tubers over sets 
is unfounded, a conclusion to which Sir George Mackenzie has also come, 
from experiments made by him in Ross-shire. 


56. On Benthamia fragifera and the Chmate of Mussoree, its ‘native:Country. 
By J. F. Royle, now Professor Royle, of King’s College, London. Read 
May 6. 1834. 


This highly ornamental shrub being now in general cultivation in choice 
collections, we pass on to 


57. Observations and Discoveries connected with the Culture of Melons. By 
G. J. Towers, Esq., C.M.H.S. Read December 3. 1833. 


From certain experiments which are described, Mr. Towers draws the 
following conclusions : — 


“ First. That the melon will protrude roots into water, which will ramify 
therein most abundantly ; that they will not rot or become inert in water ; 
and that, so far from the melon plant becoming diseased by this fluid medium, 
the foliage will remain healthy and in full activity, and the fruit attain to per- 
fect maturity. 

“Second. That cuttings of the melon and cucumber plants, also single 
leaves, will strike speedily and almost with certainty in pure water, and may 
be removed into soil with safety ; in which, if the quality be appropriate, the 
roots will strike without loss of time. The heat need not exceed 70°, per- 
haps less would be sufficient. Although leaves will strike root, Iam not as 
yet in possession of facts to prove that germs will be produced from rooted 
leaves. The melon leaf, in fact, perished ; not, however, in consequence of 
being placed in earth, but because I removed it to another glass vessel, in 
which there was a weak solution of nitre and camphor ; these stimulants ap- 
peared to be fatal to the roots in a very short period. 

“Third. The water, wherein the young plants produced roots and remained 
for two or three weeks, continued colourless, clear, and perfectly sweet. It 
is well known, that, if flowers or small shoots of shrubs be placed in water, a 
fetid odour is quickly discernible, the fluid becomes foul and tainted. In the 
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phial containing the rooted and growing plant, although plunged in a bed of 
leaves, the temperature of which was nearly 75°, no taint or flavour was to be 
perceived. Thus, the vital principle of the plant either prevented the form- 
ation, or caused the absorption, of any offensive matters, and kept the fluid in 
a state of perfect purity. The expense will be found greatly diminished by 
those who will give the plan a fair and impartial trial. 

“ Note by the Secretary. With reference to the foregoing paper, it is ne- 
cessary to remark, that there is nothing absolutely new in the discovery that 
the melon is a plant of amphibious habits. This has been long known, not 
only from the Persian practice of growing melons on banks of earth be- 
tween ditches filled with water, but also from the reports of Mr. Moorcroft 
upon the floating melon beds in the lakes of the valley of Cashmere. The ob- 
ject of the Council in publishing Mr.Towers’s paper is merely to direct attention 
to this circumstance, by means of the observations of its ingenious author.” 


58. On the Management of Bark Beds. By Mr. John Jackson. Read 
February 18. 1834. 


“ T have generally had my bark beds to turn and renew only once in twelve 
or fourteen months, instead of three or four times a year. My plan is to 
have the bed riddled over when I turn my pit, and I then add as much fresh 
tan as is requisite ; I further have about a cart-load of fresh tan, that has 
been well fermented with yeast for about three weeks or a month beforehand ; 
I generally put from 5 lb. to 10 lb. of yeast into the above cart-load of 
tan, observing to keep it in a good shed, or any other covered place, till the 
great fermentation is over, and then I mix it up in a regular manner all over 
my bark bed : I never tread the bed hard down ; I only level it, and put upon 
the top of it as much tan dust as I can easily plunge my pines into. Care, 
however, should be taken that the bed does not heat too strongly at first by 
the above method; I have sometimes had the heat stand at 80° of Fahrenheit 
for fourteen months within the bed, which is a long period, and may seem 
improbable to any man till he tries the experiment.” 

We should be glad to know from Mr. Jackson what first suggested to him 
the idea of using yeast ; and from any of our chemical readers we should be 
glad to have the rationale of its mode of action. Every one knows that 
yeast is chiefly carbonic acid, and that that substance is a powerful promoter 
of decomposition, because it enters into combination with almost every thing. 
Does it operate on the tan by carrying on the decomposition farther than 
takes place without it ? 


Art. I]. Illustrations of the Botany and other Branches of the Na- 
tural History of the Himalayan Mountains, and of the Flora of 
Cashmere. By J. Forbes Royle, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &c. Part X1., 
supplementary Number. Fol. London, 1840. 20s. 


WE have here the concluding Number of a work of which too much can 
hardly be said in its praise. The quantity of matter and plates offered to the 
public in this part for 20s. may well excite astonishment. There are first 
titlepages, dedications, &c. to vols. i. and ii. ; next a preface; then a table 
of contents ; then a synoptic table of contents, which, with the alphabetical 
indexes, the author informs us were prepared by Mrs. Royle; and they do 
that lady’s industry and knowledge of the subjects treated of very great 
credit. Next follows the completion of the introduction, including the 
geological features of the Himalayan Mountains; the meteorology of the 
plains and mountains of N. W. India; on the entomology of the Himalayas 
and of India, by the Rev. W. F. Hope, F.R.S., &c.; descriptions of insects 
figured in the plates, by J. O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.S., &c.; memoir on 
the mammalogy of the Himalayas, by W. Ogilby, Esq., M.A.; list of 
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birds in the author’s collection, &c.; the continuation of the work from 
Hemerocallidez, in p. 389., to Alga, which terminates in p. 443. The al- 
phabetical indexes are, Greek names of plants and drugs referred to in 
Persian and Arabian works on Materia Medica; list of plants and subjects 
treated of ; fossil plants figured; imdex of zoological subjects; index of 
plants and drugs in Arabian and Persian authors on Materia Medica; list of 
plates ; and, lastly, alphabetical list of 197 plants which are figured. 

The plates in the present Part are, Fossils of the Sub-Himalayan, or Se- 
walik Hills ; Ericadlon Sollyanwm ; Hérdeum /eiceras, a cultivated barley ; 
and Andropogon Calamus aromaticus, which Dr. Royle considers to be the 
sweet calamus of the ancients. 

Such are the contents of the last Part of this most learned, elaborate, and 
truly useful work, which must sooner or later find its way into all good 
libraries, public or private, not only in Britain but in every country. 

As the influential part of the population of India will in all probability be 
the descendants of Britons, it is interesting to examine how far the climate 
will admit of their adopting the habits and practices of their parent country. 
The horticulture and floriculture of Britain may be indulged in, more or less, 
in every part of the world; but the landscape-gardening exhibited in English 
parks and pleasure-grounds- must necessarily be of limited extent, from the 
difficulty of procuring surfaces of green turf throughout the year. For this 
reason we have thought it appropriate to select a quotation bearing on this 
subject : — 

“ Kuropeans in India prefer, or indeed only give their horses, the creeping 
stems and leaves scraped off the ground by the grass-cutter, of that grass, 
which is known by the name of doob, or doorba, Cynodon Dactylon Pers. 
var. indica Hort. Brit. (the species is a native of England, and is shown 
in jig. 44.), and which flowers nearly all the year, and is fortunately by far 
the most common in every part of India. In 
Northern India it is a common practice to form 4A Tay, ae 


lawns and pastures of moderate extent by plant- a in 
ing pieces of the creeping stems of this grass.” nee 
(p. 421.) V4 i 2 ee ff 
“ The base of the Himalayas is clothed with Wie \ | = 
a dense grass jungle, among which species of \y | 
Saccharum and Andropogon are the most con- Y \ 
spicuous and the tallest, but, when full grown, y, \ a ~ 
necessarily too coarse to serve either for pas- INS | ff 
ture or for hay ; they are, therefore, yearly burnt WE See 
down, after which the young blade springs up, 1 = ! y) 
affording excellent pasture for herds of cattle. y — iS Loe 
As we ascend the mountains, tropical forms KX’ §\ At as 
{ 


gradually disappear, and those of temperate 
regions take their place; while at certain elevations, where the cold of 
winter is severe, and the temperature of the rainy season equable and 
moist, at the same time moderately high, we find many species of grasses of 
tropical genera, perfectly at home, in situations which are, in winter, covered 
with snow ; but, as these elevations have their own peculiar species belonging 
to European genera which are able to withstand the winter’s cold, there is 
at all times abundant pasture in the neighbourhood of most of the Hima- 
layan villages, and, according to the season of the year, the sheep and cattle 
are driven to different ranges and elevations. The sward upon these moun- 
tains is exactly like, though somewhat more luxuriant than, that met with on 
the mountains of Scotland or of Wales; and the sheep and cattle fed on 
them have the fineness and flavour of those fed on grain in the plains of 
India.” (p. 423.) 

It would thus appear that the wealthier inhabitants of India may have 
country seats resembling those of England in the mountainous regions ; and, 
probably, when the country is intersected by railways, a wealthy citizen of 
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Calcutta may have a suburban garden there, and a summer residence in Nepal, 
though distant above 1000 miles. 


Art. III. Icones selecte Plantarum quas in Prodromo Systematis 
universalis, ea Herbariis Parisiensibus praesertim ex Lessertiano 
descripsit Aug. Pyr. DeCandolie. dite a Benj. DeLessert. 
Academiz Scientiarum Socio honario, &c. Vol. LV. exhibens 
Compositas. Figures of select Plants from the Herbariums of 
Paris, and more especially that of Baron DeLessert, &c. Fol., 
pp- 52, 100 plates. Paris, 1839. 


Tuis is the fourth volume of an elaborate scientific work, prepared at the 
expense of a wealthy amateur, and presented to the principal botanists and 
public libraries of Europe. It is a useful, elegant, and certain mode of 
erecting a monument to one’s own memory, and we wish we could see it be- 
come more fashionable in this country. The volumes are published from 
time to time: vol. iii. is dated 1837, and contains figures of plants of thirty- 
one natural orders on one hundred plates. This volume also contains an 
index of names and synonymes to the engravings in vols. i. and ii., each of 
which volumes also contains a hundred plates. The engravings in vol. iv. are 
entirely of Compdésitz ; as in the other volumes, they are in number one hun- 
dred. The descriptions occupy forty-four pages ; after which is an alpha- 
betical index to the plates in all the four volumes. Throughout the whole 
work the engravings are most beautifully executed in outline, and the de- 
scriptions concise and comprehensive. In every point of view the work is 
creditable to the artists and the press of France, and to the high intellectual 
character of her scientific men. 


Art. IV. Instructions in Gardening, for Ladies. By Mrs. Loudon. 
8vo, pp. 406, several wood-cuts. London, 1840. 


WE cannot give a better idea of the nature of this most excellent work than 
by quoting the introduction, which, in every point of view, is quite charac- 
teristic of the authoress. e 

** When I married Mr. Loudon, it is scarcely possible to imagine any person 
more completely ignorant than I was, of every thing relating to plants and gar- 
dening; and, as may be easily imagined, I found every one about me so well 
acquainted with the subject, that I was soon heartily ashamed of my ignorance. 
My husband, of course, was quite as anxious to teach meas I was to learn, and 
it is the result of his instructions that I now (after ten years’ experience of 
their efficacy) wish to make public, for the benefit of others. I do this, 
because I think books intended for professional gardeners are seldom suit- 
able to the wants of amateurs. It is so very difficult for a person who has 
been acquainted with a subject all his life, to imagine the state of ignorance 
in which a person is who knows nothing of it, that adepts often find it impos- 
sible to communicate the knowledge they possess. Thus, though it may, at 
first sight, appear presumptuous in me to attempt to teach an art, of which, 
for three fourths of my life, 1 was perfectly ignorant, it is, in fact, that very 
circumstance which is one of my chief qualifications for the task. Having 
been a full-grown pupil myself, I know the wants of others in a similar situ- 
ation; and, having never been satisfied without knowing the reason for every 
thing I was told to do, I am able to impart these reasons to others. Thus, 
my readers will be able to judge for themselves, and to adapt their practice 
to the circumstances in which they may be placed. 
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“ Such are the nature and purport of the present work ; and I have only to 
add, that I have spared no pains to render it as perfect as I could make it. 
The engravings have been made here from drawings of specimens previously 
end I can, therefore, vouch for their accuracy. —Bayswater, May 
28. 1840. 

The work is written in a style at once correct, clear, and adapted to the 
subject ; for we must do its authoress the justice to say, that, besides having a 
mind capable of acquiring whatever kind of knowledge she thinks fit to 
' attempt, she is the most complete mistress of English grammar that we know 
of. That she is equally capable of writing with elegance and poetic feeling, 
and adapting herself to infancy as well as to mature age, we have only to refer 
to Agnes Merton, and her other works for children, and to the Mummy, &c. 

That the book which has given rise to these observations will be of singular 
use to the ladies of this country, and form an era in the history of their 
happiness, we are thoroughly convinced.* To derive the fullest enjoyment 
from a love of flowers, it is absolutely necessary to do something towards 
their culture with our own hands. Labour is at the root of all enjoyment. 
The fine lady who has a nosegay put on her table every morning by her 
gardener, has not a tenth of the enjoyment from it that the lady has who has 
sown the seeds, or struck the cuttings, and watered and shifted, or trans- 
planted, pruned, and tied up, or pegged down or thinned out, the plants, and 
at last gathered the flowers herself. But we would have ladies of leisure do 
a great deal more than this. Let them hoe, and rake, and dig, and wheel a 
barrow, and prune and nail wall-trees, handle a syringe, and work one of 
Read’s garden engines. By these and similar operations, they will insure 
health, without which there can neither be good temper, nor any kind of 
enjoyment whatever, mental or corporal. 

The grand and all-pervading evil among ladies of independent fortune is 
ennui, which, everybody knows, is brought on from a want of rational and 
active occupation. Now the pursuits of botany and gardening supply an 
occupation which is at once rational and active; and they supply it, not only 
to the lady who has merely a love of flowers without a scientific knowledge 
of botany or a taste for the arts of design, and who may, therefore, cultivate 
her flowers, and perform her garden operations, without a greater exertion of 
mind than is required for a gardener’s labourer; but to the scientific lady, 
whose botanical knowledge, like that of the scientific gardener, may enable her 
to raise many new kinds of flowers, fruits, and culinary vegetables, by the 
different processes required for that purpose ; and to the lady of artistical taste 
in dtawing, painting, and sculpture, who may direct her attention to landscape- 
gardening, and, more especially, to the designing of flower-gardens, and the 
introduction in them of the various kinds of ornaments of which they are 
susceptible ; a subject at present as much in its infancy as botany was before 
the time of Linnzus. 

But, say some of our readers, “ What! the Duchess of ——— wheeling a 
barrow, and nailing wall-trees!’? — Yes, certainly, if she has nothing else 
to do, that will be an occupation equally rational and active. Why not a 
duchess, as well as a plain mistress? Suppose this duchess at work in her 
garden, and that you are not aware that she has any title. Suppose her 
dressed in the simplest manner (as were the Vicomte d’Ermenonville’s wife 
and daughters, in the gardens of Ermenonville), what wonder would there be 
then? Ladies of rank are as much subject to ennui, as ladies without rank ; 
and every lady, as well as every gentleman, has a portion of the day that she 
can call her own, when she may indulge in what she likes. If she has 
not, her life is not worth keeping. Did not the Earl of Chatham, notwith- 
standing his being prime minister at a period the most important that ever 


* One cause of conviction is, the great demand for the work, of which 
1350 were sold on the day of publication. 
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occurred in the annals of this country, find time, not only to lay out his own 
grounds, but to assist Lord Littleton in laying out Hagley? We insist 
upon it, therefore, that what we propose is just as suitable and necessary for 
ladies of the highest rank, as it is for those without rank; provided they 
are equally without rational and active occupation of some other kind. 


Art. V. The Eastern Arboretum, or Rural Register of all the re- 
markable Trees, Seats, Gardens, &c., inthe County of Norfolk. By 
James Grigor. Illustrated by drawings of trees, etched on cop- 
per by H. Ninham. No.J. 8vo, pp. 24, 3 plates. London, 
June, 1840. Is. 


WE have great pleasure in noticing this publication ; partly from our regard 
for the author, and partly from the genuine love which he exhibits for a sub- 
ject to which we ourselves are so much attached. To give our readers an 
idea of what this work is intended to be, we shall begin by quoting from the 
introduction : 

** The Eastern Arboretum refers not to the vegetable wonders of the Ori- 
ental part of our globe, but to a district of our own peaceful and happy 
England. This district has long been in the advance of all others in the 
pursuits of agriculture, and we are anxious to see it excel in the kindred sci- 
ences of arboriculture and gardening. In some parts, indeed, as the subse- 
quent pages of this work will show, it may be said already to excel even in 
those respects ; but, generally speaking, the country in this quarter is still 
susceptible of improvement. 

“There is no county im England possessed of a greater variety of soils 
than Norfolk: it abounds in all descriptions, from the lightest sand to the 
stiffest clay, so that any thing that lives in our climate will find a soil here 
congenial to its nature. Its capabilities in this respect are immense. Our 
elevated waste lands are adapted to the pine and fir tribes ; our deep loams, 
such as abound in the margin of the fen country about Upwell, Wisbech, and 
no doubt in many other districts, are capable of producing gigantic specimens 
of our timber trees; and the fens themselves are full of ther sort of soil that 
our American plants delight to grow in. What would be thought of hedges 
of the Rhododendron ponticum growing around our fen dwellings about twenty 
feet high and in full flower ? Such a thing would be thought wonderful and very 
beautiful, no doubt ; yet the wonder is that we do not see it every day of our 
lives, for it is as natural for this tree to flourish im such soil as it is for the white 
globe turnip to grow on our well-tilled farms. Our moist land, again, as 
almost every one knows, is suited to display the beauties of the poplar and 
willow tribes ; and it is much to be regreted that some of our brooks and 
rivers are suffered to glide over our valleys unattended by such delightful 
ornaments as those trees invariably form in such situations. 

“ But the rich and varied resources of our soil will avail us little, if the 
principle of adaptation be overlooked. Our trees must be planted im soils 
and situations adapted to their nature, else our labour will be comparatively 
profitless. This perfect arrangement is every where observable in the economy 
of vegetation, as seen in nature. In the more striking outlines of this beauti- 
ful distribution, even the inexperienced are able to trace the situations and 
soils which certain vegetables delight to grow in. The willow and the alder, 
for instance, are naturally associated with rivers and swamps; and it is in 
such situations only where they are to be seen in all the exuberance of their 
nature. An aloe, on the other hand, is furnished with thick fleshy leaves 
which imbibe moisture freely and expend i it sparingly, and we find it flourishing 
im a sandy desert and under a burning sun, where it rains only at long in- 
tervals, and where the heavens are seldem darkencdl In some countries, the 
geographical range of temperature, for almost all sorts of trees, is confined 
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within the compass of a few miles, so that the whole scale of the vegetable 
creation may be traversed in the course of a day. In Vera Cruz, a province 
of Mexico, situated under a tropical sun, this fact is most strikingly and 
beautifully illustrated. At the base of the mountains, and near to the sea-side, 
the most suffocating heat prevails, and vegetation proceeds as if in a hot-bed. 
In ascending the mountains, tiers of vegetables rise above one another in 
admirable order. Nature becoming gradually less luxuriant and the flowers 
less coloured, till, passing through the zones of liquidambar, banana, Mexican 
oaks, &c., pine trees only are to be found, and these amid everlasting snows. 
In our own country, we find the pine tree preferring the loftiest mountains of» 
our land, to which it is indigenous; and one of them, indeed, P. maritima, 
unlike the most of ligneous plants, courts the sea-shore and withstands its 
blasts. The beech, again, rises in chalky and stony grounds, and flourishes 
where other trees will not grow; we have seen it in great beauty and per- 
fection even on the debris of rocks of a siliceous character. Such is the 
adaptation of Nature. 

“ At the same time, it is experienced by almost every one, that, if any degree 
of care be taken in planting them, the most of trees, though huddled together, 
as they often are, without reference to the soils and situations best suited to 
the various‘species, will, for a few years, maintain a tolerably healthy appear- 
ance, more especially if planted in a sheltered situation ; but afterwards they 
soon begin to fall away : the larch becomes black and unsightly, putting forth 
a profusion of fruit or cones, —a never-failing sign of its unhealthy state; 
the spruce fir loses its under branches ; the ash and elm cover themselves 
with moss ; and, in fact, every species, except that to which the soil and situ- 
ation are adapted, betrays some sign of its being. misplaced. In this work, 
therefore, it shall be our object to point out, so far as our experience and 
observation suggest, the proper soils and exposures for trees generally grown 
in England, as we are convinced that a knowledge leading to their proper 
distribution will induce many proprietors to plant tracts of country which 
have been hitherto considered unfit for forests, and be the means of heighten- 
ing the beauty of plantations and pleasure-grounds already in existence. 

“‘ We have no desire to speak disparagingly of the numerous works already 
published on the subject of trees. The most of them, so far as we know, con- 
tain many useful hints on the work of planting, pruning, &c.; but is it not 
notorious that, with one or two exceptions, those authors treat the subject in 
a dull, uninteresting manner, as if a tree were the most uninviting thing in 
existence, and as if its beautiful fabric, root and branch, were to be valued 
only in proportion to the extent of flooring, or the number of chairs and 
tables it would produce? We confess that such information is highly neces- 
sary to be known, and any arboricultural treatise would be imperfect without 
it ; but to make those dry statistics the sole theme in a work of this descrip- 
tion is disgusting, and accounts perhaps for books of this sort being so much 
banished from our polite reading. They seem to have forgot that there is 
poetry in trees, —that they bear much of the history of our country, and that 
they are loved and venerated by some men as reminiscences of the past.” 

After referring to the Arboretum Britannicum in terms gratifying to our 
feelings, the author says : — 

“« As to our own humble pretensions on the subject, we must allow the pre- 
sent work to speak for us. Out of love to the science, we have devoted an 
apprenticeship of about twenty years to practical botanical pursuits, so that 
we are without excuse if we should not throughout be guided by generally 
ascertained facts. 

“Tt is our intention, then, to notice all the trees of Norfolk that are 
interesting on account of their age, size, rarity, historical association, or in 
any other respect; and, in order to make it complete as a book of reference, 
we shall annex directions as to sowing, transplanting, pruning, and felling all 
our English timber trees ; the whole forming a popular dictionary of every 
thing relating to this interesting department of Natural History. 
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“ In order to break the monotony of a continued treatise on the same class 
of subjects, the reader will be occasionally relieved by general descriptions of 
such gentlemen’s seats as are considered worthy of particular notice; and as 
it would be inconvenient and incompatible to treat of trees at length under 
the head of Seats, and vice versé, a portion of each number will be devoted to 
the respective subjects.” 

The body of the work now commences with a chapter on “ Trees in Gene- 
ral ;”’ and next follows one on the “ Trees of the City” [of Norwich], which 
is followed by an article headed, “ Proposed Public Garden in the City of 
Norwich.” » “ That the capital of Norfolk should have been so long without 
a public garden, cannot be attributed,” Mr. Grigor informs us, “ to a want of 
taste for flowers among its inhabitants ; for so predominant is this taste, that 
Norwich is emphatically termed the ‘ City of Gardens, or the ‘ City in an 
Orchard ;’ “ this fact,” he adds, “ gives the surer promise that the project 
will meet with success; for it would be almost hopeless to expect that a 
community not fond of those pursuits would see any merit in an institution 
devoted to them.” After various arguments in favour of establishing.a Bo- 
tanic Garden, the author makes the following observations, which we quote 
as being applicable in the case of towns generally : — 

* But, apart from a botanic garden being a scene of beauty and attraction 
in itself, it would stimulate all our amateurs in the city to procure those orna- 
mental trees and flowers hitherto unknown, or not generally cultivated in this 
quarter, so that all our gardens around would take their tone from this central 
emporium of taste. It is especially to be regretted that so little attention is 
given in this quarter to the introduction of the finer kinds of hardy trees and 
shrubs. Horticulture and Floriculture have their societies, and are flourish- 
ing; but any effort to introduce new or rare trees —those magnificent and 
enduring ornaments of nature — has not yet been made. Around Norwich 
there are consequently but few novelties to interest the botanical cultivator. 

“ Of the beautiful and numerous species of the genus Crategus, there are 
only three generally met with — C. punctata, C. Crus-galh, and C. Oxyacantha 
with its varieties. Of the like numerous and not less beautiful genus of the 
Alisculus or Pavia, there is only the common 4’. Hippocastanum ; and, indeed, 
so general is this want of novelty, that one cannot but wonder how so few of 
those fine trees, which have been so long in cultivation, have found their way 
into our gardens. A botanical collection, open to the citizens, would remedy 
this ; for to see trees is far more persuasive and satisfactory than a picture or 
description of them, however elaborate. No one scarcely can walk through 
the gardens of Chiswick, Hackney, Chatsworth, or any old arboretum, without 
resolving to add to his collection such trees as he does not already possess ; 
and it is unquestionable, that, if such astimulus were commenced here, it 
would soon have the effect of enriching and beautifying our country.” 

Mr. Grigor next shows that such a garden “ would enable us to distinguish 
botanically what trees are best worthy of cultivation for the sake of their 
timber ;”’ and here he quotes from the Quarterly Review, Sir Walter Scott’s 
story of a bad kind of oak being introduced from the German forests, and 
propagated extensively in Hampshire and Norfolk, which is known to be, like 
the same author’s story of a kind of Scotch fir imported from Canada, without 
foundation in fact. It is true, however, that the wood of Q. pedunculata is 
generally considered preferable to that of Q. sesiliflora as ship-timber, which is 
the point Mr. Grigor seeks to establish. (See Arb. Brit., p. 1786. and 2171.) 

The author concludes with expressing a hope in which we sincerely concur, 
“ that the time is not very distant when every town and village shall have its 
library, scientific institution, museum, and public pleasure-garden, as was 
proposed in a bill submitted to the House of Commons by Mr. Buckingham ; 
for we believe that if ever mankind are to be better than they are, it will 
be through the establishment of the different branches of Natural History 
throughout the country.” 

We cordially recommend Mr. Grigor’s work to all our readers, but more 
especially to those resident in the eastern counties. 
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Arr. VI. History and Guide for drawing the Acanthus, and every 
other Description of Ornamental Foliage, by Rule ; whereby such 
Principles and Plans are formed that any Student may become 
his own Designer, for whatever Purpose he may require. ‘The whole 
planned, designed, engraved, and printed by J. Page, Ornamental 
Draftsman, Atlas Press, Horseferry Road, Westminster. Parts I. 
and [I. pp. 481, 6 wood-cuts. 9d. each. 


WE most strongly recommend the young gardener who is anxious to be 
able to draw by the eye, without rule and compass, to procure these little 
works, and copy the figures in them with pencil, or with a steel pen and 
ink. If a gardener could only foresee the immense advantage that it would 
be to him to be able to sketch freely, and thus communicate his ideas quickly 
and intelligibly on the spot, he would labour mornings and evenings, for months, 
nay, for years, if necessary, to acquire so valuable a talent. Every gardener 
can draw plans by the help of a rule and square; but he that has cultivated 
the power of sketching objects at sight has elevated himself to a higher region ; 
and if to this faculty is joined a knowledge of grammar and style, elegant 
penmanship, and good manners, he has acquired all the essentials of a gentle- 
man, and he will be respected by his employers accordingly. ‘There are 
many things (for example, a knowledge of the principles of horticulture or 
agriculture) which may be attained after the middle age; but those which we 
have mentioned, if not acquired in youth, cannot in general be acquired at all. 
The time is fast approaching when every first-rate head gardener will require 
to be a good landscape-gardener, and the being able to design a flower- 
garden in different styles will be considered as necessary for such persons as to 
design a cucumber frame or a mushroom shed now is. Ail that is wanting 
to bring things to this state is, that the rising generation, who are all be- 
coming scientific botanists and horticulturists (thanks to Dr. Lindley more than 
to any other man living), shall be grown up. And why should those who 
are capable, as has been proved by the examinations in the Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, of acquiring a high degree of scientific botanical knowledge, 
while working all the day in the open garden, and only studying in the even- 
ings, not be able under the same circumstances to acquire the art of sketching 
to a high degree of perfection, and a cultivated taste in forms, lines, and 
colours? There is no reason why they should not, except this, that hard 
work with garden tools must greatly injure the hand for sketching ; and this, 
we trust, will be borne in mind by gardeners who take apprentices, and by all 
who employ young men who are anxious to improve themselves. 


Art. VII. Ricauti’s Rustic Architecture. PartsI. and II. Oblong 
4to, 147 plates. London. 6s. each Part. 


Iw the introduction, the author informs us that he is “ quite conscious of 
adding but little to what has already been advanced on the subject of rural 
cottages, &c.; but he adds, “ if that little be clothed in a somewhat novel 
form,” he hopes to escape criticism. ie 

«“ The designs herein delineated exhibit no ornament (excepting the chimney 
shafts) but such as can easily be procured by a judicious use of the wood- 
man’s axe.” From this announcement the reader will understand that all the 
woodwork of these cottages is quite of a rustic character; in short, even the 
mullions to the windows and the labels over them, as well as the architraves 
to the doors, both inside and out, are of unbarked poles. 

Part I. contains a design for a peasant’s cottage, including plans, eleva- 
tions, two sections, a perspective view, plans and elevations of the chimney 
shafts to a scale of 4 in. to 1 ft.; plans and elevations of windows to a larger 
scale, and a rustic chair and table to a scale of 1 in. to 1 ft. 
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Part II. contains a design for a forester’s cottage, including plan of the 
basement and ground floor; elevation of the entrance and garden fronts; 
transverse and longitudinal sections ; perspective view ; plan of bay window, 
Zin. to | ft.; elevation of ditto, ditto; and plans and elevations of chimney 
shafts. 

Our readers are now put in possession of the contents of these two parts, 
and the author informs us that each part may be forwarded by post, and cn 
being requested to do so, he will be happy to comply pre-paid. Mr. Ricauti’s 
address is No. 47. Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 

A cheaper way for a gentleman in the country to get a design for an or- 
namental cottage can hardly be devised; and the working plans are all on 
such a large scale, that the building may be executed under the direction of 
any country carpenter. We therefore recommend a trial of one number of 
the work at least. 

With respect to the taste of this novel feature of forming the mullions, 
labels, architraves, and facings to stone or brick walls, of unbarked trees, we 
cannot approve of it, on account of the incongruity of the materials. In 
general, the ornamental parts of a building are not only designed in more 
elaborate forms than the plain parts, but they are executed in a somewhat 
better material, or at all events in one not worse. Thus brick buildings have, 
for the most part, stone labels and mullions, and for a good reason: in the 
case of the mullions, there is the lintel to support, and in the case of the 
label, the rain to throw off. Now the action of the rain would soon rot both 
the rustic mullion and the rustic label, and while the walls would look bare 
and prematurely going to decay, the lintels of the windows would be falling 
in. We are quite aware from the plans that there are stone mullions behind 
the rustic ones, but in criticising an object which addresses itself chiefly to 
the eye, we must examine it, not as we know it to be, but as it seems to be. 
The difficulty, perhaps, might be got over, by covering the whole of the ex- 
terior walls with wood having the bark on ; at all events, the novelty of this 
decoration and its rustic appearance will recommend it to many persons, and 
nothing can be better than for those that have time and money to try every 
thing. The only certain thing that every man attains in this world is experi- 
ence. We make these remarks with great regard for the author, whom we 
have the pleasure of personally knowing, and consider to be a beautiful 
architectural draughtsman, and a very amiable person. 


Art. VIII. Illustrations of Indian Architecture. By M. Kittoe. 
Calcutta. Parts I.to VIII. Oblong 4to. London, Allen. 12s. each. 


Tris work differs from Ram Raz on Indian architecture, in consisting of a 
series of examples with their details, while the other endeavours to lay down 
the rules and proportions of the parts common to all buildings whatever in 
the Indian style. In short, the work of Ram Raz may be called the five 
orders of Indian architecture, and that of M. Kittoe its Vitruvius Britannicus. 
The publication will be useful to architects, by furnishing them with data for 
buildings designed in the Indian manner, and to gardeners, by the hints which 
it gives for laying out flower-gardens to accompany such buildings. As It 
must be interesting in India for an Englishman to build and lay out his 
garden in some of the manners common in his native country, so we think 
must it be to an Englishman who has made his fortune in India, to exhibit 
the style of the country to which he is so much indebted, in the scene of his 
retirement. Independently of this, the Indian style, if occasionally adopted 
even by those who have never been in India, would prove a source of novelty, 
differing from the novelty produced by the revival of our ancient styles, in 
being, as Addison long ago expressed it, “‘ strange as well as new.” The style, 
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we think, is particularly well adapted for street architecture; and hence the 
dealers in Indian articles are called upon to adopt it in their shop and house 
fronts. The kind of European architecture which comes nearest that of 
India is the Gothic ; but the latter is inferior to the former in what may be 
called constructive decoration; that is, in ornaments which consist of lines 
and forms arising out of the arches to the openings, the bases and capitals of 
the columns, the cornices, the roofs, and all the different kinds of buttresses, 
towers, domes, pinnacles, and finials. With regard to Indian flower-gardens, 
the work before us contains six ideas for capital designs. These ideas are 
taken from the panels of parapets, as, in the Elizabethan and Moorish styles, 
they are taken from the compartments of ceilings. Architecture is one of 
those arts, the study of which, next to painting and sculpture, has the greatest 
tendency to call forth and improve the feeling or faculty of taste; and we are 
therefore particularly anxious that some attention should be paid to it by 
gardeners, and especially by such of them as have any pretensions to skill in 
laying out grounds. We wish that we could see published a collection of 
specimens calculated to show the general effect and the details of all the prin- 
eipal styles of architecture that have been adopted in the world, and carried 
to any degree of perfection; distinguishing in each the military, ecclesiastic, 
urban, and villa styles ; and in styles that have been long cultivated, such as 
the Gothic, the different eras. Such a work at a moderate price, at the 
present time, would do more towards improving the public taste than almost 
any other that could be produced. 

Contents. Vignette, a mausoleum in the suburbs of Benares, of the date 
of Shah Jehan.— The remains of the Palace of Forty Pillars, of the style of 
architecture of the reign of the Emperor Ackber. This building is of stone, 
brick, and plaster, with the dome covered with enamelled tiles of various 
colours; a good hint for covering domes in this country, where cement is used 
as a substitute for lead.— Ruin of a Mahomedan mosque in the citadel of 
Jounpur. Its ornaments and details are highly sculptured, and there is a de- 
tached pillar in the foreground of a highly ornamental character, admirably 
adapted for an object in a pleasure-ground where the style of the house was 
Hindoo.—Ruined mausoleum on the high road to Lucknow, commonly known 
by the name of Barahdurri, implying a palace or place of pleasure. Why such 
a building comes to be used as a mausoleum is stated in the following 
extract. “It was a custom with the Mahomedan princes and persons of rank 
and wealth, to lay out superb gardens, which were usually surrounded with 
high parapeted walls and turrets, with a grand entrance thereto on one of 
the faces; and in the centre of such enclosures they used to construct an 
edifice, more or less magnificent, according to their tastes and resources, 
which during their lifetime were used as barahdurris, or places of pleasure ; and 
at their death they were buried therein, the building then becoming converted 
into their mausoleum and that of their families, the gardens were no longer 
resorted to as places of pleasure, but were assigned to one or more cadims or 
priests, who maintained themselves and the tombs chiefly by the sale of the 
fruits and other produce of the gardens ; for larger buildings, however, grants 
of land were made in excess to the foregoing, the revenue of which was in- 
tended to be applied to such purposes: this custom is still prevalent, and 
such, therefore, is the origin of the term ‘ barahdurri,’ or palace, being applied 
to monumental structures.”’ — Gate and citadel of Feroz Shah, near the 
modern city of Delhi, built by the Mogul Emperor Shah Jehan. A good hint 
for an entrance-lodge to a villa in the Indian style.— The mosque Jamai 
Musjid. “The most striking feature in this wonderful edifice is the immense 
arch in the centre of the fagade; it is near 100 ft. to its apex, consists of a 
series of arches one within the other, receding like a stair.’ The details of 
this building and some low buildings which surround it, afford excellent hints 
for composing a Hindoo village adapted to the climate of England. The 
same may be said of the next subject.— Sarai and bridge, near the town of 
Musanuggur.— Old Sarai at Himmutnuggur, near the city of Agra and the 
Secundra. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Art. I. General Notices. 


Nerw or concentrated Manures. — The remarks by the Hon. and Rey. 
W. Herbert are excellent. I tried some experiments last year on the effects 
produced by different composts on the vine cultivated in pots. I took eight 
black Hamburg vines, and after shaking the mould they had previously grown in 
completely from the balls, I planted two in each of the composts below. There 
was no perceptible difference in the size or strength of the vines before plant- 
ing. The first two were planted in equal parts of loam and perfectly de- 
composed stable dung; the second in equal parts of loam and bone dust ; 
the third, in two thirds by weight of loam and one third of dressings from the 
clothiers, called here flocks ; and the fourth were planted in 50 parts of loam, 
as above, and wood ashes 20 parts, lime 10 parts, soot 10 parts, and salt 
10 parts. Their rate of growth was, Ist, those in loam and dung, which 
beat considerably any of the others in size of leaf, strength of stem, and ra- 
pidity of growth; 2dly, those in No. 3. compost, viz. loam and flocks; 
3dly, those in loam and bone dust; and lastly, those in loam, wood ashes, 
soot, &c. The latter grew very badly, and made scarcely any root, though 
under exactly the same management. I regret I did not put any in pure 
loam, to see whether there is any actual benefit to be derived from using 
muriates and carbonates. Flocks are certainly a powerful manure, and, inde- 
pendently of keeping the earth porous and open, they retain their fertilising 
properties a long time. Perhaps some of your valuable correspondents have 
carried this subject farther than I have done, or can throw additional light on 
it. I will resume the experiments on a larger scale directly, and acquaint 
you with the results next spring. — John Spencer. Bowood Gardens, June 4. 
1840. 

Preservation of Wood. — At a recent sitting of the Academy, M. Boucherie 
presented a memoir “ On the Preservation of Timber, by a Method peculiar 
to himself.’ That method consists in introducing pyrolignite of iron by ab- 
sorption into the tissue of the wood, immediately after the fall of the tree, or 
even while it is yet standing. This simple operation is said to be remark- 
ably efficacious: Ist, in protecting the tree against rot, dry or humid; 
2dly, in increasing its hardiness; 3dly, in developing and preserving its flexi- 
bility and elasticity; 4thly, in preventing the cracks which result from 
variations of the atmosphere when brought into use; 5Sthly, in reducing its 
inflammable and combustible characters ; and 6thly, in giving it colours and 

_ odours at once varied and enduring. M. Boucherie laid before the Academy 
several specimens prepared by this method, the examination of which was 
referred to a committee. (Atheneum, May 16. 1840.) 

The most remarkable part of this process is, the impregnation of the tree 
with the preserving substance while it is yet in a growing state. From the 
Report in Le Temps of May 7., which a correspondent has kindly sent us, 
It appears that the liquid is absorbed by the vital action of the tree while yet 
growing, or when newly cut down. Whether any thing fit to be introduced 
into general practice will be the result of these ingenious experiments, it is at 
present difficult to say. — Cond. 


Art. II. Foreign Notices. 


MADEIRA. 


FuncuHat, March 15. 1840.—I am glad to find by your letter of the 21st of 
January, that the account of my tea plantation in the mountains of this island 
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(see p. 113.) proved acceptable to you ; and I have requested your ; friend 
Dr. Lippold to see a plant of the Ceylon cinnamon in my garden in town, 
with a full crop of berries or acorns, which promises equal future advantages 
to this island, through its cultivation in the low lands, as the tea does in the 
mountains, and Dr. Lippold has taken a small branch with berries on it to 
forward it to you. 

I have had this plant about eleven years, but all my endeavours to propa- 
gate it by layers or cuttings proved abortive, and though it often gave flowers, 
it never perfected its seed till last year, ‘from which I succeeded in rearing 
fourteen young plants; and from the beautiful condition of the plant and 
berries this year, I have every reason to hope that none of them will fail to 
germinate, so that I have now little doubt that I shall succeed in forming a 
plantation of this valuable spice in this island. 

I feel much obliged for your information and suggestions regarding the 
manipulation of tea, and they entirely quadrate with my own ideas on the 
subject. The whole theory of preparing the leaves for tea is merely to de- 
stroy the herbaceous taste; and the leaves are perfect, when, like hay, they 
emit an agreeable odour ; but I confess that to roll them up for package, in 
the way they are sent from China, so far as I have been able to accomplish it, 
is so tedious and expensive, that I despair of ever getting a profitable return 
from my plantation through that means ; but I cannot fail to agree with you, 
or resist the conclusion from the many experiments which I have made, that 
much useless labour is spent in the manipulation of tea, especially in rolling 
up the large green tea leaves, which, on examination, show that each leaf is 
rolled and folded by the hands separately. Your suggestion, therefore, of 
compressing the leaves into cakes or forms, seems to be a most feasible me- 
thod of preparing them for package and preservation against humidity, the 
two great objects to be provided for; and might, I conceive, be effectually 
accomplished by a hydraulic press. Your suggestion, I think, therefore, may 
prove of the utmost advantage to the Indian government or Assam specu- 
lators, for if I cannot succeed in rolling up the leaves with the dense popu- 
lation of these mountains, which admits of my employing young women at 
about 4d., and boys and girls at about 23d. sterling per day, in that occupa- 
tion, how will it be possible in Assam to succeed, or compete with the 
overplus population and cheap labour of China. 

Compression would have a great advantage over rolling up the leaves, as it 
would take place when the leaves are perfectly dry, whereas the latter can 
never be effected except when the leaf is in a moist state; hence the neces- 
sity of roasting and re-roasting them in copper pans of a conical shape before 
embarkation, to prevent mustiness, which, from the acid of the tea acting on 
the copper, causes the astringency in all the teas sent to Europe. I have 
one of these pans, which was brought from China, and others in iron, made 
in imitation thereof, and beautifully executed and plated inside, by Mr. Harri- 
son of Liverpool. Still the trouble of rolling up any other than the small 
young leaves, which can be effected on a sort of basketwork tablet (of which 
I have one of those used in China, made of the bamboo cane), seems to me 
to be impossible to accomplish without great expense. If, however, the 
tea leaves compressed into shapes could be brought into vogue, I could pre- 
pare immense quantities at this island, and afford to sell the tea much cheaper 
than that brought from China; while it would possess the double advantage 
over the practice of rolling up the leaves, of being both more wholesome and 
better calculated for package and preservation. For as to the plants, it is 
impossible they can succeed anywhere better than they do in the moun- 
tains of Madeira; and where the Olea fragrans, the flower of which is used 
to scent the teas, the black in particular, grows with a luxuriance quite in- 
comprehensible to those who have seen it grow elsewhere, forming a small 
plant for the flower-bed in the low lands of this island, and growing up 
almost to a tree in the mountains. I have reason to believe, also, that the 
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tea plants grow here to a greater height and with greater luxuriance than they 
generally do in China. — Henry Veitch. 


’ 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 


ENGLAND. 


Tur Horticultural Féte at Chiswick, June 13.— There are few public exhibi- 
tions in the neighbourhood of the metropolis that give such universal pleasure 
as these fétes ; and the increasing number of visiters, as well as the rarity of 
the plants exhibited, fully prove that the love for horticultural science is spread 
among all classes. Saturday’s show was one of the best we ever witnessed, 
and the rarity of the kinds, and the fine specimen plants of the Orchidacez, were, 
we believe, never before equalled at any show, either in London or elsewhere. 
Among the more remarkable was a very large specimen of Aérides odorata 
Lou., covered with pendulous racemes of deliciously scented white flowers ; this 
plant is a native of China, and when in flower is commonly hung up in baskets 
in the living-rooms of the Chinese, for the sake of its odour. Saccolabium 
guttatum Lindi., and S. premorsum Lind/., both very beautiful plants with 
long crowded racemes of lilac flowers ; a new species of Coryanthes, with 
curiously spotted flowers; Burlingtonia candida Lindi., with delicate white 
blossoms ; brassias, gongoras, and peristerias, of several species, were equally 
deserving of notice. A fine plant of Cycnoches Loddigész Lindl. was in full 
beauty, and perhaps, for form, one of the most remarkable of the order. 
If the flower is inverted, the column will be found to bear a considerable 
resemblance to the arched neck of a swan, whence its generic name. Onci- 
dium Lancednum Lindl., with fine purple and green spotted flowers, is, perhaps, 
the pride of the order; and Vanda teres Lindl., with its beautiful purplish 
pink flowers, scarcely less beautiful, were in finer flower than we have ever 
seen them before. It is almost useless to attempt describing this extraor- 
dinary order of plants, which alike surprise us by the beauty of some, and the 
grotesque appearance of others ; and we can only exclaim with Milton, 


*“¢ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good.” 


The pelargoniums were much finer than usual ; those from Messrs. Cock and 
‘ Catcleugh were astonishing, from the beauty and large size of the plants, as 
well as from the immense masses of flowers they produced. Mr. Foster’s 
seedlings were also remarkable. The calceolarias it is almost needless to 
mention, as they were much the same kinds as those exhibited at the last 
show. Pentlandéa miniata, a rare and beautiful bulbous plant with scarlet 
tubules, was splendidly in flower. The various species of ixoras were, as 
usual, among the most showy plants exhibited. Two or three species of 
Gompholobium, trained over wires, were in very fine flower. Anew legumi- 
nous plant from Swan River, with spikes of purplish flowers, said to have been 
introduced by Captain Mangles, was very handsome, and quite distinct from 
anything we have yet received from that part of the world. The collections 
of cut roses were much more extensive than usual, and the competition very 
ereat. Rondelétia odorata, with finely scented orange scarlet flowers, was in 
a state of high perfection. A very large plant of Stephanotis follicularis, from 
Mrs. Lawrence, was particularly fine. It is a new climber, with fine dark 
green coriaceous leaves, and very odoriferous white flowers ; the plant 
exhibited, we believe, is the largest in the country, and we hope to see it obtain 
the attention it merits. The above-mentioned plants were among the most 
remarkable ; but on the whole, though the number of rare plants was much 
greater than at the last show, yet, from the want of those fine masses of colour 
produced by the white azaleas and scarlet epiphyllums, it was not nearly 
so striking. The company present included many of the nobility, and, it is 
ascertained, exceeded 11,000 persons. — W. A. M. London, June 15. 1840. 
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The South London Horticultural Society's Show took place June 16. in the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, and we were not a little pleased to see the gra- 
dual improvement that is going on in the Society. The pelargoniums from 
Mr. Catcleugh were, if possible, more beautiful and numerous than they were 
at the Chiswick show. Among the more remarkable were, a new seedling, not 
yet named, decidedly the richest in colour hitherto raised ; Sylph, Grand Duke, 
Gauntlet, Prima Donna, &c. The other plants worthy of notice were, fine 
specimens of Clématis Sieboldt#, Nephrodium falvum, Thunbérgia grandiflora, 
Verbena Melindres, and its varieties, alstrceemerias, &c. The cut roses were 
very numerous, and the competition severe. The whole were well arranged 
under spacious tents, and the company was large and apparently well pleased. 
—W.A. M. June 17. 1840. ; 

Mr, Read’s Hydraulic Machines. — The gardening world are greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Read, for his various inventions for throwing water on 
plants. Had he never produced anything more than his syringe, which has 
now been upwards of twenty years before the public, his services would not 
have been forgotten; but he has gone on in a course of improvement, and 
one of his latest inventions, and that which 
he says is his masterpiece, is a barrow-engine, 
which he thus describes : — 

« Fig.45.is an oval copper vessel, contain- 
ing 26 gallons, particularly adapted for large 
conservatories and forcing-houses of all de- 
scriptions. It will pass through a doorway 
2 ft. wide: its power is equal to any barrow- 
engine, and it is admirably well adapted for a 
local fire-engine. It is so portable that it 
can be carried up or down stairs by two men; 
and it may be kept in a hall, on a staircase, 
or even ina bedchamber. The valves being of 
solid metal, the machine cannot get out of 
repair, and it is consequently ready to act in 
an instant.” —J. R. 

Opening Public Gardens and Museums to all the Public.—'The Town 
Council of Liverpool has purchased the right from the proprietors of the 
Botanic Garden, of throwing it open on Sundays, and one other day in every 
week, to all the population. We sincerely hope this example will soon be 
followed in all other places where there are Botanic or Zoological Gardens, 
We should wish to see this done without delay in the case of the Zoological 
Gardens in the Regent’s Park and Surrey, and also in the case of the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden and the Horticultural Garden at Chiswick. If the whole 
of the metropolis and the immediate suburbs were put under the general ma- 
nagement of a municipal council or government, it would be the duty of that 
body to purchase certain rights from the proprietors of museums, gardens, &c., 
on behalf of the public ; and to form other places of recreation and amuse- 
ment, such as gardens, parks, &c., at the expense of their government, and 
for the benefit of all the population; and this more particularly on Sundays, 
when all who labour hard during the week generally take some recreation. 
We do not see why a rate should not be raised for maintaining a garden, as 
well as for maintaining a public school. Both are but different modes of sup-_ 
plying education; and, next to the school, we are convinced that the study 
of nature, and move particularly of plants and animals, has most effect in 
exciting the thinking faculties, and humanising both the heart and the mind. 

Nothing could have added to the satisfaction that we experienced on no- 
ticing the intentions of the proprietors of the Liverpool Botanic Gardens, 
except a motion made in parliament by Mr. Hume, to the effect that he 
intends to move an address to Her Majesty, to direct the Trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum and the National Gallery to permit those two establishments to 
be open to the public from 1 o’clock to 4 o’clock on Sundays. The public 
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are under an everlasting debt to Mr. Hume for the exertions which he is con- 
tinually making in their favour; and if he could once get the principle recog- 
nised, of the usefulness of admitting the public to all kinds of exhibitions at 
proper hours on Sundays, he would, in our opinion, do the greatest good, 
next to that of establishing a system of national education in the manner of 
some of the Continental systems, by which it would be impossible for any 
person to grow up in this country without being educated more or less in 
every branch of useful knowledge. Of some such system Mr. Hume has been 
for many years an advocate. We most sincerely hope that Mr. Hume’s ad- 
dress may be attended with the desired result; and that the queen’s advisers 
will show that they are not without sympathy for the great mass of their 
fellow-creatures. — Cond. 


SCOTLAND. 


Queen Mary’s Tree. — This memorable tree, which has braved the blast of 
centuries, yielded to the fury of the gale on Monday last. It stood at the 
east end of the village of Duddingstone, and nearly opposite Lord Abercorn’s 
park. It was, perhaps, one of the oldest thorn trees in Scotland, and of the 
largest dimensions. Its exact measurement we do not at present recollect, 


AS 


but we know that two men embracing its trunk at opposite sides could not 
make their hands meet. It was commonly called Queen Mary’s Tree, though, 
it is probable, it was planted before her reign. It formerly stood within a 
park, but on widening the carriage road about ten or twelve years ago, it was 
brought outside ; and then it seemed on its last legs, several fissures appearing 
in the trunk, through which the elements of air and water were fast consuming 
the venerable tree. The road trustees had these fissures filled up with stone 
and lime, and had it otherwise protected; but the violence of the gale on 
Monday pulled it up by the roots, laying it along, a shattered and withered 
trunk ; and thus another of the memorials of the unfortunate Mary has 
perished in the vicinity of her Holyrood. (Times, June, 1840, from an Aber- 
‘deen paper.) The thorn tree above mentioned was measured by Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder in 1818, and again in 1836 by Mr. Barnet, then curator of the 
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Caledonian Horticultural Society’s garden, for the Arboretum Britannicum. Its 
dimensions were: girt at 3 ft. above the ground 9 ft. ; at the ground 12 ft. ; 
height 43 ft.; diameter of the space covered by the branches 44: ft. Why it 
is called Queen Mary’s tree, we do not know. The tree in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh called Queen Mary’s Thorn (see fig. 46.) stands in a garden on 
the opposite side of the town, and, though it is known to be nearly 300 years 
old, is still healthy and vigorous, as our engraving indicates. It is a weeping 
variety, and is the Cratz‘gus Oxyacantha péndula regine of the Fulham 
Nursery, and other collections. — Cond. 


IRELAND. 


Belfast Botanical Society. — The Annual Meeting of this Society was held 
May 16., when reports were read from the secretary and the curator. The 
recommendation of the former Committee, unanimously approved of by the 
Generat Meeting, for the erection of a range of glass in the garden, had been 
followed by the appointment of a Sub-Committee, whose report on the prac- 
ticability of the object, and the means for accomplishing it, was received on 
the 29th of May last. The General Committee, after having duly considered 
the report, expressed a favourable opinion of the feasibility of the work, and 
turned their attention to procuring information on the most improved mode 
of constructing, heating, and ventilating the projected houses. The informa- 
tion obtained was submitted, in the form of a report, to a special General 
Meeting; a design of the intended range of glass was furnished by Charles 
Lanyon, Esq., and an estimate by Messrs. Turner and Walker, of Dublin. 
The General Meeting, on the 24th of August, was pleased to adopt the report 
and the design, and authorised the Committee to carry into effect such por- 
tion as was within the means of the Society. The Committee, accordingly, 
procured, from Messrs, Turner and Walker, an estimate for the erection of 
two houses, measuring 65 by 20 feet, which was as much of the range as came 
within their means. Mr. Lanyon having pronounced the same reasonable, the 
Committee contracted for the work. The contract, which was read to the 
meeting, stipulated for the erection and completion of the work, in accordance 
with Mr. Lanyon’s design, and in such a manner as would give entire satis- 
faction to the Society, for the sum of 1,400/. The Committee had hitherto 
been able to fulfil their engagement with the contractor, in a satisfactory man- 
ner; but they thought it right to state, that, in doing so, they were indebted 
to the liberality of some individuals of their body, in making advances beyond 
their usual contributions, which are to be provided for hereafter. The report 
went on to state, that, out of a proprietary of 370 shareholders, and 308 
subscribers, only 93, or under one seventh, as yet contributed to the building 
of the green-houses, The Committee, in their former report, might appear 
to have been over-sanguine ; but, when the above circumstance was considered, 
and the unforeseen state of the money market during the period mentioned 
taken into account, they conceived they might be excused for entertaining 
hopes which a moderate degree of cooperation, on the part of the members, 
would have realised in a very short period. The wetness of the past season 
had protracted the completion of the works at the time specified; but the 
Committee had satisfaction in reporting that one house was now ready for the 
reception of plants, and the other in rapid progress. Though their plan was 
different from that of any other in the empire [We should be greatly obliged 
to Mr. Lanyon for some account of it], persons of experience considered that 
the houses were, in every respect, calculated to answer their intended purposes 
possessing also a high degree of architectural beauty, while the general 
utility of the plant-house had in no degree been sacrificed. The Committee ~ 
hope that their exertions, in training up native youths, of respectable parents, 
to a branch of industry so little cultivated, will ultimately be duly appreciated 
by the nobility and gentlemen of the Province, whom it more immediately con- 
cerns than the manufacturing and mercantile classes, by whom the burthen of 
the establishment has been hitherto almost exclusively borne. The Committee 
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urge the advantage of procuring the attendance, in the evenings, of a respect- 
able person, to improve the grammatical education of the boys ; and the 
benefit of establishing a school in the neighbourhood of the garden (a locality 
where it is much wanted). They referred to the laudable example of the 
public gardens in Scotland, where the education of the youths does not cease 
on their becoming apprentices. With respect to expenditure, the Committee 
state that that part under the control of the curator has not exceeded the 
expense of former years, though the garden is in a much higher state of keep- 
ing. Extra-expense has, of course, been incurred, in consequence of the con- 
tract, in forming the grounds and lawn in front of the buildings, in repairing 
walks injured by carting materials, in draining and trenching the lawn in 
front of the curator’s house, in drain-tiling walks, &c.; but, when the 
greater part of these works is considered to be permanent, and when the cost 
is compared with that of other establishments, the Committee express their 
Opinion, that much credit is due to the curator for economy and anxious 
exertion to meet the wishes of his employers. As a proof of the increasing 
popularity of the garden, the report stated, that the number of visiters had 
vastly exceeded even last year’s; while the list of shareholders and annual 
subscribers had also been augmented. 

The curator’s annual report stated that, among other operations in the 
garden, since the last annual meeting, the ground in front of the new buildings 
had been levelled and prepared, to correspond with the park at the head of 
which the houses stand, so as to give the best aspect the situation admitted of. 
The line of the former cross-walk had been altered, and lowered at the west 
end, so as to give sufficient elevation to the base of the building on that side. 
Considerable additions had been made to the rockwork round the middle 
pond, now considered the most interesting spot in the garden ; and many 
strangers have pronounced this piece of rockwork the most natural they have 
seen. About 300 species of plants have been added to the British collection, 
now containing nearly 700. The natural arrangement has also been con- 
siderably increased. The ground which was formerly occupied as a nursery 
has now been converted into a garden for fruit and culinary vegetables. It 
contains three fourths of an acre, and will, consequently, afford good scope 
for rearing vegetables of the most approved sorts, and hardy fruit, besides 
affording the apprentices an opportunity of acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
horticulture and botany, as well as the cultivation of plants. At present, there 
are four highly respectable and well-conducted lads in the garden, who, it is 
expected, will soon be extremely useful to the curator, who suggests that 
they should ke supplied with a collection of books similar to those used in 
other botanical establishments. The exotic arboretum, formed two years since, 
is in a state of perfect health, and many of the plants flowering beautifully. 
The curator had visited Dublin, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, and added consi- 
derably to the collections, from public and private botanical institutions in 
these places, with which the most friendly intercourse subsists. It is con- 
sidered, that by these additions, and the numerous donations receiving, the 
Belfast Botanic Garden bids fair to hold a place with most other collections in 
the kingdom. During the past year, the number of visiters, including those 
present at the midsummer féte, amounted nearly to 50,000, among whom were 
strangers of distinction, from various parts of the world. 

Mr. J. Montgomery stated, as evidence of the increasing popularity of the 
garden, that, from 29th April, 1839, till the 29th Feb. 1840, a period of little 
more than ten months, the visiters amounted to 29,578. 

Mr. Robert Patterson made a suggestion, for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee, that respectable tradesmen, with their wives and families, should be 
admitted into the garden, on one evening in the week, for two or three months 
of the summer, on the recommendation of a subscriber, and on payment of 
such trifling sum for admission as should be within their means. It was decided, 
however, that this meeting had no power to press a rule on the subject, as one 
of the fundamental rules of the Society would be infringed by it. (WVorthern 
Whig, May 19. 1840.) 
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Art. 1V. Botanical Garden (Kew). 


COPY of the Report made to the Committee appointed by the Lords of 
the Treasury in January, 1838, to enquire into the Management, &c., of the 
Royat Garpens, by Dr, Lindley, Professor of Botany, who, at the request 
of the Committee, made an actual Survey of the BoranicaL GARDEN at 
Kew, in conjunction with Messrs. Paxton and Wilson, two practical Gar- 
deners, in the Month of February, 1838. Printed by Order of the House 
of Commons in May, 1840. 


_ Tuts garden is situated on the south side of Kew Green, bounded partly 
by the walls of the royal forcing and kitchen garden, and partly by what is 
called the pleasure-ground of Kew Palace. It is reported in the official 
returns to occupy 15 acres, of which a part is arboretum, and the remainder 
filled by stoves and green-houses, borders of herbaceous plants, spaces left for 
the arrangement of green-house plants in the open air in summer, offices, 
yards, &c. 

The arboretum contains many very fine specimens of hardy exotic trees 
and shrubs; but the collection is not very extensive, and the plants are too 
much crowded ; they are mostly marked with labels, numbered, and referring 
to a private catalogue in the garden. 

The collection of herbaceous plants appeared to be inconsiderable. A 
certain number were marked with their names written on painted sticks ; 
others were unnamed ; no systematical arrangement was observable, with the 
exception of grasses, of which there is an extensive collection named. 

The stoves and green-houses have been built, with two exceptions, in the 
neighbourhcod of each other, in an irregular manner, and, apparently, from 
time to time, as occasion arose for successive additions. Some of them are 
old, but in general they are in pretty good repair. They may be described as 
follows :— 


1. A palm stove, 60 ft. long, containing, among other things, some fine 
old palm trees planted in the ground. 

2. A stove, 50 ft. long, filled with a miscellaneous collection of stove 

lants. 
: 3. A stove, 60 ft. long, with two small tanks for water plants, occupied 
by a miscellaneous assemblage of stove plants. 

4, A small span green-house, 40 ft. long, with a miscellaneous collection 
of small New Holland and Cape plants. 

5. A dry stove, 40 ft. long, in two compartments, filled with succulent 

lants. 
‘ 6. A green-house, 60 ft. long, chiefly filled with fine specimens of Cape of 
Good Hope and New Holland plants, among which are some noble banksias, 

7. A double propagating pit and hospital, 35 ft. long, with cuttings under 
bell-glasses and sick plants in one division ; ferns, orchidaceous plants, and 
some other valuable specimens in the other. 

8. A green-house, 30 ft. long, containing small Cape of Good Hope 
and New Holland plants. 

9. A “ Botany Bay” house, 110 ft. long, crowded with magnificent spe- 
cimens of New Holland and other plants, especially the former. 

10. An old stove, reported to be the first house erected in the garden, 
110 ft, long, in three divisions ; one containing noble specimens of succulent 
and other plants ; the second, a stately Zamia pingens, palms, &c. ; and the 
third, a miscellaneous set of green-house plants, together with a few forced 
flowers for nosegays. 


Many of those houses have brick pits attached to them on the outside, and 
there is a damp pit for raising seedlings in. All the houses are heated by 
separate fires, and great inconvenience appears to result from the soot pro- 
duced by so many chimneys. 

The first thing to remark upon the specimens in the houses just described 
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is, that they are excessively crowded, and some of them are out of condition 
from this circumstance. In general, however, the plants, especially those 
from New Holland, are in excellent health, clean, and well attended to; the 


general appearance of the collections was, moreover, very creditable. The - 


second subject of observation is, that a great many plants have been newly 
labelled, with their names written on painted sticks, especially in the houses 
Nos. 2. 5. and 10., but that the principal part of the collection is otherwise 
unnamed. There is, moreover, a very considerable quantity of small young 
plants in pots, many of which would be valuable for distribution. 

In the pleasure-ground is a fine old orangery, 130 ft. long, easily heated by 
the fires. It is filled with orange trees, araucarias, New Holland and other 
plants, many of which are of great size. 

In another part of the pleasure-ground, adjoining the arboretum, there has 
been recently erected an architectural green-house, 82 ft. long, 42 ft. wide, 
and 28 ft. high; it is unoccupied, a heating apparatus warmed by twelve fires, 
buried in the vaults of the building, having been only just completed. 

There is also in the garden a clerk’s office for the transaction of business, 
and stabling for the horses employed in this establishment, and that of the 
forcing and kitchen garden adjoining.! 

The director-general has a house near the garden, and a smal! dwelling is 
provided for one of the foremen. 

So far as the mere cultivation of this place is a subject of observation, it is 
due to those who have charge of it to say that it does them credit, considermg 
the crowded state of the houses, and the inadequate funds allowed for its 
support. 

It is impossible to speak of the general management in similar terms. It 
has always been maintained as the great botanical garden of this country, and, 
whether as a private or as a public establishment, it was the duty of the 
officer intrusted with its administration to render it effective to the extent of 
his means as a botanical garden, that is, as a garden of science and instruction ; 
yet no kind of arrangement (one of the first features in a botanical garden) has 
been observed ; no attempt has been made, till lately, to name the multitudes 
of rare plants it comprehends, and thus to render it a place of public utility ; 
no communication is maintained with the Colonies, nor any other thing done, 
so far as can be discovered, to fulfil the objects of its institution, except to 
raise the seeds which government collectors and other persons have profusely 
contributed, and then to take care of the plants. 

It is admitted that there is no classification observed in the garden. 

What names are to be found in the garden have been furnished by Mr. 
Smith, the foreman, and the director does not hold himself answerable for 
them. This was most particularly enquired into, and most distinctly avowed ; 
so that by far the most difficult part of the duty of the principal officer, a 
duty on the perfect execution of which the credit and utility of the garden 
essentially depends ; a duty which can only be executed properly by a man of 
high scientific attainments, aided by an extensive herbarium and considerable 
library ; this most important duty is thrust upon a foreman, paid small weekly 
wages for cultivating plants, who, whatever his zeal and assiduity may be (and 
in this case they have been such as to deserve the greatest praise), has no 
sufficient means of executing such an office. A considerable number of names 
have been very recently affixed to the plants ; and Mr. Aiton is so anxious to 
declare his opinion of their utility, that he has written the following letter 
upon the subject :— 


Royal Botanic Garden, Kew, February 22. 1838. 


Sir, To correct any misunderstanding as to my opinion of naming plants in 
the garden, I take this opportunity to state, that, for the advantage of the 
visiters generally, as well as for the instruction of the gardeners in employ, I 
consider each individual species should be distinctly and carefully labelled 
with the ascertained scientific name, &c. Iam, &c. 


To Dr. Lindley. (Signed) W. T. AITon. 
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It is difficult to reconcile this statement with the fact, that up to a recent 
period no means had been taken to carry such an object into effect. 

That no communication is maintained with colonial gardens is apparent 
.from the garden-book of deliveries, an abstract of which, from the year 1805, 
is annexed. It will be seen from this document, that since the year 1830, the 
only deliveries to colonial gardens, or in aid of the British government, have 
been one to the garden of New South Wales, and one to Lord Auckland, 
when proceeding to his government in India. Mr. Aiton states that all such 
applications have been complied with, but that the garden cannot be saddled 
with the expense of fitting up boxes for exportation. It appears, however, 
that the principal expense of such trees is defrayed by the Board of Works. 
It is well known that a great desire is felt in the Colonies to procure plants 
from this country ; it is equally well known that applications to other gardens 
for such assistance are extremely common; it is therefore singular that what 
happens so frequently elsewhere, should so seldom happen in the Botanical 
Garden of Kew. 

Visiters are unreservedly admitted to the garden daily, except on Sundays, 
and Mr. Aiton deserves credit for having exercised his power, as director- 
general, in order to secure this privilege to the public. It is, however, not 
easy to discover what advantage, except that of a pleasant walk, has been de- 
rived from the privilege in the past state of the garden. 

A supposed difficulty in obtaining from this garden any of the duplicate 
plants to be given away, has been the subject of a great deal of public dis- 
cussion for many years; and attention having been called to it by the 
Committee, very particular enquiries have been made into the truth of the 
common opinion. Mr. Aiton states that in this matter he has acted upon 
his own judgment, and by virtue of his authority as director-general of the 
royal gardens; that he has always considered the Botanical Garden a private 
establishment; that the only rule which he has observed in giving away du- 
plicates has been, to assist those who were likely to aid the garden in return; 
and that, in his opinion, it is desirable that the garden should be conducted 
upon the most liberal plan, consistent with the safety of the collections. 

Undoubtedly it has been in one sense a private garden of the crown, inas- 
much as its ordinary charges have been defrayed by the Lord Steward’s de- 
partment; but, on the other hand, all the large expenses for foreign collectors 
having been for many years paid by the Treasury or Admiralty, it must be 
considered, to a certain extent, a public garden also. 

Upon examining the book of deliveries before alluded to, and of which the 
abstract is appended to this Report, it appears that in the course of the last 
32 years there have been 28 deliveries to the British Colonies, or to persons 
residing in the foreign settlements belonging to the British Crown; 36 to 
various branches of the Royal Family; 21 to specific institutions in this 
country ; 227 to private individuals in this country; and 171 to foreigners ; 
in all 483, or about 15 a year. 

Mr. Aiton has sent the following letter in explanation of this :— 


Royal Botanic Garden, Kew, February 22. 1838. 


Sir, Agreeably to the request conveyed to me in your letter of the 20th 
instant, I send you an abstract of all deliveries contained in the garden-books, 
together with the names of the persons to whom the same were forwarded ; 
but the residences not being always inserted is the cause of several omissions 
in this particular. Many plants, seeds, and cuttings, in small quantities, have 
been given to amateurs, of which no account has been taken. It should be, 
however, particularly observed, that the royal collection has been required to 
supply great quantities of flowering and other plants in the reign of His late 
Majesty King George the Fourth, especially for the conservatories at Carlton 
House, the King’s House, Lodge at Windsor Park, the orangery at the Castle ; 
and that these supplies being only from one to another of the royal gardens, 
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many of these deliveries were not entered in the garden-books. There have 
been also considerable numbers of plants sent to the royal palaces on birth- 
days, birth-nights, and other grand entertainments, on which occasions many 
losses have been sustained. 

With this explanation of a great dispersion of plants from the Royal Botanic 
Garden, and bearing in mind that of the two collectors sent abroad in 1814, 
one was recalled in 1823, the other in 1830, by the Lords of the Treasury, 
thereby cutting off the usual resources for replenishing the losses, &c., of the 
garden, and that also within the last 10 years the allowance for keeping this 
garden being reduced nearly 600/. a year, it is evident that adequate means of 
late years have not been afforded so as to support a more extensive and more 
valuable collection; nor could a greater distribution of plants be reasonably 
expected by the public, were it generally known that the Botanic Garden at 
Kew was originally formed at the private expense of the Royal Family, and 
has been maintained up to the present time in like manner with the other 
departments of the household establisments, the estimates of the expense 
being regulated and defrayed by the Lord Steward and the Board of Green 
Cloth. Iam, &c., 

To Dr. Lindley, Sc. §c. &e. (Signed) W. T. Arron. 


It is perfectly true that the garden means have been much curtailed for the 
last 10 years ; but this seems, upon the whole, to have been advantageous to 
the public; for of the 483 deliveries in 32 years, 208 have taken place in 
those last 10 years, and the smallest number occurred in the years 1809, 1810, 
1811, 1812, 1813, and 1814, when the deliveries did not quite average five a 
year; in 1811, they amounted only to two, and at this time it may be pre- 
sumed that the garden possessed the greatest resources. 

After all the explanation that has been offered ; after allowing full weight 
to the assertion that the Botanical Garden at Kew has always been a private 
establishment ; admitting, moreover, that a larger number of plants has been 
given away than is generally supposed, and that in many cases applications for 
plants have been liberally complied with, which is undoubtedly the fact, it 
really does seem impossible to say that it has been conducted with that 
liberality or anxiety to promote the ends of science, and to render it useful 
to the country, which it is usual to meet with in similar institutions elsewhere. 

So far as the Lord Steward’s department is concerned, the Botanical 
Garden at Kew is a dead weight upon the civil list ; for, unconnected as it is 
with any of the palaces now occupied as royal residences, it has become a 
mere magazine of materials, very valuable, no doubt, with which to stock the 
other royal gardens : it would require a very large outlay of money to render 
it at all suitable for a royal pleasure-ground, and it does not appear to be 
wanted, now that Buckingham House has become the London palace, with a 
fine garden to it : moreover, the public will always expect that the only ex- 
tensive botanical garden in the country should be available for public purposes. 
It is therefore recommended that the Lord Steward be relieved from the 
burden of this garden, unless it should be Her Majesty’s pleasure to retain it. 

If the Botanical Garden of Kew is relinquished by the Lord Steward, it 
should either be at once taken for public purposes, gradually made worthy of 
the country, and converted into a powerful means of promoting national 
‘science, or it should be abandoned. It is little better than a waste of money 
‘to maintain it in its present state, if it fulfils no intelligible purpose, except 
that of sheltering a large quantity of rare and valuable plants. 

The importance of public Botanical Gardens has for centuries been re- 
cognised by the governments of civilised states, and at this time there is no 
European nation without such an establishment, except England. The most 
wealthy and most civilised kingdom in Europe offers the only European 
example of the want of one of the first proofs of wealth and civilisation. 
France, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, Russia, Hanover, Holland, not to mention 
smaller goyernments, have all botanical gardens, liberally maintained with 
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‘public funds ; and, what is more curious, Dublin and Edinburgh have similar 
establishments, to which grants of public money have been liberally furnished ; 
but London has nothing, except a small garden at Chelsea, maintained by the 
funds of a private corporation. It has usually happened that botanical gardens 
have been established to meet the wants of universities ; and so long as 
London was not the seat of a university, the necessity of establishing a public 
botanical garden was less pressing than it is at present. Now that a great 
number of students are annually collected in London for the purpose of study, 
it has become indispensable that such means of instruction as a botanical 
garden affords should be provided. It appears, from returns obtained from 
the Society of Apothecaries, that annually, on an average of the last three 
years, as many as 433 medical students have been registered as attending 
lectures on botany in London: they are compelled to attend these lectures, 
not only by the Apothecaries’ Society and the College of Surgeons, but by 
the regulations of the army and navy; and yet this large number of young 
men studying the most important of professions, is practically deprived of the 
advantages of referring to a botanical garden, without which it is impossible 
that their studies can be prosecuted efficiently. It is true that there is a 
Botanical Garden at Chelsea belonging to the Apothecaries’ Society, but it is 
not to be expected that the funds of such a corporation, however liberally 
disposed it may be, should suffice for the maintenance of such a botanical 
garden as the wants of students render necessary. 

But this is only one out of many reasons why a National Botanical Gar- 
-den should be maintained by Government near London. 

There are many gardens in the British Colonies and dependencies: such 
establishments exist in Calcutta, Bombay, Saharunpur, in the Isle of France, 
at Sydney, and in Trinidad, costing many thousands a year: their utility is 
very much diminished by the want of some system under which they can all 
be regulated and controlled. They are in a similar condition to the Royal 
Forcing and Kitchen Gardens already disposed of ; there is no unity of pur- 
pose among them; their objects are unsettled ; their powers wasted, from not 
receiving a proper direction ; they afford no aid or assistance to each other, 
and it is to be feared, in some cases, but little to the countries in which they 
-are established ; and yet they are capable of conferring very important benefits 
upon commerce, and of conducing essentially to colonial prosperity. 

A National Botanical Garden would be the centre around which all those 
minor establishments should be arranged; they should be all under the con- 
trol of the chief of that garden, acting in concert with him, and through him 
with each other, reporting constantly their proceedings, explaining their wants, 
receiving their supplies, and aiding the mother country in every thing that is 
useful in the vegetable kingdom. Medicine, commerce, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and many valuable branches of manufacture, would derive considerable 
advantages from the establishment of such a system. ; 

From a garden of this kind, Government would always be able to obtain | 
authentic and official information upon points connected with the establish- 
ment of new colonies; it would afford the plants required on those occasions, 

without its being necessary, as is now the case, to apply to the officers of 
_ private establishments for advice and assistance. 

Such a garden would be the great source of new and valuable plants to be 
introduced and dispersed through this country ; it would be a powerful means 
of increasing the pleasure of those who already possess gardens, and, what is 
far more important, it would undoubtedly become an efficient instrument in 
refining the taste, increasing the knowledge, and augmenting the amount of 
rational pleasures of that important class of society, to provide for the in- 
struction of which has become so great and wise an object with the present 
enlightened administration. 

Purposes like these could not be effectually accomplished with such a place 
-as the Botanical Garden of Kew now is. The present establishment would, 
however, form an admirable foundation ; and the facility of reaching it, either 
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by land or water, renders it impossible to select a better site in the vicinity of 
the metropolis. 

To make it effective, it should be enlarged by the increase of at least 30 
acres from the pleasure-grounds of Kew. Considerable additions should be 
made to the houses ; every thing should be systematically arranged and named ; 
there should be distinct departments, both in the open air, and in houses, for 
medicinal, economical, and agricultural plants; nurseries would be required 
for the propagation of plants for Government exportation, or for public pur- 
poses; gratuitous lectures should be given upon botany in a popular form, 
but not as a regular academical course ; the most beautiful specimens of the 
vegetable kingdom should be carefully preserved for exhibition ; in short, the 
Garden should be perfectly adapted to the three branches of instruction, ex- 
hibition, and supply. 

There is no sort of difficulty in effecting all this, and more, except the 
cost. To render it perfectly effective, would certainly not cost altogether at 
the utmost above 20,000/.; 4,000/. a year would certainly pay for the main- 
tenance afterwards, exclusive of repairs, and towards this sum it is not at all 
improbable that the Apothecaries’ Society might be disposed to contribute, pro- 
vided such an arrangement were made as would satisfy them that the objects 
of their garden at Chelsea, in that case to be abandoned, would be fulfilled. 

It is inconceivable that Parliament would refuse the money for this pur- 
pose if the Garden were really remodelled with a view to such objects as those 
just described. 

The only difficulty that is anticipated in the working of such an establish- 
ment is, the manner of distributing the plants through the country, and this is 
certainly an embarrassing subject. 

There now exists so great an eagerness to procure new and beautiful plants, 
that to give the public any thing like a right to ask for duplicates from Kew, 
would be to make a signal for a general scramble, which might end in the 
destruction of all that is valuable in the establishment; or if the officer in 
charge of the Garden had firmness enough to resist powerful applications on 
the one hand, and equally powerful demands upon the other, he would pro- 
bably find the charge so disagreeable as to be disgusted with it, or he would 
be driven to make an unwilling compromise between his duty and the difficul- 
ties of his position. 

At the same time, nothing can justify the present system in a public garden. 

It has been proposed to sell the duplicate plants: so long as the Garden 
remains in the Lord Steward’s department, it is impossible to sanction such 
a measure, which would be incompatible with the dignity of the Crown; but 
if the Garden is placed under the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, 
&c., the objection is not only removed, but the plan becomes, upon the whole, 
the least objectionable of any, and in that case such a system as the following 
might be adopted :— 


1. To secure at least two specimens for the garden. 

2. To supply Her Majesty’s gardens. 

3. To sell by auction annually all disposable duplicates. It is of course 
impossible to say what income would be derived from this, but the value of 
the plants would much depend upon the opinion the public might entertain of 
the chief officer of the garden, whose business it would be to determine the 
names of the plants to be sold. 

4. To propagate nothing except what is wanted for Government purposes, 
and so far as the raising new plants from seeds can be called propagation. 


In addition to this, there should be vested in the chief officer of the Garden 
a power of making exchanges with private individuals in this country at any 
time, and also with foreign gardens, after the wants of the British public are 
satisfied. j 

If Parliament were to grant a sum for rendering Kew a great national gar- 
den, Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods, &c., would be relieved from a 
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considerable annual burden ; for it appears that since the year 1834 inclusive, 
the cost of repairs, &c. has been as follows :-— 


ES 3 ah 28 Ss Gh 

1834 - - 497 11 0 1836 - - 881 4 
— - - 483 15 0 — = - 4,183 18 4 
1835 - - 825 48 1837 - - 449 00 
— = - 621 00 —_— 
£7,941 13 0 


”_— 


and the charge of ordinary repairs is not at all likely to.be diminished under 
any arrangement, except that of entire renovation. 

As there is no necessity for effecting alterations in this Botanical Garden 
otherwise than gradually, no sudden burthen need be thrown upon the public 
on that account. 


\ 


Art. V. The West London Gardeners’ Association for mutual 
Instruction. 


Monbay Evening, Feb. 17. 1840. — Mr. Shearer brought forward his paper 
“ On the Culture of Mushrooms.’ We would recommend to have a house 
built for the purpose at the back of a pine stove, hot-house, or any other, 
building, of dimensions according to the quantity required. The house in 
which he has grown mushrooms with the greatest success was 10 ft. inside the 
walls, with a row of shelves 34 ft. wide on each side, a space in the middle 
3 ft. wide for a double flue. The first shelf was 2 ft. above the level of the flue, 
and 18 in. between the top and bottom of each of the shelves above that; the 
shelves were 10 or 12 inches deep. The flues were the height of six bricks laid 
flatways, and Sin. wide inside, leaving between them a cavity of 4:in.; the 
whole was covered with flagstones. Cast-iron ventilators were put in about 
3 ft. apart up the centre, to allow the heated air to ascend from the cavities 
between the flues, which run parallel with the shelves the whole length of the 
house, and return by the back wall to the chimney over the fireplace. The 
door was at one end of the house, and light was admitted from windows in 
the roof. The materials he preferred were horse-droppings, which had not 
_ been exposed to wet or to fermentation, but collected from the stable with a 
quantity of short litter sufficient to raise the temperature of the bed to about 
65°, to be firmly rammed when put on the shelves about 8 or 10 inches deep, but 
if dung is scarce, 6 in. will do; in two or three days it will be fit to spawn. 
For procuring spawn plentifully, he would recommend any of the three 
following methods. In the month of June to take small pieces of spawn, to 
place them in communication with the droppings which have been left in places 
where brood mares and other horses had been kept ; in September following, 
plenty of spawn will generally be found superior to any in bricks. Secondly, 
by putting a little spawn among the dung in melon or cucumber pits or frames ; 
in September, when the crops are cleared away, as much spawn could be taken 
out as would give a plentiful supply during the following winter, with a suffi- 
ciency left in the frames or pits to produce a good crop, by keeping on the 
lights, by watering them if dry, and by covering with hay, which would give a 
supply until they were produced in the forcing-house. Thirdly, he would 
procure a supply by laying some well-dried horse-droppings in one of the 
shelves in the house in the summer, and spawning it afterwards, it would 
produce a plentiful supply. The best spawn was known by a sharp acid mush- 
room-like smell. He preferred the spawn that had the appearance of mouldi- 
ness to that which appeared like threads, as he considers when it is in that 
staté its vegetative powers are partly exhausted. When spawning the bed, he 
lays small pieces in holes 2in. deep and about 6 in. apart, then well rams it, 
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and allows it to remain a fortnight, when the spawn will have spread through 
the dung. About 1 in. thick of fresh dung to be placed over the whole, then 
covered with loam, the top spit of an old sheep pasture repeatedly turned 
over before using, if a little sandy the better; or the loam from an old melon 
frame, about 2in. deep with the screenings, and 1 in. more of the finer sort, 
well rammed, but not made smooth or plastered, as water, when it is 
necessary to be given, would pass off too rapidly. The temperature of the 
house to be kept the first week at 55°, the following week at 58°, to increase 
it the third week to 60°, which is sufficiently high, ‘unless mushrooms would 
be wanted in a short time, when the temper ature may be raised to 70°, with a 
covering of hay 6in. deep. He always used water the same temperature as 
the house, giving it often but a little at each time, when the beds by their 
dryness were observed to want it. When growing mushrooms in beds, he 
would prepare his dung in the same manner as recommended for the house, 
with the addition of a little fresh dung when making up the bed, with wood 
faggots at the bottom about 2ft. high ; the bed to run east and west with an 
angle of 45°, as the north will produce in succession after the south aspect; the 
dung, 18 in. deep, to be mixed up with about one fourth light turfy loam ; when 
spawned, to be covered with straw, which may be removed on fine dry days. 

Mr. Stanley considered mushrooms could best be grown in a humid atmo- 
sphere. He did not approve of such a high temperature as Mr. Shearer re- 
commended. He saw a bed made in the usual way with well-prepared dung 
and horse-droppings, which was spawned on the 20th of November, and did 
not produce until the first week in April, from which a large supply was regu- 
larly gathered for a long time afterwards. 

Mr. Fish considered the subject was well worthy the attention of gardeners, 
as he is aware that in many places it was found difficult to produce them. He 
has grown mushrooms abundantly by preparing in May equal quantities of 
horse-droppings and cow-dung ; when well dried, to be spawned and then 
covered with littery manure ; air and light to be admitted freely, by which 
they grow strong, and acquire a rich flavour. He saw spawn produced in 
melon frames in the way recommended by Mr. Shearer, which kept good for 
many years. 

Mr. Stanley would recommend fresh spawn for general use. 

Mr. Fish was certain that mushroom spawn would keep good for three or 
four years, but its vegetative powers are easily destroyed either by too much 
heat, or by too much wet. 

Mr. Grover used spawn which was made four years, and produced an 
abundant crop. For making spawn he preferred sandy loam, cow-dung, horse- 
droppings, and a little road-scrapings. When sufficiently worked together, it is 
then formed into bricks; whiie soft, a few holes to be made in it to receive the 
spawn ; when the bed is spawned, to be covered over 2 in. thick with any stiff 
loamy soil. 

Mr. Thomas Keane used horse-droppings, loam, and cut hay, which, when 
well incorporated, were formed into bricks 10 in. long, 6 in. broad, and 3 in. 
deep, spawned in the usual manner, left twenty-four days before using, in 
a temperature from 60° to 65°. The same spawn was piled up in a dry loft, 
was used for four years, and the last bricks were as productive as the first. 
He has grown fine mushrooms on shelves, as reeommened by Mr. Shearer, 
with the temperature of the house from 55° to 60°. 

Mr. Wragg agreed with Mr. Fish, that mushroom spawn can be kept good 
for many years. He always made, at one time, a supply to serve him for 
four or five years. As variations of temperature would more or less affect 
it, he stored it inaback shed, with power to admit or exclude air according 
to the changes of the seasons. 

Mr. Fish always kept the temperature of his houses at 60°, made excellent 
spawn, thoroughly impregnated in fourteen days, and has grown fine crops on 
dung beds in a vinery. 

Mr. Grover considered open windows were necessary to give air every three 
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or four days to the house ; that gentle syringings every two or three days, and 
a slight covering of hay, were conducive to the growth of the mushroom. 

Mr. Fish believed that the nearer we imitated the works of nature, the 
more successful would be our operations ; and that the more substantial a bed 
is made, the more juicy and better would be the produce. 

Mr. Caie agreed with Mr. Fish in the observations just made, and in refer- 
ence to that subject, he always observed that mushrooms were found more 
plentifully after rain, and that showery after warm weather was the cause of 
producing them. He has grown mushrooms on shelves, by filling them in 
succession with well-prepared dung, and spawned, by which he produced a 
regular supply nearly all the year round. He has known gentlemen’s places 
where the gardeners rarely succeeded in growing mushrooms. 

Mr. Massey considered any adhesive soil fit for making the brick, but would 
give the preference to loam. He always made the best spawn with horse- 
droppings, cow-dung, and loam; he has kept it for nine years. He always 
observed the new spawn, when used, to run quicker ; and that an increase 
of temperature was necessary to excite the old, which he found as productive 
as thenew. When the bricks were formed, and while soft, he made holes and 
inserted small pieces of spawn, which very soon impregnated the whole. He 
did not think that Mr. Shearer, however anxious he might be to obtain 
mushrooms, would succeed by raising the temperature to 70° ; he never allowed 
fire heat to raise his house above 50° or 55°. He was opposed to the admission 
of light, which he is sure is injurious to the mushroom. 

Mr. Thomas Keane agreed with Mr. Massey in the advantage of excluding 
the light, and also with Mr. Grover in the benefit derived from syringing. 

Mr. Stanley had preserved spawn for seven years, and was one season un- 
successful in growing them, although the bed was made with the same materials 
and attention as in other years. 

A general conversation then took place, and from the answers given to the 
many enquiries made on the subject, the failure was attributed to a combina- 
tion of circumstances which cannot always be controlled by the best practical 
gardeners. 

Mr. W. Keane believed, from his practice, and which was generally cor- 
roborated by the observations that were made by the members who preceded 
him in the discussion, that mushrooms are best grown in places excluded 
from the light, and then detailed the practice adopted by the growers in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, who supplied the market during the whole year with 
mushrooms grown in quarries, where the same beds served for many seasons, 
with the addition of a little fresh dung mixed three or four inches deep, to 
enliven the bed for the spawn the better to work. He also agreed with the 
opinions so generally expressed, of the advantages of gentle syringings to 
create a dew, which, by its genial influence, is certain to increase the supply. 

Mr. Shearer, in his reply, entered at length into a full explanation of all his 
practices, as detailed in his paper. 


Art. VI. Retrospective Criticism. 


MoisTENING the Air of Hot-houses by Steam.— In p. 189. I find an article 
on “ Moistening the Air of Hot-houses,” by T. Appleby, dated February 15, 
1840, in which he states that he had admitted steam into the orchide- 
ous house for nearly two months. If so, he must have commenced its 
admission about the middle of December, at which period I should have 
thought such treatment would have been injurious to the plants, as tend- 
ing to force or excite them too prematurely. In this, however, I may be 
wrong ; but I never admit the steam, much moisture, or increase the heat in 
the house beyond 65° or 70°, until the beginning or middle of February, 
according to the state of the weather; I merely mention this circumstance, as _- 
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probably an error in the periods may have occurred. I wish Mr. Appleby 
had given some information respecting the size, shape, and dimensions of his 
boiler. The weight, 80 lb. “ with taps included,” does not convey any idea 
of either; neither does he give the size of his house. These particulars 
might be of considerable advantage to any person wishing to pursue the same 
mode of treating their plants. 

I therefore take the liberty of giving you the manner by which I create 
a humid atmosphere for my orchideous epiphytes; fully aware of the advan- 
tage they derive from this system, in every instance save one; and in that 
particular I must take the liberty of differing from Mr. Appleby. Ido so 
with great diffidence, and with the hope that he may be induced, by some 
future remarks on this subject, to enable me to overcome the only difficulty 
and imperfection which I conceive exists in the admission of steam. 

To quote Mr. Appleby’s words, “ The most delicate flowers are not in- 
jured, nor their duration shortened.” I unfortunately have found that 
several flower-buds have been so injured as to turn quite yellow and sickly, 
and drop off a few days before they ought to have expanded. This has 
occurred with the catasetums and cattleyas, and several of the oncidiums 
have had “ their periods of duration shortened.” The same injury has 
occurred to some stove plants, which { introduced amongst the epiphytes. 
This I now remedy by removing the flowering plants at a proper period to a 
dry house. On the other hand, there are several which do not appear to be 
affected by it. At the same time that I regret this, I am well repaid by the 
rapid and luxuriant growth of the plants, and by the number of pseudo-bulbs 
they have and are now forming. Those plants which two years ago were 
small, weak, and sickly, have now become large and healthy, and have thrown 
up three, four, and five shoots; and next year many of them will be what 
may be called fine specimens. Added to the modified steam they receive during 
a considerable portion of the night, particularly in warm weather, which may 
be said to be analogous, in a great measure, to their heavy native nightly dews, 
I frequently syringe overhead with tepid water, generally twice a week, and 
sometimes oftener. This I am induced to do, as I find the material in which 
they are potted is not much affected by the steam, being only superficially moist. 

My plants are placed on platforms of white Yorkshire flags, and the pots 
are packed round with flakes of fresh moss, which gives the house a very 
pleasing appearance, and retains a great deal of moisture. The flags also 
absorb much of the water used in syringing, and keep up a constant humidity, 
particularly in warm weather, by gentle evaporation, which is grateful to the 
plants. I would recommend Mr. Appleby to introduce a plant of the Cojéa 
occidentalis (Tetramérium odoratissinum Spreng.) into his house ; it seems to 
thrive particularly well in that atmosphere, and its rich and luxuriant dark 
green foliage is highly ornamental. 

It is now three years since I put up a steam boiler, attached to a small 
pine-house, and having experienced the decided advantage derived from a 
humid atmosphere, in swelling off the grapes and pines, as well as the healthy 
appearance, cleanliness, and growth of the few stove-plants in the house, I 
placed a boiler to every house except the green-house. In February, 1838, 
for the same reason given by Mr. Appleby, to create a moist atmosphere in 
the orchideous house, which is 22 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, I attached a boiler to it. 

The boiler is of metal 2 ft. 6 in. long, by 2 ft. wide, 1 ft. 3in. deep, and 2 in. 
thick, inside measure ; and it diminishes 2 in. from top to bottom on the four 
sides. The flanche round the boiler projects 22 in. ; the cover is flat, and 
Lin. thick, with the usual holes, which I drill in the situations best suited for 
the safety-valve, steam-pipe, supply-pipe, and gauge-cocks. There is also a 
hole cast in the centre of the lid 8in. by 4in., oval in form, to clean out the 
boiler when requisite. The cover is fastened on the flanche of the boiler by 
bolts and nuts, and the joining made good with iron cement, composed of 
borings of metal, sulphur, and saltpetre. This makes the boiler steam-tight. 

The boiler is set over the fire which heats the house (as I continue to 
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prefer the smoke-flue), and the steam is admitted into the house by means of 
a stop-cock at pleasure, or to whatever extent is deemed desirable. There 
is a damper in the flue, which in hot weather, when the moisture is particu- 
larly desirable, turns off the fire and prevents it circulating through the flues, 
and increasing the temperature of the house. At other times, the fuel 
required to heat the house boils the water, the steam from which, if not 
admitted into the house, escapes through the safety-valve. 

There is a shelf of Yorkshire flag in the front of the house, one foot wide, 
supported on inch-round iron bars; and under this shelf, near the front edge 
of it, runs the steam-pipe, perforated at every foot with small holes, less 
than 4, of an inch. The pipe is inch bore. I first used a lead pipe, but 
soon found the expansion and contraction so great, that it got out of shape, 
and occasioned so great a lodgment of condensed vapour in various places, as 
to rather impede the entrance of the steam. I then substituted the gun-barrel 
gas-pipes, and find they answer admirably.—John Lyons. Ladiston, Mullingar, 
May 26. 1840. 

The Construction of Mr, Penn’s Hot-houses.— From some expressions in 
our account of Mr. Penn’s mode of heating and ventilating (p. 120—128.), it 
has been thought that it was not requisite to have either the sloping sashes of 
the roof, or the upright sashes of the front, to open. A very little reflection, 
however, will convince any one that Mr. Penn’s mode of ventilating can onl 
be effective while artificial heat is being applied ; and, consequently, that in 
houses heated by his mode, as well as in all other houses heated artificially, 
provision must be made for ventilating during the hottest summer months, 
when artificial heat is not wanted. From this, it will, we trust, be clearly 
understood, that Mr, Penn’s mode of warming and ventilating requires no 
deviation whatever from the usual mode of constructing the roofs, fronts, and 
ends of hot-houses.— Cond. 

The Elton and Black Eagle Cherries. (p. 264.)—The Elton is a very fine 
cherry, and deserves a place in every gentleman’s garden ; but as to the Black 
Eagle, another of the cherries raised by the late Mr. Knight, it is not a merry 
(merise), certainly, but it is, notwithstanding all that has been said to the 
contrary in your Magazine (p. 264.), a small cherry : nor, though small, is it 
good; for a poorer, more vapid fruit was never produced. It is, however, 
a free-growing tree and a tolerable bearer. I have both the Elton and Black 
Eagle in my garden, near Liverpool, and the account I give of their qualities 
is the result of experience.—T. R. Liverpool, May 28. 1840. 

When matters of this kind are related by a correspondent who does not give 
his name publicly, he ought at least to give it to the conductor confidentially. 
— Cond. 


ArT. VII. Queries and Answers. 


A cLOTHY Substance, white above and greenish beneath.—I take the liberty of 
sending you a specimen of a curious natural production, which has been this 
year found covering some meadows, near an estate of Lord Radnor’s in Berk- 
shire. It was found on the receding of the waters, after the long-continued 
floods of last winter and spring, on some meadow land near Lechlade and 
Fairford in Gloucestershire. The quantity covered in one large mass, without 
any interruption, was as much as ten or twelve acres in one piece. No such 
appearance has ever been seen or heard of before, though the same land has 
been flooded almost every year. The substance was so adhesive that the 
farmers tried ploughing and harrowing it but in vain; the only way of getting 
rid of it was by pulling it off like a plaster. As many as four or five meadows 
have been covered with the enclosed clothy substance, and what is singular is, 
that some of these meadows had not been under water any part of the winter. 
A somewhat similar substance was said to have fallen in a field somewhere 
in Prussia last year, and I saw a'specimen of that. It was very like the 
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enclosed, but not so thick, and of a greyish colour. This material is so thick, 
that a gentleman, a neighbour of Lord Radnor’s, has had a waistcoat made of 
it. The specimen sent has been taken from the ground for above six weeks. 
Any information you can give me respecting this singular production will be 
most thankfully received. Small pieces of the filmy white scum have often 
been found in the low lands and ditches in the same neighbourhood, but 
nothing at all of this kind. The green side was next the ground. — L. R. 
Grosvenor Street, May 30. 1840. 

The substance sent was about 6 in. square, and a quarter of an inch thick ; 
white and cottony above, like a piece of fleecy hosiery, and on the under side 
green, exactly like fresh conferva, with some withered blades of grass and 
other extraneous matters mixed with it. This green side was evidently that 
which had been next the surface of the ground, and the grass, &c., had adhered 
to it when it was torn off. The upper side had become white, in consequence 
of being bleached by the sun, as is frequently the case with the conferva on 
the sides of ditches and ponds, during summer, after the water has been some 
time drained out of them. We sent a specimen of this substance to the Rey. 
M. J. Berkeley, and the following is an extract from his letter :— 

“T am sorry that I cannot give you any very definite information on the 
substance of which you transmitted mea specimen. I have very frequently 
seen over meadows, after the floods have subsided, a coat of a similar substance, 
but not beautifully bleached as your specimen. I suspect that it is Conférva 
rivularis, which, when dry, scarcely differs under the microscope ; but, if so, 
the mass cannot, I should think, have arisen from plants washed out of the 
main stream, but from individuals that have vegetated on the spot, the flood 
having probably been of long duration. I cannot say, however, that I have 
ever seen Conférva rivularis grow in such a situation ; but I know not to what 
other species to refer it. I do not think there is more than one species of 
Conférva in the substance ; but there are a few individuals of Clostérium, 
Vorticélla, Gomphonéma, Scenedismus, Bacillaria, Oscillatoria, Fragillaria, 
&c., but none in a very good condition. If I remember right, the substance 
found in Russia and Prussia consisted principally of those minute algze which 
resemble infusoria.— MV. J. Berkeley. King’s Cliffe, Warnsford, June 10. 1840.” 

Stock for the Moorpark Apricot ; im answer to J. W. D., at p. 280. — 
Generally, throughout the county of Leicester, apricot trees, that are planted 
by the side of a dwelling, rarely die in that sudden manner I have witnessed 
them do in gardens. I have often felt humbled when passing these fine 
specimens, to think that we could not compete with them; the trees in our 
gardens dying yearly off by large branches, whilst theirs are annually pro- 
ducing fine crops, and the trees rarely dying, except from old age.. These 
trees are pruned and nailed by men who in general can have but an imperfect 
knowledge of the constitution of plants. Ihave thought the cause of their 
dying in our gardens arises from a bruise; for gardeners of this sort are in 
general more careful with their trees than we are. There is not that straining 
and twisting exercised by them, to give the tree the artistical appearance 
which many of us of the “new school” think is requisite. — W. Brown. 
Merevale, June 5. 1840. 

A new System of cultivating Frame Potatoes.— Covent Garden Market. Frame 
potatoes were plentiful enough, but owing to a new system of cultivating this 
universal and indispensable root, by planting them in the autumn in a peculiar 
soil, and keeping the beds warm by rich dung, and impervious to frost, 
the potatoes produced in frames are in less demand, and scarcely at a re- 
munerating price, whilst those planted in the autumn are sold freely at 4d. or 
6d. per |b., and pay well. (Jorn. Chron., May 25. 1840.) Can you or any of 
your. correspondents give an account of the mode of culture above mentioned, 
stating what are the peculiarities of the soil referred to, and what the mode 
of keeping the beds warm by rich dung, &c.— 7. R. Liverpool, May 28. 1840. 
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: ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art. I. Notice of a Visit to Eyewood and Presteign. By J. B. W. 


Evewoop, the seat of the Earl of Oxford, is about two miles 
from the town of Kington, near the northern confines of Here- 
fordshire. In the days of its splendour this must have been a 
noble place, the house and every thing about it being on the 
most extensive scale; and at that time no expense was spared 
in keeping it in the highest order: for a number of years, how- 
ever, the place has been gradually going to decay, the flower- 
garden having been planted with potatoes, the lawn turned into 
a hay field, and the park applied solely to agricultural uses. Yet, 
even now, there is an air of magnificence about it, which strikes 
one most forcibly when viewing for the first time the ancient- 
looking mansion, backed by a wooded hiil, and surrounded by 
an extensive park, through which an avenue leads up to the 
boundary of the pleasure-ground, in the direction of the prin- 
cipal front. This pleasure-ground contains many fine evergreens, 
especially on the west side of the house, where they are massed 
and intermixed with water in the most picturesque manner. At- 
tached to a part of the building there is a plant-house in the old 
style, from the front of which the water and trees above-men- 
tioned have a beautiful appearance; the park also is overlooked, 
and several views of distant scenery obtained, from this and other 
parts of the pleasure-ground. ‘The flower-garden (now about 
to be restored) was situated at one end of this green-house, and 
formed a termination to the grounds in that direction. A walk 
winding among shrubs and trees leads from the pleasure-ground 
to the extensive kitchen-garden, which is excellently situated both 
as to convenience and shelter, but, not having been regularly 
worked for many years, it will require much additional labour to 
bring it into a high state of cultivation. A long range of glass 
occupies the back wall of one of the divisions of the kitchen- 
garden. One of the houses isa late vinery ; two are appropriated 
to pine plants, having vines trained to the rafters; and two are 
peach-houses, in which the trees are whitewashed with lime in 
the manner of Mr, Paxton at Chatsworth, noticed in a previous 
1840. Avucusr. cc 
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number of this Magazine. ‘The reason assigned by Mr. Ker 
for this practice is, that it causes the buds to break better, while 
Mr. Paxton whitewashes to ripen the wood. I think, however, 
that the only real good such a dressing can do, is to check the 
increase of insects, and it would probably be an effectual cure 
for the brown coccus, often so troublesome in peach-houses. Some 
of the wall-trees, as pears and morello cherries, are very good; 
others, as the apricot and peach, very bad; but in every “place 
where I have been, with one or two exceptions, the peach trees 
look unusually ill, the last wet and sunless summer having im- 
perfectly ripened the young wood, which, in consequence, gums 
and dies. 

It appears to me that the evil influence of an ungenial season 
might in a great degree be counteracted by a proper formation 
of the border, by which the roots of a tree might be kept under 
almost as much control as its top. 

Formerly it was, and frequently is even now, the practice in 
making wall borders, to take out or to trench the ground 3, 4, 
or 5 feet deep, and from 8 ft. to 12 ft. wide; and then, if the situa- 
tion were low, or the subsoil wet, to make a single drain along the 
front, parallel to the walk. In such borders the trees grow and 
bear comparatively well, so long as their roots remain near the 
surface; in a few years, however, the roots begin to dive down- 
wards, meeting with no obstruction, but rather encouragement 
(the best soil in trenched borders being at the bottom), and 
finding at all times an abundant supply of moisture; and the trees 
soon acquire a luxuriant, and consequently a sterile, habit, which 
the severe winter pruning to which strong-growing wall-trees are 
usually subjected, confirms and increases rather than restrains. 
Where a case of this nature occurs, it would be well to try the 
radical remedy of ‘* cutting off the supplies,” by taking the trees 
entirely up, and replanting them near the surface, carefully giy- 
ing the roots as nearly a horizontal direction as possible; this, 
however, would only be a temporary cure, calculated to check 
redundant growth for a few years, but not permanently, as the 
roots would get too deep again if not prevented by a substratum 
of some impenetrable material, which it would then perhaps be 
impracticable to apply. Instead of those deep and narrow pits 
which defeat their own end, I would have the borders for peach, 
apricot, cherry, and plum trees 15 ft. wide; for pear or apple 
trees, 18 ft. In depth, no border, under ordinary circumstances, 
need exceed 2 ft. 6 in. at the wall, deepening with an even slope 
to 3ft. at the walk; parallel to which, if the situation is low, 
or the subsoil retentive, a good tile drain should be constructed 
1 ft. deeper than the bottom of the border, and filled up with 
rough stones, of which a layer 6in. thick (covered by a few 
inches of leaves to prevent the soil from filling the interstices) 
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should be spread equally over the bottom of the border. Where 
the subsoil is dry, of course drainage is not necessary ; and the 
layer of stones might be reduced to 3 or 4 inches in thickness, its 
only but highly important use being to prevent the roots from 
penetrating deeper than their assigned boundary. Again, in 
very wet situations, 9 or 10 inches of stones would be required to 
insure proper drainage, thus varying the relative depth of soil 
and stones according to local circumstances, the principle to be 
acted upon being to keep the roots of the trees near the surface, 
and comparatively dry. Such a bed of well-chosen soil (good 
strong loam, without dung) would be amply sufficient for the 
healthy maintenance of the trees; and the roots, having plenty 
of space for horizontal extension, would never, to any injurious 
degree, penetrate through the substratum. Deep digging must 
be avoided; the borders should therefore be cropped with shallow- 
rooting vegetables, such as lettuces, onions, turnips, &c. 

The plan I recommend may, at first sight, appear troublesome 
and expensive, but ultimately it would be found the most econo- 
mical, because from such borders a remunerative return of fruit 
would be obtained, and the after cost of renewing the trees would 
be much lessened. ‘The premature decay of peach and apricot 
trees, which so frequently occurs, is in a great measure owing to 
the injudicious formation of the border they grow in, whereby a 
bad system of roots is first induced, and then imperfectly formed 
wood; the next steps are disease and death. In hot-house grape 
culture, too, seven tenths of the failures that happen arise from 
the same cause; for the vine, although a gluttonous feeder, dislikes 
more than any other fruit tree to seek its food in a wet medium. 
This subject is only lately beginning to be understood, but, on 
account of its great importance, it deserves the especial consider- 
ation of every gardener. * 

Boultibrook.— A short distance from the town of Presteign, 
in Radnorshire, there is a remarkably neat little place, called 
Boultibrook, which some years ago was remodelled, if not en- 
tirely formed, by Sir Harford Jones Brydges, Bart., to whom 
the property belongs. ‘The situation of the house is exceedingly 
well chosen, as it is placed in some open meadows which rise 
gently from the river Lugg; and, although in the vicinity of the 
bleak and barren Welsh hills, the place is so well sheltered that 


* Since these remarks were written, I have read some very judicious direc- 
tions for the formation of vine borders, in vol. xi. of the Penny Cyclopedia, 
article “ Grape Vine.” The writer there recommends a layer of concrete, 
“composed of powdered unslaked lime and gravel, worked together with 
water on the spot,” to be first laid all over the bottom of the border ; and after 
this is set, “ the stratum of stones, to the depth of at least 6 or 8 inches, may 
be laid on. Some dried heath, or tough turf with the green side downwards, 
should be laid over the stones to prevent the soil from mixing with them.” — 
J.B. W. 
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it is comparatively warm. One rather inconvenient arrangement 
is, that the public road must be crossed in passing from the 
mansion to the gardens, to which a walk, or rather two walks 
separated by a row of nut trees, leads through an orchard. The 
kitchen-garden is small, but well situated, declining gently to the 
south. Against the north wall there are two vineries, in which 
the vines have formerly been spread under the whole of the 
roof, but it is the intention of Mr. Weatherston (the very in- 
telligent gardener) in future to adopt, as far as practicable, the 
method described several years since by Mr. Mearns, and which 
may be termed the successional system. By this method it is 
expected to obtain finer fruit, and also to admit more light into 
the interior of the house. Black currant trees, a novelty in the 
forcing department, have recently been planted in the earliest 
house, to be trained up the back wall. 

At the bottom of the kitchen-garden, on the south side, are 
the pleasure-grounds, in a low and damp situation close to the 
river Lugg, besides which there are several small streams and a 
pond in the grounds. Close to the entrance from the kitchen- 
garden there are two hot-houses ; the one a peach-house, the other 
a singular structure in which plants are kept. The chief part 
devoted to flowers is a very pretty group of beds directly in front 
of, but on a lower level than, the peach and green houses. ‘These 
beds have lately been formed by Mr. Weatherston, who, as I 
am informed, has greatly improved the whole of the place. ‘There 
is one great drawback, however, to the beauty of this little spot, 
and that is, some lanky poplars which stick themselves up be- 
tween those beds and the houses, only a few yards from the 
front of the latter Besides their ungainly appearance, these 
trees are injurious by shading the houses, and their roots must 
likewise impoverish the border of the peach-house. 

A piece of ground close to the river side is now in the course 
of preparation for a fruit-garden; it is, however, by no means 
well adapted for such a purpose, being, from its low and damp 
locality, peculiarly liable to be affected by that greatest imperfec- 
tion of our climate, the late spring frosts, which are invariably 
much more injurious in moist than in high and dry situations. 

Sir Harford, with great liberality, grants permission to the in- 
habitants of the town to walk in his grounds, and I believe his 
kindness is never abused. 

Herefordshire, Jan. 20. 1840. 


Art. II. Postscript to Mr. Herbert's Article on Cytisus Adami m 
p: 289. By the Hon. and Rev. W. Hersert, D.C.L., F.H.S., &c. 


Havine written to you hastily en the subject of the Cytisus 
Adam, or purple laburnum, and kept no copy of what I wrote, 
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I am not sure whether I stated, as I should wish to have done, 
that, in the case which I suppose, of a hybrid bud proceeding 
from the joint operation of the cellular tissue of two woods 
brought into intimate union and contact by any sort of grafting, 
it may naturally be expected that the hybridity should be less 
indissoluble than in the case of a hybrid produced from cross- 
bred seed; because the two sides of the bud may severally have 
received more of the influence of the wood to which they were 
most nearly approached, while the centre of the bud might per- 
haps partake more of the joint types. That view of the subject 
would account for the anomalous habit of this Cftisus, in throw- 
ing out fertile branches which nearly revert to the respective 
characters of the two parents, while a portion of the tree con- 
tinues to be hybrid and sterile. In recommending to gardeners 
to make experiments with a view to produce such curious arti- 
ficial results, and to verify my theory, I should wish them to 
lacerate the edges of the graft or piece inserted by budding, as 
well as of the stock, so that the cellular tissue of the two plants 
might become not merely united, but absolutely intermixed and 
blended together, at the line of union. ‘The wood must be then 
teased into breaking from that line, by rubbing off all buds that 
appear elsewhere. Of course it would be advisable to try the 
experiment first with such plants as break most readily from the 
hard wood. It appears to me possible that a cross between the 
olive and privet might be so obtained, which probably could 
not be effected by a seminal cross; or of such a sterile plant as 
the double yellow rose, with some other species or variety. 
London, May 20. 1840. 


Art. Ill. Further Remarks on the Cytisus Adami. By the Hon. 
and Rev. W. Hersert, D.C L., F.H.S., &c. 


I HAVE received your note, enclosing M. Poiteau’s letter with 
reference to the papers in the Ann. de la Soc. d’ Hortic. de Paris, 
relating to the Cytisus Adamz. I perceive that M. Prevost con- 
ceives the original shoot of C. Adam to have proceeded from a 
preexisting aberration of C. LabGrnum, which sent an anoma- 
lous shoot through the graft of C. purpureus, a supposition 
repugnant to all that we know of the process of vegetation. M. 
Poiteau having, in 1830 (vol. vii. p. 95.), published M. Adam’s 
statement, that the branch issued together with some shoots of 
C. purpureus from the bark of C. purptreus, round a bud in- 
serted in C. Zabarnum, which had perished or remained sulky 
for a year; that he had sold the original plant before it had pro- 
duced flowers, together with others grafted from it; and that it 
no longer existed in his garden; M. Camuzet (vol. xiii. p. 196.), 
in 1833, visits the original plant in the garden of M. Adam, at 
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Vitry, after his death, examines it, and is satisfied that even to its 
roots the stock is C. Adam/7, and not C. Zabarnum ; and asserts 
thereupon that it was a mule from seed, and that M. Adam 
must haye been mistaken in thinking the shoot had proceeded 
from the graft. No reliance can be placed on this conflicting 
statement. M. Camuzet has furnished no proof of the identity 
of the plant he examined, nor even of the inference he draws, 
for he does not say that the stock had any branch below the 
graft ; and its supposed difference from C. Zabirnum could have 
been only perceived in the appearance of the bark, which is not 
satisfactory. M. Leclerc Thouin’s observations are not directed 
to this C¥tisus, but to a monstrous orange differing from the 
fruit of the plant from which the graft was supposed to have been 
taken. He supposes that vessels of cellular tissue, in lateral 
contact with each other, may be filled with the sap of the two 
different varieties separated by the most slender partition, and 
the sap of the one modified by passing into the other. It wiil 
be seen by the original words which I have subjoined in a note”, 
and which form the only sentence directly to the point, that M. 
Leclerc, speaking of mathematical surfaces with reference to 
such a subject, does not make his meaning very distinctly intel- 
ligible ; but, as far as I can understand it, it does not seem to 
militate against my supposition, and I see nothing in the papers 
to which I am referred which should induce me to alter it. 

It is known that a bud proceeds from the cellular tissue of the 
plant. It must therefore originate in the juices within the 
cells, or in the juices between the cells, or in both. Which- 
ever of the three be assumed to be the true fact, I see no reason 
why the two woods united by insertion may not operate jointly 
to produce a bud, and, if they do so, the produce must be ex- 
pected to partake of their joint peculiarities. Taking it to pro- 
ceed from the juices within the cells, it is certain that cells may 
be confluent, and their contents in progress become mingled in 
some one cell, because, unless two lacerated or cut cells could 
unite, no nourishment could be given to the piece inserted ; and, 
if two half cells can grow together, their contents can be min- 
gled, and the cells proceeding therefrom will partake of a joint 
origin. ‘Taking the bud to proceed from the outward juices per- 
vading the interstices of the cells, the combination of the two 
fluids, so as to produce a joint result, is still more easy; and, if it 


* “Tl devient facile de concevoir que la matiére organisable soit absorbée 
également et assimilée différemment dans deux vésicules voisines, alors méme 
que leurs parois se seraient en partie sondées ; que la séve de l'une se modifie 
en passant dans lautre, et que la différence spécifique apparaisse nettement 
tranchée du deux cotés dune double cloison, si minée a nos yeux, que nous 
Bee presque la considérer comme une surface mathématique.” (Vol. xyili. 
p- 303. 
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is possible in either case separately, it is equally possible if the 
bud be considered as proceeding from the juices without and 
within, or even from the very substance of the cellular partitions. 
But it is certain that the sap is not modified (as M. Leclerc sup- 
poses) by passing from the cells of one wood into those of the 
other; on the contrary, it conforms itself in all usual cases of 
insertion to the nature of the wood through which it last passes, 
so as to produce that wood unchanged in its growth and progress. 
My reason for giving credit to M. Adam’s assertion with respect 
to the origin of this curious plant is, that we have had no in- 
stance of a hybrid from seed resolving itself in the course of its 
growth into its component and fertile elements, nor of any mule, 
either animal or vegetable, becoming (either altogether or in 
part) more like one of its parents than it was in the form first 
assumed after its perfect developement. 
London, May 29. 1840. 


Art. IV. On pulverising Soils, as a Means of improving them. 
By Joun Fisu. 


Tue fertility of adhesive soils becomes greatly increased by 
frequently exposing them to the atmosphere, by which means 
they become so much pulverised, as to encourage the growth of 
the fibres of plants. One cause of the unproductiveness of ad- 
hesive soils is, that air cannot penetrate to the seeds or roots of 
plants; preventing the germination of the former, and the future 
wellbeing of the other. In such cases, the roots of plants can 
receive no advantage from the carbonaceous matter which exists 
in the atmosphere, from the decomposition of animal and vege- 
table substances on the earth’s surface. Another cause of unpro- 
ductiveness is, that such soils cannot retain a sufficient quantity 
of moisture, but are saturated upon the surface at one time, and 
burnt as hard as a brick at another. 

In the former case, the fibres of plants are generally rotted, 
whilst in the latter they are torn in pieces by the cracks in the 
ground. ‘The moisture will neither sink freely, nor rise freely, 
when the sun has evaporated the moisture on the surface. Again, 
in such soils the full advantage of manure cannot be realised, 
as it must be within the reach of the atmosphere before those 
changes can be effected, by which alone it can become the 
nourishment of plants. Hence the importance of trenching, 
ridging, and frequent digging, by which a large portion of the 
soil is exposed to the atmosphere, and rendered more friable and 
Open in its texture. ‘These operations may be performed as soon 
as the ground is clean. ‘The depth will depend upon the nature 


of the soil and subsoil: strong soils can scarcely be dug or 
ce 4 
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trenched too deep; nor indeed can any soil, unless the subsoil 
contains something noxious to vegetation. 

Pulverisation ought to go on during the process of vegetation, 
by the free use of the fork or hoe. In summer such operations 
prevent the soil getting dried up, as evaporation proceeds more 
rapidly from a hard surface than a loose one. It is some time 
before water can penetrate a hard surface, upon a loose one it 
sinks to the roots at once. ‘The more soil is stirred among crops 
of any description, the more fibres will plants produce, and this 
increase of strength to the plants will more than pay the labour. 
Independent of the neat and orderly appearance of the drill 
system among culinary vegetables, it possesses the advantage of 
enabling us freely to stir the soil: for this purpose I consider a 
three-pronged fork preferable to a hoe, as by using the latter the 
ground gets hard below. Believing pulverisation to be of great 
importance for loosening the texture of strong soils, enabling the 
fibres of plants to run in all directions in search of food, imbib- 
ing and imparting a sufficiency of moisture, without receiving 
too much, or retaining it too long, and also as tending to eradi- 
cate deleterious properties in the soil, I should wish to see it 
more generally adopted, and extended to the cultivation of many 
of our field crops. 

Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, May 18. 1840. 


Art. V. Description of an Instrument used for taking the Heights of 
Trees. By H. W. Juxes, Esq. 


In the autumn of 1836 I spent several months at Studley 
Royal, in Yorkshire, the residence of Miss Lawrence, making 
portraits of trees for the Arboretum Britanicum. As these por- 
traits were all drawn to a scale, it became necessary to measure 
the trees; and their heights were taken with the instrument or 
machine of which fg. 47. is an outline, to a scale of a foot 


to an inch. This instrument consists of a thin board of oak, 
2 ft. 9 in. long, shaped like a gun-stock, the end a being adapted 
for the shoulder, the muzzle or line dc for taking a sight of 
the top of the tree, and the square, of which c d is a side, being 
marked or cut on the board at the farther extremity. ‘The 
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length of the side of this square is 4in. A diagonal line is 
drawn across from the angle c; and parallel to this line, a brass 
pendulum is suspended froma side pin. ‘This pendulum has a 
curved limb or finger e attached anywhere near its middle; and 
the pendulum and curved limb are kept from flying off the board 
by two brass guards, which, however, admit the free action both 
of the pendulum and curved limb. At the extremity of the 
muzzle c, a sight is fixed, as in the barrel of a common fowl- 
ing piece, to guide the eye; and the but-end of the instrument 
being applied to the shoulder, and the sight on the end of the 
barrel part directed to the top of the tree, the operator advances 
towards it or retires backwards till the point of the curved limb 
is visible above the line of the stock, as in the figure. The cir- 
cumstance of the curved limb being visible above the barrel part 
of the instrument, proves to the operator that the plumb line 
rests on the diagonal line of the square, and consequently that 
the angle made by the eye of the operator with the top of the 
tree is 45°. The distance of the operator from the tree, and 
the height of his eye from the ground, being then added together, 
give the height of the tree; unless the ground should not be 
level, in which case allowance must be made, either by adding 
or subtracting, according as the ground may be lower where the 
operator stands than at the root of the tree, or the contrary. 
This instrument, I believe, was in- 
vented by Mr. Cuthbertson, the 
head gardener at Studley Royal, 
who was my constant assistant in 
taking the measurements. 

It has occurred to me, that the 
same principle might be exemplified 
in a more portable instrument, and I 
have accordingly contrived fe. 48., 
which is only 12 in. long on the 
upper side. It is made of box, with 
a brass octant suspended from its 
centre, and loaded at the extremity, 
with a curved limb, as in Sig. 48. 
It is unnecessary to describe the 
manner of using it, which is pre- 
cisely the same as that of the preceding figure. 

London, May, 1840. 


Art. VI. On the Decay in growing Larch and Spruce Fir Trees. 
By J. WicHTon. 


You have often taken notice of the decay in larch and spruce 
fir trees, commonly called the rot, and invited opinions as to its 
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cause. As nothing satisfactory has been discovered on the 
subject, I venture my opinion, which is, that this decay proceeds 
from the too rapid growth of the trees when young, and from 
their very slow growth when aged. In confirmation of my 
opinion, I have sent you specimens from decayed, and also from 
healthy trees, taken from the trunks and from the roots. 

When larch and spruce firs are young, they grow often 
rapidly, and the wood formed at that period is very porous both 
in the trunk and roots. As the trees advance in age, the supply 
for their growth is less, from the soil being greatly exhausted, 
and often from the trees not having been thinned out in proper 
time. ‘The outer case of wood then formed is less porous, and 
becomes in time too compact to admit air to the early formed 
wood within. ‘This latter being of a coarse grain, the dry rot 
begins to infect it, in the same manner as it attacks wood which 
has been painted in a green state, the paint excluding the air 
from the inside wood. ‘The specimen No. 1., taken from the 
root end of a decayed larch, is an example. 

The decay in the trees goes on more or less rapidly, according 
to the grain of the wood. It ascends the trunk and makes its 
way along the roots; at least those first formed which have 
become the conducting tubes to the trunk from the smaller roots 
and fibres. As the disease advances, the sap collected in the 
fibres passes with difficulty through the decayed conductors to 
the trunk, and the trees become sickly, although the small roots 
and fibres where the sap accumulates be healthy. This will be 
evident in the root specimen No. 1., cut off 1 ft. from the bole 
of the tree. As farther proof that decay proceeds from too 
quick a growth, the trees that have grown beside decayed ones, 
but happened to grow slowly, have been found sound; and it 
may often be observed, in trees partly decayed, that it is the quick 
erowths in the trunk that are rotten. Specimen No, 2. shows. 
the former, and No. 3. the latter. 

Decay may, in some cases, have proceeded from other causes ; 
when trees make unusually large growths, as in specimen No. 4., 
such wood cannot last long. In this specimen, however, the 
outside wood is of fine grain. 

The supposition, that the soil is the cause of rot, is in a great 
measure correct, if climate be taken in conjunction with soil. It 
is a common observation, that a tree has got down to a soil 
which it does not like. If the soil were in fault, the wood grown 
then would be bad, whereas in reality it is the best. The error 
lies in the supposition that the decay proceeds in age from soil 
and climate; but its foundation is actually laid in the youth of 
the tree. In proof of this, it is a known fact that trees grown in 
cold and barren situations are always sound. Their growths are 
small, and the wood in consequence is durable. ‘The best larch, 
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for instance, in Britain, is grown at Dunkeld. The Athole 
frigate was built of it, and has well proved its durability. Those 
erown among the rocks are the soundest. When they were 
planted, there was hardly soil enough to cover their roots, but 
their foliage annually falling and decaying in crevices of the 
rocks, formed sufficient soil for them ; and the supply increases as 
they advance in age. Larch grow there as in their native Alps. 
To this it may be objected, that the oldest larches in Britain, 
viz. those at Dunkeld, grow in garden soil, as do other fine trees 
in various places, especially in North Britain. For instance, at 
Melville House, Fifeshire, there are or were some fine larch 
trees growing on good land; and at the Whim, Peeblesshire, 
there are fine healthy spruce firs on wet bog soil. As these 
trees must have made strong growths, they may appear to offer 
a direct contradiction to the above statement, namely, that over- 
growth in youth and undergrowth in age combine to cause the 
rot. It must be considered, however, that the aged trees at 
Dunkeld were kept when young as green-house plants, and 
probably stunted, so that they formed small-grained wood at 
first. ‘Though they made large growths afterwards, the trees 
grew apart from others, and were not robbed of their supplies, 
so that it is most probable that their outside growths are in the 
same proportion as those of the inside. ‘The same will apply 
to the other two cases mentioned above; and, so far from their 
being at variance with my theory, it was from having observed 
them that I was led to its adoption. Still it may be alleged 
that trees grow thick together in their native forests, and yet 
produce the best wood. ‘This is true, but it must be remembered 
that the trees are in their natural climate, which is much colder 
than ours, and, of course, make slow growths. ‘Those made 
while the trees are young are often the smallest, reversing the 
growth of our climate, where the trees that have grown quickly 
when young, are often starved in their after growth. ‘This is 
not the case in natural forests, where trees find abundant nourish- 
ment from the mass of decayed vegetable matter which falls from 
the trees, and is not swept away like that in artificial plantations. 

From the rot being more prevalent now than it was formerly, 
it has been supposed that the trees are of a different kind from 
those first planted. It has been said that they came from North 
America. This I do not believe; but, if it were true, it is not 
probable that they were natives of colder regions than those 
first planted here, and if so, they would not produce wood of 
coarser grain, or more likely to decay. If there are some 
varieties raised in this country from the original stock, they 
would be more likely to become naturalised here, and would 
perhaps stand better than the original trees; yet it is a well- 
known fact that some of the progeny of the ancient trees have 
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been infected with the rot. The question then is, how comes it 
that the disease has been on the increase of late years? One 
thing to be considered is, that there have been more trees 
planted, especially larch trees, and less care has been taken of 
them, than formerly. The trees are often left thick together, to 
form cover for game, the soil in consequence soon becomes ex- 
hausted, and the thinning at last comes with a vengeance, but too 
late. Another question is, why fir trees die when they become 
hollow, whereas many other trees live to a great age as hollow 
asa drum? The case of the firs is, however, different from that 
of their hollow neighbours; their disease being internal, both in 
trunk and root, while other trees often grow hollow from some 
external injury to branch or trunk, which does not affect their 
roots, so that they often grow vigorously while their rind and 
bark continue sound. 

If I am wrong in the opinion that the rot proceeds from the 
external wood excluding the air from the heart or inside of the 
tree, at least there can be no doubt that the seeds of decay are 
first sown by too rapid growth ; and little do planters think, when 
they admire the great progress of their young firs, that such 
rapid growth is but laying the sure foundation for trees rotten 
at heart. 

Cossey Halli Gardens, April 1. 1840. 


Art. VII. On grafting the Acacia. By Joun Brewster, Gardener 
to Mrs. Wray. 


I nave often lamented to see the dwarf, delicate, but still 
beautiful, species of Acacia struggling for life among their more 
hardy and robust brethren, and especially when the desirable 
object of placing them in a situation calculated to show their 
humble beauties to advantage, and impart to them a more hardy 
and robust constitution, is so easily obtained by grafting. This 
operation may be performed in almost any situation. Perhaps 
the best stock would be Acacia affinis, owing to its rapid growth, 
and to its being hardier than any of the rest. I have known 
this species grown out of doors (from seed) to the height of 17 
or 20 ft. in three years ! 

What a magnificent object a tree 20ft. high, grafted with 
perhaps fifteen or twenty species, including A. pulchélla, 4. dif 
fiisa, A. cyclops, &c., would be! The great diversity of their 
splendid foliage, intermixed with their beautiful flowers, would 
form an object truly grand. 

By choosing a strong stock, and planting it out of doors in 
the early part of May, and then, as soon as it had taken root, 
grafting it, cutting it down to within a few eyes of each graft; or, 
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if it can be conveniently done, inarching it, a fine tree would be 
formed in a very short time. 

The scions may be put on of almost any size, even a large 
plant. Smaller plants may be grafted or inarched either in the 
stove or green-house. ‘The plants that are grafted out of doors 
I would recommend to be potted in the autumn, in order to give 
them a little protection in winter; again planting them out in 
spring; and by continuing this system for two or three years, the 
grafts will become fairly established, when they may be left out 
all winter, with a good covering of mats in frosty weather. 

If the above hints be thought worthy the attention of any of 
the numerous cultivators of this beautiful genus, I will yet hope 
to see the pendulous, dwarf, and delicate species attain the first 
place as ornamental plants, which they so richly merit, both in 
the green-house and pleasure-ground. 

Oakfield, Cheltenham, June 13. 1840. 


Art. VIII. Notice of a Plant of Cereus grandiflorus, at Eatington 
Park, Shipston on Stour. By W. Hurcuison, Gardener to E. 
J. Shirley, Esq., M.P. 


I sEND you an account of a plant of Céreus grandiflorus now 
in flower in the pine-stove here. It is a mistaken notion, that the 
night-flowering cereus, as it is commonly called, only flowers at 
12 o’clock at night, and is off before the following morning. The 
plant here covers a trellis on the back wall of the pine-stove 7 ft. 
by 6 ft. Yesterday evening, at 8 o’clock, there were fifteen flowers 
fully out at one time. It was one of the most magnificent sights 
imaginable. It filled the whole house with odour; indeed, so 
strongly is it scented, that you can smell it before you open the 
door of the house. It is rather singular that for three successive 
seasons the number of flowers has been the same, viz. 21. 

The soil used is very light sandy loam, if loam it can be called, 
as there is very little in it but sand. From August to February 
very little water is given; as the spring advances, it is given 
more freely. When the flower buds appear, water is given very 
plentifully, and the buds swell fast and expand in all their glory. 

Eatington Park, June 13.1840. 


Art. 1X. On the Causes of Canker in Fruit Trees. By Joun 
JENNINGS. 


I BEG to offer a few.remarks on the canker in fruit trees, but 
more particularly in the pear tree. 1 have been endeavouring to 
learn its cause, with a view to exterminate it if possible; and, from 
the observations I have made, I am led to conclude that it is 
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not the ungenial soil, as is generally supposed, which is the sole 
cause of canker » but I think ‘the Stromatosphee ria milticeps Green 
is the principal cause of that disease. I trust the enclosed shoots 
of pear tree, which are of one and two years’ growth, in addition 
to those sent before, will enable you to trace it foul the be- 
ginning to the end, that is, until it has from its first growth 
underneath the cuticle destroyed the whole of the layers of the 
bark, and, consequently, the branch. How, or by what means, 
it gets underneath the cuticle, I cannot pretend to say; but I 
think it possible, and even probable, that the sporidia may 
enter the pores of the epidermis. But I wish it to be under- 
stood, that, when I say it is the fungus which is the cause of 
canker in the pear tree, I do not mean to assert that it is the 
cause of every species of canker ; for I believe there are other 
species cf fungus that cause other species of canker. For 
instance, there is a kind of canker very prevalent amongst apple 
trees that has the same effect on them as the Stromatospheeria 
miulticeps has on the pear tree; that is, their branches die towards 
their extremities, more particularly the young shoots. The 
above-named fungus seems to thrive much better on some 
varieties of pear tree than on others, amongst which are the 
Windsor, the jargonelle, the summer and autumn bergamot, 
and swan’s egg. I have seen a tree that had been grafted with 
two kinds of pears, and one of them was the autumn bergamot, 
which has suffered very much from canker or fungus grow- 
ing upon it; the other kind is not hurt half so much: but, 
wherever it appears, it soon spreads itself on almost every variety 
of pear tree, should the season prove favourable to its growth; 
and the last season appears to have been one of this kind. The 
circumstances in which I am placed at present will not admit of 
my using any means that may suggest themselves for its de- 
str uction ; but, were I to give my opinion as to the best means 
of destroying it, | should say, use the knife very freely, and then 
give a good washing with caustic lime water, at the same time 
cleansing the tree of all loose and decayed bark; I should then 
apply a liquid composition, and, perhaps, that of Forsyth would 
be as good as any. 

I hope that these remarks may induce some of your abler 
correspondents to investigate the subject further than I have done. 

Shipston on Stour, April 10. 1840. 


ART. x. Some Account of a Method of growing and preserving New 
Potatoes for a Winter Supply. By AMAziAH SAUL. 


I am not aware that the following method of growing new 
potatoes for a winter supply has been published in the Gardener’s 
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Magazine. I am induced to make this communication, in con- 
sequence of having been in several gardens, and never, till I 
came here, having seen it practised. I think it well worthy of a 
trial, as it is well known to be a desideratum, in large families, 
to obtain a supply of this useful vegetable, in a young state, 
during as much of the season as possible. 

This method, as far as I can learn, was first practised here by 
a person of the name of Job, whom I succeeded as gardener. 

The kind of potato cultivated is the Irish red, a very good 
kind of late potato, and it succeeds well planted in the autumn. 
To have them ready for use in October, they should be planted 
about the middle of July. For the principal crop for winter 
use, the first week in August is the best time for planting. They 
should be planted on a good rich border, the drier the better. I 
have generally planted them in rows about 22 ft. apart, and about 
1 ft. distant plant from plant. 

It is necessary to place the rows a good distance apart, in or- 
der to insure good foliage by freely admitting the rays of the 
sun, as well as a free circulation of air among the leaves, &c. ; 
as, in my opinion, the quantity as well as the quality of the crop 
depends much upon a proper attention to this point; and it pro- 
bably might be better attained by placing the rows 3 ft. apart. 

Potatoes planted in August will be ready for the table in No- 
vember ; and will continue good from that time till April, at which 
time it is easy to have a succession from those planted in the 
spring. The only extra trouble attendant upon potatoes when 
planted at this season is, to cover them in winter with leaves, 
or any other material which will keep out the frost. They must 
be taken up only as wanted for the table. 

When potatoes are thus managed, any person may insure a 
supply through the winter, of almost as good a quality as those 
grown during the summer months. The only difference that I 
can perceive is, that those planted for the winter are rather 
more waxy than those raised during the summer ; and with many 
this would be considered an additional recommendation. 

It is necessary that potatoes intended for the autumn planting 
should be of a late kind, should be kept in a cool situation till 
the season of planting, and also be kept as clear as possible 
from sprouts. 

Castle Hill, Southmoulton, Devon, June 22. 1840. 


ArT. XI. On Apiarian Societies. By J. WicHtTon, Gardener to 
Lord Stafford, Cossey Hall, near Norwich. 


Or late years the keeping of bees has fallen into gradual 
neglect among cottagers. Apiarian societies have recently been 
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established in various parts of the country, to encourage the 
revival of the practice. Sundry causes may be assigned to 
account for the cottagers giving up the keeping of bees. First, 
the remarkable fact that for several years past we have had long 
cold springs, which have discouraged many from attempting to 
keep bees; secondly, many tracts of waste lands having been 
brought under cultivation has sensibly diminished the favourite 
wild flowers of the bees; thirdly, the low price which cotta- 
gers have been able of late years to obtain for their honey has 
operated most naturally as a discouragement; and fourthly, 
the quantity of honey imported from foreign countries has of 
course lessened the demand for that of native production. 

It is an interesting consideration, how far apiarian societies 
can remedy the effects of these various causes. The first stated 
is the most serious obstacle to bee-keeping; and over that these 
societies can have no control. We can only hope that our old- 
fashioned genial springs may be permitted to return. Nor can 
the societies procure the waste lands to be again untilled. These 
lands are rendered far more profitable to the community, than 
they were when producing wild flowers for bees. It must be 
remembered, however, that the waste lands produced food for 
bees in autumn only, they being deficient of spring flowers; and 
their loss is in some degree made up by the greater number of 
flowers now cultivated. The operation of the third cause can 
be prevented, if the wealthier classes can be induced to make 
more use of honey. It was in much greater esteem among our 
forefathers than it is at present; and, if apiarian societies exert 
their influence, they may persuade the higher and middling 
classes to consume more honey in their families, by which the 
price will be advanced. Formerly the cottager sold his honey 
to the gentry in his neighbourhood; now he must depend solely 
upon the druggist or apothecary to purchase his produce, who 
is sure to give him a low price, knowing that the poor man has 
no other market. He will undervalue the honey, upon the pre- 
tence of the cheapness of foreign honey, the importation of 
which has been stated as the fourth cause of the discontinuance 
of bee-keeping among cottagers. It is true that some imported 
honey of a bad quality is sold at an inferior price ; but the good 
brings double the price which the druggist will give to a cotta- 
ger for native honey equally good ; and for pure honey in the 
comb, the cottager receives only about one third of the price at 
which it is retailed in the shops. ‘This might be remedied, if 
the societies were to appoint agents to collect the honey of he 
cottagers, and carry it to a bet ian market. 

In this county of Norfolk, an apiarian society is about to be 
established through the exertions of Mr. Hart of Billingsford, 
and a few other gentlemen, who have done much to encourage 
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cottagers to cultivate their gardens instead of sleeping away 
their spare time, or spending it in places ruinous to themselves 
and their families. ‘Those gentlemen who encourage apiarian 
societies will render valuable assistance to their cottagers. For- 
merly they cultivated bees to their profit, and we hope to see 
them do so again. The keeping of bees would prove also a 
source of pleasure, and the interest they would take in observ- 
ing the habits and industry of these insects would often divert 
their minds from heavier cares. 

Cossey Hall Gardens, December 26. 1838. 


Art. XII. On Honey. By J. WicuTon. 


TuE popular name of virgin honey, as applied to that which 
is taken from hives on the depriving system, and from late weak 
swarms on the destroying plan, arises from an idea, prevalent 
among old bee-keepers, that the purest honey was to be ob- 
tained from a swarm thrown off by a swarm of the same season, 
and whose queens they believed to be virgins. 

No brood being in the combs of such hives is, however, to be 
traced to very different causes; for late weak swarms from old 
stocks, provided they be thrown off at the same date, are equally 
without brood combs, and contain as pure honey as those er- 
roneously called virgin hives. 

When a late swarm is thrown off, be it from an old or a new 
stock, the season is past for the production of brood, while the 
weakness of the swarm is a still more powerful reason for its 
non-appearance, the number of bees not being large enough to 
keep up the temperature requisite for maturing the brood. 

The common supposition, that the combs are discoloured by 
the brood and pollen (or brood bread), is only partially correct ; 
for, in weak hives, the cells containing them are not much dis- 
coloured; while in strong stocks, not only they, but the out- 
side combs, soon become dark; a proof that the discoloration is 
more the effect of great heat, the cells being flexible, and the 
constant traffic of the bees having the pollen about them, than 
of the brocd. 

As a farther proof that virginity of the queens has nothing to 
do with the purity of the honey, old blackened combs will yield 
honey as pure as fresh ones, provided the honey itself be of the 
same age, and gathered from the same kind of flowers. ‘This 
fact is very easily ascertained by piercing the cells, to let the 
honey drip out. Much good honey is spoiled by its being 
squeezed from the combs. ‘The combs should be cut or care- 
fully broken, and allowed to drip through a muslin bag. 

Cossey Hall Gardens, April 2. 1840. 
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REVIEWS. 


Arr. I. Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. 2d 
Series, Vol. I. Part V., and Vol. II. Parts I. II. II. 4to. London, 


1833 to 1840. 
(Continued from p. 348.) 


59. REPORT on some of the more remarkable hardy ornamental Plants raised in 
the Horticultural Society’s Garden from Seeds received from Mr. David 
Douglas, in the Years 1831, 1832, 1833. By George Bentham, Esq., F.L.S., 
Secretary. Read June 17. 1834. 


These are Ribes glutindsum, R. malvaceum, Leptosiphon androsaceus, 
L. densiflorus, Gilia tricolor, Phacélia tanacetifolia, Nemdphila insignis, 
Collinsia bicolor, Chelone centranthifolia ; all now common in the nurseries. 


60. Meteorological Journal, &c., as before. 


61. Remarks on the Growth of a peculiar Fir resembling the Pinaster. By Sir 
C.Lemon, Bart., M.P., F.H.S. 


The plant in question is a pine, not a fir. It is a variety of the Pinaster, 
characterised by the form and position of the cone, and the effects of the 
growth of the tree resulting from that position. In the. common Pinaster, 
“the cone is oblong, tapering towards the base, and having large projecting 
echinate scales, with deep fissures between them. In the kind in question it is 
smaller, more ovate, tapering but little towards the base, and having moderate- 
sized unarmed scales with shallow furrows between them. The 
position of the cone is a still more striking distinction. In the 
common Pinaster, the cones, of which there are generally three 
or four, are situated behind the shoots of the whorl, and in the 
mature state point backwards. In this obscure species, on the 
contrary, the cone is single, and it as universally occupies the place 
of the leading shoot, the side shoots being 
behind it. The necessary consequence of 


this position is, that the tree can have no 
regular leader, but each year one of the side 
shoots strengthens and continues the growth 
for the ensuing season. The year following, the same process 
is repeated in another direction ; a new axis of growth is formed, 
and the stem of the tree acquires a zigzag appearance, which is 
never entirely lost, though of course much obliterated by age.” 

These distinctive characters, Sir C. Lemon observes, may indicate: 1st, 
a distinct species ; 2d, a hybrid, between adjacent species; or 3d, an acci- 
dental, perhaps permanent, variety.” 
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In a note by the secretary, it is characterised as a “ species of Pinus not 
hitherto described,” and named P. Lemoniana. We consider it, judging from 
the plant in the Horticultural Society’s Garden, as a variety of the Pinaster ; 
and in our Arboretum Britannicum we have named it Pinus Pindster Lemoni- 
anus. An excellent figure is given in the Hort. Trans., from which our figs. 
49. and 50., are copied, and given in the Arboretum. 


62. Upon a new Method of applying Hot Water to heating Stoves. By Alex- 
ander Cruickshanks, Esq., C.M.H.S. Read May 20. 1834. 


It may be sufficient, with regard to this ingenious invention, to state that 
the boiler is cylindrical, and placed horizontally, and that it includes a smaller 
cylinder containing the fire. 


63. Note upon a handsome and [half-]hardy Plant, called Chanthus puntceus. 
By John Lindley, Ph. Dr., F.R.S., &c. Read December 2. 1834. 


This beautiful New Zealand shrub is now too well known to deserve de- 
scription or recommendation. We have just seen some fine specimens of it 
in the open air, in the garden of Park Cottage, Blackheath, the residence 
of John Sheepshanks, Esq. ; and a fortnight ago, we saw a splendid specimen 
covering a space, we should think, upwards of 12 ft. square, on the conserva- 
tive wall at Chatsworth. 


64. A further Account of Experiments on the Cultivation of the Potato, made in 
the Garden of the Horticultural Society, in the Year 1834. By John Lindley, 
Ph. Dr., F.R.S., &c. Read January 30. 1834. 


The object of these experiments was, to repeat the comparison of whole 
tubers and sets, and to illustrate the advantages and disadvantages of close 
or distant cropping. The advantage of planting potatoes apart, and wider 
and deeper than usual, is considered as being sufficiently proved by the former 
experiments. (See p. 346.) 

The ground was divided into four equal parts. In one of these the rows 
of potatoes were as much as 24 ft. apart ; in another, 2 ft.; in a third, 12 ft.; 
and in the fourth, only 6in. Half of each division was planted with whole 
tubers, and half with sets cut to a single eye. The whole were committed to 
the ground on the 27th of February, the tubers or sets being, in every case, 
6 in. apart in the rows, and 9 in. deep. 

On the 24th of April the points of the potatoes had reached the surface of 
the soil, and the next day about 3 in. of soil were drawn over them, for the 
purpose of protecting them from ground frosts, which, in low and flat places 
like the Society’s Garden, are still prevalent at that time of the year. By 
the 2d of May, the whole surface of the ground, in the division where the 
rows were only 6in. apart, was a mass of entangled stems. By the 20th 
of the month, the stems in the division where the rows were 13 ft. apart, 
had nearly covered the ground; and, in a week after, those in the 2 ft. divi- 
sion were in the same state; but the ground was not covered during the 
whole season, where the rows were 23 ft. apart. 

The shoots from the whole tubers were, in all cases, much stronger than 
those from the single eyes, but they began to be prostrated in the 6 in, 
division on the 29th of May, and the whole of them, m all the divisions, were 
in the same state by the 27th of June; while the stems from the single eyes 
continued erect till they began to turn yellow and wither, in the end of August. 
This will, probably, account for the superiority of sets over whole tubers ; 
could the crop be protected from winds, and the stems of the tubers be pre- 
vented from breaking, I have no doubt that tubers would yield the largest 

-erop; but their very vigour makes them brittle, and once broken, they are no 
longer able to perform their functions perfectly. 

The greatest length to which the stems attained was 2 ft. ; the principal part 
of them attained that length, but many did not exceed 14 ft. ; and those in 
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the division where the rows were at that distance were the most uniform in 
their appearance. The important inferences to be drawn from this were after- 
wards shown by the result. 

On the 26th of September the whole crop was taken up, freed from mould, 
and weighed. Where the rows were only 6 in. apart, a number of the new 
potatoes were partially decayed, and a very large proportion was too small to 
be fit for use. The most uniform size was obtained from the division where 
the rows were 2 ft. apart. 

The result of this experiment Dr. Lindley considers “ the most interesting 
yet obtained, for it not only reduces to something like a demonstration the 
superiority of sets over whole tubers, but it shows that the crop will be greater 
where the distance between the rows is most in accordance with the average 
height of the potato stems ; and that, if we take the minimum height, which 
in this variety is 14 ft., although the crop may be the most promising 
while growing, it will, in reality, be smaller than when the branches are less 
dense. 

“Thus the most uniform crop of stems, in this experiment, was in the 
division where the rows were 14 ft. apart; but the crop in that division was 
less by 1 ton 3 cwt. 97 lb. than where the rows were 2 ft. apart, that is, equal 
to the average height of the stems.” 

The neat return of the single eyes, where planted at 2 ft. apart between 
the rows, was at the rate of 24 tons per acre; at 18 in. between the rows, 22 
tons per acre; at 2 ft. 6in., 16 tons; and at 6 in. between the rows, 16 tons. 
The produce in the neighbourhood of London, as estimated in different 
places, is from 12 to 15 tons, the rows being from 22 in. to 24 in. apart, and 
the distance of the sets in the frame 6in. to 9in. The depth at which the 
sets were planted varied from 4in. to 8in.; but 9in. is the depth that Mr. 
Knight and Dr. Lindley recommend. 


65. Report on the Special Exhibitions of the Horticultural Society of London. 
By G. Bentham, Esq., F.L.S., Secretary. 


This contains a list of the persons who received medals from the year 
1832, when the exhibitions commenced, to the end of the year 1834. 


VOL. II. 
1, Meteorological Journal, §c. By Mr. Robert Thompson. 


2. Upon the Causes of the Diseases and Deformities of the Leaves of the Peach 
Tree. By T. A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S., Pres. Read July 15. 1834. 


“ Every gardener knows that the leaves of peach trees frequently be- 
come diseased and deformed, owing to the operation of two perfectly distinct 
causes ; one being obviously the depredations of insects, and the other being 
generally, I believe universally, supposed to be frost. In the last-mentioned 
case, the leaves, if suffered to remain upon the trees, continue to grow, and in 
part to perform their office of generating the living sap of the tree; but the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the fluid thus created is expended in their own 
deformed and morbid growth. In unfavourable situations, suchas mine un- 
fortunately is, a large portion of the first-formed leaves is frequently rendered 
useless, or worse than useless; and I do not recollect a single season in 
which a very large part, and sometimes all the early foliage of my peach and 
nectarine trees, which almost wholly occupy the entire south wall of my gar- 
den here (Downton Castle), has not been destroyed or rendered useless, 
previously to the present season. 

“ In the autumn ofthe year 1831 asmall nectarine tree, which grew in a pot 
in my peach-house, was removed from it, and planted in the open air, amongst 
other trees of the same species. A few of the species of scale insect which 
is the usual pest of the peach-house were then transferred to the peach trees, 
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upon my open wall, on which they increased considerably during the succeeding 
summer and autumn, and extended themselves over nearly a whole tree on one 
side, and over nearly half a tree on the other side. In the following winter 
my gardener applied to the trees to which these insects had extended them- 
selves a mixture of lime and flowers of sulphur, dressing the whole of one 
tree, and about one half of the other. In the following spring, whether owing 
to the application above-mentioned, or, as is, I think, more probable, the 
effects of winter, the insects wholly disappeared: and the following very 
singular circumstances occurred. The leaves of all the peach trees growing 
in the situation above-mentioned were almost wholly destroyed in the spring 
of 1833, exclusive of those of the trees to which the mixture of lime and 
flowers of sulphur had been applied; whilst all the foliage of one tree, and 
that of one half of the other presented a perfectly healthy character, as far, 
precisely, as the dressing above described had extended. In the spring of 
the present year, when the blossom buds of my peach trees had acquired 
about the size of hemp seeds, water holding in solution or suspension a mix- 
ture of lime and flowers of sulphur and soot was thrown upon all the peach 
trees above-mentioned, with an engine, in sufficient quantities to wet the 
whole of the trees and wall, but not materially to affect the colour of the wall. 
No injurious effects followed, and not a single blistered leaf has appeared 
upon my trees, which are bearing an abundant crop of fruit, and, present an 
appearance of health which I have certainly never once before witnessed 
within the last thirty years. 

“ The red spider had generally abounded upon my peach trees in the preced- 
ing year, and had given my gardener a good deal of trouble ; but in the present 
season very few appeared, and none apparently remain. The dislike of this 
yery troublesome insect to sulphur is well known, and I do not entertain any 
doubt that, relatively to those, the application of it operated very beneficially ; 
but I am wholly unable to conjecture by what mode of operation it could 
have acted beneficially in preserving the foliage of my trees; and, whether it 
did or did not cause their preservation, can only be determined by future 
experiment.” 


3. Particulars respecting the Mode of Cultivation, &c., of the Averrhoa Ca- 
rambola. By James Bateman, Esq., F.H.S. Read December 3. 1833. 


Mr. Bateman having ripened fruit of this East Indian tree for the first 
time in Europe, has given the following account of his mode of culture ; 
premising that the tree has “ an elegant spreading head and light airy foliage, 
something similar to that of the acacia ; it is very prolific and produces fruit 
three times a year, from the age of three to fifty. 

“ In cultivation it requires to be plunged, but not in any heating substance. 
My plant, which I received only last year from Messrs. Lee of the Hammer- 
smith Nursery, has attained the height of about 5ft., with a naked stem for 
four fifths of the distance ; this as well as all the older branches became covered 
in July with countless clusters of elegant though minute rosy flowers, a suc- 
cession of which continued for upwards of three months, and I doubt not, 
that, had the plant been allowed more pot room, instead of setting only six 
fruit it would have borne as many dozens. The fruit, from the time of their 
setting, steadily advanced in size, never having had (like peaches and most 
other fruits) any period during which they were stationary. 

** Nothing could be more beautiful or singular than their appearance as 
they approached maturity ; their colour was intensely golden, and they diffused 
too a rich aromatic perfume ; but the most remarkable feature in the fruit is, 
the five excessively prominent angles, which present, as far as I am aware, a 
unique form among edible fruits. Upon trial, it was found that this fruit pos- 
sessed qualities of the first order when made into a preserve.” 

It may not be useless to add that this tree is one of the worst known in 
our stoves for the mealy bug, being worse even than the coffee tree. 
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4. On the Cultivation of Chlidanthus fragrans, a hardy bulbous Plant. By. 
R. W. Byres, Esq. Read July 16, 1833. 


This elegant and fragrant flower, Mr. Byres finds to be of as easy culture 
as the narcissus. He first tried it in the stove, and afterwards the frame, but 
found that high temperature had the effect of fretting the bulb into offsets, 
and not of enlarging it. Afterwards he planted it under a south wail, in a bed 
18in. deep, in the soil in which he grows his collection of amaryllis (turfy 
loam, sand, and decayed vegetable matter), planting the bulbs 6 in. deep, and 
protecting them during winter by mulching. In the April of the next year, Mr. 
Byres observes, “ They began to show themselves; I was satisfied they were 
getting stronger, as very few offsets appeared and the leaves were more sturdy ; 
hoping for a flower in 1832, I again lifted them undisturbed, but not a bulb 
threw up a scape, and after they had made most vigorous foliage, and gra- 
dually died off, I took up the plants in November, when some very fine bulbs 
were obtained, nearly as large as Sprekelia formosissima, or four times larger 
than the original bulb obtained from the nursery. 

“« T potted seven bulbs, four of which flowered in the green-house in April. 
The remainder of the bulbs I planted out as before, and one of them in the 
end of May threw up its scape, and flowered.” 


5. Upon the Causes of the premature Death of Part of the Branches of the 
Moorpark Apricot, and some other Wall Fruit Trees. By Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Esq., Pres., F.R.S. Read June 2. 1835. 


The following very excellent paper deserves the attentive perusal of the 
young gardener : — 

“« The branches of all trees, during much the larger portion of the periods 
in which they continue to live, are in their natural situations kept in continual 
motion, by the action of wind upon them ; and of this motion their stems 
and superficial roots partake, whenever the gales of wind are even moderately 
strong: and I have shown, in the Philosophical Transactions, that the forms 
of all large and old trees must have been much modified by this agent. The 
motions of the circulating fluids, and sap of the tree, are also greatly in- 
fluenced and governed by it ; and whenever any part of the root, the stem, 
or the branches, of a tree are bent by winds or other agents, an additional 
quantity of alburnum is there deposited; and the form of the tree becomes 
necessarily well adapted to its situation, whether that be exposed or shel- 
tered. If exposed to frequent and strong agitation, its stem and branches 
will be short and rigid, and its superficial roots will be large and strong ; and, 
if sheltered, its growth will be in every part more feeble and slender. I have 
much reason to believe, upon the evidence of subsequent experiments, that 
the widely extended branches of large timber trees would be wholly incapable 
of supporting their foliage when wetted with rain, if the proportions of their 
parts were not to be extensively changed and their strength greatly augmented, 
by the operation of winds upon them during their previous growth. Exercise, 
therefore, appears to be productive of somewhat analogous effects upon ve- 
getable and upon animal life; and to be nearly as essential to the growth of 
large trees, as to that of animals. 

** Whenever the branches of a tree are bound to a wall, they wholly lose 
the kind of exercise above described, which nature obviously intended them 
to receive; and many ill consequences generally follow; not however to the 
same extent, nor precisely of the same kind, to trees of different species and 
habits. When a standard plum or peach tree is permitted to take its natural 
form of growth, its sap flows freely, and most abundantly, to the extremities 
of its branches, and it continues to flow freely through the same branches 
during the whole life of the tree: but when the branches are bound to a wall, 
and are no longer agitated by winds, each branch becomes in a few years what 
Duhamel calls ‘ usée,’ that is, debilitated and sapless, owing apparently to 
its being no longer properly pervious to the ascending sap. The obstruction 
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to the ascent of this causes luxuriant shoots to spring from the lower parts 
of the tree ; and these are in succession made to occupy the places of the de- 
bilitated older branches by the process which the gardener calls ‘ cutting in.’ 

“ The branches of the apricot, and particularly of the Moorpark varieties, 
often die suddenly, owing to the same cause, with much more inconvenience 
and loss very frequently to the gardener ; for trees of this species do not usually 
afford him the means of filling up vacancies upon his wall, as those of the 
peach and plum do. 

“ The pear tree better retains its health and vigour, when trained to a wall, 
than those of either of the preceding species, or than the cherry tree; but the 
proper course of its sap is nevertheless greatly deranged ; and it is difficult, and 
in some varieties almost impossible, to cause it to flow properly to the extre- 
mities, or nearly to the extremities, of its branches. Much the larger part of it 
is generally expended in the production of what are called ‘ foreright’ useless 
shoots; and the quantity of fruit which is afforded by the central parts of 
an old pear tree, when trained to a wall, is usually very small. 

“ The vine alone, amongst fruit trees, appears capable of being bound and 
trained to a great distance upon a wall without sustaining any injury, its sap 
continuing to flow freely and abundantly to its very distant branches. Owing 
to a peculiarity of structure and habit, which is confined to those species of 
trees, from which nature has withheld the power of supporting their own 
branches, the alburnum of all plants of this habit is (as far as I have had 
opportunities of observing) excessively light or porous; and not being intended 
by nature to support its own weight, or that of any part of the foliage of the 
tree, does not acquire with age any increased solidity, like that of trees of a 
different habit, and on this account probably it never, how long soever deprived 
of exercise, loses in any degree its power of transmitting the ascending 
sap. The alburnum of those trees which nature has caused to support 
themselves without external aid becomes annually more firm and solid, and 
consequently less well adapted to afford a passage to the ascending sap, and 
as heart-wood it is totally impervious to that fluid. Whenever the branches 
of such trees are wholly deprived of exercise, too rapid an increase of the 
solidity of the alburnum probably takes place; and it in consequence ceases 
to be capable of properly executing its office. I have, of course, never had 
an opportunity of examining the character of the alburnum of the Glycine 
sinensis, of which the garden of this Society contains so splendid a tree; but I 
do not entertain a shadow of doubt of its being extremely light and porous, 
like that of other trailing and creeping plants, which depend for support upon 
other bodies.” 


6. On Forcing Peaches and Nectarines. By Mr. John Mearns, F.H.S., of 
Welbeck Gardens. Read March 3. 1835. 


Mr. Mearns, having reason to believe that his method of cultivating peaches 
and nectarines, and especially of forcing them, differs from the general prac- 
tice, has given an account of it, which we give in his own words. 

“ I do not approve of the Dutch method of resting the trees every alter- 
nate year; the practice is a bad one, as the tree once forced, when due 
attention has been paid to the roots, is in the best state for early excitement 
again; a tree taken direct from a wall not so, as it is excited two or three 
months before its natural season. If a judicious attention be paid to the 
roots, the same tree is far more successfully forced for a great many years. 
A late gardener to Lord Stafford, on seeing my practice, informed me some 
years ago ofan amateur clergyman near Norwich, who had successfully forced 
the same trees for more than thirty years. His practice was to take them 
up every season as soon as they had done growing, and to plant them against a 
northern aspect till the end of November; and in the mean time to clear all 
the soil from his border, and fill it again with well prepared compost. His 
usual time to commence forcing was the beginning of January. 
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“ T had a small house erected for the experiment at Shobdon Court many 
years ago to try the practice, and followed it up for two years with success ; 
but the removal of the trees is unnecessary, as, with a due attention to the 
roots, the following method answers better, and is attended with much less 
trouble and expense than the above. 

«There are few gardens that have so much north walling to spare, and a 
better end is obtained without the sacrifice. 

“T confine the roots of my trees for forcing within a walled border of from 
4 ft. to 6 ft. wide, according to the extent of surface which is desired for my 
trees to cover, and from 16 in. to 18in. deep. The soil which I use to plant 
my trees in is nothing else than the perfectly fresh turfy top from a good 
mellow loamy pasture field, coarsely chopped up ; and, if the trees are of a 
proper age, the crop will be as fine the first season as at any future period. 

“I water plentifully, but judiciously, in the swelling season; but more 
plentifully in the last stage of swelling, and then the fruit will swell off to a 
fine size, if the following attentions be paid. 

* As soon as the fruit begins to change colour I leave off watering the 
roots almost entirely, and none over the leaves and fruit till all is gathered ; 
at the same time exposing them as much as possible to the direct action of 
the sun’s rays and atmospheric air, till all is gathered ; and, that I may lose 
no time in my forcing by so much exposure to the atmospheric air and direct 
rays of light, I allow the house to be very hot in the morning before I give 
air; and then I give it by degrees, till the roof is completely thrown open; 
and again, unless rain falls, I do not shut up till late in the day, and then in 
sufficient time to allow of having a high temperature, either with fire or sun, 
so as to accelerate the forcing, till I commence gathering ; at which period, if 
I have enough for my demand, I keep all as open and exposed as possible, only 
sheltering from rain to the last. When I remove the lights, I wash the trees 
several times, powerfully, and give a good soaking to the roots with soft, rain, 
river, or pond water. 

** T renovate the roots every three or four years, by taking off 6 or 8 inches 
from the top of my border, not even sparing the small roots; and also 1 ft. or 
18 in. from the extremity of the border, so as to clear away all the roots matted 
against the wall, and fill up the trench as at first with fresh turfy soil, and 
forking a portion in amongst the roots over all the border, so as to raise it a 
little above its former height ; by this practice the trees are sufficiently reno- 
vated for three or four years more, and do not receive such a check as by the 
Dutch practice. It is astonishing to see the extraordinary accumulation of 
spongelets which have ramified through every part of the fresh soil by the 
time the fruit has stoned. 3 

“ No tree will thrive, whatever the soil may be, if insects and moss are 
suffered to harbour upon them; and the best time to remove them is just 
when the winter pruning is over; I then go over every tree about the houses 
and walls, in the most careful manner ; first scraping off all possible extraneous 
matter, after the trees are taken from the trellis or wall. My composition is 
as follows : — 

“ The strongest drainage of the farm-yard, 1 gallon; soft-soap, 1 lb.; 
flowers of brimstone, 1 lb.; mix: let all stand for several days, stirring the 
mixture three or four times a day; get ready some finely sifted quicklime, 
and stir into it, till of the consistence of good stiff paint, when it is ready to 
be applied. Its effects are certain and excellent. 

“ The tools I lay it on with are painters’ sash-tools, of different sizes. I 
coat over carefully every part of the tree, so effectually that not a bud, chink, 
or crevice, escapes the mixture. I use the whitest lime for my hot-houses, as, 
when dry, I can see any axil of a bud or crevice that may have escaped the first 
dressing, and, to make sure, I go over them two or three times. After such a 
dressing I find all animalcules so completely destroyed, that neither green fly, 
thrips, scale, or red spider is to be seen during the season. 

“‘T am indebted to our excellent and indefatigable President for the above 
recipe, with some little alteration. 
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“ As white lime does not look sightly upon wall-trees, I either mix soot 
with it, or else use the mixture without either the soot or lime; and fre- 
quently, instead of the drainage of the farm-yard, I have employed tobac- 
conist’s liquor, mixed with soft-soap and sulphur.” 


7. On the Power possessed by Plants of absorbing coloured Infusions by their 
Roots.. By G. J. Towers, Esq., C.M.H.S. Read November 4. 1834. 


Various physiologists have immersed cuttings of a variety of plants into 
coloured infusions, with a view to detect the conduits of the sap. For several 
seasons, this was done by Mr. Towers, who was always able to trace deposits 
of the colouring matter made use of, among and around those bundles of 
fibres which were considered the conducting vessels of the ascending sap. 
After trying a number of experiments by watering balsams growing in soil 
with coloured infusions, without being able to detect the slightest appearance 
of colour in the vessels of the plants, even though investigated with the 
microscope, the plants thriving all the while as well as those watered with 
ordinary water, Mr. Towers immersed rooted balsam plants in the same 
kind of liquid infusions with which he had watered the soil, when they all 
perished ; the rooted balsam in the infusion of Brazil wood, and im a solution 
of iron, in a few minutes, and a balsam cutting within six hours! Thus it is 
proved, says Mr. Towers, “ that the identical liquid which yields life, sup- 
port, and health to roots when ramifying in a bed or matrix of earth, will 
destroy as with a stroke of lightning, those same plants when they are exposed 
to its immediate agency. 

“ T argue then from the results which I have detailed, first, that coloured or 
chemical infusions and liquids will not enter into the vascular or cellular 
system, provided the plant, either by its own vital energy, or by the decom- 
posing power of the soil, remain in a state of health and power to develope 
its new parts; therefore, that no precise knowledge of the sap vessels can be 
obtained by such artificial means as have usually been employed. Secondly, 
That where a plant ceases to grow, turns yellow, and evidently becomes 
sickly, it may absorb unnatural aliment ; not, however, through its. regular 
organs of absoption, but by diseased action through, in all probability, ab- 
raded surfaces; hence then, while vital energy acts, and health remains un- 
impaired, true sap alone is generated. The -office of soil is to reduce all 
substances to its own nature; and this it speedily effects through the stimulus 
of living vegetation. If, however, substances foreign to soil superabound, 
‘Injury, as abrasion or corrosion, is, | apprehend, induced ; diseased action and 
absorption supervene ; the plant becomes poisoned, sickens, and perishes.” 


8. On the Means employed in raising a Tree of the Impératrice Nectarine. 
By T. A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S., Pres. Read February 3. 1835, 


The tree sent was composed of an almond stock, raised from seed in the 
spring of 1834, in which two buds were inserted on opposite sides, in the end of 
April of the same year. The plant was in a pot ina forcing-house, and as soon 
as the buds were properly united to the stock, the plant was placed under a 
north wall. After being there a few days it was headed down, and again brought 
into the forcing-house, when the two inserted buds vegetated, and each pro- 
duced a lateral branch, which acquired the length of about 2 ft. 6in., and 
formed a few blossom buds! Mr. Knight considers the almond as a stock 
for the peach and nectarine, only inferior to the plum in not so well bearing 
transplantation. For this reason the plant above-mentioned was kept in a 
pot, and sent in that state to the Horticultural Society. “ I will request,” 
says Mr. Knight, “that the little tree sent may be planted in fresh unmanured 
soil, without having the branches shortened, and so superficially that a part 
of its roots may remain permanently visible above the soil. The fruit, which 
it will produce, will not be nearly as good as that of an older tree; and it is 
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therefore my wish that some buds should be taken from it in the next season, 
and inserted into the branches of more mature trees.” 


9. Abstract of a Memoir on the Cultivation of French Pears in Scotland, and on 
the Foundation and Management of Fruit Borders, with the View of bringing the 
Trees into a bearing State at an early Period of their Growth, and increasing 
their general Productiveness. By Mr. George Drummond, Gardener to Sir 
Robert Preston, Bart., communicated by the Council of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society. Read April 7, 1835. 


We give this long article entire, because we consider it one of the most 
important which has appeared in the Horticultural Transactions. We should 
have had some hesitation in doing this without the permission of the Council, 
had the paper not already appeared in another journal. 

“ The attention of Mr. Drummond seems to have been particularly directed 
to the subject of this memoir by the following circumstances. The property 
of Valley Field, which belonged to the late Sir R. Preston, is situate on the 
north side of the Frith of Forth, and possesses a fine southern aspect. The site 
of the cottage-garden, in which Mr. Drummond’s experiments were first made, 
is placed close on the Frith, and was previously occupied by pans, and all 
the other buildings required for the manufacture of salt. In 1815 and 1816, 
these buildings were removed, the ground was enclosed by a wall, a cottage 
erected, and one part of the enclosed area was laid out as a flower-garden, 
and the remainder formed into a marine fishpond. 

“« When the ground was levelled for the garden, it consisted almost entirely 
of coal ashes, brick-bats, and lime rubbish, to which were added about 15 in. 
of fresh soil to prepare it for the flowers and shrubs. As it was proposed to 
plant French pear trees in the borders next to the walls, the fresh soil was 
there trenched down about 18in., and mingled with the rubbish. Another 
foot of fresh soil was then laid over the whole surface of the border, and the 
trees planted. 

“« It was predicted that a border so formed would never answer, but would 
assuredly canker the roots of the trees; this, however, has not happened. 
On the contrary, the crassane, Saint Germain, chaumontel, colmar, brown 
beurré, bergamotte de paques, and jargonelle, all produced fruit the third 
year after they were planted, and have continued to yield excellent crops 
ever since, far greater than similar trees planted in the deep rich borders 
of the other gardens. Of these latter trees, many had been planted twelve 
years before they produced any fruit: they grew however vigorously, 
ran greatly to breast-wood, and continued to grow so late in the season that 
the flower-buds were frequently but ill-formed, and the young wood imper- 
fectly ripened. The fruit also, which they produced, was borne chiefly at the 
ends of the branches, and was frequently hard and gritty at the core. On 
the other hand, the trees in the cottage garden seem to have acquired a dif- 
ferent habit; they did not, indeed, grow so vigorously, and they produced 
little breast-wood; but they ripened their young wood earlier in the autumn, 
and fruited more regularly over the whole surface of the tree. On a given 
surface of wall, therefore, not only was the produce of the cottage-garden tree 
greater, but its quality much superior. 

“The early productiveness and fertile habit exhibited by the trees just 
mentioned, led to the adoption of nearly the same methods in preparing two 
other borders. One of these was formed in 1820; as much of the rubbish 
of old buildings as would form a layer of about 14 in. in thickness, was spread 
over the whole border. On this was laid a stratum of rich manure, about 
6 in. thick ; and the whole was then trenched and turned over in such a way 
as to mingle the rubbish and manure with the soil of the border, but not 
going so deep as to encroach on the subsoil. The whole being thus mixed 
together, and made level, was then covered with about 1 ft. of fine light soil. 
In the border thus formed, two crassanes, two French bergamottes, two grey 
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auchans, and one muirfowl-egg pear were planted; they were what are gene- 
rally called ‘ dwarf maiden plants.’ All these trees showed fruit in the 
third year, and bore a beautiful crop in the fourth year after they were 
planted, and the crops produced every year since have been astonishing. The 
surface of this border every winter gets a dressing of cow-dung, which is dug 
in about 8 in. below the surface. 

“ In 1822, another border was similarly prepared by mixing up the rubbish 
of an old wall with the soil of an old border, to which no dung was added, 
lest it might make the soil too rich; but this Mr. Drummond has since 
regretted, as he finds that where stones and rubbish are mixed with the soil, 
there is no danger in making a free use of rich manure. In the spring of 1823, 
French pear trees were planted in this border, and they afterwards came as 
early into a bearing state, and continued to be as productive, as the trees at 
the cottage garden. a 

“ By thus mixing stones and rubbish with the soil of the border, and form- 
ing the border above the subsoil, we are able to bring French pear trees into 
a bearing state at a much earlier period of their growth, and to render some 
varieties of these trees, hitherto considered as shy bearers, not less productive 
than those of the more common kinds. 

“ Mr. Drummond next points to the analogy between his method of form- 
ing borders for pear trees, and that employed when plants are cultivated in 
pots or boxes. In the latter, pieces of potsherds, shivers, or other sub- 
stances, are laid at the bottom of the pot to drain off superfluous moisture, or 
are sometimes mingled with the soil of the pot or box, when they are of large 
size, else the fibrous roots of the plant would probably perish during the win- 
ter, when vegetation is suspended. Now the roots of wall-trees, in an arti- 
ficially prepared border, are in a very similar state, if the soil be deep and no 
stones or rubbish mingled with it; for a great body of fine earth, without such 
admixture of stony substances, is too retentive of water during the winter 
months, which proves very injurious to the fibrous roots of trees in our cold 
damp climate. 

“ Many opportunities of lifting the roots of trees, in borders differently 
formed, have afforded illustrations of the foregoing facts; for those roots 
raised from borders where the soil was mingled with stones and rubbish have 
presented a dense mass of fibrous rootlets; whilst others, which had grown 
in deep and rich borders without such admixture of stony substances, have 
exhibited only long naked roots, more or less destitute of fibrous appendages. 
In the rubbish borders, the fibrous rootlets might be seen to seize, as it were, 
on some substances of the soil in preference to others; pieces of lime-plaster, 
or mortar, were generally preferred} being often found enveloped in a mass of 
such rootlets; next to these, pieces of whinstone and brick were selected by 
the rootlets; coarse gritty sandstone they seemed to reject, but to like the 
fine white sandstone which the roots of heaths are so fond of. 

‘* In connection with this search after stony bodies, Mr. Drummond men- 
tions some curious facts respecting the directions which roots take in borders 
formed, in part, of paving stones. If such stones be laid at the bottom of 
the border with the view of preventing the roots striking into the subsoil, the 
trees will soon send down their roots until they come in contact with the pave- 
ment, over the surface of which they will then spread themselves in every 
direction. Should their extremities not be able to penetrate the mortar or 
clay in which the stones are embedded, they will, after a time, push out beyond 
them, and then, dipping down, take an inverted position and extend beneath 
the pavement. On the other hand, if the stones be laid on the surface of the 
border instead of its bottom, the roots then seem to strike upwards, and 
spread along the under surface of the stones. In both cases the stones seem 
to attract and retain moisture, and, during the vegetating season, the roots 
strike towards them in order to obtain it; but with this difference in the 
ultimate result : — when the stones are laid at the bottom of the border, the 
' principal roots are detained there, and their fibrous rootlets are more or less 
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destroyed, during the winter, by the too great moisture to which they are 
exposed ; in such circumstances, the trees grow vigorously, but produce 
comparatively little fruit, and that of inferior quality : but when the stones 
are laid on the surface, the principal roots are also formed there, and their 
fibrous rootlets are thus preserved in a healthy state during winter; such 
trees grow less vigorously than in the former case, but they produce excellent 
crops of fruit, and that of superior quality. 

“From the results of his experience, the author is led to conclude that 
two errors are, in general, committed in forming borders for wall-fruit trees. 
The one is that of trenching too deeply, with a view of increasing the depth of 
the border, by which the subsoil is disturbed; the other consists in collecting 
too great a body of fine earth in the border, without a due admixture of stony 
substances. 

“ With respect to the first error, or removal of the subsoil, its effect is to 
convert the border into a sort of receptacle both for collecting and retaining 
water, and to bring it nearly to the condition of a flower-pot whose bottom 
is immersed in a pan of water. No operation of draining will keep such a bor- 
der in a condition suited to the welfare of the trees; and nothing can be more 
injurious to the roots than keeping them in stagnant water through the greater 
part of the year. If it be wished to augment the depth of the natural soil 
in the borders, this should be done, not by excavating the subsoil, but by 
adding to the height of the upper soil. All hard-wooded trees and shrubs 
thrive best in a border raised above the level of the surrounding ground. In 
our damp climate, the roots of the finer sorts of trees thus preserve a healthier 
state during winter; and on the return of spring, the soil of a raised border 
receives more solar heat, which contributes to accelerate and augment the 
fertile habit of the tree. 

“ As to the second error, that of accumulating too much fine mould, 
without a due proportion of stony substance, Mr. Drummond remarks that, 
in the natural soils in which trees best grow, we can seldom penetrate, even 
in carse lands, above 1 ft. below the surface, without meeting with stones 
and other substances favourable both to the developement and preservation 
of fibrous roots ; and, in local situations famed for the production of fine 
fruit or hard-wooded trees, an examination of the soil and subsoil will show 
them to possess the characters above-mentioned, and to be thus favourable to 
the formation and preservation of fibrous roots. In no instance ought we to 
collect above 2 ft. of fine earth in a border, without, at the same time, mixing 
with it a due proportion of small stones, or other solid substances. Such an 
intermixture of stony bodies contributes not only to augment the number of 
fibrous roots, but to prevent the accumulation of too much moisture in the 
winter months. 

«As the result of his enquiries and experience, Mr. Drummond recom- 
mends the following mode of forming a border, as suitable for every variety of 
fruit-tree which we are in the custom of raising against walls. He would 
make the border at least 20 ft. wide: it should be composed of 24 ft. in depth 
of goed soil, rather light, with 1 ft. of broken whinstones and lime rubbish, 
and 1ft. of cow and stable dung. These several ingredients should be 
thoroughly mixed together, and, when the whole has been levelled, another 
foot of fine mould should be spread over the whole surface. The walks he 
would lay down on the surface of the border at the distance of 10 or 12 feet 
from the wall; and this should be done in such a manner as that the surface 
of the border may have a gentle slope from the wall to the walk, and the 
slope then be continued from the walk to the natural surface of the ground. 
On no account must the subsoil be disturbed. 

“ Those who are advocates for the shallow planting of fruit trees may sup- 
pose the border recommended above to be too rich, and that it will promote 
too great luxuriance of growth; but, provided the materials employed favour 
the production of fibrous rootlets, we can hardly ever make the border too 
rich. Encouraging such rootlets seems to produce that fertile habit in the 
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tree at an early stage of its growth, which checks any tendency to over-luxu- 
riance afterwards ; and to turn the powers of the tree to the formation of 
flower-buds, and consequent production of fruit. Wall-trees are exposed to 
a higher temperature and greater evaporation than standards, and require, 
therefore, a larger body of soil and a more copious supply of moisture for 
their roots than standards do. 

“ Having thus stated his views concerning the proper formation of borders, 
Mr. Drummond proceeds to notice some other circumstances to be attended 
to in their subsequent management: and this portion of his memoir is also 
illustrated by experiment. 

“‘ When the borders have been properly prepared, success in the cultivation 
of wall-fruit trees depends more, says our author, on a judicious supply 
of moisture to their roots, than on any other part of the practice. The 
necessity of moisture to the due preparation of the food of plants, and to its 
entrance into the vegetable system, is well known; but if the soil get beyond 
a certain state of dryness, these necessary operations cannot proceed, and 
little or no nutriment can be afforded, at the very time, perhaps, when it is 
required most to assist in the production of fine fruit. The roots also, un- 
able to find nutriment in a good soil, may penetrate into a bad one, and from 
thence derive matter not only not nutritive, but perhaps pernicious to the 
vegetating process. 

“ Tn supplying water, Mr. Drummond recommends that it be taken from a 
pond in which it has been freely exposed to the sun. If the pond be not 
more than 3 or 4 feet deep, the temperature of its water will not differ much, 
during the summer months, from that of the soil of a border of similar depth. 
In such circumstances, watering will rather augment than diminish the tempe- 
rature of the soil ; and will in no degree check the chemical changes by which 
the food is prepared in the soil, or impede the functions of the living organs 
destined to absorb it. Water from springs and wells, by reason of its cold- 
ness, considerably reduces the temperature of the soil, and ought not to be 
employed till its temperature has been raised nearly to that of the soil. 

“ To ascertain the effects respectively produced by spring and pond water 
of different temperatures, Mr. Drummond, in the year 1826, made the follow- 
ing experiments: —he selected four peach trees of the same species (grosse 
mignonne), which grew against a wall. Two of these trees were supplied 
during the summer with water taken from the spring, and the other two with 
water from the pond. In the border where the trees grew, and which was 
12 ft. wide, two thermometers were plunged into the soil to the depth of 
18in., and its temperature carefully noted at the two stations before the 
water was applied; and also on the next day, or twenty-four hours after the 
application of the water. The temperature, too, of each kind of water was 
duly observed. These observations being previously made, the border was 
watered three times during the summer; and each time as much water was 
given as would have formed about a cubic foot of water over the whole sur- 
face. The author has exhibited, in a tabular form, the times when the ex- 
periments were made, the temperature of the soil, the kind of water, and 
its temperature when used; the temperature of the border twenty-four 
hours after, and the amount of heat gained or lost by the kind of water 
employed. 

“ The first experiment was made on the 10th of May. At the depth of 
18 in. the temperature of the border was 64°, and that of the spring water 
used 46°. In twenty-four hours after, the temperature of the border was 
reduced to 52°, or had lost 12°. At the same time the temperature of the 
soil being 64° as above, and heat of the pond water 67°, the soil at the close 
of twenty-four hours was 66°, or, instead of losing 12°, had gained 2°. 

June 20th, the second watering was given. The temperature of the border 
at the depth of 18in. was now 74°, and that of the spring water 52°. In 
twenty-four hours the border was reduced to 58°, or had lost 16°. At the 
station where the pond water was used the temperature of the border at the 
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above-mentioned depth was 77°, and that of the water 82°. In twenty-four 
hours the temperature of the border was 80°, or had gained 3°. 

“ The third and last watering was performed on the 28th of July. The tem- 
perature of the border at 18in. below the surface was 72°, and that of the 
spring water 57°. In twenty-four hours the border was reduced to 61°, or 
had lost 11° of temperature. At the pond water station, the border at the 
depth of 18 in. was 78°, and the water itself 74°. In twenty-four hours the 
temperature of the border was still 78°, or had suffered no change of tem- 
perature from the watering it had undergone. 

“ It is very clear from these facts, that, whilst spring water greatly cooled 
the soil, that from the pond exerted no such operation, but on the contrary 
often raised its temperature. 

“In proceeding to describe the effects on vegetation produced by these 
different kinds of water, Mr. Drummond observes that on the 10th of May, 
when the border was first watered, there was no perceptible difference in the 
appearance of the four trees: they had all excellent crops of fruit. About 
the first of August, however the contrast was very striking. No one would 
then have supposed that the four trees were of the same variety. The fruit 
of the two trees which had been supplied with the pond water was much 
larger, of a higher colour, and finer quality, than the fruit of the other two 
trees which had been supplied with spring water. The leaves, also, of the 
former trees were almost double the size of those of the latter. ven in the 
following spring the difference was perceptible, as evinced in the larger blos- 
som and more vigorous setting of the fruit. 

“In the management of borders, it is of great importance, continues Mr. 
Drummond, to preserve the surface roots of trees. At the cottage garden 
the borders have never been dug since the trees were planted; and, when 
manure is applied, it is laid down and covered over with about 6 in. of the 
surface mould. The soil, when thus treated, becomes filled to the surface 
with fibrous roots, which would be injured or destroyed were the border to be 
dug. When the manure is retained in a body near the surface the border is 
kept in a moister state, and the roots do not penetrate downwards to the 
subsoil in search of water. Even where vegetables are raised as early crops 
on the border, the soil is never disturbed to more than 6 in. in depth ; and the 
crops are ready earlier than in the ordinary mode of digging to the depth of 
18in. When the fibrous roots of trees have been injured by digging the 
border too deep, they will soon be restored if a layer of manure, 6 or 8 inches 
thick, be first laid on the surface, and then beaten down with the spade, and 
covered afterwards with about 6in. of mould. The roots will at once begin 
to strike out and run along the under surface of the dung, forming at length 
a complete mass of fibrous roots. 

“When vegetables are raised on fruit-borders, they may affect the at- 
mosphere, in regard both to heat and moisture, in a degree that may some- 
times prove beneficial, and at others injurious, to the trees. When the wall, 
for example, becomes heated, the air in contact with it is rarefied and carried 
upwards, and fresh air from the surface of the border moves forward to supply 
its place; in this way a current of air is soon formed, which continually 
passes over the heated wall as long as it retains an excess of heat. Of this 
circumstance advantage may be sometimes taken where the heat of the wall 
is excessive; for, by keeping the surface of the border in a moist state, we 
diminish at once the temperature, and augment the moisture of the atmo- 
sphere which envelopes the tree. On the other hand, by raking the border, as 
will afterwards be shown, we contribute to keep its surface in a dry state ; 
and thereby to increase the temperature, and lessen the moisture of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. At different seasons these opposite practices may be 
beneficially adopted. Thus in spring, when the trees are in blossom, should 
a clear frosty night set in, with the prospect of bright sunshine during the 
next day, it is of no little importance to water the surface of the border before 
the sun appears, as the evaporation that succeeds will moderate the excess of 
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heat which might otherwise prove fatal to the blossom. On the other hand, 
when the fruit is swelling it is of equal importance to keep the surface of the 
border dry, as the temperature both of the soil and atmosphere is then in- 
creased, which contributes much to improve the size and quality of the fruit. 

“When, however, the borders are so thickly covered with vegetables as 
almost to prevent the access of the solar rays to their surface, such covering 
will contribute much to lower the temperature of the soil, and of the at- 
mosphere in contact with the wall. To ascertain the extent to which this 
might take place, the author made the following experiments on a border 
covered with a strong crop of cauliflower, which completely shaded the 
surface. He took a thermometer and inserted its naked bulb about half an 
inch into the soil of the border, where it was covered with the vegetables. 
A second thermometer was laid on the surface of the border ; and_a third 
was placed in close contact with the wall. A similar arrangement was, at the 
same time, made with three other thermometers in another part of the border, 
which was uncropped, and fully exposed to the sun’s rays. The border itself 
was 12 ft. wide, and the wall of about the same height in feet. On the 10th 
of May, 1829, the author made four observations of these six thermometers, 
between 5 o’clock of that day, and 4 o’clock of the next, viz. at 5 a. m™., 1 
P. M., and at 10 p. m. of the 10th.; and at 4.4. mM. of the 11th. The results 
of these observations he has given in a tabular form, of which a copy is ex- 
hibited. 


May, 1829. Cropped Border. Uncropped Border. 
sir 3) I o |! s 
Time of Observation. aes aS z age ee a8 - age ccd 
SNS eS EGO ae ||bem ah ae. | eo 
S 63/8 iS Fie || Ss ES 
fo) (2) fo} le) fo) ° 
5 A. Mevecccsccecevee| DD 68 58 59 70 57 62 
LT P.M. ccoercccccesee| 71 69 76 86 96 113 104 
MOPEsEMayercscseceenceni|) | O- 69 60 58 81 68 66 
AVAS Ma coscoscescese-| OF 60 59 55 70 58 60 
Increase of temper- 
ature from 5 A. M. 
to 10 Pp. M..........| 16 1 18 27 26 56 4.2 
Increase of temper- 
ature from 10 p. M. 
TOMAWAS Malsveeessiese|) 119 — 17 31 26 55 44, 


“From this table it will be seen that at 1 o’clock p.m. the close crop of 
cauliflowers occasioned a reduction of 18° of temperature on the wall, as 
compared with that of the wall of the naked border: at 10 o’clock in the 
evening the difference of temperature between the two portions of wall was 
8°; and even at 4 o’clock on the next morning the difference was 5°. On 
the 29th of May the cropped border was 4° lower than the naked one, at the 
depth of 12 in. beneath the surface. 

“‘ This effect of cropping, in lowering the temperature of the atmosphere, 
will, however, be much less when the sunshine is little and partial through the 
day ; and when the_day is wet it will not be observed. The colour, too, of 
the soil will influence the result, a dark soil becoming much hotter than a light- 
coloured one, when exposed in the same manner to the solar rays. 

* Vegetables in borders are least injurious to wall trees when they are 
planted in rows at right angles to the wall, and at double the distance usually 
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allotted ; they do not then so completely shade the soil, and the air is per- 
mitted to flow freely though the rows. It will, however, be proper to have 
them cleared away (when planted opposite to peach and apricot trees) about 
the middle of July, that the borders may have the full benefit of the sun’s 
rays, to enable them to ripen the fruit and mature the young wood. After 
a wet night the borders should also be raked, to aid the drying of their 
surface. This simple operation will increase the temperature of the surface 
of the border, and of the wall, many degrees. On one occasion, after two 
days of continued rain in July, 1829, the temperature of the surfaces of the 
border and wall was the same as that of the atmosphere, viz. 52°, at 4 o’clock 
in the morning. At 6 o’clock, the weather cleared up, and a considerable 
extent of the border, opposite to a hot wall, was raked, so as to dry the 
surface. At 1 o'clock, a thermometer, laid on this raked surface, indicated 
118°; and another, applied to the wall opposite, 106°; whilst, on the 
unraked surface of the soil, the temperature was only 86°, and on the cor- 
responding portion of the wall 89°. The operation, therefore, of raking the 
surface of the border, raised its temperature 32° above the unraked surface, 
and the temperature of the corresponding part of the wall 17°. 

“The London medal, for 1833, placed at the disposal of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, was voted to Mr. Gregor Drummond for the com- 
munication, of which a copious and correct abstract is here given.” 


10. Description of several new Varieties of Fruit raised by Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Esq., from Seed ; together with Notes thereon by Mr. Knight. 


The pears described are March bergamot, Pengethley, Ross, Oakley Park 
bergamot, Brougham (a sample having been sent by Mr. Knight to Lord 
Brougham, and approved of by His Lordship), Bringewood, Moccas, Broom 
Park, Croft Castle, Eyewood, Dunmore, and Monarch. All these pears were 
raised by Mr. Knight ; but their merits are not yet sufficiently proved to war- 
rant our recommending them without the special sanction of Mr. Thompson, 
who, if we have failed to do justice to any of these varieties, will, we trust, be 
good enough to correct us. Mr. Knight also describes the Dunmore plum, 
raised by him, and also a party-coloured grape, not unlike the white musca- 
dine in flavour, which “ has in every season ripened tolerably well in the cold 
climate” of Downton ; and of which Mr. Knight says, “ I believe it to be better 
adapted to make wine in a cold climate than any cultivated. I feel confident 
that it is superior to most of the grapes cultivated in France, and that the 
merits of the French wines depend greatly more on the skill of the makers, 
than upon the merits of their grapes.” 


11. Nolte upon Méimulus cardinalis ; a new hardy herbaceous Plant. By John 
Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. Read November 4. 1835. 


This very showy and very hardy perennial, rare at the time this article was 
written, is already, thanks to the diffusive spirit which enters into every thing, 
now as common in gardens as columbine or sweetwilliam. 


12. Meteorological Journal, §c., for the Year 1835. By Mr. Thompson. 


13. A Note upon Oncidium Lanceanum; a new Species of Orchideous Epiphyte. 
By John Lindley, Ph. D., F.R.S. &c. 


A well-known epiphyte, introduced in 1834 by J. H. Lance, Esq., and 
named in compliment to him. 


14. On Two Species of Insects which are found injurious to the Pear Tree. By 
Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq., F.R.S., Pres. Read April 19. 1836. 


“The leaves of pear trees which are trained to walls have sustained, during 
some years, much injury in many gardens, from the depredation of the larve 
of a very minute species of moth, the Tinea Clerckella of Linnzus: and I 
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have been informed that it abounded in the Royal Gardens at Kew in the last 
summer. The moth appears in the end of May and the beginning of June ; 
and it is readily distinguished by the silvery whiteness of its. wings, which are 
tipped lightly with brown, and by its small size, its length scarcely exceeding 
a single line. It is an extremely pretty little insect, and possesses so much 
activity, that it is difficult to obtain a living specimen of it. It probably 
deposits its eggs, or, perhaps, more properly, its spawn, upon the under 
surfaces of the leaves; and the larvae, having there penetrated through the 
epidermis, feed upon the internal parenchymatous matter of the leaf. Brown 
and lifeless circular spots in consequence appear upon the leaves, such as an 
excess of heat would occasion ; and I have known several gardeners who 
have supposed it to be caused by solar action. These lifeless spots enclose 
the larvae of the moth above mentioned, which do not exceed a line in length. 
Whenever the leaves of a pear tree contain many of these, the fruit does not 
acquire nearly its natural size, and it ripens without acquiring either sweetness 
or flavour. : 

“This insect is an old inhabitant of our gardens : I first observed it half a 
century ago, but it appears latterly to have become much more abundant. It 
greatly prefers some varieties of pears to others; the chaumontel appears, 
amongst the varieties in my garden, its favourite, and the glout morceau that 
which it likes least. The moth is, I believe, but little known; for Mr. 
Curtis, who was so kind as to give me the name of it, did not possess a 
specimen till he received one from me. My pear trees had sustained, during 
many successive years, so much injury from the depredation of this insect, 
and their fruit had in consequence become so defective in freshness and 
flavour, that I resolved to uproot the whole of them, if I failed to succeed 
in destroying or driving away the insects: but in the last summer I had the 
good fortune to obtain perfect success in driving them away, by the means 
which I proceed to describe. 

“ Barly in the spring of the year, when the blossom buds of my pear trees 
were about the size of large peas, water, which held in suspension a mixture 
of lime and flower of sulphur and soot, in about equal portions, was thrown 
by an engine over the pear trees and the surface of the wall to which they 
were trained. I applied this mixture because I had observed, as I have stated 
in a former communication, that it had apparently prevented the appearance 
of blistered leaves upon my peach and nectarine trees, though by what mode 
of operation I was then, as I still am, wholly at a loss to conjecture: but 
since the first application of it, Ihave not seen a single blistered leaf upon 
any tree to which it was applied. I, of course, distinguish blistered leaves 
from such as have been made to contract by the bite of the aphis. 

“The moths appeared as abundant as in the preceding year; and I then 
caused my trees to be washed once in every week during a month, after I 
witnessed the first appearance of the moth, with a weak infusion of tobacco 
in water: this mode of treatment proved successful, and the foliage of my 
pear trees, and some plum trees contiguous, escaped all injury. The moths 
were, however, only driven away; for the leaves of two pear trees which 
grew at some distance were almost wholly destroyed, and the foliage of the 
medlar and cherry trees in the vicinity sustained a good deal of injury from 
them. Nearly all the leaves which contained any of the larvee were collected 
and burned, and comparatively very few of the larve escaped; and I do not 
at all doubt but that, by adopting the same measures next year, J shall succeed 
in securing my pears from future injury. 

“ There is another species of insect which frequently injures the pear tree, 
whose depredations are less visible, and consequently less known to gar- 
deners. It has greatly the appearance of an aphis, and is found dispersed 
over the under surface of the leaves whilst young, and is always immersed in 
a globule of honey ; in their more mature state these insects are found con- 
gregated round the base of the buds, particularly those which are calculated 
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to form blossom buds. In this, as in their first situation, they emit much 
honey, and the transmutation of the leaf bud into a blossom bud is prevented. 
A large number of humble bees and wasps are always attracted by the honey 
ejected by this insect, which will never fail to indicate its presence to the 
gardener. It is in size a little less than the black aphis usually seen upon the 
cherry tree, and its colour, when it is young, is a dull green, with dotted lines 
of pale brown ; and in its mature state its colour is dark brown, with trans- 
verse stripes of green across its back. The colour of the male, which is 
winged, is nearly black, except the upper part of the abdomen, which is a 
dull flame colour. It is (as Mr. Curtis informs me) the Psylla Pyri of Lin- 
nzus. I noticed it in the garden here about forty years ago, when it rendered 
all the crop of pears perfectly worthless. I have subsequently pointed it out 
to gardeners in other situations ; and I suspect that it often exists unnoticed, 
and greatly injures the quality of the pear. I washed my pear trees with an 
infusion of tobacco in the spring, which appeared to have destroyed the 
insects; but they appeared again in great numbers, and the frequent use of 
the engine did not prevent their doing considerable injury. Not improbably 
an infusion of the green leaves of either the Nicotiana Tabacum or N. rustica, 
which might have been obtained at a very small expense, would have destroyed 
or driven them off, but it did not occur to me to try it.” 


15, Notice of the most remarkable Varieties of Fruits sent to the Society since 
1831. By Mr. Robert Thompson. 


Apples. Two seedlings, the one called Maclean’s Favourite, and the other 
Sudbury Beauty, were raised by Dr. Allan Maclean of Colchester: the former 
is described as one of the finest dessert apples known; the latter is a very 
handsome table apple, resembling a well-grown Downton Pippin. 

“ On the 18th of October, 1832, John Williams, Esq., of Pitmaston, sent 
some fruit of the Golden Pippin grown on the common stock and on the 
Siberian crab stock, accompanied with the following remarks. ‘ Walking 
through the garden of a friend in Worcestershire two days ago, some yellow 
ripe golden pippins took my eye; these were growing on a tree I recom- 
mended, three or four years ago, to be worked with the Golden Pippin, and 
which was a healthy stock raised from the Siberian crab. The grafts were 
taken from an old espalier, grafted on the common crab, in the same 
garden. The difference in the degree of ripeness of the fruit was most 
remarkable. 

“* When the truth of preconceived theory is confirmed by the result of 
actual experiments, it affords great satisfaction to the mind. I refer to my 
paper published some years ago, in which I recommended the Golden Pippin 
apple to be grafted on the Siberian crab root and stock; Isay root and stock, 
for some have absurdly regrafted the Siberian crab obtained from nurseries 
which had been worked on the common apple or crab stock: of course this 
could have no effect.’ , : 

“The Golden Pippins from the Siberian crab stock were firmer, more 
yellow, and richer, than those grown on the common stock.” 

Pears. Uvedale’s St. Germain. A fruit of this variety, from the garden of 
Mrs. Chalmers of Feversham, weighed, when gathered, 3lb. 340z.; in the 
beginning of December, 3lb. 2.0z.; and in the end of the same month 3 |b. 
“In October, 1832, specimens of the Monsieur le Curé pear were received 
from M. Vilmorin of Paris, in order that they might be compared with the 
St. Lezin, to which the former had erroneously been made a synonyme. It 
was found to resemble the St. Lezin only in size and form, and proved a very 
superior fruit to it; being, instead of a tough stewing pear, a valuable dessert 
one of first-rate quality. . . . In a letter received from M. Vilmorin in 
January, 1835, the following note is given respecting it: —‘After repeated veri- 
fication, the Monsieur le Curé pear, or Monsieur, as it is now abbreviated, or 
Poire de Clion (the name to be preferred), is decidedly different from the 
St. Lezin, and greatly superior to this.last sort.” On November 4. 1833, a box 
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was sent to the Society, by the late John Wynne Griffith, Esq., containing 
specimens of twenty-four sorts of pears, from his garden at Garn in Denbigh- 
shire ; with a statement that they were from grafts received from the garden 
of the Society in 1830, worked on branches of four old trees, viz. brown 
beurré, crassane, autumn bergamot, and jargonelle, which were growing 
against a south-west wall, and the grafts brought over to the south-east side. 
The sorts were all true to their names, and very well grown. From an account 
of the number of fruits produced, it appeared that upwards of ten dozens had 
been obtained in the second year after grafting, and more than thirty dozens 
in the third year, from the grafts on these four trees; a proof of the rapidity 
with which a supply of good pears may be procured under favourable circum- 
stances. 

“Grapes. On the 9th of November, 183], a bunch of White Muscat of 
Alexandria grapes was received from John Williams, Esq., of Pitmaston, 
grown on the open wall, on a south-east aspect. A ligature of waxed string 
was tied tight round the stem in April, which was found nearly as beneficial 
as ringing, and less injurious to the future health of the tree. 

“On the 2d of January, 1833, fruit of the Charlesworth Tokay grape was 
received from the Hon. William Booth Grey. Bunch large, long and tapering, 
rather loose; the shoulders moderately strong. 

“ On the 24th of February, 1834, the following communication was sent to 
the Society relating to the Nice Black Cluster grape; fruit of which was 
subsequently received. 

«“< The Nice Black Cluster, I have no hesitation in saying, if planted against 
southern walls facing any point between s. E. and s.w., or against the fronts 
of houses or trellised to balconies, will ripen in ordinary seasons at London, 
by the end of September or beginning of October, sufficiently for the purpose 
of making wine of the nature of champagne, and much better than half the 
champagne sold in London. But for this purpose I recommend to use the 
pure juice only, without any admixture of sugar and water, or brandy. It is 
also an excellent grape for a cool late forcing-house, not being liable to rot; 
nor do the berries wither so much when kept late on the plant, as is the case 
with many other kinds: this is rather an unusual circumstance, considering 
that it is not a fleshy grape. It is remarkably juicy, and the seeds readily 
separate in the mouth without trouble. I only gathered the last from my 
grapery three days ago, and they were still very juicy, notwithstanding the dry 
heat and ventilation they were exposed to from the daily fire in the flue, made 
in order to prevent their rotting. By reference to the long article on Grapes 
cultivated in Burgundy, in Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, you will observe the 
finest Burgundy is made from a variety of the Auvernat grape, having its 
bunches formed with loose berries: but, owing to the tenderness of the 
grape, planters in general, for the sake of quantity at the expense of quality, 
cultivate the more hardy sorts with crowded berries. Now, I have reason to 
believe my seedling grape is as hardy, with the advantage of loose berries, as 
the common crowded Auvernats ; and for this reason I wish to have it tried 
in France.’ 

“The bunches were loosely formed with regularly middle-sized berries, 
which, from not being overcrowded, were thoroughly ripened and sugary; and 
on this account it seems highly deserving of cultivation. 

“ Strawberry. On the 5th of July, 1831, fruit of Myatt’s Pine-apple straw- 
berry was exhibited by Mr. Joseph Myatt, Manor Farm, Deptford. Fruit as 
large as the old pine, oblong, with a neck, and having the calyx spreading or 
reflexed.” It is added, that this variety produces but sparingly in many soils, 
on which subject see p. 302. 

“ Gourds. On the 2Ist of December, 1831, a very large gourd, the 
Potiron Jaune, was presented for exhibition by Mr. Carpenter, from the 
garden of the Rev. H. Wise, Offchurch, near Leamington [a descendant of 
Mr. Wise, gardener to Queen Anne]. Its weight was 153 lb., and it was one 
of a crop weighing altogether 555 |b. from the same vine. 
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“ On the 21st of October, 1834, a gourd of the same variety, but of a size 
still more enormous, was exhibited, from Lord Rodney. It was 8 ft. in cir- 
-cumference, and weighed 212 lb.” 


16. On the Grafting of Vines. By Mr. William Gowans. Communicated by 
the Horticultural Society of Glasgow. Read June 7. 1836. 


This communication, somewhat varied and enlarged by its author, has 
appeared in the Gardener’s Magazine for 1837, p. 117. 


17. Upon the supposed absorbent Powers of the Cellular Points, or Spongioles, 
of the Roots of Trees, and other Plants. By Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq., 
F.R.S., Pres. Read May 17. 1836. 


«An opinion is very extensively, if not generally, entertained, that the 
nutriment which trees and other plants derive from the soil in which they 
grow is exclusively taken in by the cellular extremities of their roots, which, 
from their texture, have been called spongioles, and which, in their organisa- 
tion, differ from other parts of the root in being totally without any alburnous 
or woody matter distinct from bark. But it is through the alburnum alone of 
trees, as I have proved by a great variety of experiments, and as is, I believe, 
generally admitted, that the ascending sap, under ordinary circumstances, 
passes up from their roots into their branches and leaves ; and, as this sub- 
stance does not exist in the spongiole, my attention was directed to an 
enquiry, whether the spongioles possess the power of transmitting fluids, and, 
if such power were found to exist in them, through what peculiar channels 
such fluids pass up: and as these questions are necessarily interesting, and to 
some extent, in particular cases, may become important to the practical 
gardener, I communicate the result of my experiments. 

“ Spongioles are obtainable in the most perfect state from large seeds, such 
as those of the common or French bean, which have been permitted to ger- 
minate, by simply detaching them from the cotyledons, as they thus remain 
united to the caudex of the plant, and its bud and plumule. Many of these 
were obtained from the seeds of plants of several kinds, and subjected to 
various modes of treatment in soils of different qualities; but all perished 
without a single plumule having expanded, or having apparently received any 
nutriment, either from the soil or other source. Yet the spongioles, in these 
cases, must have contained greatly more living organisable matter, derived 
from their cotyledons, than the whole body of the seed of a very large majority 
of plants can possibly contain; but they were, I conclude, incapable of trans- 
mitting it into the plumules, owing to the want of alburnum. 

“| therefore believe my opinion, that spongioles are imperfectly organised 
parts of the plant, which neither absorb from the soil, nor transmit fluids of 
any kind for the service of other parts of it, to be well founded: but alburnous 
matter is generated with great rapidity within them; and they become to a 
very great extent transmuted into perfect roots, long before the growth of the 
stem or branches of the tree commences in the spring ; and by these newly 
formed roots (but not by these exclusively) I conceive that nutriment is 
absorbed from the soil and sent up into the leaves, to be there converted into 
the true sap of the plant. I am aware that the above-stated opinions are in 
opposition to those of many eminent physiologists, to which much deference 
is due; but I think that they have erroneously included within their spongi- 
oles portions of alburnous fibre, a substance never found in the organ properly 
called a spongiole.” 


18. Observation on a Seedling Pear, raised by Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq., 
ealled the Althorp Crassane. By Mr. Robert Thompson. Read Jan. 19. 1836. 


This variety, Mr. Thompson observes, will bear competition with the finest 
of the varieties introduced from Belgium or France. It bears well as a stan- 
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dard ; and the flesh is buttery, rich, and very high flavoured It is in perfection 
in the end of October and during November. 


19. On the Cultivation of the Bignonia venista. By Mr. George Phillips, Gar- 
dener to the Misses Trevor, Tingrith, near Woburn, Bedfordshire. Read 
Dec. 1. 1835. 


Two plants of this splendid hot-house climber are planted in the back 
corner of the bark bed, in a mixture of turfy loam, leaf mould, and peat, 
while the roots have the whole range of the bottom of the bark bed in a thin 
layer of rotten tan, which is not disturbed when the tan is turned. The 
shoots are trained under the glass, and cover a surface of 500 ft. The plant 
continues in flower from the beginning of November to February; after which 
it is cut back to one stem of 6 ft. in length. In 1835, this stem, at the point 
of amputation, was 4 in. in girth. “From the point where it is cut back, 
young shoots soon push out in abundance; three or four are selected for 
training, and the others taken off. If young plants are wanted, this seems to 
be the most favourable season for propagation ; when the shoots are from 
6in. to 9 in. long, they will readily strike root in any light soil in a bottom 
heat. The young plants may be grown to a large size the first season by 
frequent shifting, as they are fond of plenty of room for their roots.” 


20. On the Cultivation of Alstromerias. By Mr. W. Scott, Gardener to Charles 
Barclay, Esq., M.P., F.H.S. Read February 2. 1836. 


“ Being very partial to the genus, although I had never seen any of the 
varieties before, except Ligtu and Pelegrina, I began, when I first came to live 
at Bury Hill, in April, 1831, immediately to turn my attention towards them. 
Being well aware, from what I had seen of the two kinds with which I was 
acquainted, that they require rest for a few months in the course of the 
season, I removed all the plants I could find (which, as well as I can recollect, 
were Hookeri, pulchella, pallida, pelegrina, acutifolia, pelegrina alba, psit- 
tacina, edulis, Ligtu, and a variety from Mr. Nuttall, raised by him from 
Peruvian seeds, and which had never flowered here) to a small pit in front of 
the pine-stove, giving them no water till the earth about their roots got quite 
dry ; as soon as they began to recover, I potted them in the size called forty- 
eights, and kept them then on a shelf against the back wall of the green- 
house, about 3 ft. from the top-lights; and, although I lost Hookeri, pelegrina 
alba, and edulis, I had the satisfaction of seeing the others thrive much 
better than they had done the previous year. I also took up, from the border 
in front of the stove, tricolor and pulchella, and gave them the same treat- 
ment. When the leaves began to decay, at the end of July or beginning of 
August, I withheld water, and allowed the plants to rest until the beginning 
of November, 1832, when they again began to vegetate: I then repotted 
them, and gave them every encouragement, in rich mould, composed of loam, 
rotten dung, and leaf mould, with a little sand: this I find to be the best 
compost for growing them in. As they filled their pots with roots, I shifted 
them progressively to a larger size; and had, in June, 1833, the pleasure of 
flowering the species from Mr. Nuttall and pallida, for the first time since 
they had been at Bury Hill; and I succeeded in growing tricolor to the 
height of 2 ft. 3in., well covered with flowers. None of my pots that season 
were larger than what are termed sixteens. When the flowering was over, 
and the leaves were beginning to decay, I again resorted to the plan of drying 
or resting the plants till the following November. I afterwards gave them the 
same course of treatment as before; but, as the roots had attained a greater 
degree of strength, the size of the pots was enlarged, until some of the 
stronger varieties were planted in the size No. 6, in which they arrived at the 
state in which they were exhibited at the Society’s Garden in June, 1834. 
During the time of growing, I keep them on a shelf, or trellis, in front of the 
green-house, having upright lights about 5 ft. high, and I give them plenty of 
air, carefully avoiding the least application of heat, which would draw them 
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up weak, cause the flowers to be much smaller, and very much injure their 
colours. By these means I have had them continue in good bloom for full 
four weeks.” 


21. On the Means of destroying the Red Spider in the Melon Frame. By 
Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq., F.R.S., Pres. Read May 3. 1836. 


“The red spider is one of the most formidable enemies with which the 
gardener has to contend, and against which he is least well prepared with the 
means of defence. His peach and nectarine trees upon the open wall are 
often considerably injured by it ; and the conservatory, the forcing-frame, and 
the stove, scarcely present a plant which is not subject to sutfer from its 
attacks. When it appears upon trees growing upon walls in the open air, and * 
wherever water can be abundantly applied without material injury to the 
plants, it is easily destroyed ; but there are, I believe, comparatively few 
plants which are not much injured by having the lower surfaces of the leaves 
much wetted. Iu a former communication I stated the destructive effects 
upon the melon plant of the application of water to the under surfaces of 
the leaves, apparently owing to the cells of that surface of the leaf having 
absorbed the lighter fluid, in the manner pointed out by M. Dutrochet, and 
transmitted into the denser fluid the vital sap of the plant. 

“The aversion of the red spider to sulphur, or its inability to live in the 
close vicinity of that substance, has long been known to gardeners ; and the 
object of this communication is only to point out a more efficient mode of 
employing it than has, I believe, hitherto been practised. The instrument 
which I use bears a very close resemblance to those employed in fumigating 
with tobacco, but it is filled with pieces of the wing feathers of pigeons or 
poultry, amongst which a small quantity of flowers of sulphur is dispersed. 
The receptacle is then closed with a lid, the front surface of which is perfo- 
rated with many small holes, through which the air impelled by the bellows 
passes, carrying with it a portion of flowers of sulphur. By shaking the 
bellows, the feathers are made to change their position, by which many suc- 
cessive portions of flowers of sulphur are made to escape, till the whole which 
the receptacle contains is expended. 

“JT first employed this instrument in the last summer in my melon-house, 
in which, upon some of my plants, I observed a large number of red spiders. 
After using it, I noticed with a lens in the web an immensity of minute parti- 
cles of sulphur, in company with a very large number of red spiders ; but 
upon examining my plants three days afterwards, I found the particles of 
sulphur alone remained, and that the red spiders had either died or marched 
off. I found no difficulty in causing many minute particles of sulphur to 
adhere to the under surfaces of the leaves of all my plants, and during the 
remainder of the summer I was not able to find a single red spider upon 
them. 

“The form of the instrument for melon plants growing in hot-beds requires 
to be considerably altered; and the perforations for permitting the escape of 
‘the flowers of sulphur should be lateral, instead of being in the front of the 
lid: that should be made slightly conic, and of less width than the receptacle, 
so as to come within it to a small depth; by which means the whole of the 
flowers of sulphur that escapes will be impelled forwards. The apertures 
should be confined to one side of the lid, which should not sink wholly into 
the receptacle; and through such apertures the flowers of sulphur will be 
made to escape below the level of the leaves of the melon in the common 
frame, and be dispersed over the under surfaces of its leaves. 

“ T applied flowers of sulphur in several other cases in the last summer, 
and always with success; and I am applying it to my peach-house and vinery, 
instead of water from an engine, and I have reason to believe with perfect 
success. 

“ My friend Mr. Williams of Pitmaston has perfectly succeeded in banishing 
the red spider from his melon-house, by causing sulphur to evaporate from 
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the hottest part of his flues; but, I think, not without some ill consequences. 
His machinery is a good deal superior to mine, and his skill and science in no 
degree inferior ; but his melons, though very large, and apparently perfect, are 
generally much surpassed by mine in richness and flavour. When sulphur is 
made to evaporate, some uncombined acid flies off, and this Mr. Williams 
suspects (and I agree with him in opinion) to operate injuriously upon the 
health of his plants. It seems probable that the same uncombined acid would 
cause the flowers of sulphur to operate injuriously ; but, though I have often 
applied it in large quantities, I never witnessed any ill effects.” 


22. Meteorological Journal, $c., for the Year 1836. By Mr. Thompson. 


23. An Account of some further Experiments made in the Garden of the Society, 
in the Year 1836, relative to the Cultivation of Potatoes. By Mr. Robert 
Thompson. Read December 6. 1836. 


This paper, as containing not only original experiments made in 1836, but 
a summary of all those made in 1831 and 1832, is by far the most valuable 
that has appeared on the subject of the Potato in these Transactions. 

“In the year 1831, experiments were made with the view of ascertaining the 
effect of planting the sets of potatoes much wider apart than usual, in order 
to give the foliage a greater exposure to light. Whole tubers were accord- 
ingly planted in spaces containing 16 sq. ft. The result was, that strong- 
growing sorts, mcluding a number of Mr. Knight’s seedlings, produced fully 
an average, whilst a few gave avery great crop. But although one of the 
latter produced at the rate of 21 t. 13 cwt. 59 lb., a weak-growing sort pro- 
duced only 1 t. 5 ewt. 92 lb. The vigorous could avail themselves of their 
ample space, which they occupied with their stems and foliage to the full 
extent ; the weaker could not. Hence the propriety of suiting the distance 
of planting to the vigour of the sort. [See p. 396.] 

“In the year 1832, experiments were made with regard to the relative pro- 
duce of sets from whole tubers, and from single eyes. The result was in 
favour of the latter by upwards of 7 cwt. per acre, and considerably more on 
comparison of the clear produce after deducting the weight of sets employed 
in both cases. [See p. 34:7.] 

“ The trials of 1831 gave rise to further experiments with regard to the 
space between the sets. Accordingly, in 1834, another experiment was made, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the most preferable distance at which the sets 
of commonly cultivated varieties should be planted; and at the same time a 
repetition was made of the comparison between whole tubers and single eyes. 
The distances between the rows were 23 ft., 2 ft., 14 ft.,and 6 in. The re- 
sult with regard to distance was, that the crop was found to be greatest 
where the distance between the rows was most in accordance with the height 
of the stems; and the most uniformly abundant produce was from rows 2 ft. 
apart. The comparison between whole tubers and single eyes was still found 
to be in favour of the latter. 

“The experiments in the present season [1836] have been made with re- 
gard to 

“ First, the time of planting ; first week in March, and first week in April. 

* Second, the sets ; whole tubers, bases, and points of tubers. 

“ Third, the depth; 3 in., 4 in., 6 in., and 9 in. 

“A piece of ground in the kitchen-garden, which was previously in grass, 
was trenched and planted with the bread-fruit potato, a sort which for pro- 
ductiveness is, perhaps, unequalled near London by any other of so fine a 
quality. The ground was divided very exactly into six equal parts. Three 
of these were planted respectively with whole tubers, bases, and points of 
tubers, in the first week in March; the other three compartments in a similar 
manner, in the first week in April. The following table exhibits the results, 
calculated for an acre :— 

EE 4 
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- Deduct weight 
Time of Planting. Sets. Weight planted Weenies planted for 


clear produce. 


. cwt. Ib. t. cwt. Ib. t. cwt. Ib. 
Whole Tubers T1922 115" 2 455 13a 23 


t 
1 
lst week in March. 4 |Base of Tubers 1 089] 15 6 108 | 14 6 19 
Points of Tubers| O 10 44! 18 1 28 |-17 10 96 


= 
i=) 


Aver. 89 | 16 3. 603; 15 2 832 


Whole Tubers 


1] 22) 15 14 74) 14 3 52 
Ist week in April. | Base of Tubers 


14 11 18 | 13 10 41 
10 44 | 14 8 74 | 13 18 30 


oe 
j=) 
(0 9) 
xo) 


Points of Tubers 


Aver| 1 0 89 | 14 18 18 | 13 17 41 


Difference in favour of the March plantation 1 5 42% 


“Tt appears from the above, that the March plantation exceeds that of 
April by } ton 5 cwt. 421 lb. ; and farther, that the average produce of the 
points of tubers exceeds that of whole tubers by | ton 16 cwt. 87 lb., and of 
the base of tubers by 1 ton 15 cwt. 943 lb. Consequently, the lowest pro- 
duce is from the whole sets ; a little above the latter is that from the base; 
and the points of the tubers rank considerably above either. This superiority 
appears to take place in the March planting; for of those planted in April 
the whole tubers had the advantage with regard to produce. 

“ Sir George S. Mackenzie obtained a different result from different parts 
of the tuber. Cuts from the base gave a return of 26 Ib., middle 20% lb., and 
points 24 lb.; but, from the following communication, it appears that he was 
not fully satisfied in regard to the experiment having been fairly made. 

“«¢ The experiment, the result of which I communicated last year, comparing 
the respective produce of the cuts taken from the root end, the middle, and 
the rose end of a potato, was made, as I mentioned, by the gardener then in 
my service. Last spring I directed the experiment to be repeated; but my 
gardener misunderstanding me planted root-cuts, &c., from different potatoes 
of one sort, instead of all the cuts to be compared being from one tuber. The 
result is as follows : — 


* Root-end cuts, 26 lb. Middle, 203 lb. Rose, or crown end, 24 Ib. 


There were 20 cuts of each sort planted at the usual distance, and a single 
eye in each cut. Though this does not give a strict comparison of cuts from 
one tuber, yet it may be regarded as giving a fair mean result. The inferi- 
ority of the middle cuts is remarkable ; and it appears of some importance to 
repeat the experiment with different varieties of the potato, attending care- 
fully that only one eye shall be in each cut. When the eyes are crowded, as 
in the crown, or rose, end, they should be all cut away but one. I am aware 
that it has been the universal opinion that the crown end is the most pro- 
ductive ; but this appears to have been taken for granted, and not deduced 
from experiment. The great number of eyes, also, at the crown end, may 
have contributed to an increased produce. In planting a field it is always 
advantageous to have at least two eyes, lest one should be cut off by frost.’ 

“In order to try the effects of different depths of planting, a quarter was 
divided into four equal parts, and planted with sets in the second week in 
April, at the respective depths of 3, 4,6, and 9 inches. The results computed 
for an acre are as follows: — At 3 in., 13¢t. 14]b.; 4in., 14t. 1 ewt. 18 lb. ; 
6in., 14 ¢, 11 ewt. 4lb.; 9in., 13t. 111 1b. 

“ The greatest produce was from the plantation at 6 in. deep; and next to 
it, from that at 4in. Those planted only 3 in. deep gave the least return. 
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Many of the sets buried 9 in. did not vegetate, or at least failed in reaching 
the surface. This was also found to be the case by Hasler Hollist, Esq., in 
1835, when he adopted the mode of deep planting. The results of his experi- 
ments are detailed in the following note : — 

««<T have this year renewed my experiments on the potatoes you sent me 
in 1833 from Mr. Knight’s collection. 

««T planted in the latter end of March, and at intervals during the whole 
month of April, but I am satisfied I was, contrary to the received opinion, 
too early in some instances, particularly with Mr. Knight’s No. 2. 

«¢T also planted at various depths, 9 in., 7 in., and from 5 in. to6in. In 
nearly every instance the shallow planting has succeeded, but in none the 
deepest, and in the latter case many of the sets have not vegetated at all, 
many more have not reached the surface. 

“© A few single eyes of the Downton Yam, literally parings, have yielded 
very nearly as much as the full-sized sets. I think I could say quite as 
much if the tubers from which they were cut were added to their actual 
produce. 

“ «Some of these statements appear so singular that I feel a hesitation in 
mentioning ; them but, whether from the unfavourable season, mismanage- 
ment, or what other cause I know not, certain it is, that these are my results. 

«« P.S. The soil is a loamy sand, and friable.’ ” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Art. I. General Notices. 


INFLUENCE of various Circumstances in the Growth of Plants in modifying their 
Physiological Action. Extracted from a paper by Dr. Christison, read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Feb. 3. 1840. —‘‘ The author commenced 
with some remarks on the various causes by which the action of plants and 
of their products on the animal body may be modified, and on the great vague- 
ness and uncertainty of the information at present possessed in regard to the 
influence of those causes which seem to arise in peculiar circumstances of 
vegetation, more especially climate, weather, soil, and the progress of vegeta- 
tion. He then stated the sources of information on these points; namely, 
the curative or therapeutic action of drugs on man, their effects on the 
healthy function, both of man and animals, either as medicines or as poisons, 
their sensible qualities, and their chemical analysis; and he assigned rea- 
sons for discarding the first of these from the enquiry, and for trusting, in a 
great measure, to the criterions derived from sensible qualities, from the effects 
of poisons on the lower animals, and from chemical analysis. 

“ The remaining part of the present paper was confined chiefly to the influ- 
ence of the progress of vegetation on the activity of plants. Doubts were 
thrown, by the results of his investigations, on most of the current doctrines 
on this head; but the present state of the enquiry did not lead to any general 
inferences being drawn with confidence. 

“ An extended statement was made upon the influence of the progress of 
vegetation upon many of the active species of the natural family Ranuncu- 
lace. It was stated, that im the acrid species of the genera Ranunculus, 
Anemone, and Clematis, the acridity, which is the same throughout them all 
in quality, is possessed in nearly equal activity by the leaves, from an early 
period in the spring until they are about to decay ; but that it exists in the 
germens only while they are green, and disappears there entirely as the seeds 
ripen. In the acrid species of Aconitum, the acridity of the leaves, on the 
contrary, continues only until the seeds begin to form, and then gradually, but 
quickly, disappears as they ripen, while the seeds acquire precisely the same 
‘peculiar kind of acridity. The narcotic properties of the leaves, however, do 
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not undergo the same singular change, but continue undiminished after the 
seeds are mostly ripe, and probably, indeed, as long as the leaves themselves 
retain their freshness. The acridity of the genus Helleborus is probably go- 
verned by circumstances different from any of those already mentioned ; but 
the experiments already made are insufficient to point out the true rule. In 
the course of these observations many remarks were also made on the nature 
of the acridity possessed by the different species, upon which incorrect ideas 
at present very generally prevail ; several material corrections were also sug- 
gested as to the general opinions respecting the influence of heat, desiccation, 
and time upon their acridity; and a short allusion was made to the proper- 
ties of a remarkably crystalline principle which the author discovered in one 
of the species of Ranunculus, and which appeared to him to be the ingredient 
upon which the activity of that genus depends. 

“ The author next entered into some details regarding the influence of the 
progress of vegetation on narcotic plants, and commenced with the natural 
family Amygdalez, the leaves of several of which are eminently poisonous, in 
consequence of containing, or producing when bruised, a hydrocyanated essen- 
tial oil, He showed that this oil abounds most in the leaves of the cherry 
laurel (Cerasus Lauro-cerasus), when they are young and undeveloped ; and 
that it goes on diminishing gradually in proportion to their weight, as they 
increase in age and vigour, until the commencement of their second season, 
when the old leaves, though plump and luxuriant, do not contain above an 
eighth or tenth of what they contained in the infant state, or of what is con- 
tained in the young undeveloped leaves of the same period. This is a com- 
plete reversal of the generally admitted law in respect of the formation of 
volatile oils in leaves. 

“ The consideration of this fact led to some statements upon the mode and 
form in which some essential oils and other active principles exist in the leaves 
of plants ; and the conclusion was drawn, that in all probability many active 
principles, which are separated from plants by simple processes, do not exist 
ready-formed in the leaves ; but, as in the familiar case of the mustard seed 
and bitter almond, are only developed when the structure of the leaves is 
broken up, and principles of a different kind, secreted in distinct cells, are 
brought in contact with one another or with water. 

“ The remaining departments of the investigation were postponed; but 
further observations were promised upon the influence of the progress of ve- 
getation on the solanaceous and umbelliferous plants, and likewise on the effects 
of soil and climate.” 

From the above extract it may be gathered why cattle reject the Rantnculus 
acris, or common buttercup of the meadow, while green, but do not object to 
it, but are even said to be fond of it, in a state of hay. — Cond. 

Temperature of Plants. — M. Dutrochet, some years ago, proved by expe- 
riment that living plants have a proper heat ; and other experiments have 
recently been made by M. Van Beck, and read to the French Academy in 
January last, confirming the fact. The maximum of inherent heat which M. 
Van Beck found, on September 29th, an hour and a quarter after noon, in a 
young leaf of Sédum Cotylédon, was about 0:25° centigrade, or about some- 
thing more than half a degree of Fahrenheit. In rainy and dull days the heat 
was not so great as when the weather was calm and clear. The following ob- 
servations are interesting, as tending to show the probable advantages of a free 
circulation of the air among plants ; though, as the writer observes, the sub- 
ject requires to be farther examined. 

* A singular phenomenon, which I have always observed in the course of 
my experiments, is, that, on suddenly raising the bell-glass which cut off all 
communication between the air of the apartment and that of the plant, the 
heat of the latter always rose suddenly some tenths of a degree. This phe- 
nomenon, however, lasted only a few minutes; the magnetic needle soon 
retrograded, passing zero of the scale, and showing, by its opposite and per- 
manent deviation, that the living plant had a much lower temperature than the 
dead leaf, as is always the case in the atmosphere. 
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*« Is this phenomenon to be ascribed to the instantaneous access of the 
free air to the plant, which, by stimulating its vital functions, which were de- 
pressed by its having been kept in a less pure air, augments at the same time 
its proper heat, before the counteracting and frigorific influence of reestablished 
evaporation has had time to make itself felt ? 

“This I cannot venture to decide; but I hope that other philosophers and 
naturalists will engage in these researches, which, if I am not deceived, may 
yet throw light on many an interesting question in vegetable physiology.” 
(Compte Rendu, &c., as quoted in Jam. Jour. for April, 1840, p. 333.) 

The Effect of Light passing through coloured Glass on Plants (p. 301.) is a 

subject worth deep attention, and opens a wide field for observation. Some 

time ago I had two pine stoves darkened with hot lime and water, with a little 
size to make it stick on. I did this to save the trouble of constantly shading, 
and I find it not only to break the rays of the sun, but that in very bright 
days it was scarcely necesssary to give air. The question is, whether a dark 
colour would not be better than this whitewash ? It is well known that pines 
can be grown faster in summer in pits glazed with dark green glass than in 
houses covered with clear glass ; and I have no doubt but that a coloured 
mixture to darken the glass through the middle of summer would prove highly 
beneficial to the pine. However, I will try the experiment on one house.— 
John Spencer. Bowood Gardens, June 4. 1840. 

A new Cedar. — If the accompanying extracts and remarks should arrest 
the attention of any traveller who can procure seeds, or rather cones, from the 
trees mentioned, he may discover a new cedar ; at any rate, he will earn the 
commendation of scientific men, if, by forwarding such seeds to England, he 
will enable us to ascertain precisely the trees referred to. 

“ From Debaree are seen the trees which surround the church of Tcham- 
belga, which Bruce took for cedars, and Salt (at Taranta) for firs ; but they 
resemble neither the cedars of Lebanon nor the firs of Europe; it is rather a 
mixture of both, with thorns (?) even more tender than those of the cedar ; 
but its fruit resembles altogether the fruit of the juniper tree : it isalmost the 
only wood for building that there is in Abyssinia.” (Gobat’s Abyssinia.) 

The place to which I imagine Gobat refers is, in Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 
4to, p. 236., “ a bed of chalk-stone ; and wherever this prevailed an extensive 
grove of a hardy kind of cedar, called 'Tud, flourished in abundance.” 

I have also lately met (but cannot remember where, [in the Transactions of 
the Geographical Society of London]) with the assertion, that on the “ Cedar 
Mountains,”” Cape of Good Hope, are abundance of the cedars of Lebanon. 
And, in an account of the Madeiras (from whence it would not be difficult to 
procure cones), it is said that the forests formerly covering the islands have 
disappeared ; save that in the remote parts of the mountains we may still oc- 
casionally meet with “ a species of cedar.” Were I to indulge in conjecture, 
I should guess the tree mentioned by Salt and Gobat may be nearly allied to, 
or identical with, the cypress of Goa (Cupréssus lusitanica). I would add that 
Abyssinia, approached now so speedily and easily, and where Europeans, and 
particularly Englishmen, have little to fear, presents a most tempting field to the 
practical botanist ; offering, as it does, a vegetation of the utmost variety, from 
the tropical productions of the valleys to the lichens of its snow-clad moun- 
tains. —W. H.W. Derby, Feb. 20. 1840. 

Beaumontia grandifiora.— If the reader will turn to p. 236. of this volume 
he will see a speculative notion of mine for flowering the Beauméntia grandi- 
flora. ‘this old-fashioned plant is very unwilling to flower with us in the 
stoves, and, if treated as a green-house climber, it soon gets stunted and never 
flowers at all. This was a great favourite plant with my much lamented late 
employer, W. Gordon, Esq., of Haffield, and we tried many experiments with 
it there for nine or ten years to get it into flower, and only succeeded once. 
Tt was among the first plants that I tried at Kingsbury, in the way of experi- 
ment. I planted it out into a border in the orchidaceous house which runs at 
the back of the conservatory, and for the first season IJ trained it in the same 
house. In the spring of 1839, I introduced the head of it through the back 
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wall into the conservatory where it had plenty of space to run along, and it 
made great progress during the season. Last winter it was kept in the con- 
servatory, and within a few inches of the glass; but it did not seem to be in 
good humour, for three or four months; yet it kept its leaves and young 
shoots in their natural colour, and about the middle of last May it showed 
strong flower buds on the ends of the last season’s wood, and now some of 
the flowers are expanded, and beautiful objects they are. The flowers have 
long tubes like those of the Brugmansia, and wide undulating limbs like the 
flowers of the Brunsfélsia undulata, and are of the colour and texture of the 
flowers of the Magnolia grandiflora. You must excuse this homely way of 
describing its flowers ; it will answer the purpose I have in view better than a 
long string of Latin adjectives. These flowers are produced on the very top 
of the side shoots in clusters, one or two only opening at a time, so that each 
truss keeps a long time in flower. For my own part, I like large flowers and 
large foliage, especially for climbers, and I can never make up my mind to the 
papilionaceous climbers from the South Sea Islands, as conservatory climbers = 
their flowers are generally so small as to be lost in a lofty house; they are 
much better fitted to be grown in pots, and trained into fancy shapes. The 
Beaumoéntia, treated in this way, will be a great acquisition to the conservatory 
climbers ; and if it will prove a regular flower under this system, no plant can 
be more deserving of a place. The amateur and young gardener must bear in 
mind that it flowers on the ends of last year’s wood, and they must not 
shorten these till after the flowers are over. I was too ambitious last summer 
to get my plant to run as long as possible, and for this purpose I repeatedly 
pinched off the tops of the strongest lateral shoots; these, of course, do not 
flower this season, but, being cut in to one or two eyes, they will make good 
flowering shoots for next season. If I had more time [which we hope you 
will soon have] I would mention several other old plants which I think might 
be tried in this way with advantage. —D. Beaton. Kingsbury, Kilburn, June 27. 

Mushrooms growing in the same Soil with Truffles. — Paris, Academy of 
Sciences, June 16. 1840. A letter was read from M. Gasparina, stating that 
in certain parts of the kingdom of Naples the country people had remarked, 
that, when a certain spot produced mushrooms in great abundance, there were 
always to be found near the surface of the soil black irregular solid substances, 
which they called mushroom stones, and which they believed promoted the 
growth of the fungous plant. M. Gasparina, suspecting the true nature of this 
substance, examined several localities, and ascertained that they were a species 
of truffle, sometimes of enormous dimensions, and in one instance attaining 
the size of a child’s head, six or eight years old. This specimen was now 
produced before the Academy. (Lit. Gaz., June 20.) 


Art. II. The West London Gardeners’ Association for mutual 
Instruction. 


MonpbAY Evening, March 30. 1840 — Mr. Thomas Keane read his paper 
“On the Forcing of Melons,” which explained his system as follows : “ Before I 
begin the general treatment of the melon, I shall say a few words about the 
sort of place I would recommend for growing them in, which would be pits in 
preference to frames. The pit to be constructed 6 ft. in height at the back, 
4 ft. at the front, and 5 ft. in breadth. 33 ft. in depth at the back, and 22 ft. in 
front, with both ends the same, would be a receptacle to contain linings of 
dung, the breadth of which would be 2 ft. 3 in.: the dung, when it ferments, 
to communicate the heat to the pit through pigeon-holes. This cavity, or dung- 
container to be covered over with a wooden shutter, hung by hinges to a piece 
of wood laid on the outside of the walls ; and so hinged to the wood as to 
be easily taken off or put on, for making or renewing linings, or for any other 
purpose. In the back or north side of the pit, I would have a chamber, or 
vacant space, of about 4 in. in breadth, worked through it from top to bottom, 
to cause a circulation of heat to ascend and descend, which, in a great measure, 
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will assist its temperature in March, April, and May. The angle the pit would 
form from these dimensions, would be about 673°, which would answer well 
to carry off the different descriptions of showers that we frequently have, and 
ought to guard against as much as possible, at this season, together with ob- 
taining the most reflecting rays of the sun, which is one of the most necessary 
acquisitions. 

The melon, from its seed to its proper perfection of fruit, requires due 
care and attention; as Iam certain it often suffers through a want of the 
proper temperature, free circulation of air, gentle waterings, and syring- 
ings occasionally. Firstly, From the time the seeds are sown in pots in the 
seed bed, until their removal thence to the pit. Secondly, From their 
entrance into the pit to setting their fruit. Thirdly, From setting their fruit 
to about a fortnight after. Fourthly, and lastly, From that time to its maturity. 
These are the several stages in which the melon requires the different 
agents heretofore mentioned, to be properly applied to it. It is to avoid sud- 
den transitions of temperature at that early season of the year, that I would 
recommend pits in preference to frames. Let us take notice of the lining 
applied to a frame a few days after it is lined; and if during some period of 
that time it has been visited by some cold, frosty, snowy, or cloudy, weather, 
then try it with your hand and feel how far these different changes will affect 
it. I expect that you will see it more affected than what it can well bear. 
Whereas at the same time, and with less dung, your pit lining is buried beneath 
the influence of all these searching and trying visiters, doing its duty without 
the necessity of removing it one fourth as often as you should a frame lining. 

I prepare my seed-bed about the beginning or middle of February. If I have 
seed two years old, I prefer it, being riper and less liable to failures ; but I find 
it best to put the seeds into half a pint of milk for about twenty-four hours 
before sowing, as this process, I think, softens them, and helps to excite the 
germination of the seeds ; putting three in each 48-sized pot, as the less checks 
of any sort the melon meets with the better. 

- As soon as the plants are in leaf about the size of a half-crown piece, I 
always remove them to the pit. J prepare the pots with good drainage, and 
fill them with the prepared compost, which is composed of the top spit of a 
pasture field, with one sixth of vegetable soil, mixed together for 12 or 18 
months, and, previously to its being used, turned over once or twice, and at 
each turning having a small quantity of quicklime mixed through it, in the 
proportion of half a bushel to one horse load, which is a preventive against all 
kinds of canker, worms, or any thing hurtful to the plant. I fill the pots with 
it, refining it to suit the seed, and put the seed about | in. deep in the soil. 
These pots are kept in the seed-bed three or four days before sowing, to 
have them of the same temperature as the bed, which I would always keep 
between 65° and 70°: the water I use is of the same temperature, being kept 
in bottles in the pit. 

The covering | would recommend at this and every other stage of their 
growth, to be thatched frames to fit each light, as I have experienced them to 
be excellent coverings for these or any other plants in pits. They are best to 
withstand the most severe attacks of any weather; they are in fact cleaner, 
neater, cheaper, and more easily used, than any other covering I am aware of, 

During the time the plants are in the seed-bed, I prepare my pit by putting 
at the bottom a quantity of coarse brushwood, laying it about 3 ft. in height 
at the back, 2 ft. at the front, with 3 or 4 inches of dung on it. On this I 
lay turf all over, about 6 or 7 inches thick, as a preventive against rank 
steam. On the top of this, and around the edges of the sides, about 3 or 4: 
inches in breadth, I spread about 14in. of fine sand, that, after the escape of 
rank or foul steam through the turf and these crevices, it should come in con- 
tact with the sand, which, being of a close quality, purifies it so as to render it 
quite congenial to the plants. I then give the pit a coat of very thick liquid, 
made of quicklime, of the consistence of cream ; as it will, when syringed, 
promote vegetation, and cause a vapour to arise destructive to all insects that 
attack the melon. 
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When the plants are ready to put out, which will be about the beginning 
of March, I would plunge them to the level of the surface, or 1 in. below it, 
then water and shade them from mid-day sun for a fortnight or longer, if 
they seemed to require it. I should not be inclined to increase the temperature, 
from that time until they are commencing to set their fruit, higher than 75°. 

When the plants have been in the pit about a fortnight or three weeks, I 
would fill it up to the level of the hillocks with the compost, and would give 
them water a little once at the roots, with no syringing as they are not 
strong enough to absorb much moisture; but plenty of air is indispensably 
necessary to be given at this stage of their growth. As soon as the plants 
had made their fourth or fifth joint, I would stop them at the third, from which 
fruit-bearing laterals would be produced, keeping the fruit as close to the main 
stem as possible, and not allowing the plant to ramble about the pit. If two 
fruits, through impregnation, remained to each plant, I should be satisfied ; if 
more showed for the first time, I would take them off. 

Between the time they begin to make laterals and their setting, syringe 
the sides of the pit as I have before recommended, at least twice a week, or 
three times if the weather permit. Most danger is to be apprehended from 
the time they commence to set their fruit, and for a fortnight after, when they 
require all the assistance with which they can be supplied. An increase of 
temperature from 75° to 80°, with plenty of air, will serve to harden the young 
fruit, cold winds to be excluded : when the fruit is commencing to set, no water 
to be given to the plant, unless the syringings about the sides. Never to 
forget covering on any night, and this to be done about 5 o’clock in March, espe- 
cially after syringing ; in April at 6, and in May at 7 o’clock. I consider these 
hours the best time, but they may be varied a little according to the state of 
the weather. 

At the last stage, to bring them to a good flavour, I would increase the 
temperature to 85°, with plenty of air, by which I would expect to cut good 
fruit about the middle or end of May. From the time of setting to the ma- 
turation of the fruit, I would not give water to the roots more than twice, as 
the soil will receive sufficient moisture from the syringings. 

The sorts preferred for early forcing would be the Egyptian Green Flesh, 
the Old Scarlet Flesh, and the Ispahan. They are not of a large size, but 
excellentin flavour. I beg to state that at the time of applying my soil in the 
pit to level it with the hillocks, I would press it pretty hard with my feet, as I 
think it prevents the roots from running through it more than their proper 
growth requires, and makes it retentive of the portion of moisture which it 
absorbs from syringings. I would also recommend slates to be laid under the 
melons, as I have found them to do well, even better, in my opinion, than 
tiles. 

Mr. Caie approved of the application of linings in pits, by which the heat 
was more regular than if it were exposed to the variation of the surrounding 
atmosphere, by which it would be more or less affected according to the state 
of the weather. He approved of lime, when used with discretion, and con- 
sidered it would be well to enquire how vegetable life was affected by it, that 
we may know the proper proportions which constitute the soils most suitable 
for different sorts of plants; and also to examine into the advantages or dis- 
advantages of softening the seed in milk. 

Mr. Shearer considered that Mr. Keane’s paper opened a fine field for dis- 
cussion on thei!melon. He recommended the seed to be sown in 48-sized 
pots, covered about half an inch deep, the temperature for the seed-bed to be 
70°, and when planted out 75°. He preferred to stop the runners at the third 
joint, and could not see the advantage of shading them at that season when 
the influence of light was so much desired. 

Mr. Sherwood preferred dung beds to pits. He believed that when the 
roots extended to the old dung they were invigorated to produce strong run- 
ners and good fruit. 

Mr.W. Keane objected to the use of dung, which excites the plants to pro- 
duce unproductive runners. The compost he used was good maiden loam, the 
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top spit taken from a pasture where sheep had been kept; it was repeatedly 
turned over for twelve months before using, and when chopped small with- 
out screening it is the best for retaining the moisture. He observed that a 
gardener of his acquaintance, who travelled in Persia, where melons are found 
in the greatest abundance, informed him that they were universally grown 
upon marshy ground, the surface being matted over with long grass, on which 
the vines of the melon trailed and fruited, exposed to the influence of a tro- 
pical sun, with no rain at that season, but refreshed by heavy dews. 

Mr. Caie disapproved of the use of dung, and also of shading the plants. 
His practice was to sow seeds in pans filled with vegetable mould, then placed 
near the glass until they were fit to plant out on the hillocks, which were 
composed of the top spit of good maiden loam left very rough, with the grassy 
side turned down on the tops of the hillocks. He approved of growing the 
melon hardy, and considered that old seed, well ripened, was superior to fresh. 

Mr. W. Keane differed from the opinions of some gardeners who believed 
that fresh seed would produce luxuriant runners and male blossoms. He 
never could notice that fresh seed, well ripened, was less productive; and he 
was sure that his observations would be confirmed by the experience of many 
gardeners. 

Mr. Fish objected to the system of allowing the roots to extend to the 
dung. The depth of soil he would recommend to be 1 ft. deep of the top 
spit of good pasture land, to be earthed up when planted out, by which they 
were much invigorated. He could never observe any difference in the pro- 
duce of old or new seed. He would not water the leaves of melons unless 
to destroy insects; he generally sowed his seeds about the 20th of January, 
in pans, as recommended by Mr. Caie, and has cut good fruit in the latter part 
of May. He has produced three crops from the same plants, and always 
stopped them at the second joint until they showed fruit. He approved of using 
lime, which is destructive to insects ; the temperature, from the germination of 
the seed to the time of fruiting, to be from 70° to 90°. He believed that dung 
applied as linings in pits, and covered up, did not ferment so well as the lin- 
ings more exposed in the dung beds ; that many gardeners injured their plants 
by too much bottom heat ; and agreed with Mr. Caie in the advantage of grow- 
ing them hardy ; the soil, if considered necessary, to be enriched by deer or 
pigeon dung water. He did not approve of brushwood, as the weight of the 
soil was likely to sink it irregularly, by which the roots would be lacerated. 

Mr. Shearer did not doubt but by sowing seed in January fruit could be 
produced in May. He preferred the depth of soil to be 18 in., and approved 
of pits for early forcing. 

Mr. Caie entered into a lucid explanation of the harmony that exists between 
animal and vegetable life, to prove that the disease of the plant gives rise to 
animal life; and that the different colours of hybrid flowers are caused by the 
quantity and quality of the gases in the atmosphere at the time of impregna- 
tion, which at that critical moment gives a fixedness of colour, which afterwards 
constitutes the distinguishing quality of the plant. He considered it would be 
necessary to understand the proper proportion of gases, when desirous to 
perform the impregnation for the object of producing a particular colour. 

Mr. W. Keane approved of the observations just made by Mr. Caie; but if 
not impossible, he thought that it was very improbable, that the gases, being of 
such a volatile nature, could ever be so well known by a gardener as to induce 
him to calculate with certainty on the colours to be produced by impregnation. 
He believed that all the varieties of colours are effected by the chemistry of 
nature ; that the change depends upon a peculiar principle called chromule ; 
and that the changes of colours are influenced by the various oxygenation of 
the chromule. He recommended the Persian melons as being delicious in 
flavour, considered the netted and rock cantaloups as the best for the general, 
and the Romana as a good sort for early crops. He believed that heat from 
the linings was best communicated by the faggots, and in his experience he 
never saw the ill effects observed by Mr. Fish. He approved of the use of 
lime in the proportion recommended _by Mr. T. Keane, and also agreed in the 
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advantage of placing slates under the fruit, which increased the heat by the 
reflection of the sun’s rays from them. 

Mr. Fish would recommend the Kew Cantaloup, the Egyptian Green 
Flesh, and the King’s Favourite. 

Mr. Thomas Keane, in his reply, combated at length the objections made to 
his paper, and observed that he particularly detailed the system which he prac- 
tised with success. 


Art. III. Retrospective Criticism. 


GLAZING with Lead Lap instead of Putty. (p. 299.)—I am induced to send 
you the following observations, from reading in your last Magazine (p. 299.) 
some strictures on glazing, by a person who confesses to know little about it ; 
having never practised the system he recommends. ‘The paper in question is 
signed Amicus, but I beg to state (having seen lead-lap glazing extensively 
practised) he will prove anything but a friend to whoever may take his advice ; 
in support of which I will state the objections to lead-lap glazing as they 
occur to me. Suppose then a light 6 ft. long, glazed according to Amicus’s 
plan: each bar will sustain the weight of two lengths of lead lap, which will be 
a pound weight at least; and, as heavy sashes are at all times objectionable, 
his method is rendered doubly so, not having strength to palliate or recom- 
mend this fault. Again, lead expands greatly with heat, and after a time does 
not contract to its original position ; this will cause the lead and glass between 
the copper tacks to assume a wavy appearance, which will encourage drip, 
&c. ; and, as the copper nails used cannot be more than half an inch in length, 
they are very slight, consequently in a short time they become loose both in 
the wood and lead, by the working of the lights in giving air, &c., which, from 
hurry or carelessness, is often done with violence, causing considerable con- 
cussion. Ihave seen lights, having been in use only two or three years, in 
which the nails had become so loose from such causes, that if the lights were 
turned upon their side, there was danger of the whole of the glass tumbling 
off the frame. In repairing, the objections are far greater than those used 
against glazing with putty, as what Amicus states about the difference in 
the thickness of the glass is mere moonshine. The glass being always bedded 
in putty, it is easy to insert another square under the one above, without 
taking off the corners or the square being “ precisely” the same thickness ; and 
when properly bedded or back-puttied, it will not be the cause of drip: but 
in lead glazing, from the strength of the cement necessarily used at first, it 
becomes exceeding difficult to remove broken squares ; the lead by its thinness 
is always damaged, and often broken ; therefore, when repairs are required the 
lap can never be made to look as before ; the glazing is also ineffectual, if the 
glass be not well bedded in the cement used, and this cannot be done without 
disturbing the immediate squares above and below the new one, more or less. 

About six years since, I witnessed a pine pit, a vinery, a peach house, and 
some framing, glazed with lead lap, all of which it has been absolutely neces- 
sary to alter, with the exception of the bottom lights of the pine-pit, which are 
at a very acute angle, and fixed to the rafters, notwithstanding which they 
admit some drips. I may just mention how very superior to the above, or 
the old method, grooved wooden bars are found to be. in neatness and du- 
rability; they also render Amicus’s objection, of the putty leaving the bars, 
“ null and void,” as in grooved bars no more putty is expesed to the weather 
than by the lead lap. : i 

I hope the foregoing remarks will: be sufficient to convince Amicus of the 
fallacy of his views, and that they will be taken as they are intended to be.— 
eritas. Derbyshire, June 13. 1840. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ART.I. Remarks and Observations suggested by the Reading of Dr. 
Lindley’s “ Theory of Horticulture.” By R. LyMBurn. 


Tue late work of Professor Lindley, on the Theory of Horti- 
culture, is undoubtedly the greatest help that science has hitherto 
furnished to practice ; the scientific part is so clear and concise, 
so devoid of ambiguity, and so full of demonstration, that no 
practical man who wishes to excel in his business should be 
without it. Practical men have, however, a still further duty 
to perform ; they should bring the scientific doctrines to the test 
of experience. ‘They have many opportunities of detecting cir- 
cumstances which do not come under the observation of pro- 
fessors. Every new appearance which occurs to them should be 
‘diligently weighed and examined ; and if any new truth is eli- 
cited, or any corroboration or refutation of theoretical principles 
discovered, they should promulgate their observations for the 
benefit of themselves and others. Impressed with these ideas, I 
have ventured to send you the fruits of my observations on the 
different sections of the practical part of the above work; and 
hope the example will be followed by others more able to do 
justice to the subject. 

On the first section, on Bottom Heat, I would remark that the 
colour of the soil has an effect on bottom heat; the black colour 
absorbs heat most readily, but it parts with it again most readily, 
and the brown colour is more uniform in its temperature. A 
ereat source of bottom heat is the composition of the soil. Silex, 
being a bad conductor, retains heat, and soils which abound in 
siliceous sand are much warmer than those which contain sand 
in very small proportion. In sandy soils, though within a short 
distance of clayey, vegetation commences some weeks earlier, 
and the various plants, according to their times of starting into 
growth, will be generally a month earlier; but very sandy soils 
part with moisture, and the vegetable food, too freely by evapora- 
tion, unless in very wet seasons. The most beneficial source of 
bottom heat, in the open ground, is the pulverisation of the 
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of the rain, and the heats and colds of the atmosphere, have a 
tendency to reduce the inequalities in the soil, and bind it into 
a solid mass, which is cold and unproductive when compared 
with soil which has been properly pulverised. If intended for 
deep-rooted crops, the soil should be broken up to a consider- 
able depth in dry weather, in order that the particles into which 
the soil is divided, being thoroughly dried, may preserve its 
open texture as long as possible; confined air is thus gene- 
rated between the particles of soil, which is the best retainer of 
heat, as we have all every day experience from the comfortable 
warmth afforded by our clothes. This confined air retains the heat 
imparted by the sun through the day, which accumulates and 
becomes very sensible in all free open soils ; and keeps up a higher 
temperature in the night, thus showing the necessity of bottom 
heat to all plants wherever grown, it being natural to all good 
well-pulverised soils. The free admission of atmospheric air is 
also necessary in the decomposition of the food of plants; by 
parting with its oxygen, it helps to fix and retain the carbon in 
the state of carbonic acid, and in the act of separation always 
gives out heat; and it is also the great source of nitrogen, which 
chemists have of late more frequently discovered in plants, and 
which, Dr. Lindley says, is indispensable to the healthy condition 
of the young spongioles of the roots. To keep the soil open, it must 
be well drained where necessary, and must be stirred in spring 
when in a dry state: if broken dry into small pieces, and well 
dried before heavy rains occur, it keeps open till again flooded 
with the heavy rains of next winter; the small interstices between 
the particles are filled with confined air, which retain heat, and 
moisture is retained by the capillary attraction which water has 
to the sides of narrow apertures; hence the smaller these par- 
ticles can be made, if worked dry and kept asunder, the more 
heat and moisture is retained near the surface. When soil has 
been some time exposed to the air by digging and turning up in 
the spring, if the weather is dry and frosty, the freezing of the 
water contained in the soil causes it to expand; and, if the ground 
is strong and clayey, itis beneficial in reducing coarse and lumpy 
soils to a finer texture on the surface: if done in summer, in 
dry weather, the heat, if considerable, expands the water, and the 
same reduction of texture takes place, though more slowly, as 
the expansive power of freezing is generally greater ; by degrees, 
however, the particles, by attrition and the action of the atmo- 
sphere, are reduced into small powder, which is washed down 
by the heavy rains of winter; and the pressure of the soil above 
consolidates the earth into the same solid mass as we had the 
year before, requiring to be again opened up in the spring. 
When ground has thus been operated upon for a succession of 
years, it will not keep open so well, has a constant tendency to 
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run to powder on the surface, and get covered with moss; this 
is what is technically called worn out: the particles will not keep 
properly asunder, and the ground requires to be trenched, the 
old surface buried, and a fr esh surface br ought up; or, where this 
cannot be got dene: where the bottom is inal, to be sown down in 
grass. In preparing the ground therefore for seeds, if small, we 
must break the soil into as small particles as possible, and do so 
in dry weather; if heavy rains occur before the particles are dry, 
the surface is diluted into a paste, which with the next drought 
consolidates into a crust, impervious to heat, and if the surface is 
left rough and lumpy, the heat and moisture are not retained at 
the surface, which is prejudicial to small seeds that cannot be 
sown deep; for larger seeds, or for rooted crops, the particles 
may be left larger and wider apart, as the heat and air are thus 
allowed to penetrate deeper, and the surface is not so easily skin- 
ned. The same remarks will apply to the soil in pots or houses: 
it must be kept open to retain heat, and if the temperature is 
properly lowered in the house in the evening, we will have all 
the advantage of a bottom heat superior to the colder atmo- 
sphere, and thus imitate the natural tropical climate. We also 
see the benefit of keeping the soil open about the roots of large 
trees: the roots get the benefit of the heat and air, and will not 
incline to rise so near to the surface; but if the earth is kept 
solid, they will naturally incline upwards. Stirring the soil in 
fruit-tree borders should be beneficial, if cautiously done; if the 
smaller roots only are cut, it is like pruning the young wood ofa 
tree, it stimulates to the greater production of fibres; if large 
roots are taken away, it is like pruning large arms of the tree, 
hurtful. 

The soil may also be kept open by other means. Manures, and 
all other substances that decompose in the ground, leave inter- 
stices by their becoming of less bulk; and this is one of the great 
benefits to be derived from manures. The opening of the soil 
may be carried too far; if the manure is very strong, and not 
sufficiently decomposed, and the weather dry, it may have bad 
effects; but if so far decomposed as that it will divide like turf, 
it is a source of great benefit in keeping the soil open, and re- 
taining moisture, ‘independent of the food it contains: this keep- 
ing of the soil open is the great benefit derived from mixing turf 
in composts, and from mixing pieces of moss with the soil in the 
act of potting, which is similar; also in mixing peat, old thatch, 
&c., in composts. So great are the benefits to be derived from 
decomposing turf mixed with the soil, that I recollect in the case 
of a piece of old Scotch fir plantation, which surrounded one of 
our nursery fields, being taken down, and the ground added to 
the nursery; the turf was trenched down, and so great was the 
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which were added to the old soil were ready to pull a year 
sooner, in half the time of the rest of the ground; this could 
not arise from fallen leaves, as the belt was mostly all of Scotch 
firs; and so perceptible was the difference between the old and 
new ground, that we could tell the site of the plantation for 
several years by its effects on all the nursery plants that were 
grown on it. Most potted plants will grow in very different 
composts, but require different treatment: in light dry soils they 
must be more frequently watered, and kept more cool; when 
more loam is in the compost, they need less attention, and are 
more hardy, but grow more slowly. For the other great benefits 
derived from bottom heat, the necessity of suiting the temper- 
ature of the soil to that of the atmosphere, the disadvantages of 
neglecting this in the growing of grapes, the great advantages of 
keeping the roots warm in forcing, &c. &c., recourse must be had 
to the work itself. 

On the analogous sections, of Temperature, and Protection 
from Frost, the great effort should be to retain, if possible, the 
heat which was accumulated near the plants through the day. 
If water be near, it has a tendency to assume the state of vapour, 
and rob the air of its heat; the sap of the plant may be more 
abundant also, from this cause, and increase the expansion of 
the fluids by frost, which may end in the bursting and laceration 
of the vessels, and be the cause of death. When a clear cold 
night succeeds to a wet day, if the night is long, and the at- 
mosphere does not get cloudy, the heat radiates upwards from 
the earth and plants into the cold air; while the evening at first 
is comparatively warm. ‘The cold is also greatly accelerated by 
the evaporation of moisture: it is calculated that it takes above 
800° of heat to convert water into steam; and though va- 
pour does not require so much, part of the vapour being 
chemically attracted by the atmosphere, still the consumption is 
great. From these causes the earth and plants by degrees get 
so cold, from having parted with their heat, that their temperature 
descends below the freezing point. In spring and autumn the air 
is comparatively warm, and the nights not so long; and hence 
spring and autumn frosts seldom take place till near sunrise: 
and if a cloud happens to settle above any portion of the earth 
about that time, before the earth has been cooled down to the 
freezing point, it prevents the further radiation of the heat up- 
wards; and hence we often find places lying contiguous and 
below the cloud to be saved from frost at one time, while at 
another they will be much hurt. Where plants partially cover 
one another, they help to prevent radiation; and when one 
plant is more covered with moisture than another, or growing 
more vigorously, more full of watery sap, and the bark more 
tender, from these and other causes one plant is often, to all 
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appearance, unaccountably killed, while another is left unhurt. 
In order to protect plants from frost, we should study to have 
the plants themselves, and the earth around, as dry as possible 
towards the evening. ‘The situation for plants liable to be hurt 
by spring and autumn frosts should be as much elevated as 
possible, in order to have the benefit of the wind in dispersing 
the cold heavy air and bringing forward the warmer ; in low situ- 
ations, the cold air, being heavier, collects, and not being benefited 
by the dispersion of the wind and bringing forward of warmer 
air, plants are much more liable to be hurt by slight frosts in 
such situations. Wherever possible, when the clearness and cold- 
ness of the air indicate a tendency to frost, plants that are 
worth the expense should be covered with the best nonconduct- 
ing substance we can fall in with. Metals are the worst; if 
polished and bright in the colour however they are better non- 
conductors than when dark-coloured and rough; wood is better ; 
but, unless when saturated with moisture, woollen is the best 
of any, from the confined air retained between the hairs of the 
wool. Whatever covering is used, whether straw mats, bast 
mats, cloth, or wood, they should be elevated above the surface 
to be covered, so as to contain as much confined air as possible : 
confined air is one of the worst conductors of heat; the covering 
will not radiate, or give out heat, till the confined air and cover- 
ing are both heated above the state of the atmosphere; and the 
transmission of heat will take place more slowly through the con-" 
fined air than any thing else: thus, for very little trouble, by elevat- 
ing our coverings, we surround our plants or plant structures with 
a substance which is very retentive of heat, and increases the 
power of the covering in an immense degree. ‘The heat has most 
tendency to ascend upwards, and this should be most guarded 
against ; but it will also escape by the sides, and to confine the 
air and heat completely, the plant or plant-structure must be 
covered all round from the external air. Wall trees should 
have a broad coping of wood on the wall, to prevent the ascent 
of heat; and woollen nets drawn before tender peaches, &c., 
in cold nights, and carefully removed in good weather through 
the day, are a great help, when not left on in all weathers. The 
wall is best built of porous materials, as bricks, which retain the 
heat from the confined air better than stone; and they should be 
built with hollow chambers, as advised by Mr. Loudon, for the 
same purpose. Where painting is needed, white is the best colour. 
To prevent the bad effects of cold east winds in the spring, caus- 
ing the sap to descend in standard fruit trees, and destroying the 
blossom when expanded, by the check it gives to the ascent of 
the sap that should nourish it, the stems and branches should 
be bound with straw ropes, and the ground mulched. Various 
situations should be chosen, to protect tender shrubs and trees, 
FF 3 
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according to the nature of the plant. For those that spring 
early, and are apt to be nipped by spring frosts, a north border 
and cold soil are best to retard their time of starting till the 
danger from frost is less; for those that suffer from want of 
the wood being ripened sufficiently, as many American plants 
which have a warmer summer in their native situation to ripen 
the wood, as also for those that suffer by autumn frosts before 
the wood is ripened, a south exposure and warm dry early 
soil are best: in dry soils there is not so much wood made, 
which is more easily ripened; and the more sun, the more 
likelihood that the wood will be ripened before frost sets in. In 
some late wet autumns, we have had some of the hardiest of our 
trees killed: transplanted birch, after being some years trans- 
planted; oaks, that were apparently sound, dying down half 
their length in the ensuing spring; and seedling American 
oaks dying off in the ensuing summer, after having begun to 
crow; thus showing that even the hardiest of our trees may 
be affected, from not being sufficiently ripened in a cold wet 
autumn. ‘The presence of a stream or river is generally al- 
lowed to increase the tendency to slight frosts in spring and 
autumn. ‘The surface of the water, as it condenses by cold, 
descends to the bottom, and a warm stratum succeeds to the 
surface; and so far the tendency is towards heating, rather than 
cooling the air; but the great evaporation that takes place 
‘through the -day, and early in the evening, robs the air of so 
much caloric, that fields situated near shallow rivers, streams, 
and bogs, have generally been found most liable to frost: near 
the sea, or near great bodies of deep water, the first-mentioned 
effect, of a succession of warmer stratums to the surface, pre- 
vails, and we have less tendency to freezing. Watering in the 
morning early, if the frost has not penetrated to the juices of the 
plant, may, by washing off the cold dew, prevent the frost from 
penetrating; and covering from the sun may save a plant par- 
tially hurt from the excessive change of temperature, if a bright 
sunny day succeed the frosty night: but no power on earth 
can recover the plant if the juices have been expanded by 
freezing till the vessels are burst, which may be known by the 
change of colour in the leaves by the suffusion of the sap. If some 
of the most tender leaves only are hurt, on the young growths, 
the plant may survive; if the wood is generally young and suc- 
culent, as in seedlings, dahlias, &c., the whole plant generally 
perishes, unless where there is an old ripened root or wood to 
renew vegetation. Some plants, as beech, that throw out or 
evolve most of their young buds in spring, are apt to perish, even 
though some years’ old, before the latent buds can spring; the 
oak, ash, &c., that have always spare buds, are not so apt to 
perish. As to the acclimatising of plants, I am of Mr. Beaton’s 
opinion, that we cannot alter the constitution of a species, 
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however much by circumstances we may affect individuals for a 
time. 

On the subject of the Colours of Plants, noticed by the 
professor in this section, it has been said by chemists, in ana- 
lysing plants, that in the red and deep colours acids are most 
prevalent, and that in the green and light colours the alkalies 
abound : and, having been formerly a very assiduous cultivator of 
tulips, Ihave frequently tried the effects of the alkaline lime in 
depriving what are called run or too highly coloured flowers 
of their excess in colour ; and likewise the oxide of iron, an acid, 
and the natural colouring matter of the soil, in producing colour 
in those which were too light. We had few tulips too light in 
the beds; this does not occur so frequently as too dark, and we 
do not recollect of much success in our experiments this way ; 
but we have seen beds of tulips to come more than ordinarily 
coloured, technically foul, when composts were used, owing to 
ignorance, from ditches where oxide of iron was deposited, a 
very common occurrence, especially in clayey soils; and, though 
the deposit in the ditch should be otherwise rich, it should never 
be used where light-coloured flowers are wanted ; the effects pro- 
duced from these deposits, however, would lead us to infer that 
oxide of iron will produce mere colour in flowers that are too 
light. In our experiments with lime, the trials were more 
frequent, and with more decided effect. We have had flowers 
of Imperatrix florum, Bienfaite, and other flowers, so full of 
colour as to be nearly selfs, and to which we applied lime in the 
soil, come much paler even than their usual state of colour, 
some of them nearly white: this alteration did not take place 
till the year after applying the lime; thus showing that the next 
year’s flower had been altered in the vessels that were to cover. 
the chromule of the next year, while yet in embryo in the root. 

The effects of heat and cold on plants are so minutely entered. 
into in the work before us, the effects of frost so minutely de- 
scribed, both in this section and the one on atmospherical 
temperature, and so great a range of temperatures from different 
countries brought forward, that it cannot fail to be highly in- 
teresting to all concerned in the cultivation of plants. 

On the next sections, of Moisture of the Soil and Watering, also 
Atmospherical Moisture and Temperature, the causes and effects 
of want of moisture in the air of houses are fully explained, and 
to this and the able article in the Gardener’s Magazine for June, 
by Mr. Rogers, jun., little could be added. In the open air, 
some situations, as the vicinity of woods and hills, by their 
effects in electricity, are more productive of rains than others ; 
some kinds of stones, as trap, clay slate, &c., are more retentive 
of moisture than quartz, silex, and others; and soils. from the 
debris of these, as clayey from the former, are more retentive of 
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moisture than sandy soils from the latter; manures and decompos- 


ing substances retain and give out moisture: but to the capillary 
attraction of the narrow apertures of a well-pulverised soil, as the 
professor remarks, we should look as the most beneficial source ; 
if contained in greater quantity, it is prejudicial ; and if the clayey 
composition of the soil or subsoil, or the inequality of its levels, 
presents an obstruction to the outlet of the superfluous water, 
draining must be had recourse to. In the work before us the bad 
effects of too much water are clearly pointed out, and the periods 
of the growth when most water is required detailed; as also the 
little good to be got by watering in dry weather, owing to the 
dry and heated state of the atmosphere. On this account, any 
water we give should be given in the evening, when the soil has 
time to imbibe the water in the cool of the night; but, unless the 
waterings are copious indeed, they are generally evaporated by 
the next day’s sun, and the water diluting the soil into the con- 
sistence of soft puddle or paste, it is hardened by the sun of 
next day into a crust or cake, the bad effects of which have 
before been noticed in the section Bottom Heat: by degrees, as 
the operation is repeated, the crust gets thicker, and thus often 
to small seedlings and other plants more harm than good is done 
by watering without covering. To prevent these bad effects and 
lessen the evaporation, a covering should be spread above 
through the day to shade from the sun, and removed at night 
at the time of watering. If the seedlings are in small patches, as 
annual flowers, they should be covered with an inverted flower- 
pot a little raised from the ground to admit air, or a piece of 
bast mat or thin cloth is better, to screen the heat and allow 
as much as possible of the light to pass; and they should be ele- 
vated on sticks to allow the air to circulate freely. When the 
seedlings are in beds, the surface should be hooped over, and 
bast mats tied above the bed, not reaching quite to the ground, 
but so as to screen the heat, allow a little of the light to pass, 
and the air to circulate freely below; the mats should be re- 
moved, and the bed watered regularly every evening, so as to 
get the benefit of the dews and night air, and replaced in the 
morning before the sun gets hot. ‘This is troublesome and ex- 
pensive, but when the seedlings are valuable will be found to 
repay both. In the dry summer of 1826, we preserved a bed of 
seedling black spruce (Pinus nigra) by this means, which got 
no rain from the time they were sown till about 10 or 12 
weeks afterwards; but by this treatment they grew stronger and 
better than usual, and their value was many times the amount 


of the expense. When plants cannot be deferred planting 


during the time of a drought, if small, such as vegetables or 
herbaceous plants, a good plan is, after watering, to invert a 
flower-pot over them; the plants, however, generally suffer so 
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much, it is better to defer till rain comes. If the plants are 
large, as evergreen shrubs, &c., the roots should be as little ex- 
posed to the drought as possible, matted or tied with moss 
where necessary, and the moisture as much as possible retained 
in the ground, by performing the operation expeditiously. As 
soon as the fibres are regularly spread, and a quantity of earth 
put on, the ground should be firmly and solidly trodden with the 
feet all round the roots, and the whole saturated completely all 
round with water, to the consistence of puddle. When this has 
had a little time to subside, spread the little dry earth left on the 
surface above the moisture; this prevents evaporation and 
crusting of the surface, and, if properly done, the plant will need 
no water for a considerable time. Shading will, in all cases of 
transplanting, be found beneficial. Where the plants have been 
long established, and are beginning to suffer from drought, 
shading very long is apt to draw them; this may be helped by 
elevating the screen to give as much air as possible, making it 
thin so as to allow the passage of some light, and giving as long 
exposure as possible in the night and morning. But it will some- 
times be found, in long-continued droughts, that such as beds of 
ranunculus coming into flower are apt to be drawn weak, and 
the flower fail: before they begin to draw much we should 
be at the trouble of covering the surface of the soil between the 
rows with green moss; we may then expose to more of the 
sun with safety, and even water more safely, though the sun 
should be up at the time of watering; the moss keeps cool, 
absorbs the water and gives it out as required. When large 
plants, some time established, are beginning to fail, and require 
to be watered, it will be found greatly to economise water and 
have more effect, to pare off the dry soil down to near the fibres 
of the root, drench well with water to saturation, and then cover 
up with the dry earth; one such efficient watering will be as 
good as ten surface waterings: if the leaves need a little sprin- 
kling of water, do it in the evening, and shade, if necessary, from 
the sun. ‘The excellent rules given by the professor in watering 
house plants, to give most water when plants are commencing 
their growth, and to discontinue as they ripen, &c., need not be 
repeated here. As to the quantities of water required for in- 
dividual plants, a general rule will be found, that the quantity 
should be greatest according to the size and quantity of the 
_ fibres; but to this there are exceptions: the thorn is a plant with 
but few fibres, and those hard and wiry; but, in long-continued 
dry seasons, it always sets up in the growth and gets mildewed 
in the foliage; in wet seasons, unless when very cold, as the 
present, it will be found to grow twice as much as in dry seasons. 
Mildew is often produced in frames by damp and want of air, 

- and I have often heard the mildew in peas ascribed to the same 
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cause; but from the experiments of Mr. Knight, quoted here by 
Dr. Lindley, it appears that, like as with thorns, the want of 
water is often the principal cause, perhaps by occasioning a stag- 
nation in growth, and thus furnishing a nidus for the seeds of the 
fungus. Some disapprove of manure to peas, but others that 
dung heavily have good crops; in very wet cold seasons, as the 
present, manures may retain too much water, but generally 
should be useful in preventing stagnation, which seems to be the 
cause of the fungus settling on the leaves. I have been often 
puzzled with the appearance of mildew among seedling larch. It 
is frequently the case where seedling larch are grown to any 
extent, especially after being grown some years on the same spot, 
though in rotation only, to have the seedlings go off in July 
and August, in round patches that increase in size, but generally 
preserve the circular form like the fairy rings of fungus. I have 
heard this ascribed to improper manure, but have seen it take 
place with all sorts of manures. I never could perceive, after 
minutely searching the ground, any insects in quantities that 
were likely to cause the mischief observed ; but have found the 
outside of the circle, at the surface of the ground, covered with 
a web of minute hairs similar to the mildew in frames; and as 
the plants die first at the surface when the tops and roots are 
quite fresh, I think the mildew or fungus must be the cause of 
their death, but have been puzzled what is the cause of the 
fungus. It is quite different from that on the thorns and peas, and 
similar to the one in frames, which is generally allowed to be 
caused by damp and want of air; this cannot be the case with 
the seedling larch, as we have observed it in airy places, and all 
kinds of weather and soil: perhaps it is not the same, though 
similar ; and the seed of the fungus, deposited and accumulated in 
old soils, may spread in rings as other fungus do, and might be 
best stopped by spreading lime or salt, if necessary, round the 
ring to prevent its increase.* ‘The rules given by the professor, 
at the end of the section on Atmospherical Moisture, should be 
carefully committed to memory. 

The next subject, of Ventilation, has been largely and ably 
handled of late in the Magazine. Dr. Lindley shows the neces- 
sity of ventilation to respiration, in carrying off noxious vapours, 
and producing dryness and cold; he also quotes Mr. Knight for 
its necessity in giving motion to plants, and increasing the circu- 


* We have had a fungus amongst our willows for some years, of a bright 
orange colour, which is a clear proof of the belief that the smut in wheat 
may be got from the soil as well as the seed. The first year of its appearance, 
we observed it on the leaf only ; now it is frequently to be found in the mid- 
rib of the leaf, and on the stem ; and on examining with the microscope, the 
fungus may be traced a good way below the bark, which is heaved up from 
the inside outwards, — a clear proof that the fungus exists in the sap of the 
plant, and must have been absorbed by the root. 
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lation, and thus the health. Alpines, heaths, and most New Hol- 
land plants will not do well without this motion of the air. He 
also notices the necessity of keeping the house close at the time 
of setting vines; the injuries done by too much ventilation; the 
opinions of Mr. Knight on that subject; and the success of Mr. 
Ward in growing plants in confined glass cases, without any 
ventilation. None of the plant cases in our quarter, nor any we 
have heard of about Edinburgh, (though Orchidez, and other 
plants naturally growing in close confined places, will do well 
in them,) seem to warrant the opinion, that plants in general will 
thrive as well without any ventilation as with a moderate portion. 
Some of our best grape-growers allow that a good deal of air is 
necessary, when the grapes begin to swell, to strengthen the 
footstalk and prevent shriveling; others are no doubt of opinion 
that shriveling proceeds from a failing of vigour at the root, or 
too much divesting of the lateral foliage above the bunches; 
but there may be good reasons given for both opinions, and 
perhaps both are causes. ‘The bad effects of air in drying may 
be greatly helped by the shallow zinc pans of Mr. Rogers, jun., 
where hot-water pipes are used; or by getting the tile covers of 
the flue cast with hollow panels, to hold water for evaporation ; 
where these are not used, copious and frequent sprinkling cf 
water should be resorted to. In confined places, the oxygen 
and hydrogen may be supplied by the water, and the carbon by 
the decomposing substances in the soil ; but a renewal of the air 
may be needed for a supply of nitrogen; and as the rays of the 
sun may be separated into light, heat, colour, and chemical rays, 
as all these, and the electrical state of the atmosphere, may 
be affected in ways we cannot yet account for, by screens inter- 
posed, and may affect vegetation and maturation more than we 
are yet aware of, we should be cautious in giving or withholding 
air, and guard ourselves well by experience. Light is generally 
believed to be the most necessary, in maturation of the fruit ; 
and the most transparent screens, and best reflecting walls, as 
white or polished surfaces, should be used for this purpose, till 
farther experience may lead us to modify our opinions. Should 
electricity be found beneficial, glass and wood will be bad mate- 
rials, being bad conductors; metal and oiled paper or tale might 
be better. 

On the next sections, of the Germination and Matur- 
ation of Seeds, Dr. Lindley quotes Berzelius as to the pro- 
portions of carbon in gum and starch; and makes the gum 
to have the larger proportion of carbon and the less of 
water. M. Schultze, in the Prize Essay given in to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, on the circulation of the latex, or blood of 
the plant, considers gum as the first result of the fixation of 
carbon with hydrogen and oxygen; and that sugar, starch, and 
fibrine are farther degrees of fixation, containing more carbon. 
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The author of the treatise Botany in the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge, and Mr. Ellis in his Enguzries into Vegetable Physiology, 
seem to be of the same opinion. When we examine seeds in their 
newly formed state, as oats and wheat in the ear, we find the 
matter beginning to be deposited as the future food of the em- 
bryo of a milky mucilaginous consistency called gum; as it con- 
tinues to ripen, more carbon is deposited, the food gets more 
solid, and ultimately assumes the condition of flour or starch ; 
which, if the weather has been sunny, gets nearly as hard as 
wood. ‘This is a wise provision of nature for the preservation 
of the seed: in its recent or mucilaginous state, much less heat 
and moisture would decompose it, and these unripe seeds would 
not keep well; but before the young embryo can receive nourish- 
ment in the spring, from the food deposited for that purpose, it 
must be again decomposed and made soluble. We thus see 
how well-ripened seeds, which have their food highly fixed, by 
the deposition of carbon, into the form of starch or flour, are so 
much more easily preserved; and how unripe seeds, provided 
only, as Dr. Lindley says, their embryo be perfected, will germi- 
nate more quickly than ripe seeds; the starch of the ripe seed 
must be again reduced to mucilage, before it can become soluble 
food. M. Raspail, in examining the starch of plants, found the 
ultimate particles to consist of a substance similar to gum or 
sugar, but polarising light to the right, whereas the other did it 
to the left; and he therefore called it dextrine: this dextrine is 
soluble in water, but each of the particles he found to be sur- 
rounded with a hard shell or skin which is very insoluble, and 
requires a high heat to burst it, Mr. Ellis says 160° to 180° ; 
the author of Botany (Library of Useful Knowledge) says nearly 
a boiling heat; and that, to produce the heat necessary, we 
must, after all other sources, add the vital heat, when the embryo 
is stimulated into life. MM. DeCandolle suggests that tannin and 
alkaline matters may help to rupture the shell of the starch. Mr. 
Charles Maltuen found that seeds in germinating threw off acids, 
and retained alkalies ; and that they germinated at the negative, 
or alkaline, pole of the battery much sooner than at the positive, 
or acid, pole; and afterwards, by enclosing seeds in glass phials 
filled with solutions of different kinds of acids and alkalies, he 
found that the seeds germinated in the alkalies in a third part of 
the time that they did in the acids. M. Payen (Journal de Chimie 
Médicale, Avril, 1834) tried seeds of wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
and maize, in water, and in water mixed with different proportions 
of soda, lime, and tannin; and he found, from experiment, that 
the seed in growing gave off acids; that those in the alkaline 
mixtures grew quickest; and, as the acid given off increased, the 
seeds in the alkaline mixtures grew still more perceptibly quicker ; 
and, when the alkali neutralised by the acid given off was replaced, 
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it still further increased the growth ; also that in tannin they would 
not grow at all. Mr. R. Hunt (quoted from the Philosophical 
Magazine, in the Gardener's Magazine for June) exposed cress 
seeds to blue, green, red, and yellow rays of light; the ‘red and 
yellow rays, which are the colours said to be produced by bodies 
abounding in acids, destroyed the seeds altogether ; while in the 
blue and green rays, in which alkalies are allowed to predominate, 
the seeds grew well, and best in the blue. All these experiments 
seem to point to alkalies as beneficial in germination. Oxygen 
is necessary to reduce the starch, by extracting its carbon in the 
form of carbonic acid. Dr. Lindley seems to think this oxygen 
is principally obtained from the decomposition of the water. Mr. 
Ellis, and the author of Botany (Library of Useful Knowledge), 
seem to think it is principally derived from the air, perhaps it 
may be derived from both sources; the oxygen of the air being 
only mechanically, not chemically, combined with the nitrogen, 
should be easily separated. ‘That air is necessary in germination 
seems corroborated by the fact, that seeds will preserve for an 
almost indefinite period of time, if buried deep in the earth, be- 
yond the action of the air, though subject to moisture and heat ; 
like toads enclosed in stone, if the seclusion be complete, the seed 
may live for centuries. Light is prejudicial to germination, as it 
causes the emission of oxygen, and helps to keep the carbon fixed ; 
and starch, having more carbon than mucilage, must part with it 
before the food becomes soluble. ‘The great endeavour, in the 
germination of seeds, should be to get as much of the food as 
possible made soluble; the strength of the growth of the young 
plant depends upon the quantity made available by solution, and 
not on the absolute quantity present. In seeds containing a great 
quantity of highly concentrated food, germination proceeds very 
slowly. We have had seeds of Gleditschza triacanthos to lie in 
the ground for years before germinating; and these and other 
acacias are said by Cobbett and others to be the better of being 
exposed to the steam of boiling water for some time, to help in 
the solution of their food; but this should be done with caution. 
Onions, spinage, and some other seeds, may be made to sprout 
their radicle in the course of twenty or thirty minutes, if ex- 
posed to the steam of boiling water, but this over-excitement 
weakens them, and is not beneficial, unless to test the quality of 
asample. The moist heat of a dung hot-bed is safest, and few 
seeds will be found to resist this, if sound and fresh, and come 
to their ordinary time of springing, which differs much in seeds, 
and for which there is no general rule. Dry farinaceous berries, 
with hard stony kernels, lie longest, as the holly, which will 
sometimes lie three or four years in the ground, and thorns two 
or three years; the cherry, which has a hard kernel and pulpy 
fruit, comes generally the next or first year, if sown in autumn ; 
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so do laurels, d’rbutus, mountain ash, &c. Seeds with shells ge- 
nerally spring the first year, if under favourable circumstances, 
but some, as hazel nuts, &c., will lie over, if the spring is dry, 
to next year. Naked seeds generally come the first year; some, 
as ash, tulip tree, &c., lie two years; elms, and a great many 
flower seeds, grow best when sown the year they ripen, as they 
come off the plant. The period of germinating in all seeds may, 
however, be hastened by collecting the seeds before they are 
fully ripe, and all their carbon deposited, and sowing immediately 
to prevent their drying; also by laying the berries, &c., in heaps, to 
facilitate the decomposition of their pulp ; and the heat, which is 
extricated in this process, helps to render the food soluble. 
Thorns will come the first year, and hollies the second, if care- 
fully kept in this way: but they must be watched ; laid in thick 
heaps; kept in a cellar from air, and weather, and light; and 
turned frequently, to prevent their spoiling from too much heat. 
It is necessary that seeds be covered in the earth to exclude 
light, and to secure moisture and heat; but the degree of co- 
vering should vary with the strength of the seed. In seeds that 
push strongly, the exclusion of light, and the securing of mois- 
ture and heat, are best effected by a pretty deep covering, which 
also strengthens the roots; if too deep, however, the stem gets 
etiolated and weak before coming through. As before said (in 
the section Bottom Heat), if the soil is well broken into small 
particles in dry weather, the heat and moisture are retained 
better and the light more perfectly excluded; for large seeds, 
however, it should not be raked so very fine on the surface, as it 
is more apt to skin over with wetness, and exclude heat. The 
depth of covering should be varied with the nature of the soil, 
whether adhesive and damp or loose and dry; also the ex- 
pectation. we may form of wet or dry weather, from the nature 
of the climate, period of the year, and state of the weather. From 
one eighth of an inch to 2 in. should be sufficient for most seeds ; 
though some, as the birch, &c., are so weak as hardly to stand 
any covering; and others, as the walnut, &c., in some soils may 
be the better of more than 2in. Small weak seeds are difficult 
to manage; birch and some others can hardly be covered too 
lightly, if covered at all; and the more dry powdery dust in the 
cover, the less will be required: they cannot rise through a deep 
cover, and they must have all the requisites of heat, moisture, 
air, and exclusion from light, if possible, in a superior degree. If 
the ground is left rough or skinned on the surface by being 
done in wet weather, this object is completely defeated: the 
ground should be worked in dry weather, broken very small with 
the spade, and raked with a succession of smaller rakes, well 
twisted through the soil till the surface would pass through a 
plasterer’s narrow sieve. As noticed before (see Bottom Heat), 
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these operations are greatly promoted by having the soil dug 
rough in frosty weather in February; and the rotten manure, 
spread on the surface, is of more benefit to the seedlings by being 
nearer the roots, as this rough dug ground requires only to be 
pointed shallow with the spade, and does not require digging. If 
the ground is thus worked in dry weather, and the weather 
keeps dry a day or two afterwards, the small particles get 
thoroughly dried, and, unless the rains are more heavy and long 
continued than usual, the soil will keep open for the most of the 
season, heat and moisture will be retained, and the air will 
penetrate freely ; and the difference between this and ground left. 
coarse or worked wet will be so great, that by thrusting the 
fingers into the former in a tolerably warm day it will feel like a 
hot-bed, while the other is cold; the small particles have nar- 
rower apertures, and consequently retain more moisture by 
capillary attraction, light is better excluded and air admitted to 
give off its oxygen and supply nitrogen; and for seeds difficult to 
germinate and keep growing, the chances of their doing well 
are thus manifold increased. If the weather is at all favourable 
after this (gentle showers and warm weather are the great re- 
quisites), and if this state of weather succeeds to the above 
operation, a crop will seldom fail if the seed is good. To en- 
deavour to insure heat, very small seeds should not be sown till 
the spring is so far advanced that warm weather may be ex- 
pected; and if the weather gets very dry, and the seeds are 
valuable, they should be shaded through the day, and watered 
in the evening, as advised in the section Watering. It is not 
every soil that will suit these operations: for very small seeds, 
the very lightest quality of soil should be chosen, and even the 
best of soils should be dug up, and left as rough as possible, in 
dry frosty weather in February, in order that the expansion of 
the water by freezing may break up its texture, and make it 
easier afterwards to separate the soil into small particles. For 
onion and other larger seeds of the small kinds which push 
more strongly, the bed will do, though a little rougher; it is not 
so apt to skin, and the seeds will come through a deeper 
covering; but the ground should in all cases, if possible, be 
worked dry, and the spadeful well broken to the bottom of the 
spading: a great many more small apertures are thus made, and 
the advantage to the growth of plants in soils thus kept open, 
above those sodden and soured by wet, will be found very 
great. In a well-prepared bed, for small seeds, half the quantity 
of seeds will suffice, as will be obvious to any who have had the 
experience of having one end of the beds of a more stiff sodden 
texture; though three times the quantity of seed should be 
thrown on this, the crop will not be so good. A fresh newly 
worked surface is indispensable for seeds; as before observed (on 
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the section Bottom Heat), the surface, so much pulverised, has a 
tendency, by the rains and action of the weather, to get closed 
again; and the seeds do not rise so freely as when the soil is 
open. So much is this the case, that I have frequently seen, in 
beds of seedling trees that had failed and stood for two or three 
months, if the surface merely were raked when new seeds were 
sown, the plants came up quite yellow and sickly in the coty- 
ledons, and there was a necessity to point it up again with the 
spade, and bring up a fresh surface, before we could secure a 
healthy braird. From the same cause, when seeds lie long in the 
ground before germinating, they often come weakly ; and, to ob- 
viate this, the best method is to bring the seeds as nearly to 
sprouting as possible before sowing, when they come through 
quickly and strong. Many small seeds, which will not bear deep 
covering, and for which we cannot always get a sufficiently long 
period of cloudy weather, are also with more certainty managed 
in this way, by bringing them nearly to germination before 
sowing. For this purpose, they are generally spread on a damp 
floor in a dark corner, 1 or 2 feet thick, if in quantities, or on 
separate floors or saucers if the quantities are small, and 
thoroughly wetted all over from the rose of a watering pan; 
the seed repeatedly turned with a rake, or the hands if necessary, 
till all the seeds are damped, and then left for a few days, when 
it should be again turned to prevent moulding and decomposing, 
and, if getting dry, damped again; and this should be continued 
every three or four days till the time of sowing. The seeds are 
thus kept regularly damp, and excluded from light, from which 
they should be covered if the place is not dark; and, as the 
farina of the seeds begins to decompose, oxygen is extracted, 
and the heat given off is thus collected in the heap. For all weak, 
dry, farinaceous seeds that take a long time in vegetating, as 
birch, alder, larch, spruce, carrot, &c., this method is very bene- 
ficial; for pines, turnips, and other oily seeds, that do not re- 
quire so much water to germinate them, it is not so necessary, 
and there is more danger of their spoiling from want of attention 
inturning. A little quicklime in the state of powder, mixed among 
the seeds when damping, is very beneficial in promoting germina- 
tion; it furnishes an alkaline substance which we have seen is be- 
neficial ; it has also a great affinity for carbon, from having parted 
with its carbonic acid in the act of burning, and carbon must be 
taken from the food to render it soluble; oxygen is also ex- 
tracted from the air or water to form the carbon into carbonic 
acid, and the extrication of oxygen produces heat. We had an 
opportunity of testing its good effects some years ago (as nar- 
rated before in the Gardener’s Magazine), on some old spruce 
fir seed which had been three years out of the cones. The year 
before, when two years out of the cone, the seed, when damped 
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in the way before narrated, did not swell as new seed does, and 
had a mouldy smell; when sown, it came up thin and weakly ; 
the cotyledons, yellow and sickly, could not free the soil, and the 
greater part died ; but in the third year, on the lime in the state 
of powder being dusted all over the seeds at the time of damping, 
and left for a few days, the effect was soon visible, in the seed 
beginning to swell round and plump, and having the sweet 
sugary smell of fresh seed when it is germinating: this continued 
for twelve or fourteen days, at which time it was sown, and soon 
started through the ground, with its cotyledons, upright, of a 
healthy green colour, and as strong as the first year’s seed. I 
have frequently applied it since to other seeds with good effect ; 
and any person who will try it on seeds of the farinaceous de- 
scription we have mentioned, will find them to vegetate more 
quickly and strongly than those sown in the usual way; but I 
have had no seeds to operate upon, from which such decided 
effects could be expected. Every nurseryman who is in the 
habit of sowing spruce seedlings knows that spruce seed will 
not keep three years out of the cone and grow well. The ex- 
posure to the air has a powerful effect in injuring seeds. A little 
onion seed, left in a drawer and thinly spread, will not grow next 
season, while the same seed kept in quantities, and tied up in 
double bags, will grow well: we have seen a few pounds, tied up 
in paper and laid separate, lose as much as 14 oz. per pound 
in a month’s time. Carrot seed loses a good deal also; peas 
well ripened not so much. ‘The above spruce fir seed had all 
the advantage of being enclosed in bags from the first, but this 
exclusion is only partial, not complete, and the second year its 
food had been very much dried up and deteriorated; the third 
year it was still worse, and had the bad effects continued so 
long, that the vitality of the embryo had been encroached upon, 
no chemical application could have been effectual. It is only 
with seeds in a condition similar to the above spruce fir seed, 
that we can hope for decisive effect, to badly ripened seeds lime 
could be of no use; and when the embryo has lost its vitality, 
though it may assist in decomposing the food, it cannot revive ; 
but, as I said before, if carefully done, it will be found beneficial 
to all seeds, in causing the more perfect decomposition of ae 
food, and making them shoot into growth more strongly : 
should be carefully observed to keep the seeds always damp ; if 
allowed to get long dry, the caustic effects of the lime will be 
hurtful. I have frequently tried the oxalic acid, recommended 
by M. Otto, without producing any perceptible effect, but neg- 
lected to do so with the spruce seed alluded to. I am of 
opinion, however, as stated in the article Botany (Library of 
Useful Knowledge), that the air and water should be capable of 
producing all the oxygen wanted. For seeds raised in hot-beds, 
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the same rules should be observed. The compost used should 
be dry, and broken small with the spade. For large seeds, the 
surface may be left more rough, to keep it open; for small seeds, 
it should be sifted very fine for the surface; and the smallest 
seeds, as rhododendrons, should have hardly any covering at all. 
The glass should be covered with a mat, to screen the light 
when the sun is strong, as it tends to stop germination by 
keeping the carbon fixed, evaporates the moisture, and skins the 
surface of the soil; but, as mats prevent the heat from entering, 
which is much wanted, they should be thrown off whenever the 
weather is duil and cloudy, and should be taken off soon in 
the evening, and delayed putting on as long as possible in the 
morning. A better screen for the light would be strong paper 
oiled: this substance excludes and refracts the rays of light more 
than glass; and, as the refraction of the rays by our atmosphere 
is the cause of heat, it will be found, that in frames covered with 
oil-paper, the heat is much greater than in those covered with 
glass; and, if made sufficiently strong to keep out rain and 
wind and wear well, a frame with the sashes constructed of oil- 
paper in place of glass would be the best for germinating seeds, 
though, from the want of light afterwards, and from that light 
being of a rather too yellow colour, they would not grow so well 
if continued under it. Covering the pots with saucers and pieces 
of glass increases the heat by confining the air, and retains the 
moisture by preventing evaporation ; a cover of oil-paper would 
be better than either of these, and there would be less need for 
shading if all the pots had these covers, and the heat would 
thus be greatly increased; the covers must be taken off as soon 
as the young plant appears, or rather just before it appears, or 
it will come etiolated and weak from too much stimulus. ‘The 
quantity of water given to seeds must be regulated by the nature 
of the seeds. Oily seeds, as the genus Pinus, &c., require least 
water, and are the most easily hurt by excess; resinous and 
waxy seeds, as the genera Picea, Magnolza, &c., do not require 
much; farinaceous seeds, as the genera A’bies, Larix, Acacia, 
&c., require most. Much depends on the heat of the bed, the 
shading, the open or close texture of the compost, the drainage 
of the pots, and the nature of the pots themselves. Hard vitrified 
pots are not at all suitable for tender seeds. The surface should 
be allowed to dry now and then to prevent skinning. When the 
heat of the bed is such as to require a good deal of water there 
is more chance of success, by the stimulus given to vitality, and 
the expansion and decomposition of the water. 

In the sections Seed-saving and Packing of Seeds, there is 
much concerning the sterility, fertility, and parentage of seeds 
that should be carefully studied. Moisture is there said to be 
prejudicial at the time the plant is in flower; heavy rains wash off 
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the pollen, and the particles of farina will not divide so freely, 
nor will they will burst so readily on the top of the stigma, in 
cold wet weather. Most practical gardeners, however, are of 
opinion, that fruit sets best in a moist heat: perhaps the moist 
heat is favourable to the developement of the glutinous secretion 
on the top of the stigma. In preserving seeds, keeping them 
cool and dry is certainly the principal means to be used; 
exposure to either heat or moisture in excess must injure. The 
ereat danger to seeds crossing the equator is heat; and as sub- 
stances that are slow in absorbing heat are equally slow in 
radiating, and consequently retain heat, it may be difficult to 
get a proper medium to exclude this danger. Charcoal has 
been used, some say, because it is a bad conductor. Professor 
Thomson says, charcoal prepared in the usual way, at a low 
heat, is a good conductor; and only when prepared at a red 
heat, a bad conductor: the charcoal may, however, help to dry 
up the moisture. Grey paper packets, and coarse canvass bags 
with free ventilation, and the seeds dry, as observed by the 
professor, form perhaps the best way of packing in seeds cross- 
ing the equator. Berries are best packed among very dry sand, 
to dry up the moisture as the pulp decays. Where excess of 
heat and moisture can be guarded against, exclusion from air is 
the greatest requisite : it is difficult to exclude it perfectly, but our 
experience would lead us to infer that the more this is done, as 
when kept in heaps, and enclosed in thick and double bags, the 
better does the seed preserve its vitality. We have before taken 
notice of the great loss of weight sometimes occurring in onion 
and other waxy seeds: in clover seeds, the colour is the practical 
test of its quality; and in seeds of these kinds preserved from 
air as much as possible, the clover has a better colour, the 
onions, &c., are heavier, and grow better. When excluded 
completely from air, by being very deeply buried, seeds will live 
for indefinite periods; as has been frequently experienced from 
the plants springing out of earth dug from deep mines. Some 
oily seeds, as turnip, &c., keep long. ‘The Scotch fir, an oily 
seed, will keep longer than spruce or larch, farinaceous seeds. 
The coffee, a farinaceous seed, loses its vitality very soon. The 
lint seed, again, an oily seed, will not keep so long as some 
farinaceous seeds. The oak has a hard shell, and farinaceous 
cotyledons, and yet will not keep so long as some seeds that are 
much softer. Oily seeds are most easily hurt by excess of 
moisture, and farinaceous seeds by heat; but it is impossible to 
give a general rule: the vital principle is most likely strongest 
in those that keep longest. On the maturation of the fruit, the 
remarks on the size of the fruit being at the expense of the seed 
and high cultivation, sree ay against the vigour of the 
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progeny, and the other subjects noticed in these sections, are full 
of information. 

In the section Growth by the Root, some have contended 
that the young spongioles of the root were incapable of con- 
ducting sap, and that it was only after their organisation was 
completed that they were of any use; but the plain doctrine laid 
down by the professor, that the young spongioles, so soon as 
formed, commence their functions, tallies best with experience. 
The fact noticed, that the young spongioles are found to be rich 
in nitrogen, shows the benefit of keeping the soil open to admit 
air freely, the great source of nitrogen. The young spongioles 
of the root being the great source of nourishment to plants, 
every means should be used to increase them. In soil made free 
by manure, the interstices left encourage the fibres to run among 
the soft manure; and turf in the act of decomposing is still 
better. The old thatch and turf from a house cause plants to 
root and grow luxuriantly; but the greatest promoter of roots is 
well-rotted leaf mould: if a handful is put round the roots of a 
pot plant, that is wished to be encouraged to root, it soon 
becomes like a wig. On the excrement by the roots, I formerly 
sent you a paper on a substance apparently excreted by the 
roots of spruce and Scotch fir. It sometimes, as I noticed there, 
appears to run in threads like a fungus. ‘There is no notice of 
any fungus on the roots of any of these trees in the Encyclopedia 
of Plants. ‘There is one noticed as occurring on the roots of 
oaks, and a white substance, something partly resembling these 
in its appearance, is sometimes found on the oak; but it only 
occurs on some plants, not all, and in small quantities ; whereas, 
in the spruce and Scotch fir, it is on every plant, even on the 
very youngest seedlings when newly sprung, clinging to the 
minute spongioles, having every appearance of having issued 
from the pores of the skin: perhaps there may be both an 
excrement, and a parasitical fungus growing on the excrement. 
On the propagation by the root, noticed in the same section, 
those roots which abound in milky juices, as the genera #his, 
Luphorbia, Nuttallza, Papaver, &c., will produce buds most 
readily ; the harder, drier roots, as Cydonia, roses, plums, &c., 
with more. difficulty; while small hard wiry roots cannot be 
made to do so at all. In general, it will be found that plants 
which are most difficult to propagate by layers and cuttings 
propagate best in this way. The rest of this section, and that 
on growth by the stem, is very interesting, plain, and easy to 
be understood. ‘The reader is not confused with a detail of 
beaded and spiral vessels, tracheee, &c.: the plain doctrine of 
the woody, fibrous, or perpendicular tissue, and the spongy, 
cellular, or horizontal tissue, with the pressure of the latter 
into medullary rays, thus opening a communication through 
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the whole system, may be easily comprehended by any. A slice 
of any soft wood, as ash, will show the medullary rays; and a 
young transparent branch of a soft herbaceous plant, as the 
dahlia, or a young seedling pine, will show the fibres to follow 
from the cotyledons and leaves in an undeviating manner. 
Whether every leaf sends down its fibres as far as the root 
would be difficult to trace, as they generally penetrate under 
those below them; but that roots proceed from fibres is easily 
seen on examining the cuttings of dahlias, of sorts which are 
difficult to root. Before the roots issue, the white ends of the 
fibres will appear, as if ready to protrude, and only retarded by 
the too thick skin or epidermis, or the want of an accumulation 
of nourishing cellular matter at the bottom; the cutting having 
been too old, or too much hardened when taken off, either from 
its age, or the nature of the sort inclining more early to harden 
the epidermis. ‘The theory of Dr. Darwin, however, of the 
fibres forming roots, was too far carried, when it was asserted 
the graft would change the nature of the stock, which practice 
points out as incorrect. ‘The shoot from the stock of the grafted 
plant is always the same as the stock, unless by accident; and 
the stock does not swell as the root does. ‘The experiment 
mentioned by Mr. Niven is uncommon. It may be possible that 
a tree might live, for a time, with its bark and alburnum, to a 
considerable depth, taken off for a considerable portion of the 
stem all round, as said; but that it would continue to live, and 
be healthy, is hardly credible. It is the common practice in 
America to kill trees in this way, by what they call girdling, ta 
save the trouble of felling. 

The section on the Action of Leaves is highly interesting and 
instructive: their nature and uses are clearly and forcibly illus- 
trated. The recovering of weak plants, and plants infested with 
red spider, is greatly facilitated by keeping the back of the leaf 
moist. Polyanthus, and other plants in pots, which are apt to 
suffer in this way, are greatly benefited by reversing the plant, 
and dipping the leaves in clear cold water. 

In the section Action of Flowers, there is much brought for- 
ward that ought to be carefully studied. ‘The production of flowers 
proceeds from a highly concentrated state of the sap: what- 
ever may be the quantity of sap produced, it must be perfectly 
elaborated, before the petals, stamens, and pistils can be formed, 
which are a higher state of existence than leaves. However great 
may be the quantity of sap, if we have heat and light, and 
action of the leaves to correspond, the flower and fruit, those 
higher states of existence, will be formed; and if the tree is 
growing vigorously, whether from failure of the year’s fruit, or 
from being naturally vigorous ; and if the summer, but especially 


the autumn, is warm and dry, to ripen the wood and concen- 
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trate the sap, we may expect abundance of blossom the ensuing 
year. But if the plant is excessively vigorous, unless the ela- 
borating agents are likewise in excess, flowers and fruit cannot 
be expected; the tree will grow to wood in the ensuing season, 
from few flower-buds being formed, the sap not being elaborated 
properly : what would have been a benefit, is thus converted 
into a drawback; and in order to insure the elaboration of the 
sap, since we cannot augment the power of the elaborating 
agents, we must decrease the quantity of sap to be elaborated, 
by giving the tree extent, making the borders poorer, curtailing 
large arms from the root, ringing and depressing the branches ; 
and the smaller quantity of sap furnished is thus more easily and 
perfectly elaborated, and the more perfect state of existence pro- 
duced. ‘The size and quality of the fruit are, however, nourished 
by the vigour of the tree; and when blossom is once produced, 
the most vigorous tree will undoubtedly produce the best fruit. 
The quantity of flavour thus depends on the manner in which 
the sap is elaborated; the quality of the fruit, on the quantity of 
sap: the more sap that can be elaborated, the more blossom 
there will be. Old trees that have attained their height are not 
so vigorous in the young shoots; the shoots are shorter, and the 
bark thicker, and they ripen sooner and more perfectly, and 
are more productive of fruit. A graft of a young seedling, intro- 
duced among these branches, will thus flower and show fruit 
much sooner than if growing on its own plant, not come to 
maturity. In preparing bulbous roots, also, for flowering the 
ensuing season, as hyacinths, amaryllis, &c., when we cannot 
ripen a large root sufficiently, we had better be content with 
a small one well ripened; a firm, hard, well-ripened root is 
always the best, though the size should be smaller. In the same 
way, when we cannot flower plants, as O’xalis crenata, Tropz’o- 
lum tuberosum, &c., which have only one season to grow from the 
root, and on which we cannot wait for years to exhaust by exten- 
sion ; if we cannot increase the heat and light in the requisite 
degree, we must impoverish the soil, and water sparingly: the 
principle is the same throughout, and of universal application, 
where we cannot increase the power, we must decrease the 
quantity. We see also hence the origin of double flowers. When 
flowers come double, it is generally by changing the higher 
state of existence of stamens and pistils into the lower state of 
petals; and the more the plant is checked or stunted by poor 
soil or want of water, the more likely we are, by giving luxu- 
riant food and treatment afterwards, to bring back the stamens 
and pistils to petals, and produce double flowers. The greater 
the check, the more will be the effect of subsequent luxuriance, 
by shifting into rich soil, watering well, giving heat, and doing 
all in our power to induce great vigour and a flow of crude sap 3 
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the flower is not only produced larger, but the crude sap has a 
tendency to lower the state of existence, and the stamens and 
pistils being higher in the scale of existence, are reduced to the 
more inferior condition of petals. Sometimes the scale of exist- 
ence is so far reduced, that what had been originally the nucleus 
of a branch, but elevated by elaboration acting on the vital energy 
into the state of petals, stamens, and pistils, is not only reduced 
to petals and become double, but will shoot again into a branch, 
as we have had instances with the Duc d’Orleans, Attelaine de 
Bourbon, Brown’s Superbe, and other roses this season. In the 
work before us, the instances of the pear producing a branch from 
the centre of the flower; the double cherry, a leaf from the pistil 
in the centre of the blossom; and the changing of the petals into 
leaves in the rose tulip, &c., are all illustrative and confirmatory 
of what has been said. ‘The instance mentioned of the double 
Barbadoes lily bearing seeds on the petals is, perhaps, the 
greatest aberration that has ever occurred ; it is more common to 
have bulbs formed. The double Ly¥chnis ditrna has the stamens 
changed into red petals, and the pistil into green leaves, and the 
quantity of each greatly increased. In the rhododendron, the 
flowers are produced from the terminal bud of the shoot; if the 
summer and autumn have been warm, the bud swells larger, and 
we have a branch of flowers instead of a branch of leaves the 
ensuing spring; but it is always difficult to say, till the bud is 
evolved, whether we shall have leaves or flowers. In raising 
double or full flowers from seed, therefore, we should carefully 
guide our attempts by experience; in procuring the seed, we 
must get it from the most double flowers we can, as the progeny 
always bears more or less resemblance to the parent. In the 
dahlia, the flower is not, strictly speaking, full; it belongs to the 
compound class, in which a great number of florets are ar- 
ranged on one common receptacle; in single dahlias, and other 
flowers of this class, the ray or outer row of florets has the 
petals fully evolved and coloured; in the florets of the centre or 
disk, the petal is only in the state of a small tube, inside of 
which the stamens are situated. Rich cultivation forces these 
tubes to assume the state of coloured petals; sometimes tubular, 
as in the quilled dahlias; and sometimes flosculose or flattened, 
as in others: sometimes the stamens are changed into petals; 
sometimes they are abortive; but generally, both these and the 
pistillum are unchanged, and hence there is little difficulty in 
getting seed from dahlias. ‘Though the way in which dahlias 
come to be full is thus different from roses, &c., yet luxuriance 
‘of growth is here also the apparent cause, the most double 
flower is always got from the most vigorous plant. In cold sum- 
mers we have seen the Glory of Plymouth get perfectly full to 
the centre, by introducing a branch into the inside of a vinery, 
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while all the other flowers on the plant outside were deficient. 
Plants that are full of full double flowers at one time, when the 
plant is vigorous, will change and come more single when 
checked by bad weather, or when the plant begins to ripen and 
get woody. In the cultivation of dahlias also, as checking at 
one time causes Juxuriance afterwards to have more effect, the 
roots intended to be flowered next year should be grown on 
poor land. ‘The buds will also be more perfectly formed in 
well-ripened roots; the crown of the root will always be more 
perfect in a small well-ripened, than in a large soft root. It isa 
mistake to suppose that the buds left on the cutting have any 
effect on the root; these buds are always elongated into the stem, 
and the root must form new buds for itself, which it will not do_ 
unless ripened. ‘To return to the raising of seedling double 
flowers. The roses, pinks, carnations, and ranunculus change 
the stamens only into petals, and sometimes these are only 
partially so in very full flowers, and seed is comparatively easy 
to be obtained from them ; we should, as before observed, select 
from the fullest and best flowers. In the anemone the pistils 
are changed into petals, the stamens unchanged ; seed of these can 
therefore only be obtained from flowers not perfectly full, or by 
impregnating flowers nearly single, with a tendency only to 
fulness, with the anthers of full flowers. In stocks and wall- 
flowers, both stamens and pistil are changed into petals: seed 
cannot, therefore, be had from full flowers in these sorts; 
and the only resource we have, is to save seed from those in 
which a tendency to fulness has commenced, by having a petal 
or two more than usual. In growing stocks from seed, they will 
be more likely to be double, if the plants are checked first by a 
deficiency of nourishment, whether of water or manure, and 
afterwards excited to luxuriance by a plentiful supply; and the 
greater the change, the greater the likelihood of success. Old 
seed, or seed dried, as in melons, gives a check; we have had 
instances of old neglected seed, which had been reckoned very 
inferior when the seeds were fresh and new, come almost every 
plant double, when a little had been left over and sown when 
old. ‘The seed for raising double flowers of any sort can hardly 
be too old, if it will grow at all; and the weak plants, first 
stunted, and then luxuriated, will be found most successful: the 
seed should be sown on heat, and the weak plants mest cared for. 
After flowers have once been produced double or full, the habit 
of coming double will be retained, if kept so by rich cultivation. 
When any variety has begun to sport, the plants should be raised 
off those individuals which have not yet sported, as the sport- 
ing habit might become fixed; and this should be carefully 
guarded against, by propagating from those roots that show the 
fullest flowers. The double China asters, matricaria, feverfew, 
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daisies, &c., come double in the same way as dahlias ; one va- 
riety of feverfew has the inner florets to come tubular, another 
flosculose. Some composite flowers, as stenactis, erigeron, &c., 
come partially double ; some, as Antennaria margaritacea, have 
a many-rowed coloured calyx that looks like double. The 
double antirrhinum is similar to the stock. ‘The thorn, cam- 
panula, helianthemum, and most other double flowers, are similar 
to the rose. | 

In Propagation by Eyes, some gardeners and florists are in 
the habit of striking their pink cuttings, or pipings as they are 
called, by reducing the cutting to the topmost joint, and cutting 
away all the leaves close above the central bud; they are after- 
wards planted in sand, on the top of a rich compost, and covered 
with a hand-glass. Any similar plant may be struck in the same 
way; it is like striking vines by the eyes, and is most apt to suc- 
ceed in sunny weather, as it depends on excitement; and though 
it has not leaves to nourish it, as a large cutting has, yet it strikes 
root sooner, and in dry sunny weather is not so apt to fail as 
cuttings, which suit dull cloudy weather best. 

On Propagation by Leaves, there is much that is curious, though 
little to be depended on in practice; that by scales of the bulb 
succeeds best with round thick fleshy scales, such as the bulbs 
of Lilium lancifolium ; those that are thinner and drier do not 
succeed so well. Care must be taken, in the act of separating 
the scale, to preserve as much as possible of the collet or nu- 
cleus at the junction with the bulb; the scales are similar to leaves, 
and these to branches; and in taking off cuttings, when the small 
shoots can be parted from the stem, with the base or collar un- 
injured, they always succeed best. The scales are apt to be hurt 
by moisture, if in excess; they should be surrounded with sand, 
and the compost light and free, and the pots well drained ; they 
should be stimulated by bottom heat, in a half-spent hot-bed, 
the lights of the frame kept close, unless the weather is very 
damp, when less water and a little more air will be required. 

In Propagation by Cuttings, the treatment depends greatly on 
the manner in which they are formed, and the state of the weather: 
if it be dull and cloudy, they will succeed best with their leaves 
on, and will require more air; if dry and sunny, they must be kept 
shut up from the air, and more divested of leaves: a cutting with 
few leaves, and these cut, is similar to an eye, and requires ex- 
citement or stimulus, that with leaves will perish if much excited. 
As the state of the weather is uncertain, bell-glasses are useful 
in preventing too much evaporation ; if the frame or hand-glass 
can be kept very close, there is less need for them. A great 
deal of the success of cuttings depends on their being well 
pressed by the medium in which they are inserted; they can be 
best squeezed to the sides of the pot, and are found to succeed 
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best when pressed against it; clear silver sand being the medium 
which consolidates most readily after watering, and presses most 
closely to the sides and ends of the cutting, allowing the water 
to pass freely, is therefore the best. When the weather is cool 
and damp, there is not much need for shading ; light is beneficial, 
if the sun is not hot. The cuttings suffer most from evaporation 
by heat, when newly made, and must be shaded if the sun is 
strong; but, if kept close, the evaporation is not so much, and 
there is less need: the more heat they can stand, without risk of 
perishing, the sooner will they root; and when cuttings have been 
hardened by standing for some time, and appear difficult to strike, 
and not apt to perish by evaporation, they should be moved into 
a greater heat, which will cause them to strike sooner. As to 
the time of making cuttings; when the young branch is in the 
act of extending by growth, the living principle is more active, 
the swelling of cellular matter that precedes roots is sooner 
formed; and often a plant will be found to strike from a young 
shoot, with its base or collar wholly separated from the stem, 
when a ripened branch will not succeed: they are more apt to 
die, and die more quickly (short little shoots, not far sprung, 
are least apt to die), but the living principle is more active, and, 
if kept close, evaporation is not so great, and some plants will 
strike in this way that will not by cuttings of the ripened 
wood. It is of great consequence with all cuttings, where the 
young branches are short, and will admit of it, to preserve the 
base or collar of the shoot; there is a nucleus of buds and fibres 
formed in the swelling at that place, from which roots are more 
easily produced, though they will do so at times from the fibres 
protruding between the joints. In cuttings intended to stand 
through the winter, they are better to be taken off a little before 
ripening, in order to allow the wound made by the cut to be 
healed, or skinned over before the growth is stopped; if left 
longer, they should be taken off in spring when vitality begins 
to be active, and as shortly before that as possible, in order that 
the wounds may be soon skinned over: the wounds -also will 
heal more readily, if the operation be performed with a sharp 
knife, to lacerate the skin as little as possible. 

On the section Propagation by Layers and Suckers, little could 
be added to what is already in the book. ‘To tongue the layer at 
a side bud on the shoot is the most practically useful; any way 
will do, provided the tongue is kept open, and the part above the 
tongue made as perpendicular as possible, to allow the sap to 
accumulate, and form a swelling of cellular matter at the bottom 
of the tongue, from which the roots proceed. ‘'Thrusting the 
knife through the centre of the shoot is tedious, difficult to keep 
open, and more apt to injure the wood and bark, if the knife is 
not very sharp; and the swelling will not accumulate so readily, 
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having no bottom of a tongue separated as in the ordinary way. 
Ringing is tedious, and, unless with such plants as Pzeonia Mou- 
tan (the bark of which is very thick and soft, and the branch 
does not tongue well), not needed. A little sand put round 
the cut prevents the wound corroding in heavy soils, and, by 
pressing on the bark as in cuttings, facilitates rooting. The layer 
should be kept steady from moving by a peg if necessary, to keep 
it pressed and firm to the soil. Suckers are facilitated by cutting 
over and wounding the stem; loose ground, in which the roots 
run freely, are best adapted for these plants. Lilacs, Scotch 
roses, poison oak, and most plants which sucker freely, do not 
succeed well by layers. 

The sections Budding and Grafting are very full, and most of 
the details of practice have been noticed there and in this Ma- 
gazine before. ‘The success of budding depends greatly on the 
state of the stock; if this is growing vigorously, and the bark 
flies up quite freely on the introduction of the budding knife, the 
budding will hardly fail of success; if the young shoots of the 
stock are nearly ripened to the top, the bark is in the way of 
beginning to fasten to the wood; or if the shoots are small and 
weak, and the plant unhealthy, the bark most likely has not 
risen at all: in either case, the bark will not rise freely from the 
incision with the handle of the knife, the sap is not circulating 
freely, and it is in vain to attempt introducing a bud by forcing 
up the bark. The bud should be chosen from a vigorous young 
plant; the shoots from old trees have not so much sap or vita- 
lity; and the bud should be chosen when the bark is beginning 
to assume a ripe colour: if too ripe, it does not rise so freely 
from the bark, and _ vitality is beginning to get dormant; if too 
green, it is apt to perish before uniting to the stock. ‘The buds 
should be tied as soon as possible after the operation, to exclude 
air from the wounds; but if the stocks are vigorous, drawing 
very tight is not of so much consequence here as in grafting. 
When buds are nearly ripe, in which state they succeed best, 
the piece of wood which unites the bud to the branch is apt to 
break off far in, and leave the appearance of a hollow eye. 
Some operators attach great importance to this, and say that, 
though the bark live and unite, the bud will not push in the 
spring: but I have frequently inserted buds with very hollow 
eyes, and marked them for the purpose of experiment, and they 
always pushed as well as the others; the sap of the tree should 
soon fill this hollow. Much of the success also depends on 
having the edges of all the cuts smooth, and the operation done 
as speedily as possible: if the edges of the wound are rough, 
the vessels of the liber, where the living principle is most active, 
are bruised and lacerated; and, if long exposed to the air, they 
begin to spoil. The common method of extracting buds is to 
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cut away a piece of the shoot, and afterwards extract the wood ; 
but this destroys the very sharp edge of the knife, and the cut 
will invariably be found more or less rough. The bark should 
be cut all round the bud to the shape and size wanted, and the 
thumb pressed against the cut portion, at the side of the bud: if 
the shoot is growing and healthy, the bud will separate freely, 
and there will be no laceration of the edge; the bark will be cut 
as smooth as a piece of cheese, and the edge of the knife will be 
kept sharp, as no wood needs to be cut through. As far as me- 
chanical operation is concerned, this cutting smooth is of far 
more importance than any method of inserting the bud; if the 
bud does not squeeze freely off the branch with the side of the 
thumb, it is very doubtful of succeeding. In general, buds are 
inserted with the intention of ripening in the stock in the autumn, 
and the stock being cut over in spring, to allow the bud to push ; 
but some, as the variegated sycamore, which ripen their wood 
early, succeed best if done early, and the bud allowed.to push 
a small shoot in the autumn; others, as the striped-barked maple, 
which are late in ripening their wood, succeed best by being 
budded in spring, when the sap has begun to flow; as camel- 
lias are done. Evergreens, as rhododendrons, succeed best 
in the full growth of summer, when the sap is in full flow, and 
are the better of a little bottom heat in the frames to excite the 
plants. 

Much of the success of grafting depends on keeping the al- 
burnum, or newest layers of wood and liber, or inner bark of 
the stock and graft, closely united and pressed together, till a 
complete union takes place; it is in the bark and soft wood, as 
observed by Dr. Lindley, that the developement is most rapid, 
though all the cellular tissue is capable of uniting. For this 
purpose they should be as near of a size as possible, and the 
slice from each should be very small, allowing as much of the 
alburnum as possible to remain on both; it is there where the 
sap rises; and if the slice is made, either in graft or stock, 
through to the heart wood, the ascent of the sap is stopped, ex- 
cept by the edges. The graft should not be put on till the stock 
has commenced to grow, when the new layer of inner bark is 
about to be formed, and the efforts to unite commence; both 
stock and graft are apt to dry and shrink, or cling, and thus part 
from one another, if done long before the commencement of 
erowth. The grafts should be taken off before they begin to 
spring, and their ends inserted in damp earth; as they will cling 
more if taken off after they have begun to swell by growth, and 
thus part more from the stock. Also, if the living principle is set 
in motion by the commencement of growth before taking off, and 
then checked by taking off, or by cold weather succeeding 
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warm, the graft will perish more readily than if the growth of 
the stock had commenced first, and the graft been fed from the 
union of the tree: for this purpose, the grafts of deciduous 
plants should be taken off before they begin to swell in the bud ; 
as, if growth has commenced, it will proceed farther in the 
graft, though off the plant, and be hurtful. Neither seeds nor 
cuttings will perish near so readily when in a dormant state, as 
when life is set in motion, and then checked. To prevent 
clinging or shrinking, we should choose well-ripened wood. 
The young shoots of young trees, or the bottom growths of old 
trees, are generally more vigorous than the extremities of old 
trees, vitality is most active in these young shoots; but in 
grafts that have the young wood soft and apt to cling, as beech, 
&c., we should choose strong, vigorous, two or three years old 
wood. Many grafts that succeed with difficulty, as beech, oaks, 
&c., if the grafts are retarded, the old wood chosen, and the 
stock allowed to spring before grafting, will succeed in this way, 
when they will do so in no other. Much of the success, however, 
depends on the warmth of the weather keeping the sap flowing. 
Moist warm weather is good; but heat is the principal requisite, 
the stocks being already established; and wet weather is very 
often cold in spring. ‘The mechanical part of the operation 
depends on the slopes of the cuts being made to fit one another 
exactly, which is easiest done by choosing the slopes of the 
graft to fit those of the stock as nearly as possible; by thin 
slices being taken off each; by using a thin-backed, broad- 
bladed, sharp knife; and by drawing the hand straight without 
twisting when making the cut. The graft and stock must be 
hard pressed together, without shifting, in the tying; which is 
best done by a smart hitch, or pull, every time the wet bast 
ligature passes the graft in the act of tying, and not by continued 
pulling. ‘The above remarks apply chiefly to whip-grafting, which 
is the most common. Crown-grafting is that most practised 
for old trees; and the necessity to take off the grafts, and allow 
the stock to push, is here absolute; as the operation cannot be 
performed properly till the bark rises freely from the stock. 
When the bark rises freely, success is very certain in this way, 
if the grafts are strong, and not sprung; as the flow of sap 
causes union to take place speedily, and the strong bark keeps 
the graft in its place. If the bark and wood of the stock do not 
separate freely, it is in vain to attempt grafting in this way. 
Grafting soft evergreens, as daphnes, &c., is best done by 
waiting till growth has fairly commenced, and inserting the 
raft in the manner of a bud, by opening the bark of the stock. 
The grafts of these must not be taken off till needed, as they 
are not dormant like deciduous grafts, and more apt to perish. 
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The bark will not rise till growth has fairly commenced; and 
dull, cloudy, moist, warm weather suits best: if dry and sunny, 
they should be shaded. The grafting of pines, in which a few 
leaves are left on the top of the stock to draw up the sap, is 
minutely described in the work. ‘The same retention of leaves on 
the top of the stock, to carry on the growth and draw up the 
sap, is useful in the grafting of most soft evergreens, and has 
lately been ingeniously applied to the grafting of vines, by Mr. 
Gowans of Calder House. The rest of the section, on grafting 
on dwarf stocks, which diminishes the quantity of sap, and ren- 
ders the tree precocious ; its effects on the quality of the fruit, 
&c.; also on herbaceous or Tschudy grafting, grafting on the 
root, &c., are interesting. 

On the section Pruning, the activity of the vital principle 
should be taken into account, as well as the quantity of food 
deposited. By taking away part of a branch, we take away so 
much food that had been deposited for the use of the plant ; but 
if, by this part being cut, we increase the activity of the vital 
principle, we may ultimately produce more wood than would 
have been done by letting it stand: hence, the common phrase 
of pruning for wood and pruning for fruit is true upon this 
principle. When plants are allowed to shoot up without check, 
if healthy and vigorous, and sown in the place where they are to 
grow, and the soil congenial, the activity of the vital principle, 
perhaps, remains undiminished, and the plant continues to 
thrive: but, if checked by transplanting, or want of nourish- 
ment, or other cause, it gets what is called hidebound; the 
vital principle gets feeble, and, to stimulate it again into activity, 
nothing is more effectual than cutting over, as is well known to 
foresters, who universally resort to this practice to renovate the 
growth of the oaks planted in the forest. After being a few 
years planted, they head them down, select the strongest shoot 
when they spring from the root, and, in a few years, the plants 
thus managed are incomparably larger than those left untouched ; 
stimulus is given to life by the young shoot made after cutting, 
which continues afterwards, and produces a thriving healthy 
tree, in place of a stunted slow-growing one. Peeling off the 
old hardened outer bark from fruit trees also gives a stimulus, 
by admitting the more perfect action of the light and heat; but 
it must make the tree more liable to checks. ‘This cutting over 
is also resorted to by nurserymen, to stimulate growth in crooked 
layers, and all lazy-growing hide-bound plants, which are not 
naturally so. Cutting the young wood back, and cutting in the 
small roots to produce more fibres, keep the plant more healthy 
and vigorous, and, from the bushiness of,the root, more fit to 
transplant. In pruning fruit trees, if wood is wanted, the young 
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shoot must be cut down to within a few joints of the bottom; the 
buds below will start with great force and vigour, and, the living 
principle being more active, the branch so managed will be 
found te have produced, at the end of the season, a great deal 
more foliage and wood than a shoot not headed down: this is 
called pruning for wood, and must be done judiciously; if large 
arms are removed, the food taken away by a large branch may 
be more loss than the greater activity of the growth will make 
up for. In pruning for wood, it is best to cut young shoots; in 
old branches the buds have become sunk and latent, sometimes 
they do not start at all, or, if they do, it is more feeble than the 
lowermost buds on young shoots; and much of the success de- 
pends on the force and stimulus given to the vital principle. In 
pruning roots, a young fibre of a root, if pruned judiciously 
when in a dormant state, will from the same cause produce more 
young fibres in the ensuing season, than if left unpruned: and 
hence the reason of nurserymen pruning the roots of their young 
trees; it increases the quantity of fibres, the plant has more 
sources of nourishment, and is more easily transplanted. When 
a stock, planted out for budding or grafting, is pruned in the 
roots, and the young shoot headed down, the plant starts with 
great vigour, and there is far more chance of the buds and grafts 
succeeding; when the fruit tree is headed down and kept full of 
young wood, it is far more manageable, and the plant will not sell 
unless the wood and bark are young and vigorous. If large arms 
of the roots are removed, the young fibres do not start so freely 
from old as from young roots; the quantity of small fibres removed 
is more than can be compensated for a time by the new roots 
formed, and the consequence is a check to the growth of the 
tree, which causes it to furnish less sap to the branches; and 
this smaller quantity being more easily elaborated, the more 
perfect state of flower buds is produced, and the tree becomes 
precociously fruitful, and less vigorous. In pruning the young 
wood for fruit, the shoots should be left long and but little 
shortened, and not starting so strongly as from the lower buds 
when cut for wood, the smaller quantity of sap attracted is 
better elaborated, and fruit buds are more likely to be formed. 
In roses and other plants that flower in the wood of the present 
year’s growth, if the young shoots are cut down to within a 
bud or two of the bottom, and the plant vigorous, we are more 
likely to have wood than flowers or fruit; if left very long, we 
are likely to have too much flower, and little wood, and the 
plant becomes unhealthy: the same applies to vines. In plants 
_ that bear on the one-year-old wood we must cut so as to have 
plenty of young wood; in peaches that are too vigorous, we 
must cut less, and endeavour to produce fruit, which is the best 
check on wood. In trees that bear on the older wood, we must 
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endeavour, by giving extent to the tree, and not making the 
border too rich, to keep up a healthful, not too luxuriant, state of 
growth. To prune away vast quantities of young wood every 
year, is only to encourage more in the next. We should en- 
deavour, by laying in as many of the shortest lateral branches 
as we can, to get as many fruiting natural spurs as possible, 
which are far preferable to large forced ones; the fruit is better, 
and we may also have the quantity greater than when the trees 
are managed with long spurs and naked branches ; and when 
the tree has good crops of fruit, it checks the too luxuriant 
growth of wood. All pruning is best done when the living 
principle is in action, the wound is then easily healed; if done in 
winter, the shoot will generally be found to die back a few joints, 
which it would not do if in a growing state. Hedges should be 
pruned before the growth stops, and when cut over should be 
done after growth has commenced, to give the wounds the ad- 
vantage of growth to heal them. Dr. Lindley illustrates the use 
of early autumn-pruning in the vine, by the quantity of sap col- 
lected in winter: being distributed among the shoots left, and not 
partly also among those cut off. It is customary to cut vines 
and other fruit trees after they are fully ripened ; but if it could 
be convenient to cut them rather before the fall of the leaf, it 
would skin the wound over and prevent bleeding. Much of the 
necessity of pruning, or forbearing to prune, depends on the 
nature of the fruit tree: some sorts that bear freely are the 
better of a good deal of pruning, to keep the tree vigorous, and 
the fruit better in quality, as gooseberries, &c.; others, that grow 
naturally too much to wood, and are longer in fruiting, should be 
allowed to extend till nature has exhausted itself, and the tree be- 
gins to come to maturity, when small well-ripened fruitful shoots 
are the consequence. Such trees should not have the soil made 
rich, to encourage their growth too much; but it is better to 
give the tree room to extend itself if possible, than to force it 
into precocity by unnatural means; the tree is then apt to get 
unhealthy, and the fruit is never so fine in quality. Provided 
we could command heat and light in sufficient quantity to ripen 
the wood, we might make our borders rich; but as long as 
these are limited, so also must the food be limited: for healthy 
vigorous-growing trees, it only retards their maturity to furnish 
the roots with rich compost. Depressing the branches by 
checking the upward flow of sap, and causing less quantity to 
be sent to the bended shoot, checks its growth, and hence is a 
good means of balancing the growth of a tree, when one side is 
more luxuriant than the other; it also encourages the formation 
of flower buds. Bruising or pinching the end of the shoot, by the 
check it gives from the wound produced, and stopping the 
leading of the shoot, will have the same effect. Depressing is 
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best; but, if the branch is very vigorous and much bent, it will 

start an upright growth from the top of the bend, and very 

vigorous shoots should thus be bent only slightly at first. The 

ringing of a branch also has the effect of checking its growth; 

and, there being a less flow of sap to the branch, the action of 
the leaves, light, and heat elaborate this small quantity more 

perfeetly ; the wood will be better ripened, the alburnum and 

all its parts more concentrated and denser, because the branch 

has not lengthened and extended into wood; and the energies 

of the leaves have been employed in the elaboration of the sap. 

The bud, which, for want of sufficiently elaborated nutriment, 

might have, but for the ringing, been only a leaf bud, will now 

be swelled out and organised into a flower bud, and the branch 

become precociously fruitful. The same fruitfulness is produced 

by taking off a large arm of the root, which is a proof that les- 

sening the quantity of sap in a luxuriant tree is the way to 

make it fruitful: depriving the tree of a large portion of its 

roots lessens the quantity of sap; and if accumulation of sap 

were the cause of fruitfulness, this experiment is exactly counter 

to what ought to be done. It is concentration and elaboration of 
the sap, let the quantity be what it will, that produce fruit- 
fulness ; and we must be careful to prevent the supply of more sap’ 
than can be properly elaborated, by making the soil poor for lux- 
uriant-growing trees, and laying the roots dry; also giving suf- 
ficient extent, to prevent the necessity of having recourse to. 
unnatural means to produce fruitfulness. For the other effects 
of ringing, in increasing the size of the fruit, if done the year the 
fruit is produced (and not the year previous, as above), by the 
accumulation of the sap prevented from descending, and the 
effects of all the different methods of pruning noticed, recourse 
must be had to the work itself. When talking of pruning and 
training, we are naturally reminded of the cold feet and un- 
comfortable nature of the occupation, and the remedies you have 
frequently suggested of wooden shoes, &c.; but, ifa single fold 
of Macintosh waterproof cloth is put between the insole and 
outsole of a common leather shoe, and a fold between the plies 

of a double upper, provided the shoes are strong, and the leather 
good the feet will be as dry and comfortable as if walking ona 
deal floor. 

In the section Training, the effects of depressing in causing 
fruitfulness, and of extension being necessary for the same pur- 
pose (the shoots, as before stated, getting shorter and better 
ripened), are treated at great length, and interesting descriptions 
of vines, &c., so treated brought forward. ‘he tendency of old 
trained trees to produce young shoots at the bottom is noticed, 
and attributed to the obstruction of the flow of sap in the densely 
ripened old wood; perbaps it is also partly owing to the great 
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quantities of breast wood annually pruned off. Some of our best 
gardeners now lay in much more of the shortest of the young 
wood than formerly; it gives extent to the tree, and produces — 
better fruit than long spurs; and will prevent the necessity of 
the tree pushing young shoots from below. When trees get too 
indurated and dense in the tissues, the old practice of peeling 
off the outer bark should give'relief. The trees so peeled of old 
by Dr. Lyon, in his garden at the bottom of the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, were very healthy, and had always plenty of blossom 
and fruit ; it was his practice to smash off the greater part of the 
blossom with a broom, having always more than the tree would 
carry ; his trees were principally standards. ‘The effects of walls, 
in producing a better climate, and consequently better-ripened 
wood, and more fruitfulness, are fully entered into; and their effect 
in bettering the quality and size of fruit chemically described. 
The advantages are most felt in fruits abounding in juice: some 
dry fruits are rather made worse than better. ‘The proposals of 
some, to increase the heat in walls by blackening the surface, are 
noticed; but as those substances, as black, which absorb heat 
most readily, also radiate or part with it most readily, the black 
wall, though warmest through the day, will be coldest at night, 
which is very prejudicial; and, as the fruit and leaves of trees 
trained to the wall are always at a small distance from the wall, 
they should get more heat from reflection than absorption, and a 
white colour I should think best. As noticed, however, in the 
section Temperature, the best way to have the heat kept up at 
night, is to get as much confined air generated about the wall as 
possible, and the upward radiation as much prevented as we can : 
for this purpose, walls built hollow, of the most porous brick or 
stone, and broad wood copings, as formerly recommended by 
Mr. Loudon in this Magazine, are, next to covering, the best 
devices. Much of the good of coverings is often lost, and even 
harm done, by allowing them to be too much on. 

In the section Potting, the bad effects of pots in cramping the 
roots of plants, exhausting the soil, exposing the fibres to drought 
by the sides of the pots, for which double pots as a remedy are 
pointed out; the bad effects of potting pines, and other forest 
trees, by giving a spiral direction to the roots, which may con- 
tinue afterwards, and prevent the roots from spreading and get- 
ting a firm hold of the soil, and render them liable to be blown 
down by winds; the good effects and necessity of complete drainage 
in the pots, and frequent shifting; the tendency to cramping the 
roots, and stinting the plant in producing flowers ; and the effects 
of exposure of the fibres of the roots at the sides of the pots, 
in improving the quality of some fruits, are pointed out; all of 
which will be found very interesting. 

In the section Transplanting, the theory of the process is cor- 
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rectly laid down. Deciduous plants will suffer least, if removed 
when in a comparatively dormant state; in fact they should not 
be moved in any other; and to get the benefit of any growth 
that may take place by the root in winter, the sooner this is done 
after the plants are ripe the better. But some grounds will not 
admit of planting early, where the soil is adhesive, and not pro- 
perly drained, and perhaps the nature of the levels such that it 
will not admit of draining properly ; whenever a slit or pit is 
made in such ground in the autumn, and the tree planted, the 
water collects at the cuts in the winter, and rots the roots, and the 
plants perish. In some situations also, exposed to heavy winds 
in winter, the stem of the plant, before its roots are fixed, gets 
knocked about with the wind; the effect of which is to form a 
hole around the neck of the stem, the rain, frost, and drought 
penetrate, and the plant is very apt to perish. A partial remedy 
for the storm in high lands, if the surface is bare and the grass 
not rank-growing, is to plant small plants; if very bare, how- 
ever, it may be heaved by the frosts and thaws, and the small 
plants thrown out; or if the grass is strong, a small plant may 
be overtopped in summer and perish, and large plants be re- 
quired ; even small plants also will suffer, if very much exposed. 
In all situations, such as above noticed, the sooner the plant com- 
mences to grow after planting, the less will be the risk; and late 
planting, provided the plant has not begun to spring, nor to form 
young roots, which it will do rather before the buds begin to 
swell, will generally succeed best. Evergreens are not generally 
planted in such situations, and large plants of these, if not ex- 
posed to heavy winds, or supported against them, will undoubt- 
edly, as Mr. M‘Nab says, have most success, if planted in soft 
weather in the beginning of winter; the roots get settled in the 
soil, and the plant comes away more vigorously. Wet weather, 
as he also states, is indispensable to the success of the operation, 
it settles the roots in the ground: if the weather is only mode- 
rately wet, the plants, as soon as planted and trod, should be 
saturated from a watering pan, round the roots, before the last 
stratum of drier earth is put on. Small seedling plants of ever- 
greens, however, planted out for nursing, are more apt to perish 
from inclement weather in winter; and seedling laurels, hollies, 
Scotch firs, &c., put out in autumn, will be found to suffer more 
from the severe frosts and thaws that occur in February and 
March, than the same plants standing on the seed-bed ; the roots 
of the latter are more fixed in the ground, and the living prin- 
ciple being stronger, from the plant not being enfeebled by trans- 
planting, it does not suffer so much from the cold. The plants 
bedded out in the autumn apparently grow very little in winter, at 
least no new fibres are formed till the air gets warmer in spring; 
the cuts that are made by the spades in the ground, in the act of 
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forming the row to plant the seedlings, allow the frost to penetrate, 
which heaves and swells the ground still further, so that the al- 
ternate frosty nights and sunny days of a cold dry spring often 
make sad havoc among the small plants ; and small plants of ever- 
greens, planted out in moist weather in April, or even in May, 
commence to grow as soon as they are planted, and hence often 
succeed better than those planted in autumn; much of this will, 
however, depend on particular situations: in the West of Scot- 
land, March is generally more or less attended by a succession 
of dry frosty weather from the east. If severe frosty nights and 
sunny days do not occur in spring, and the winter is mild, the 
autumn-planted will succeed best, from the roots being washed 
into the soil by the winter rains. In sending small evergreens, 
or even deciduous trees, to a distance in winter, the plants are 
greatly benefited by having the fibres of the root drawn 
through a thin puddle, and moss wrapped round the roots to 
keep them damp; if the quantities are great, and the plants 
soft, and closely packed, dampness is apt to cause them to heat: 
the outside moss should be dry, and care taken in packing, by 
mixing branches of deciduous trees or otherwise, to allow a cir- 
culation of air, or ventilation, to take place, which carries off the 
heat before it accumulates, and checks decomposition. Decidu- 
ous trees are not so apt to suffer from damp, and should not have 
so much circulation of air, to dry and evaporate; if the drying 
continue till the bark begins to shrink, they will most likely 
perish. Packages sent by sea are not so apt to suffer from drying, 
from the greater moisture of the air. When plants reach their 
destination, and have been long detained and dried, it is often 
the practice to saturate the ground they are planted in with 
water; but Dr. Lindley observes, excess of water in such cases 
is dangerous to the languid powers of the plant and roots; and 
to water sparingly, shade from a hot sun, and moisten the bark 
and under side of the leaves, if evergreen, are more likely to suc- 
~ ceed. Plants that are wiry and hard in the roots, and dense and 
well ripened in the wood, are more tenacious of life than such 
as are softer, and will suffer less from exposure; the thorn is an 
instance of this, it is not easily killed. The necessity of preserv- 
ing the fibres of the root uninjured, as much as possible, and 
carefully cutting the wounds clean, when any bruises are made, 
is clearly and forcibly pointed out: when the roots are far ex- 
tended in the ground, it is difficult to lift them without injuring 
the roots; and for this reason young plants should be as fre- 
quently as possible transplanted in the nursery before planting 
out finally; it checks the roots from extending, and keeps the 
voung fibres more close together ; it also gives the plants a more 
hardy habit. Plants removed from a thick plat, where the con- 
fined air keeps up heat, are, when planted out separately, like 
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plants removed from a green-house to the open air. For the 
purpose of keeping the roots close, and making the plants hardy, 
a close adhesive soil is best to transplant finally from; but, at the 
first planting out of seedlings, a loose free soil is indispensable : 
a cold clay soil is many degrees lower in heat than a warm sili- 
ceous soil. Growth will commence fully a month earlier in light 
free soil; the fibres run more freely; the ground keeps closer in 
dry weather, and does not open into rents admitting the drought, 
as a clay soil does ; heat and moisture are better retained; and 
seedlings should be planted in rich light soil, and when a year 
or two old removed into adhesive soil, before fully planting out. 
Where very large plants are moved, and the roots necessarily a 
good deal hurt, we have Mr. M‘Nab’s experience to warrant us, 
that the tops should also correspondingly be mutilated or cut, to 
prevent the action of the complete foliage from being too exces- 
sive for the mutilated roots to supply. 

In the Preservation of Races by Seed, the method of obtain- 
ing extra-fine varieties, by saving seed from the best, and picking 
and rouging these again and again, to fix the quality in the seed, 
by the tendency of all seedlings to come like their parent; to 
preserve the race distinct, by preventing intermixture of the 
flowers of others nearly allied ; to get wheat, &c., to ripen earlier, 
by getting the seed from earlier and drier soils, using the smallest 
seeds, &c., are all clearly pointed out and illustrated from theory. 
The operations quoted from the Indian gardeners, to improve 
the varieties from seed, are similar to the methods pursued in 
obtaining double flowers, namely, to check first and then lux- 
uriate ; the luxuriance has all the greater effects from the previous 
check. ‘The instance mentioned of Brussels sprouts degenerating, 
when the seed is saved at a distance from Brussels, is similar to 
that of the early Dutch horn carrot, which will not come true 
from seed saved in this country. ‘There must be some peculi- 
arity in the soil or climate of Holland, which produces those and 
the hyacinth roots so much more perfectly; in the case of the 
latter it has been attributed to the presence of saline water, at a 
certain depth in the soil, the land having been gained from the 
sea by embankments. 

In the Improvement of Races, the necessity of getting seeds 
from healthy parents is clearly pointed out. If more attention 
were paid by nurserymen in selecting their seeds from the most 
healthy trees, and if planters would encourage this, by a better 
price paid for these, a great improvement might result. In the 
case of Scotch fir we might uot need to have recourse to the 
Highlands and Hagenau for seeds; unless these are healthier 
plants, it will be no improvement. Health is different from 
luxuriance, as the fattest animal is not always the healthiest, 


and a healthy moderate-growing tree will produce the best 
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wood. The Hagenau Scotch fir is a slower grower than the High- 
land, or common, Scotch fir, and is said to produce better 
wood. 

In Hybridising and Crossbreeding, the methods employed by 
Mr. Knight, Mr. Herbert, and others, are detailed and com- 
mented upon: there seems much to learn yet on these subjects ; 
and the observations from experience, promised by Mr. Bea- 
ton, should be valuable. The endeavours to blend the qualities 
of precocity, size, flavour, &c., of one variety with another 
deficient in these may, however, be productive of much benefit, 
though’we cannot yet say which qualities are most affected by 
the male parent, and which by the female; we may also make 
them earlier and hardier, and improve their fruit in size, by the 
treatment we give to the plant or parts of a plant we save the 
seed from; but this belongs rather to the former section. On 
the doubling of flowers noticed in this section, I have already 
stated my opinions in the section Action of Flowers, it is the 
method practised by the best growers of double stocks. Va- 
rieties are more often got from accident than theory;. but 
theory may guide us in our efforts, as, however accidental any 
production may appear, it must have a cause which theory may 
enable us to imitate. Some accidental varieties, as variegated or 
curled foliage, mossy branches or calyx, are not likely to come 
from seed (though the copper-leaved beech has been got in that 
way), and varieties of this kind must be propagated from the 
individual plant; the most curious instance of accidental va- 
rieties is that lately noticed in this Magazine, of the purple 
laburnum. The instance of the black eagle cherry, when first 
raised by Mr. Knight, being thought useless at first, and after- 
wards becoming rich, is an instance of the effect of soils and 
situations, and perhaps stocks, on fruits, which is not easily 
accounted for; in the same garden, and close to one another, 
the same kind of fruit, though both are budded from the same 
shoot, will be very superior on the one tree to what it will be 
on the other; the black eagle cherry is said to have very inferior 
fruit in some situations. 

In the Principles of Resting, there is a long detail of the 
principal climates from which our exotic plants are drawn, and 
their effects on vegetation. The effects of a very dry warm atmo= 
sphere, as in forcing, in causing an inspissated or concentrated 
state of the sap, thus producing flowers and fruits ; the advan- 
tage that may be taken, by resting and forcing at different 
periods, in altering the periods of producing fruit; the necessity 
of diurnal as well as periodical repose; the great difference in 
tropical countries of the heat by day and the heat by night, 
pointing out the necessity of nightly rest from excitement, and 
the error of keeping up too great a degree of heat in our houses 
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by night, are all largely and minutely treated and forcibly 
illustrated. 

In the last section, of Soils and Manures, the fact that some 
plants will thrive on very different soils is brought forward; 
also the little or no difference to be found in the organic state 
of different species of the same genus, that will not thrive on 
the same soil; and consequently the little benefit to be derived, 
as yet, from the analysis of soils and plants. Generally speak- 
ing, plants with bushy roots and strong fibres require rich 
food and plenty of water, as the ash, lilac, privet, balsam, 
dahlias, celery, leeks, &c.; and if the soil is light, they will 
require more manure and water than in clayey soils. Plants 
that have hard wiry bare roots, as the beech, pines, cistus, 
larix, melons, turnips, onions, &c., require a drier soil, and not 
so much manure. Plants with very small hairy fibres, as birch, 
and most of the American shrubs, are fond of a soft adhesive soil, 
which their roots can penetrate easily, and which will adhere to 
them ; if leaves are rotted to the consistezce of peat, they will grow 
most luxuriantly among these, either wholly or mixed; they 
grow well among peat, but it gets dry and spongy on the surface, 
and is the better of being mixed with loam and white sandstone 
pounded; they will also grow well in soft adhesive loam, espe- 
cially if mixed with rotted leaves and sand; a dry stony soil, or a 
very stiff hard clay, is the worst. But there are many exceptions : 
the yucca, which is very strong and fibrous in the root, will not 
thrive well in damp soil; the rose and thorn are both bare- 
rooted, yet the first can hardly be satisfied with manure, and 
the last thrives always better in wet than dry seasons ; the roots of 
oats are, if any thing, smaller than wheat, yet the former thrives 
better in a wet season than the latter. The genus A'bies, or 
spruce, is nearly allied to the Pinus, or fir, and not much apparent 
difference in the roots; yet the different species of spruce thrive 
best in a damp soil, the fir in dry soil. There are constitutional 
differences in the organisation of the tissue and epidermis of 
plants, which analysis cannot easily point out ; some plants (and 
even different parts of the same plant) will secrete poison from 
the same sap from which others will secrete nutritive food, as 
some animals will eat with impunity the food which will poison 
others. Roots will be affected by the warmth and cold of a soil, 
and the quantity of air which penetrates to them, as well as the 
state of moisture, and quantity of nutriment. Plants grown on 
dry loamy soils are more solid in the tissue, hardier, and less 
liable to be affected with changes, and are best for transplanting. 
On the section Bottom Heat, we took notice before of the cold- 
ness and lateness of clayey ‘soils, and the warmness, earliness, 
and rapidly exhausting nature of sandy soils. Much of the bene- 
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fits or losses derived from these soils depend on the heat and 
moisture of the season: in a wet cold summer, the sandy soils 
do best; in a warm dry summer, the clayey soils. Clayey soils 
may be greatly benefited by draining, digging deep, pulverising, 
and mixing with decomposing substances. Sandy light soils, 
in some dry seasons, require treading and rolling to retain the 
moisture. The most permanent and beneficial alteration, where 
possible, is the mixing of the two together. In compests for pots, 
plants will thrive in very different mixtures, according to the 
heat and ventilation they are exposed to, and the water they get. 
Plants in light composts. require more water and attention, and 
wiil grow more quickly; while those in loamy composts, if well 
drained, are hardier and firmer, and do not need so much atten- 
tion; a medium is safest for plants, the cultivation of which 
is not well understood. Oxide of iron is the most hurtful 
principle to vegetation in soils, and may be easily detected from 
its red colour; the best corrective for this is lime, which neu- 
tralises the acid. 

Much has been said about manures by chemists; but the 
benefits hitherto derived from the details of chemical analysis in 
practice has not been correspondingly great. ‘The conclusion 
arrived at by Sir Humphry Davy was, that all manures should 
be put into the ground in as recent a state as possible, while, in 
practice, the opposite plan is thought more beneficial. Most 
practical men are of opinion that the ammonia first given off by 
manures is very prejudicial to plants; and manure, when kept in 
a heap, does not lose much besides this, and is more perfectly 
rotted in a heap than when spread in the soil. A mixture of 
horse and cow dung, rotted to the consistence of a black oily 
peat, is thought the most economical and advantageous way of 
applying manure. Chemical analysis shows that all the parts of 
plants are chiefly composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen; 
nitrogen has lately been more often detected than formerly ; 
and small quantities of other substances, as silex, and other 
stones, metals, &c., are sometimes found; but the first three are 
the component parts of all plants, and the food of plants should 
therefore consist of substances furnishing these in greatest plenty. 
Hydrogen and oxygen are furnished by the decomposition of 
water ; oxygen and nitrogen from the air. Carbon is produced 
from animal and vegetable substances, being only in small quan- 
tity in the air; but, before it can enter the spongioles of the 
roots, it must be converted into carbonic acid, which is produced 
by fermentation causing the oxygen of the air to unite to the 
carbon, and form carbonic acid: hence the necessity of a proper 
degree of fermentation in manure, and the great benefit of 
applying yeast, and other fermenting substances, to manures. 
In the act of fermentation, too much heat is sometimes evolved, 
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and is hurtful, and hence the necessity of turning dunghills, 
especially if all composed of horse dung, and in warm situa- 
tions; too much cold rain checks fermentation, and hence the 
benefit of covering from this. Before carbon can be admitted 
into the spongioles of the roots, it must also, it is said, be made 
soluble, by being mixed with alkalies into a saponaceous matter. 
The alkalies necessary for this purpose are contained in the 
manure, or may be increased by applying lime, salt, and other 
alkaline substances. The dark brown-coloured substance in 
well-rotted manure formerly denoted vegetable extract, but now 
humus is formed of the proper mixture of these substances, 
and is the essential requisite in the food of plants. It is this 
substance which gives the colour to the drainings of the dung- 
hill; and, being in a soluble state, we see hence the great 
benefits derived in watering with manured water. Dung from 
high-fed animals is most superior. Bullock’s blood is rich in 
carbon, and should be mixed. A simple easy method of know- 
ing the quantity of humus in soils was lately given in Paxton’s 
Magazine. Sift and wash the soil repeatedly, till all the impal- 
pable powder it contains is separated with the water. Put this 
into a long narrow glass vessel of water, and shake it up well 
from the bottom: the alumina will fall to the bottom, and 
deposit quickly, while the humus will float on the top for a con- 
siderable time. _We may thus have a pretty rough guess of the 
quantity, both of alumina, or clay, and humus contained in the 
soil; and without a due proportion of the first, to retain humus 
and moisture, no soil will be rich. The presence of animal 
matter in the soil may be detected by the smell given off, similar 
to burning feathers, on burning a portion of the soil; and the 
presence of chalk or lime may be known by its effervescing with 
an acid, and giving off air-bubbles and heat. For a complete 
analysis of soils and manures, so far as at present known, as 
useful in practice, I would refer to that lately given in the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, by Dr. Madden; and, as the 
table he gives of their actions contains so much information in a 
little space, 1 have subjoined a copy of it. 

In the work before us, Dr. Lindley confines himself to a 
statement of their general principles, and the manner in which 
they act. He also notices the other metals and minerals, &c., 
found in some plants, and the necessity of these in the soil to the 
perfect growth of the plant. He also notices the best times of 
applying manures, which, he says, are October for grass lands, 
and spring for cultivated crops; also the necessity of applying 
manures to the extremities of the fibres of the root, to the 
young spongioles, and not at the bole of the stem, which he 
humorously likens to feeding a man through the soles of his 
feet. 
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Table of Manures, arranged according to their Action, by Henry R. Madden, 
Esq., M.D., Edinburgh. 


Manures which act speci- 
Manures Manures which act on | Manures fically upon certain 
Manures which act] which act by |the Organic Matter of the} which Crops. 
by yielding Organic |yielding Earthy Soil. act by |——_———————__| Manures which 
Matter to the and Saline altering From From act as 
Plants. Matter to |__| the Tex-| containing | containing | Stimulants. 
: Plants. By Ferment-| , By, tureofthe] peculiar peculiar 
ations Chemical Soil. Saline Organic 
Solvents. Matters. Matters. 
} Rapecake 
Malt-dust 
3 Steepings of 
3 Geena All more| _ All 
S|) Straw or less slightly 
|| Woody fibre 
Tanner’s spent 
bark 
Farm-yard Farm-yard |Farm-yard 
dung dung dung 
Dead animals Horn Rapecake 
Fish Malt-dust 
a Biubber : rates Horn 
xcrements All in 
a Urines some de- All mote 
<|| Horn gree 
Hair 
1 Woollen rags 
J Feathers 
Chalk Kelp Marl Gypsum Saltpetre 
ra Gypsum Lime(hot)/Chalk |Chalk Common 
I Marl Lime __ {Kelp} salt 
& Saltpetre (mild)} Salt 
S Commonsalt Saltpetre 
Kelp 
:|Bones Bones Bones Bones Bones Soot 
© |Composts Ashes Composts Ashes 
He Soot Soot 
= Composts Composts 


I have thus gone through all the divisions of the treatise. 
The subjects discussed are very important, and it has necessarily 
been tedious; but I have endeavoured to condense as much as 
I could, and hope the example I have set will soon be followed 
by others. Let us differ from each other as much as we can, 
when we can give reasons for our opinions; let us also weigh 
well one another’s reasons, and not consider our neighbour must 
be wrong, merely because he differs from us in opinion, and 
mutual benefit will be the result, as every practical man has his 
own sphere of operations, to which, from habit and necessity, 
he is most attached, and has opportunities of observation on 
certain subjects which others do not possess; and when any 


important observation has been made, it should not be kept 
hid. 


Kilmarnock, August 1. 1840. 
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Art. I. Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. 2d 
Series, Vol. II.] Parts III. 1V. 4to. London, 1837 to 1838. 


(Continued from p. 417.) 


24, ON the Cultivation of the Melon in open Frames. By John Williams, Esq. 
C.M.H.S. Read February 21. 1837. 


“ Nothing can be more simple than the construction of my glass covering. 
I sink a shallow pit about 9 in. or | ft. deep in the ground; a strong wood 
frame is made the size of the intended bed to support the glass. My frame 
is 18 ft. long, by 8 ft. 3in. wide; each light is divided into two parts, the 
upper part being the shortest. By this division the lights receive less injury 
in bemg removed ; and, as wood props soon decay in the ground, I procured 
some small cast-iron pipes 2 in. in diameter from our Gas Works, and b 
cutting the pipes a little above the moulding, this circular projection affords 
a secure shouldering for the wood frame to rest on; the lower end of the 
pipe goes into the ground, and is secured in its place by a few small stones 
rammed round it in the way of paving a street. Four long pipes support the 
upper, or north side of the frame, and four short ones, the lower or south 
side. The lower part of the pit is filled with a mixture of old leaves, the 
winter prunings of raspberry plants, and other twigs from wall trees and 
shrubs which every garden affords in the spring ; to these I add a little horse 
litter and the first mowings of grass lawns, dusting in a little lime in powder, 
which hastens the decomposition, kills insects, and keeps up a durable bot- 
tom heat for some weeks. I find in the autumn the melon roots go through 
the whole, down to the bottom of the pit, and, when removed in the follow- 
ing winter, it affords an excellent compost for the garden. The melon 
plants are raised in small pots, each plant being in a separate pot, the seed 
being sown in March or beginning of April ; this will give time for each plant 
to be stopped twice in the seed-frame ; and they will then afford female 
flowers from the lateral shoots, very soon after they are planted at the end 
of May. IT usually, when first the plants are turned out of the seed pots, 
simply cover them with hand-glasses, say the first fortnight, each glass being 
furnished with a night-cap of matting to prevent the radiation of its accumu- 
lated interior heat in clear nights. The glasses of course are raised on 
one side, every sunny day, to harden the plants as much as possible ; and at 
the same time their use saves the trouble of moving, and endangering the 
breaking of the frames. The bottom compost is covered with about 9 or 10 
inches of soil, and this soil with slates, the principal runners being carefully 
spread, and pegged down, that each leaf may receive its due portion of light. 
The glass, when the bed is settled down, should be from 16 in. to 18 in. above 
the slates, so as to give room for the leaves to expand and receive motion 
from the wind, and the exhaling moisture to be carried away. As the bot- 
tom heat declines, I keep a supply of grass mowings, fallen leaves, and other 
garden refuse, as a lining on the north side. Green glass is much to be pre- 
ferred to crown glass, the leaves are less liable to be burnt, in spots, by the 
sudden exposure to light in showery weather. The plants require no water 
at root after they have first got rooted in the bed, nor any syringing with 
water on the surface of the leaves ; I found the latter did injury. One single 
dusting of flowers of sulphur thrown amongst the leaves in a calm morning 
or evening, by means of the newly-invented portable fan engine, I found, last 
summer, effectually kept off the red spider and thrips. Every gardener who 
saw the plants growing expressed surprise at their healthy appearance, and 
the abundance of fruit. 

“ Should this mode of cultivating melons be adopted, I have no doubt of 
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its succeeding; and from a trial I made with a late plant of the Ispahan 
melon, last summer, I have reason to think that this, and all the Persian 
varieties, except those which are liable to crack, can be matured by the end 
of August, or beginning of September, and afford a supply, till the middle of 
October, of very superior quality to any raised in close frames.” 


25. On the Cultivation of Figs. By T. A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S., Pres. Read 
February 21. 1837. 


“ T made, during several successive years, attempts to ripen one of these, 
the Nerii fig, which is one of the best, if not the best, of the figs of Italy: 
and I have ultimately succeeded ; and as the mode of management which I 
have adopted is peculiar only, and not difficult or expensive, and nearly 
similar to that under which the peach and nectarine will be found to acquire 
the highest state of perfection, I have thought the following account of it 
worth communicating. 

“ T begin to heat the house in the middle of February, and continue the 
fire till the fruit has acquired its first swelling in May. [If artificial heat be 
still applied, the first-formed fruit will fall off, and will be succeeded by other 
fruit, which will also fall off abortively. The fruit, therefore, after it has 
acquired its first swelling, is subjected to the influence of confined solar heat 
only, till it begins to acquire maturity. Much air is then given; and, if the 
weather be not dry and bright, artificial heat is, to a small extent, again em- 
ployed, to prevent the mature fruit becoming mouldy; and I believe, upon 
the evidence of many friends, who are well acquainted with the merits of that 
fruit in different southern climates, that it is rarely seen in a higher state of 
perfection than when ripened in the manner above described. The fig is 
naturally ripened in shade, and in southern climates the birds and insects 
destroy, or injure, most of the best, before it has acquired its perfect state of 
‘maturity. 

“ The peach and nectarine acquire the greatest state of perfection in the 
climate of England (and the same treatment is, I believe, equally applicable 
to every species of fruit which requires the aid of artificial heat), if they are 
to a certain extent brought forward early in the spring, and subsequently sub- 
jected to the influence of solar heat only. 

“ T have succeeded in ripening the Nerii fig in a very considerable state 
of perfection, by introducing the trees in pots against the back wall of a 
stove in February, and removing them to a greenhouse, out of which the 
plants had been taken in the middle of May; and this may be successfully 
done, whenever the vines in the stove are confined to the rafters.” 


26. Note on the Cultivation of the Cinnamon in England. By Mr. William 
Buchan, F.H.S. Read February 7. 1837. 


The common cinnamon is generally considered a stove plant, but Mr. 
Buchan for several years has grown one in a green-house conservatory, 
which he found to suit it much better,as did M. David, gardener to M. 
Boursault in Paris. In our volume for 1830, it is stated, that at M. Bour- 
sault’s conservatory the cinnamon tree had ripened fruit, from which many 
young plants were raised. Mr. Buchan is of opinion, that, with very little 
protection, the cinnamon would stand the winter in the open air, in fayour- 
able situations in England ; and in order that a trial may be made in such 
situations he has sent seeds and seedling plants from Blithfield in Stafford- 
shire, where he is gardener, to the principal Botanic Gardens, and to various 
gardens in Devonshire, Cornwall, and Pembrokeshire, where many of our 
ereen-house plants stand the winter without any protection whatever. 


27. Explanatory Notes respecting Six new Varieties of Vine recently introduced 
from Dukhun (Deccan). By Colonel Sykes, F.R.S. Read June 21. 1836. 


“A gentleman, lecturing to a Mechanics’ Institute lately, stated that the 
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profitable cultivation of the vine was limited to countries having a mean 
temperature between 50° and 60° Fahr., and not within 30° of the equator ; 
whereas the whole of the six species adverted to are cultivated in Dukhun 
(Deccan), East Indies, between the 17th and 19th parallels of N. latitude, 
and longitude 73° 50’ and 76° 50’ east of Greenwich, at an elevation above 
the sea, varying from 1500 to 1800 feet; the mean temperature of the year 
being from 77° to 78° Fahr., the mean temperature of the hottest months 
(April and May) 81° to 85°, and of the coldest 66° to 71° in December and 
January ; the thermometer having been known to rise to 110° in a tent in 
April, and to sink for a few hours as low as 37° in the winter months.” 

The six varieties cultivated in the Deccan, where they produce luxuriantly 
and without any difficulty, are the following : — 

1. The Hubshee. An elongated, truncated, fleshy, black grape, approaching 
a juicy plum in firmness, but infinitely sweeter, the finest of all the varieties. 

2. The Fukree. An oblong, musky, green grape, slightly fleshy, and not | 
nearly so large as the Hubshee ; it fruits abundantly. 

3. The Sahibee. A comparatively rare grape, yellowish green when ripe, 
oval, fleshy, slightly astringent, and of a dry flavour, though sweet. 

4, The Beé Dana, or seedless grape. Small, globular, yellowish green, thin- 
skinned, and very delicious. It resembles the Kishmiss, from which the wine 
of Shiraz is made. 

5. The Ahbee, or watery grape. Large, globular, thin-skinned, very juicy, 
green, passing to yellow, and terminating into a brown Indian red on one 
side. 

6. This kind Col. Sykes cannot at present describe. 

“The whole of the above grapes ripen during January, February, and 
March, and they are occasionally seen for sale in all April. 

“ The mode of treatment is different in different vineyards ; the most usual 
plan is to keep them low, but not quite so low as is done in France; but 
some gardeners grow them upon trellis work. The vines produce two fruit- 
ings annually : the first, in the early part of the year, being sweet ; the second, 
occurring in September, being acid.” 


28. Upon the Culture of the Strawberry. By T. A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S., 
Pres. Read May 2. 1837. 


“ So much has been written upon the culture of the strawberry, and the 
industry of the market gardener has been so much stimulated by the high price 
of the fruit in the earlier part of its season, that its cuiture may be reason- 
ably supposed to be scarcely capable of further improvement. The results 
of some experiments in which I have been engaged during the last three 
years have, however, led me to think that I am prepared to point out some 
no very trivial improvements of management. 

“The gardener of the present time, in opposition to the practice of his 
predecessors, usually employs plants, which are afforded by the runners of the 
preceding year; and such practice is perfectly successful in warm situations, 
and after warm and favourable seasons ; but it is important in such situations, 
and still more so in situations which are less favourable, to obtain plants as 
early as practicable in the season preceding that in which they are to produce 
fruit. 

“ Every gardener knows that plants of Keen’s seedling strawberry, which 
have been forced early and properly in the spring, will afford, if turned out of 
their pots into the soil, and properly watered, a second crop in the autumn. 
These plants have usually a good many runners attached to them, which 
readily emit abundant roots, if placed in.close contact with the soil and 
plentifully supplied with water ; and the plants which may be obtained from 
these runners are greatly preferable to those which cannot be obtained till a 
much later period. They occupy more perfectly the whole extent of the 
pots in which they are planted, and acquire a much greater degree of strength 
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and maturity during the summer and autumn than plants of inferior age; and 
they consequently afford more abundant and more early crops, and fruit of 
larger size, than is produced by younger plants. 

““ When I have possessed more of such plants than I have wanted for 
forcing, I have, early in the summer, planted them closely in contact with 
the base of my south walls, under the branches of my peach and nectarine 
trees, where the soil usually remains unemployed; and I have by these 
means obtained a very early and a very abundant crop of fruit of first-rate 
quality, which has ripened at least nine days earlier than the fruit of the 
same varieties in other parts of my garden. The plants of Keen’s seed- 
ling may with advantage be placed at 3 in. distance from each other, and 
those of the Grove End, the only other varieties, at 2 only apart. 

«‘ If such plants be suffered to remain a second year, the fruit which they 
will afford will be of smaller size generally, and will not ripen nearly as early ; 
and therefore, as soon as the fruit has been gathered, and the runners, which 
under such circumstances are produced very early, having taken root, the 
old plants must be destroyed and the young, which the runners afford, made 
to occupy their places. The soil will, of course, require to be annually 
manured; and if the manure to be applied be previously incorporated with 
some fresh loam, the plants will be eventually benefited. If the weather be 
dry after planting, water should be regularly and abundantly given, as it is 
very important that the plants become firmly established in the soil during 
the early part of the summer.” 


29. Note upon Cattleya guttata. By John Lindley, Ph. D., F.R.S., &c. 
Read April 18. 1837. 


* This splendid epiphyte may be grown to great perfection in a compost of 
peat earth and broken potsherds in equal quantities. 


30. On the Preservation of the early Foliage of Peach and Nectarine Trees. 
By T. A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S., Pres. Read May 16. 1837. 


* T stated, in a communication to this Society, two or three years ago, that 
my gardener had, with the intention of destroying insects, washed one whole 
nectarine tree, and the half of another, with water holding in suspension a 
small quantity of quicklime and of flowers of sulphur ; and that the leaves of 
all my other trees of the same species had become blistered and useless, owing 
to the injurious effect of frost ; whilst all the leaves of the one tree, and half 
of the other, which had been washed, totally escaped injury. I also stated, 
that in the following spring I had applied the same wash to all my peach and 
nectarine trees, and that I had been unable to find a single blistered leaf; and 
my gardener has recently informed me, that he has been unable to find one in 
the present year. How this application can have operated in any way bene- 
ficially I am wholly at a loss to conceive; but the facts appear very strong, 
as, during the preceding twenty-five years, by far the larger part of the early 
foliage of all my peach and nectarine trees, and in several seasons the 
whole of it, had been rendered wholly inefficient by the injurious operation 
of frost. 

“One of my friends informed me, in the autumn of last year, that a very 
intelligent and successful gardener, Mr. Pearson, who has the management of 
the gardens of Mr. Child, of Kinlet, in Shropshire, had adopted the same 
mode of treatment, with the same results. I, in consequence, wrote to Mr. 
Pearson ; and he, in answer, informed me, that in the season following that 
in which he had first seen my trees at Downton, he had applied the wash to 
all his peach and nectarine trees, except two, and that those two only produced 
blistered leaves, and that he had subsequently washed all his trees, and that 
no blistered leaves had appeared since in his garden. 

** The blossoms of my peach and nectarine trees have set exceedingly well 
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since my trees have been treated in the manner above mentioned ; but whether 
this has been owing to any beneficial operation of the wash upon the blossoms, 
or to the more perfect maturity of the wood in consequence of the preserv- 
ation of the early leaves of the preceding season, I am wholly at a loss to con- 
jecture. 

“I applied the wash in the present season to my apricot trees; whether, 
with any beneficial effects or not, I am, of course, unable to decide; but I 
have a very good crop of apricots, of which few persons can, I believe, boast 
in the present season: it is much better than I have had in much more ap- 
parently favourable seasons. I place, however, but little confidence in the 
wash relatively to its operation in this case, as I am wholly incapable of con- 
jecturing by what possible means it can operate beneficially. I am, however, 
much too ignorant of the laws of vegetable life to decide that it did not operate 
beneficially ; and as the wash banishes the red spider, the experiment appears 
to deserve repetition. I employed in covering my trees the same article, which 
I have used during many years. It consists of the slender twigs of the birch 
tree, which are attached to the wall, generally by being pushed in under the 
branches of the wall tree, and made to hang with their points downwards. 
These branches of the birch tree are about a yard long, and so placed that 
their points stand out about 18 in. from the wall; and the quantity I em- 
ploy is about as great as to afford a cover equivalent to that given by a double 
ordinary net. The young shoots of an elm tree, which has been shreaded 
two years, will afford nearly as good a covering ; and such shoots may be 
taken off with benefit to the elm tree. I think the covering here recommended 
preferable to that of a net, as that is usually employed. The expense of it is 
very small, and the labour trifling; and I think that it is better calculated to 
intercept the heat, which radiates from the ground ; and the effects of such 
radiating heat are, I believe, in particular states and degrees of the tempera- 
ture of the night, of no inconsiderable importance. I have, in some cases, 
applied the wash to my trees before covering them, and in others after ; and I 
think the last-named practice the best. In making the wash, I use equal parts 
of flowers of sulphur, of quicklime, and of soot.” 

We have given this and several other communications of Mr. Knight entire, 
because what they contain, in our opinion at least, is of such a nature that it 
would evaporate under the operation of abridgment. 


31. A new Method of destroying Insects in Stoves and Green-houses. By Mr. 
James Ingram. Read August 1. 1837. 


“ Tt is gratifying to me to be enabled to inform my brother horticulturists of 
an effective and cheap method to destroy the red spider, scale, thrips, and 
green fly, without injuring the most tender plant. Where there are but few 
plants infested with either kind of insect, take a one-light frame and place the 
plants infested about 4 in. apart, and then procure from one to two gallons 
of green laurel leaves and well bruise them; immediately place them between 
the pots and close the frame with the least possible delay, taking care to 
keep the frame air-tight; at the expiration of one hour take out the plants 
infested with red spider and green fly,and it will be found that they cease 
to exist. 

“ It will take from eight to twelve hours to destroy the thrips and scale ; 
at the expiration of that time take out the plants, place them in a 
warm and exposed situation, and in a few days the insects will all dry up 
and fall off. 

“« When plants are infested in stoves or green-houses with either insect, the 
process must be a little varied. A house 12 feet by 20 will require about two 
bushels of leaves; they can be bruised in the house, and placed in a tub or 
box, and covered with a sack or cloth until a sufficient quantity is bruised; 
then they are to be strewed in the paths, and between the pots and other 
vacant places, and the house must be kept as close as possible for at least 
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twelve hours; the evening will be found the best time, so that the house can 
remain closed and covered with double mats all night. I have found by re- 
peated trials that the plan thus described answers better than any I have ever 
used or heard of.” 


32. Upon the economical Use of Melon Frames. By T. A. Knight, Esq., 
F.R.S., Pres. Read June 6. 1837. 


“It appears, at first view, a singular circumstance, that the gardens of 
England are least productive of good vegetables just at that season of the 
year when light is most abundant, and the weather generally most favourable 
to vegetation. Inthe month of June the season of asparagus expires; the 
potatoes of the past year are greatly deteriorated in quality; the flesh of the 
turnip, if that plant be grown, is hard and fibrous; and the taste of the cab- 
bage becomes comparatively strong and unpalatable; whilst neither pea nor 
bean, nor early potato, nor other vegetable of much value can be brought to 
table, unless in very favourable situations, or raised under glass, and with the 
aid of artificial heat. Under these circumstances, I have thought that an ac- 
count of a method of cultivating the turnip, by which that vegetable may be 
obtained in a very high state of perfection in the month of May and June, 
worth communicating ; particularly as the mode of culture requires but little 
trouble and expense, and no new machinery. 

“ TI caused a hotbed to be made of oak leaves in the middle of February, 
and when it had become warm in the end of that month, it was covered with 
fresh loam, manured with the ashes of burned weeds, to the depth of 8 in. 
In this, turnips were planted, as soon as the young plants had just unfolded 
their seed leaves, and for some time treated nearly as tender annual plants are 
usually treated : but in repeating the experiment, I should sow the seeds in 
the hotbed. 

“ Plants of any of the varieties of dwarfish early turnip may be placed 
with advantage in rows of 14 in. distance, and with intervals of 4 in. only 
between the plants in the rows. I raised at the same time an equal number of 
plants, in small pots of 4 in. external diameter, and 5 in. deep, to be placed 
between the rows above mentioned, and to be planted out in the open 
ground in the first week of April. At that period the frames and lights 
were removed, the plants having been gradually exposed to the open air and 
light, and another hotbed of similar form and size having been prepared, the 
frames and lights were put upon it. Potatoes were planted in it, which had 
previously been made to germinate. These remained under glass till the 20th 
of May, when they had acquired a large size ; and they are now as mature as 
potatoes usually are, in favourable seasons, in the beginning of July. Upon 
the 20th of May, the frame was removed to another hotbed, in which I had 
intended to put melon plants of a month old; but owing to some seeds which 
Thad sowed not having germinated, £ have been obliged to use younger plants ; 
and my mélons consequently, which would have ripened early in July, will 
probably not ripen till near the end of that month. 

“ The turnips which remained permanently in the hotbed became fit for 
use in the middle of May, and have all been consumed, having proved very 
excellent, for any season: and those which were planted in the pots above 
mentioned, and removed to the open ground, are now fit for use. Some of 
these might probably have been placed with advantage under the shade of a 
north wall, but it did not occur to me to try the experiment. The mould 
in which all the plants above mentioned grew, and particularly that of the 
hotbed, was permanently kept very moist, with, I have reason to believe, very 
beneficial effects. A thin lining of hay, presenting the appearance of the com- 
mencement of a bird’s nest, was put into each of the pots, as is always done 
in my garden with all plants which are to be repotted or moved within a short 
time. Amongst this substance the fibrous roots of the plants interweave 
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themselves, and they can at any time be taken out of the pots without the 
least danger of their losing any part of their roots or mould. 

“In the management of my melon plants, I have during several past years 
adopted a mode of treatment which I have found very highly beneficial ; and 
which I shall take this opportunity of describing and recommending. I use 
pots of about 5 in. wide and as many deep, but without any bottom. These 
are put to stand upon a piece of tile or slate, and are lined with hay in the 
manner above mentioned, the plants being always put into them as soon as 
the seed leaves have become unfolded. When the plants are transferred to 
the hotbed, the piece of tile or slate is taken away, and the pot is immersed 
to half its depth in the soil. Water is given to the mould in the pot, till the 
roots of the plant have extended themselves in the mould of the bed, but not 
afterwards; and the base of the stem in consequence not being ever wetted, 
never cankers, or becomes diseased.” 


34. On the Propagation of Trees by Cuttings in Summer. By T. A. Knight, Esq., 
F.R.S., Pres. Read April 3. 1838. 


“When a cutting of any deciduous tree is planted in autumn, or winter, or 
spring, it contains within it a portion of the true, as it has been called, or 
vital sap of the tree of which it once formed a part. This fluid, relatively to 
plants, is very closely analogous to the arterial blood of animals; and I shall 
therefore, to distinguish it from the watery fluid, which rises abundantly 
through the alburnum, call it the arterial sap of the tree. Cuttings of some spe- 
cies of trees very freely emit roots and leaves ; whilst others usually produce a 
few leaves only, and then die; and others scarcely exhibit any signs of life: 
but no cutting ever possesses the power of regenerating, and adding to itself 
vitally, a single particle of matter, till it has acquired mature and efficient 
foliage. A part of the arterial sap previously in the cutting ‘assumes an or- 
ganic solid form; and the cutting in consequence necessarily becomes, to 
some extent, exhausted. 

*“ Summer cuttings possess the advantage of having mature and efficient fo- 
liage, but such foliage is easily injured or destroyed, and if it be not carefully 
and skilfully managed, it dies. These cuttings (such as I have usually seen 
employed) have some mature and efficient foliage and other foliage, which is 
young and growing, and consequently two distinct processes are going on at 
the same time within them, which operate in opposition to each other. By 
the mature leaves, carbon, under the influence of light, is taken up from the 
surrounding atmosphere, and arterial sap is generated. The young and im- 
mature leaves, on the contrary, vitiate the air in which they grow by throwing 
off carbon ; and they expend, in adding to their own bulk, that which ought 
to be expended in the creation of shoots. This circumstance respecting the 
different operations of immature and mature leaves upon the surrounding air, 
presented itself to the early labourers in pneumatic chemistry. Dr. Priestly 
noticed the discharge of oxygen gas, or dephlogisticated air (as it was then 
called), from mature leaves; Scheele, making, as he supposed, a similar ex- 
periment upon the young leaves of germinating beans, found these to vitiate 
air in which they grew. These results were then supposed to be widely at 
variance with each other ; but subsequent experience has proved both philose- 
phers to have been equally correct. f 

“T possess many young seedling trees of the Ulmus campestris, or suberosa, 
or glabra, for the widely varying characters of my seedling trees satisfy me 
that these three supposed species are varieties only of a single species. One 
- of these seedling plants presented a form of growth, which induced me to 
wish to propagate from it. It shows a strong disposition to aspire to a very 
great height with a single straight stem, and with only very small lateral 
branches, and to be therefore calculated to afford sound timber of great length 
and bulk, which is peculiarly valuable, and difficult to be obtained, for the 
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keels of large ships ; and the original tree is growing with very great rapidity 
in a poor soil and cold climate. 

“ The stem of this tree, near the ground, presented, in July, many very slen- 
der shoots about three inches long. These were then pulled off and reduced 
to about an inch in length, with a single mature leaf upon the upper end of 
each, and the cuttings were then planted so deeply in the soil, that the buds 
at the bases of the leaves were but just visible above the surface of the soil. 
The cuttings were then covered with bell glasses in pots, and put upon the 
flue of a hothouse, and subjected to a temperature of about 80°. Water was 
very abundantly given ; but the under surfaces of the leaves were not wetted. 
These were in the slightest degree faded, though they were fully exposed to 
the sun; and roots were emitted in about fifteen days. I subjected a few 
cuttings, taken from the bearing branches of a mulberry tree, to the same 
mode of management, and with the same result; and I think it extremely 
probable, that the different varieties of camellia, and trees of almost every 
species, exclusive of the fir tribe, might be propagated with perfect success 
and facility by the same means. 

“ Evergreen trees, of some species, possess the power of ripening their fruit 
during winter. The common ivy, and the loquat, are well known examples of 
this ; and this circumstance, combined with many others, led me to infer that 
the leaves of such trees possess in a second year the same, or nearly the same, 
power as in the first. I therefore planted, about a month ago, some cut- 
tings of the old double-blossomed white and Warratah camellia, having re- 
duced the wood to little more than half an inch in length, and cut it off 
obliquely, so as to present a long surface of it; and I reduced it further by 
paring it very thin, at and near to its lower extremities. The leaves con- 
tinue to look perfectly fresh; and the buds in more than one instance have 
produced shoots of more than an inch in length, and apparently possessing 
perfect health and much vigour. Water has been very abundantly given: be- 
cause I conceived that the flow of arterial sap from the leaf would be so 
great, comparatively with the quantity of the bark and alburnum of the cut- 
tings, as to preclude the possibility of the rotting of these. 

“‘ The cuttings above described present, in the organisation, a considerable 
resemblance to seedling trees at different periods of the growth of the latter. 
The bud very closely resembles the plumule; and the leaf, the cotyledon, ex- 
tended into a seed leaf; and the organ, which has been, and is, called a radicle, 
is certainly a caudex, and not a root. It is capable of being made to extend, 
in some cases, to more than two hundred times its first length, between two 
articulations, a power which is not possessed in any degree by the roots of 
trees. Whether the caudex of the cuttings of camellia, above mentioned, 
have emitted, or will or will not emit roots, I am not yet prepared to decide ; 
but I entertain very confident hopes of success.” 


35. Notes on the Cultivation of Chlidanthus fragrans. By the Rev. F. Belfield, 
F.H.S., of Primley Hill, near Newton Abbot, Dorsetshire. Read Septem- 
ber 5. 1837. 


Nine middle-sized roots were put into dry earth, and placed in the hottest 
part of the stove in December, and kept perfectly dry, “ till the latter end of 
the month of March, when three roots were potted, watered, and kept in the 
hothouse ; of these two very shortly showed their blossom buds, but only one 
came to perfection, and did not seed. 

“ In the end of April the six remaining roots were planted in front of the 
pine pit, and in the following month three of them flowered in the greatest 
perfection, but did not show any disposition to form a seed pod. 

“In the same border, I have another bulb, which has been growing there 
two years, quite unprotected in winter. This in the month of June surprised 
me by not only throwing up a noble flowering stem, far exceeding any of the 
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others, but also by perfecting its seed pod, and that without any artificial 
impregnation. As this may be a novelty, I have much pleasure in sending it 
to you; possibly its produce may be even hardier than the parent bulb. 

“The border in which these plants have grown is particularly calculated 
for the culture of tender bulbs. Brunsvigia Josephinz flowered there last 
autumn, with a stem nearly as large as my wrist, and a head of thirty-six 
flowers, seeding abundantly. Ismene calathina, Vallota purpurea, and many 
others flower annually, Hemanthus toxicarius flourishes there, but has not 
blossomed.” 


36." Note upon a newly introduced Half-hardy Species of Salvia called Salvia 
patens. By George Bentham, Esq., Secretary. 


“It will excite some surprise, that this plant, growing plentifully in the 
same districts from whence we have received the S. fulgens, should never till 
now have been transmitted to this country, and it will be readily believed that 
there are yet many which would amply reward the exertions of future col- 
lectors. We know for instance of a Salvia longiflora among the Peruvian 
mountains, with a corolla above five inches long, a S. speciosa in the same 
country with long dense spikes of a rich purple, a white-flowered S. leuco- 
cephala, said far to exceed the beauty of S. leucantha, and in the Mexican 
mining districts the S. Regla, Sessei, and pubescens, with their inflated scarlet 
calyxes, S. pheenicea, covered with a profusion of flowers of the same colour, 
are stated to be fully equal to the S. fulgens in their general appearance, and 
even in South Brazil it is probable that S. persicifolia, or some others allied 
to it, may fairly enter into competition with S. splendens. Others are known 
to have orange or yellow flowers of different shades. Indeed out of near two 
hundred species of American salvias, there seems reason to believe that three 
fourths of them may be worthy of cultivation. 

* We may hope, however, that in the S. patens, we have now secured one 
of the most desirable of the group, more especially as there seems reason to 
believe that it is not more tender than S. fulgens. It is a perennial, growing 
to the height of two, three, or four feet, erect and hairy. The leaves are large, 
ovate, or deltoid, broadly hastate, or somewhat heart-shaped at the base, or 
the upper ones rounded, green and hairy on both sides. The corolla is of a 
rich blue, between two and three inches long, is remarkable for its broad 
gaping mouth; the upper lip being long, falcate, and erect, inclosing the 
stamens and pistil, the lower lip hanging with two lateral oblong reflexed 
lobes, and the middle one very broad and emarginate. 

“ The S. patens will probably thrive best under the same treatment as that 
which succeeds with S. fulgens, and like that plant it will be found to vary 
much in the size, the brilliancy, and the number of flowers, according to the 
temperature and light in which it is grown. Particular care should be taken 
not to weaken the plant or suffer it to become etiolated, in order that the 
raceme may not lengthen too much and increase the distance between the 
flowers. 

“ We owe this splendid addition to our gardens to the exertions of John 
Parkinson, Esq., her Majesty’s consul at Mexico, who transmitted seeds to 
this country early in the present year ; and it was raised and first flowered in 
August, 1838, by Mr. W. B. Page, nurseryman, at Southampton.” 


37. Observations upon the Effects produced on Plants by the Frost which occurred 
in England in the Winter of 1837-8. By John Lindley, Ph. D. F.R.S. &c. 
&c., Vice-Secretary. Read December 4. 1838. 


“ The winter of 1837-8 was in England more injurious to vegetation than 
any which has occurred in modern times, and it must be many years before its 
disastrous effects can be repaired under the most favourable circumstances. 
We may have had winters in which the temperature was as low, and the dura- 
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tion of severe weather longer, but on this occasion several concurrent circum- 
stances contributed to mark the effects of the season more distinctly. At no 
previous time in the history of English gardening have there been so many 
rare exotics exposed to;the naked influence of the climate; for the mildness 
of several previous winters, and the general increase of a desire to introduce 
new plants, had filled our gardens with species before unseen except in 
greenhouses. 

“ Not only were all the common annual vegetables cultivated in kitchen 
gardens entirely destroyed in the colder parts of the country, but strawberry 
plants prepared for forcing were so much injured as to be incapable of pro- 
ducing their flowers, and the vine was in many cases killed in greenhouses, in 
which a fire was not lighted. Among our native trees, the yew was affected 
in Cambridgeshire, and much more so at Glasgow; Ruscus aculeatus was 
injured in its native woods in Kent; the ivy lost its leaves and common 
thyme and broom were killed near London ; the furze perished wholly above 
ground not only all round London, but even in South Wales, Cornwall and 
Devonshire ; Atripex Halimus lost its branches in Cambridgeshire ; many of 
the hardy heaths were killed to the ground; and the common periwinkle was 
observed by Mr. Dillwyn to lose its leaves at Sketty in South Wales. Even 
at the latter place, where the climate is comparatively mild, Menziesia poli- 
folia was destroyed; Erica vagans, with its varieties, was much injured at 
Woburn; and the common holly was extensively affected in several places in 
the middle and north of England; this plant however offered very different 
powers of resisting cold, some of the varieties proving much hardier than 
others, and, according to the observations of Mr. M‘Intosh, those which are 
variegated, more so than the plain kinds. Of numerous exotic trees and shrubs 
from the South of Europe, New Holland, the Himalaya mountains, China, 
and the alpine regions of South America, many of which had been growing 
for years unharmed, a large proportion perished. Nearly all the rare spe- 
cimens of this kind which had been collected, with so much care and cost, 
in the Society’s Garden, were destroyed. All round London fine old ever- 
green oaks, and cork trees had their leaves and young shoots turned brown, 
Jaurustinuses, sweet bays, and the common Arbutus were generally cut off, 
while in most gardens not a plant remained alive above ground of all the 
beautiful varieties of the China rose and its kindred species. 

“ These and similar facts have induced me to investigate the extent of the 
mischief produced throughout the country in different situations ; and by the 
kindness of those gentlemen to whom I applied for such evidence as came 
within their knowledge, I have been enabled to assemble a considerable 
amount of interesting information. My thanks are in particular due to — 
The Rev. Frederick Beadon, North Stoneham, Hampshire. Mr. William 
Beattie Booth, Gardener to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. M.P., Carclew, near 
Penryn, Cornwall. Philip Davies Cooke, Esq., Owston, near Doncaster, 
Yorkshire. Lewis Weston Dillwyn, Esq., Sketty, near Swansea. ~Mr. James 
Forbes, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Bedford, Woburn Abbey, Bedford- 
shire. Mr. Philip Frost, Gardener to Lady Grenville, Dropmore. The Rev. 
Professor Henslow, Cambridge. The Hon. and Rey. William Herbert, 
Spofforth, near Wetherby, Yorkshire. Mr. Stephen Hooker, Nurseryman, 
Brenchley, Kent. Mr. George Leslie, Gardener to John Fleming, Esq., 
Stoneham Park, Southampton. Mr. James Townsend Mackay, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Mr. Frederick Mackie, Nurseryman, Norwich. Mr. Charles 
M‘Intosh, Gardener to H. M. the King of the Belgians, Claremont. Sir 
Charles Miles Lambert Monck, Bart., Belsay Castle, Northumberland. Sir 
Oswald Mosley, Bart., Rolleston Hall, Burton upon Trent, Staffordshire. Lieut. 
Gen. Henry Monckton, Somerford Hall, near Wolverhampton. Mr. Stewart 
Murray, Curator of the Botanic Garden, Glasgow. Mr. Ninian Niven, 
Curator of the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, Dublin. John P. Parkin, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary to the Royal Horticultural Society of Cornwall. John 
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Rogers, Esq. Jun., Sevenoaks, Kent. The Hon. W. F. Strangways, Abbots- 
bury, Dorchester. John Henry Vivian, Esq. M.P., Singleton, Swansea, 
Glamorganshire. Joseph Walker, Esq., Calderstone, near Liverpool. William 
Wells, Esq., Redleaf, Tonbridge, Kent. John Williams, Esq., Pitmaston, 
near Worcester. Mr. John Wilson, Gardener to the Earl of Surrey, Work- 
sop Manor, Nottinghamshire. Mr. Robert Wilson, Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Norfolk, Arundel Castle, Sussex. 

“ J have also occasionally availed myself of such published accounts as have 
appeared most worthy of notice. 

“Tn order that the conclusions to be drawn from the facts hereafter noticed 
should possess their proper value, it is necessary in the first place to explain 
the state of the weather, previously to the occurrence of the frost itself, and 
during its continuance. For this purpose the observations made in the garden 
of the Society by Mr. Thompson, and a few derived from other sources, will 
convey a sufficiently correct idea for the principal part of England. 

“ The month of April, 1837, was perhaps the coldest and at the same time 
the most sunless ever remembered. It was 7° Fahr. below the mean of the 
same month for ten preceding years ; and the temperature of May following was 
6° below the average. In the latter month, the appearance of vegetation was 
like what it generally presents a month earlier; the common hawthorn, for 
instance, was not farther advanced in leaf on the Ist of May, in the past 
season, than it generally is on the Ist of April. The general temperature of 
April and May being thus low, and the nights frequently frosty throughout 
both months, vegetation advanced but little, and only commenced under 
favourable circumstances in June ; plants consequently made the greater por- 
tion of their growth after Midsummer, and during the Autumn, at which 
season the shortness of the days, and an unusual deficiency of sun heat, were 
insufficient to enable them to complete the process of lignification. 

“‘ October was nearly 2° below the average of its temperature, and con- 
sequently did not contribute its usual share towards maturing the wood of the 
season. November was fully 3° below the mean. December was seasonable 
during the first fortnight ; but a most remarkable change took place after the 
15th. The mean temperature of the last sixteen days of the month was 46° ; 
instead of the temperature which usually occurs at the winter solstice, this 
corresponds with that generally experienced even after the vernal equinox. 
The rise of temperature, above that of November, was also greater than what 
takes place between March and April. The thermometer was seldom below 
40° at night, and never at freezing. These circumstances all contributed to 
bring on excitement in the fluids of plants, as was evidently manifested in the 
production of young shoots by many species. On Christmas day the thermo- 
meter in the shade stood at 544°. 

“In the beginning of January the weather was slightly rainy, and so un- 
usually warm, that the lowest temperature observed on the 2d of the month 
was 41°, and for each of the four first days the thermometer marked 48° in 
the day, the wind blowing fromthe 8. and S.W. On the 5th the wind shifted 
to the N.W. and the temperature began to fall, but up to the 7th the thermo- 
meter did not sink below 27°. After this, winter may be said to have set in ; 
the weather continued to increase in severity till the night between the 19th 
and 20th, when it arrived at its greatest intensity and the thermometer sank 
in the morning of the 20th to —42°, the ground being scarcely covered with 
snow. 

“ In quoting the temperature throughout this paper, I have only taken the 
observations made upon thermometers placed under ordinary circumstances. 
But where the thermometer was so isolated, as to be cut off from the influ- 
ence of the heat emitted by surrounding bodies, the temperature was in reality 
much lower, as will be seen by observing the column, in the following table, in 
which the observations upon the radiating thermometer are recorded. The 
daily register of the weather during this period was as follows: — 
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Temperature. | Wind. Rain. | Radiat- 


a ing Observations. 

= Max.| ‘Min. | Direction. | Force. | In. Pts. Therm ie 

1} 48 | 32 Ss Little ‘01 27 | Fine; slight rain. 

2) 48] 41 Ss Brisk 02 37 | Cloudy and fine. 

3] 48 | 27 S Little 04 22 11 Very i 

4) 48 | 28 SW_ | Ditto 25 ee aan 

5| 34 | 30 NW | Ditto 29 | Dense fog. 

6| 36 | 33 NE | Ditto 32) pea aaa lA 

735) 27 || NE || Ditto 23 } Se ie eae 

8} 30 | 22 E | Ditto 20 |). p, “bai 

9 25 | 22 | NE | Ditto 20 } FOsty, SUB DEBUCME 

10) 26} 13 NE _ | Ditto 9 

Wu eee Te N Ditto 5)! Van sty 

12] 24] 9 E__| Ditto OW pe 

13} 25 20 NE Ditto 16 

14| 26 4 N Ditto —3 | Ditto with slight snow. 

1s) ec m  ) NW _ | Ditto 9 | Frosty. 

16} 29 21 NE Ditto 19 Ditto and foggy. 

17; 30 | 20 N Ditto 18 | Ditto. 

18} 23 | 19 NE | Brisk 10 | Snowing. 

19} 22 | —42 N Little —12 Severe frost and clear. 

20! 11 "7 N Ditto 3 Most intense frost ; therm. 
at 8 A. M. at zero. 

21]; 38 | 28 SE_ | Ditto 22 | Overcast ; thawing. 

22} 46 | 29 SE Ditto 25 | Fine. 

23 37 | 24 E Ditto 18 | Hazy and cold. 


“ At Sevenoaks*, the following hourly and other observations, made by 
Mr. Rogers, are too curious to be omitted. 


Friday, January 19th, 5 p.m. =HutP =) alle gclears 
z = - oe | Glos 
64 - =  -—4H becoming overcast. 
ves 5 - - 12 overcast. 
11 = - - 8 clear. 


Saturday, January 20th, 123 a.m. - —2 do. 
8- - - —3 do. 


The foregoing observations were made with two self-registering thermometers, 
one vertical and one horizontal, laid upon a board, on a bank of snow facing 
N.W. One of the instruments was made by Knight of Foster Lane, the other 
by a different person, and both had been compared and tested accurately with 
a thermometer made by Newman. The register of the horizontal instrument 
became deranged at the 64 p.m. observation, the spirit receding from the 
register, which was lodged against the bend of the tube. The remaining 
observations were with the vertical thermometer (Six’s), checked by the 
mercurial side of the horizontal one; but in the observation at 124 a.m. the 
mercury had passed the register of the vertical thermometer, so that an allow- 


* At this place a singular phenomenon was observed by Mr. Rogers. 
During the extreme cold the branches of a lime-tree, which overhangs a part 
of his garden, drooped so as completely to lie on the ground, and those above 
fell proportionately ; there was neither ice nor rime on them to increase their 
weight, so that this phenomenon must have been some direct effect of cold. 
The branches recovered themselves as the day advanced and grew warmer, 
and eventually they so completely regained their original position, that Mr. 
Rogers at first thought his gardener had cut away all that drooped and im- 
peded the path the morning before. 
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ance of 1° is made on the two last observations for the immersion of the 
register in the mercury. 

“In the interval between the last two observations, the mercury had de- 
scended so as to pass the upper end of the register, indicating the point it had 
reached by a globule, which had become detached, and which remained lodged 
in the bent part of the tube beyond the register, showing a temperature of 
at least 5° below zero ; how much lower it was, there was no evidence to 
prove. - 

“ At Langley Farm, near Beckenham, in Kent, the residence of Lancelot 
Holland, Esq., it was observed, that on the night of the 19-20th January a 
thermometer facing the west, 6 inches above the ground and 20 yards from 
the house, and from any body which could radiate heat, fell to 132° below 
zero. It stood at that point when Mr. Holland examined it a little after seven 
in the morning. It fell to zero soon after sunset ; at 11 p.m. on the 19th it 
was 3° below that point. In the morning of the 20th, Mr. Holland examined 
two other thermometers attached to the house: the one facing the north was 
7°, and that to the west 6° below zero. 

* At Redleaf, near Tonbridge, Mr. Wells reports the cold to have been 
only 1° on the morning of the 20th, and the ground covered § inches deep 
with snow. : 

* At Cambridge, according to Professor Henslow, the thermometer was 
observed in the Botanic Garden at 3° above zero on the 20th at 11 p.m.; 
and it was, therefore, in all probability, in the morning as low as near London. 
Among other facts it was noticed, that Vinca major and Euphorbia amygda- 
loides among our native plants were much injured. Even the young shoots of 
all the trees in the plantations near Cambridge suffered more or less,.and what 
seemed very remarkable, of none more so than the beech. 

“In the garden of the Rev. Frederick Beadon, at North Stoneham, in 
Hampshire, the thermometer fell on the morning of the 20th to zero. 

** At Claremont, the English seat of H. M. the King of the Belgians, Mr. 
M‘Intosh states, that against a white wall, 4 feet from the ground, over a 
gravel walk, and exposed without shelter to the east, the thermometer indi- 
cated 12° below zero, and that at Walton, three miles from Claremont, it was 
said to be as low as —14°. The ground was not covered, at the most, with 
more than 6 inches of snow, and in many places was scarcely coloured. At 
this place it was ascertained, that on an open part of the lawn, about 50 feet 
above the general level of the park, the ground was frozen to the depth of 
28 inches. 

“In the Glasgow Botanic Garden, Mr. 8. Murray states, that the lowest 
range of the thermometer during January and February was 1° below zero, 
but five miles distant from Glasgow it was 33° below zero. He however 
adds, that about 8 inches of snow were by a partial thaw half dissolved, 
and afterwards frozen so firm, that the Green of Glasgow was used as skating 
ground, and during this period the branches of plants were like ropes of ice— 
the varieties of Rhododendron arboreum suffered severely at that time. 

“ At Worksop Manor, in Nottinghamshire, the seat of the Earl of Surrey, 
the thermometer was seen at 3° above zero, on the morning of the 20th of 
January; the snow at the time lying, on an average, 6 inches deep, and 
covering a great part of the foliage of the evergreens. In the neighbourhood 
of Worksop the cold was still more severe ; the thermometer having stood at 
Osberton, the residence of G. S. Foljambe, Esq., at 2° below zero. 

“ But although the frost, making all allowance for errors in instruments, 
was thus severe in some places, it appears, as might be expected, that it was 
far less intense in the western and southern parts of the island. 

“ At Brenchley, near Lamberhurst, in Kent, whence some returns have 
been furnished by Mr. Hooker, the amount of frost was not ascertained, but 
he states that he examined his thermometer nightly after 11 p.m., and never 
found it below 14° above zero. Mr. Hooker’s nursery is situated on a gentle 
slope to the north, with a slight valley running through the middle of it from 

Ii 4 
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south-west to north-east. On each side of this valley the land rises gradually, 
and is always inclined to be rather damp for some distance up the rising 
ground; in some few parts the damp extends to the highest opposite 
grounds. In these places the frost was most destructive. 

“ At Arundel Castle, in Sussex, the residence of the Duke of Norfolk, the 

thermometer fell to 9°, according to Mr. Robert Wilson, but it stood for 
several weeks between 12° and 20°. The snow, which fell occasionally, never 
exceeded the depth of from 3 to 4 inches, and did not remain on the ground 
longer than a week or ten days. Near Worthing the temperature on the 
morning of the 20th was as low as 2° above zero. 
_ At Carclew, in Cornwall, the seat of Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., no register 
of the weather was preserved, but Mr. Booth states, that as far as he recol- 
lects, the thermometer against a north wall in the garden did not fall lower 
than 12° above zero. The depth of frost in the ground did not exceed 7 
inches. The weather, previously to the great frost, was unusually dry. 

“ T have no certain return from Binstead, in the Isle of Wight, but Mr, 
Fleming’s gardener states, from observations made in the garden of the 
Rey. Augustus Hewitt, that the greatest frost occurred on the morning of 
January 15., when the thermometer fell to 15°; and this agrees with a com= 
munication with which I have been favoured by Dr. Bromfield of Ryde, whose 
thermometer fell to 18° on the evening of the 15th of January, and never 
sunk lower, nor could he ascertain that it fell below 15° anywhere in that 
town. It is deserving of notice, that on this day the lowest temperature near 
London was 21°. 

“« At Pitmaston, near Worcester, Mr. Williams states, that in his garden on 
a gravelly soil, about 40 feet above the Severn at low water mark, and a mile 
distant from that river, ‘the thermometer was down at 12° on the morning 
of the 15th, and at 13° on the morning of the 20th; those were the two 
coldest nights experienced. The instrument was fully exposed to the air on 
the east side of some paling, some few leaves of a laurel intercepting the 
radiation from the bulb of the thermometer to the heavens; had it been placed 
on the surface of the ground, and that surface had a covering of snow on it, 
and had the bulb of the instrument been so placed as to have radiated its 
caloric into space, it would doubtless have sunk many degrees lower; how- 
ever, that would not have been the temperature of the air at 5 feet above the 
surface, but the temperature of the leaves or parts of the plant exposed to the 
sky.’ 

“ Sketty Hall, the seat of L. W. Dillwyn, Esq., is situated about three 
miles west of Swansea, half a mile from the sea, and only 80 or 90 feet above 
its level. At this place, it is believed that the thermometer never sank 
below 15° ; but at a gentleman’s house about 8 miles from Sketty it fell to 1°. 
Penllergare, the residence of Dillwyn Llewelyn, Esq., and Penrice Castle, that 
of C. R. M. Talbot, Esq. M.P., are both occasionally referred to by Mr. 
Dillwyn; the former is much higher than Sketty, more exposed, and 4 miles 
further inland, the latter is in nearly the same situation as Sketty. 

“ From Singleton, near Swansea, Mr. Vivian states, that the lowest degree 
- of cold experienced in that neighbourhood was on the morning of the 20th, 
when Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 15° soon after daybreak. The depth 
of snow at no time exceeded 2 inches, and during the severest weather there 
was no snow on the ground. 

“ Near Liverpool, the frost was much less intense than around London; 
Mr. Walker states, that, in the neighbourhood of that town, gardens suffered far 
less than in places to the east and south, especially in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
and Nottinghamshire. Calderstone, Mr. Walker’s residence, is from 100 to 
150 feet above the sea; the register thermometer did not fall below 9° on the 
morning of the 20th, nor could he learn that it had been lower in his vicinity. 
The greatest depth to which the frost penetrated the soil was found to have 
been from 12 to 18 inches, accordingly as the ground was covered with grass 
or otherwise. Very few of his extensive collection of evergreen trees and 
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shrubs were entirely destroyed. It was here, and elsewhere, remarked that 
the double Ulex europzeus was more hardy than the wild species, and that 
Ulex strictus, the Irish furze, suffered more than either. 

“In Ireland, as is usual, the winter was much less severe; Mr. Mackay 
reports the lowest temperature in Trinity College Garden, Dublin, to have 
been only 20°. Mr. Robertson, in the Gardener’s Magazine, speaks of the 
cold of Kilkenny as having also been 20°, at the distance of 40 miles from the 
sea, and at the computed elevation of 500 feet. 

“In the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, the thermometer is stated by Mr. 
Niven not ‘to have fallen below 15° above zero. In this station the dwarf 
fan palm (Chamerops humilis) has stood for two winters almost without 
injury. 

“ It is however remarkable, that in some of the north-eastern parts of Eng- 
land, the cold should have been much less than about London, and in several 
parts of the south coast. 

“« According to the observations of the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, at 
Spofforth, near Wetherby in Yorkshire, the thermometer never fell below 
13° with him, or below 10° in that neighbourhood. But the cold seems in 
this place to have been compensated by its duration for its want of intensity. 
When the temperature relaxed with rain in February, although the snow 
melted nearly away, the rain froze for about 48 hours as it fell,and covered 
the whole face of the country with a sheet of ice, which was not long after 
buried under a fresh coat of 5 inches of snow, and it was a considerable time 
after the frost broke up finally, before the under coat of ice was completely 
thawed. Indeed, Mr. Herbert is of opinion, that the great injury to the shrubs 
was not occasioned by the severest night ; for, when the weather relaxed for a 
few days, the leaves of the white Rhododendron arboreum were not killed, nor 
the wood of R. Acklandi; but after the snow had returned, the glass fell one 
night to 16°, and the great mischief was everywhere apparent the next day. 
‘If there had not been an intermediate remission of the frost, the plants would 
perhaps not have suffered so much, 

“At Owston, near Doncaster, several valuable facts were noted down by 
Philip Davies Cooke, Esq., from plants growing in loam on a substratum of 
magnesian limestone; this place is situated in a low, not wet position, in lat. 
533°. Here the thermometer is reported not to have fallen below 6° above 
zero. Among other facts, of which use has been made elsewhere, Mr. Cooke 
remarks, that he found those plants suffering least, which were most sheltered 
from the morning sun. In a clayey loam, 2 feet in depth, on a limestone 
substratum, several laurustinuses, thus sheltered, and in a situation not 
affected by damp, did not suffer at all ; and other specimens against walls, on 
which the sun never shines, were equally uninjured. 

“ At Belsay Castle, in Northumberland, in the neighbourhood of which 
the thermometer was not remarked lower than 10° above zero, the ground 
was covered with snow to the depth of from 1 to 2 feet, during at least eight 
weeks ; and consequently but little damage comparatively was experienced. 
For this reason the results observed in this garden are at variance with those 
obtamed elsewhere, and the effects of the frost were much less severe than 
would have been expected from the northerly station of Belsay. Cauliflowers 
covered by hand-glasses were unharmed. A standard plant of Spartium 
zetnense had only the points of its shoots scorched by the frost, but it was 
not in its usual health in the following summer. Camellias with a slight 
covering of haulm, although weakened, were saved, but myrtles were killed 
to the ground. Among the plants, which sustained little or no injury, were 
Abies Deodara, Pzeonia Moutan, and the following magnolias, viz. tripetala, 
auriculata, glauca, and Thompsoniana, as standards, and M. conspicua, against 
a wall. Ina nursery ground, 500 feet above the sea, a cypress, about 20 
years old, was scorched, but younger plants were mostly killed; Araucaria 
Dombeyi, and a scarlet arbutus were not hurt, and Cunninghamia sinensis 
was only injured in the upper branches, 
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“ From these places, and the other sources already named, a large number 
of valuable returns of plants killed, and left alive, has been obtained ; and, in 
order to insure all possible accuracy, they have been referred back to their 
several authors, for such corrections and additions as it might appear desirable 
to make. ‘The result will I hope be found of great interest. 

“It is only by repeated observations of this kind that we can hope for 
certain success in the important object of introducing exotic species hardy 
enough to bear our climate; consequently to multiply and systematize such 
observations is one of the most useful employments in which the horticul- 
turist can engage. It is far more likely to lead to results of importance than 
attempts to acclimatize plants; an object which has already occupied so much 
time to so little purpose, that I doubt whether any one case of actual acclima- 
tization can be adduced; that is to say, any one case of a species naturally 
tender having been made hardy, or even hardier than it was originally. Not 
to mention other cases in point, Cerasus Laurocerasus is as tender as it was 
in Parkinson’s time, and yet it has been raised from seeds through many gene- 
rations ; the potatoe retains its origina! impatience of frost, and so does the 
kidney bean, which last might at least have been expected to become hardier, 
if reiterated raising from seed in cold climates could bring about that result. 
The many beautiful and valuable half-hardy hybrids, lately provided for our 
gardens, are no exception to this statement, for they are not instances of a 
tender species being hardened, but of new and hardy creations obtained by 
the art of man from parents, of which one is hardy and the other delicate. 
Acclimatization, in the strict sense of the word, seems to be a chimera. 

“ What gives such evidence, as is now about to be adduced, its great 
value, is the well known fact, that no botanist can ever tell with precision 
whether a plant will support a climate to which it is unaccustomed. No one 
has as yet succeeded in pointing out any decided connection between the 
structure of plants and their powers of enduring cold, and consequently we 
cannot judge @ priori what amount of cold a given plant will bear. If 
this could be effected, one of the most important of all steps would have been 
taken in the progress of horticulture, and we should be spared the loss and 
disappointment which now attend all extensive attempts at naturalizing exotic 
species. It is undoubtedly true, that particular natural orders of plants affect 
particular and well marked climates; as palms, the plains of the tropics ; 
Cactaceze, the temperate and dry regions of America; and epiphytal 
Orchidacez, the hot and damp regions of all countries near the equator. 
But even these cases are not free from striking exceptions ; we have the 
fan palm (Chamerops humilis) growing as far north as Rome, and the 
wax palm (Ceroxylon andicola) flourishing on the mountain Quindiu, at 
the height of nearly 9000 feet above the sea, in bleak places where the 
temperature falls to 44°. Of Cactacez, a species of Opuntia, with no other 
protection than a hand-glass, or occasionally in the most severe weather a 
mat thrown over it, was able to sustain the late winter at Owston, near 
Doncaster, where it must have endured a temperature of 9° Fahrenheit ; 
Opuntia ferox stood unprotected at Glasgow and Dropmore ; and according 
to Nuttall, Melocactus viviparus and another are found in the elevated 
mountainous regions of the Missouri, where they are exposed to “ intense 
frost.” Finally, epiphytal Orchidaceze have been found at the elevation of 
14,000 feet on the Peruvian Andes, where the cold is very considerable, in the 
case of Oncidium nubigenum ; Dendrobium denudans inhabits regions in the 
north of India, where it grows upon oaks, and is occasionally exposed to 
frost, according to Dr. Royle; and Mr. Hartweg met with a species of 
Leelia (?) in the mountains of Leon in Mexico, on branches of oak trees, at 
an elevation of 8000 feet above the sea, where it sometimes freezes. 

“ Under these circumstances, speculation as to the laws which govern 
such conflicting results, is in the present state of our knowledge premature, 
and the only useful information which can be given consists of naked facts. 
These facts are, however, of the utmost practical consequence, because they 
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enable us to judge whether it is probable, that a given species, which has been 
the subject of actual experiment in one climate will succeed in another or not. 
For this reason it has been thought advisable to go into the numerous minute 
details included in this report. 

_“ The utmost which science can at ‘present do, with reference to this 
subject, is to judge from probability. We know that the more nearly the 
climates of different countries approach each other, the greater the probability 
that the species peculiar to those countries may be advantageously inter- 
changed. But although this is a valuable guiding fact for general purposes, 
it loses its value, or at least from the imperfection of our information appears 
to lose it, when we descend to particulars. Because the climate of many 
parts of the Himalaya mountains resembles that of England, it is probable 
that the plants of the former will grow in the latter country, and experience 
shows that this will really happen. But while such is the general fact, we 
continually find exceptions to it, which nothing but actual experiment could 
have led us to discover. For instance, the Deodar cedar appears hardy all 
over England, but Abies Webbiana suffers so much from cold, that it is 
doubtful whether it is likely to be of national importance in the midland and 
northern counties, except in very favourable situations ; yet they are both 
from the same tracts of country, and we could not have judged beforehand 
that their constitution would be different. In like manner, Benthamia grows 
on the second range of the Himalaya mountains, along with Berberis aristata, 
asiatica, and others, and belongs to as hardy a family as they do. Yet Ben- 
thamia has been almost everywhere killed by the frost, except in Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and South Wales, and the others have as generally resisted it; and 
there is no apparent or theoretical difference in the nature of these plants to 
account for the difference. Again, if we could judge beforehand of such 
things, it would be said that the climate of Van Diemen’s Land, especially 
that of the southern face of the island, would yield plants suitable to Devon- 
shire; and such appears to be the fact with such species as Acacia stricta 
and diffusa, Correa alba, Callistemon lanceolatus, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, 
and some others; but, on the other hand, Aster argophyllus, Pomaderris 
elliptica and Veronica decussata, which is quite a mountain plant, were killed. 
No one could have suspected that this would happen; it was necessary to 
ascertain the fact experimentally. 

“ There is no doubt, that if this kind of investigation were prosecuted with 
sufficient care, and for a series of years, many plants not now reputed to be 
hardy would be added to our out-door gardens. It will be seen that Hamelia 
patens, a West Indian plant, lived for several years at Claremont; Peganum 
Harmala, a native of the hot plains of Syria, survived over last winter at 
Cambridge, and it will be one of the objects of another part of this paper to 
point out many similar cases. It is not, however, in a casual report of this 
description that so extensive a subject can be properly treated ; all that is 
now proposed, is to call attention to certain facts which appear to be 
important. 


“ AUSTRALIA. 


ACACIA armata and verticillata survived the winter of 1836-7, but were now 
killed at Sketty: in the spring of 1837 Mr. Dillwyn turned out some other 
species which had been hardened in a cold frame, but they all died except 
A. affinis and pubescens. A. affinis also survived at Glasgow; but though 
on a wall it was killed to the ground. At Norwich a plant of A. dealbata 
six Inches in diameter at the ground was killed. In the Society’s Garden 
every species perished, some having been growing for several years without 
suffering materially from winter cold. At Carclew A. stricta and affinis 
proved more hardy than any others, although both were slightly injured; A. 
Sophora was killed to the ground at this place in 1830-], but had subse- 
quently attained the height of 15 or 16 feet; after the frost the branches 

required to be shortened, but there was no appearance of the stem being 
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cracked and injured, and the plant became healthy; A. verticillata, which 
had been out for several years, and was about 15 feet high, was greatly da- 
maged; in the course of the summer it made an effort to grow again, but 
ultimately died; A. diffusa against the front of the stove seemed uncon- 
scious of the cold; every plant of A. dophantha died. The latter and A. 
nigricans were killed even at Falmouth. At Kilkenny A. longifolia, armata, 
lentiscifolia, marginata, decurrens, melanoxylon, dealbata and verticillata were 
uninjured. 

ANTHOCERCIS viscosa was killed in the Isle of Wight. 

ASTER argophyllus, of which there was a large shrub at Carclew, had the bark 
split all over it; it was killed to the ground, but sprung up again. This 
species also died in the Isle of Wight ; but in the garden of Mr. Fox, at 
Falmouth, where it has jiived seven years, and flowers freely, it was un- 
hurt. 

Banksta Uittoralis had stood on a south wall in the Society’s Garden for 2 or 
3 winters, but now died. B. oblongifolia was killed in Mr. Fox’s Falmouth 
garden ; but B. ericifolia, which had grown there as a hardy shrub for & 
years, was untouched. 

Beavurortia decussata was killed in Mr. Fox’s mild garden, at Falmouth. 

BitLaRvDIERA longifolia, at the foot of a south wall at Glasgow, was un- 
touched; it also appears to have borne the winter at Kilkenny and Abbots- 
bury without damage. 

CaLuirRis cupressiformis, at Carclew, was all killed except one plant, which 
was very much injured; the latter quite recovered. 

CassiNiA rosmarinifolia was killed at Bicton. 

Correa alba, after having thriven in an open border at Sketty without any 
protection for six years, was killed by the winter of 1836-7, and another 
strong plant which was put out in the following spring also perished this 
winter. At Carclew, trained to the front wall cf a greenhouse, the branches 
which projected from the wall only were killed. In the shrubbery at this 
place, owing to its being more stunted, the points of the shoots were all 
that suffered. It was quite uninjured im the open ground at Kilkenny. C. 
speciosa escaped in a conservatory at Spofforth, where Dillwynia ericifolia 
was destroyed. The species of this genus are cultivated in Mr. Fox’s garden 
at Falmouth as hardy shrubs. 

CaRMICHAELIA australis, though not much injured by the winter of 1836-7, 
was killed to the ground at Sketty, and even, trained to a terrace wall 
with an eastern exposure at Carclew, it suffered severely. It also died in 
the Botanic Garden of Belfast. 

CasuAaRINA equiselifolia and stricta were killed on a south wall in the Society’s 
Garden; the latter had been there for 7 or 8 winters. 

CaLoTHAMNws quadrifida lived in Mr. Fox’s garden, at Falmouth.” 

CaLLISTEMON Janceolatus was only damaged in the Isle of Wight; this species 
and some others, trained against an east wall where it flowers freely, was 
slightly injured at Carclew, where other kinds in the shrubbery were rusty, 
but the branches were unhurt ; in Mr. Fox’s garden, at Falmouth, it has 
lived for 20 years as a hardy shrub ; in the Society’s Garden it was killed 
on a south wall. Callistemon speciosus appears to have lived on a south 
wall at Kilkenny. 

DoryanTHuHEs excelsa, planted out 5 years, was killed at Bicton. 

DianeELLA cerulea was killed to the ground at Carclew, but sprang again. 

Ditiwynia ericifolia perished in a conservatory at Spofforth. — 

EuGeEnta australis, and Eutaxia myrtifolia, were both killed in Mr. Fox’s gar- 
den, at Falmouth. 

Eucatyprtus pulverulenta was killed at Carclew, although protected by a 
double covering of mats. EE. a/pina, 13 foot high, was found alive 6 inches 
above the surface at Norwich, having been protected by the snow. All the 
species died in the Society’s Garden, some of them having been fine spe- 
cimens. At Kilkenny, E. pudvigera was uninjured on a naked south wall. 
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GREVILLEA rosmarinifolia, an elegant shrub, proved perfectly hardy at Fal- 
mouth, and at Carclew, where it grows and flowers abundantly in the open 
border. G. juniperina was killed in the former place. 

Goopta Jotifolia was killed at Sketty, though unhurt by the previous winter. 

HlakeA acicularis and linearis lived without sustaining injury in the open 
ground at Kilkenny. H. macrocarpa was untouched upon a wall at Bicton. 
H. ceratophylla, and H. pugioniformis, both of which had been out for two 
years, were killed at Carclew. 

KENNEDYA bimaculata, 16 or 17 years old, in the conservatory at Spofforth, 
was killed to the ground, but it sprung up again. K. monophylla was killed 
at Falmouth. 

Domatia longifolia was cut down at Redleaf. 

LEpTOSPERMUM Janigerum, against a wall, was not materially injured at 
Sketty. L. ambiguum, a beautiful shrub 8 feet high, in a sheltered situ- 
ation at the corner of the garden at Carclew, was uninjured. LL. obovatum 
lived without protection at Kilkenny. Several species are said to have 
lived against a wall at Belfast without suffering. In Mr. Fox’s garden, at 
Falmouth, a Leptospermum, called ambiguum, has been growing for 17 
years, and is 10 feet high, flowering abundantly in the summer. 

MELALEUCA hypericifolia, incana, and decussata, which had been trained 
against a south wall at Carclew, had their bark split from the points of the 
branches to the root, and consequently were killed. A species of this 
genus is mentioned by Mr. Robertson as having been uninjured in the open 
ground at Kilkenny. M. decussata, pubescens, ericifolia, and depressa, sur- 
vived with Mr. Fox, at Falmouth; but the hypericifolia was killed even 
there. 

PomaveErris elliptica was killed at Bicton. 

So.iya heterophylla, although it had survived several previous winters, was 
killed very generally. At Carclew, in front of the stove, the old stem 
escaped, but the branches were destroyed ; although much injured, it re- 
covered during the summer. : 

TrIsTANta Jawrifolia was killed under a verandah at Spofforth ; it was unin- 
jured under a cold frame at Sketty. 

VERONICA decussata was generally killed. At Carclew it had stood for years 
without injury in the shrubbery, but was killed to the ground with the ex- 
ception of a few small twigs ; it however lived at Falmouth. 

WESTRINGIA rosmarinifolia, in the same situation as the last, was killed at 
Carclew. 


° 


“ CALIFORNIA ann MEXICO... 


ABIES grandis, nobilis, and amabilis, all proved hardy, even in the Society’s 
Garden. 

Bereeris dealbata, a Mexican evergreen, in the open border in the Society’s 
Garden, was killed to the ground; but it came up again vigorously. A 

* plant against an east wall sustained little injury. 

Bovuvarpia triphylla was generally killed, unless at Carclew, where it 
becomes an herbaceous plant, flowering late every season in the open 
border. 

CRATHGUS mexicana in the Society’s Garden was much damaged as a 
standard, but only slightly on a south wall; it was uninjured as a standard 
at Sketty. 

CEANOTHUS azureus, of which there were fine old plants on a south wall in 
the Society’s Garden, was killed to the ground, but sprung up again. At 
North Stoneham it perished entirely. At Carclew the young shoots of a 
plant in the shrubbery were killed back to the old wood; but it recovered. 

Crrasus Capollim was killed in the Society’s Garden as an open standard, but 
was uninjured against a south wall. 

DENDROMECON rigidum, a small shrub, and the only specimen in the country, 
was killed in the Society’s Garden under a glass covering protected by mats. 
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Protinia arbutifolia was killed in the Society’s Garden. 

Rives glutinosum, malvaceum, and speciosum in the Society’s Garden, were all 
killed to the ground, but sprung up again as if uninjured ; at Sketty R. spe= 
ciosum was damaged, but not materially. 

Pinus insignis was generally killed, and evidently proved to be too tender for 
this climate. P. Liaveana was unhurt in the Society’s Garden. 

Triegipta Pavonia, covered with leaves and planted in peat, was nearly killed 
at Spofforth for the first time. The bulbs in front of the greenhouse, in 
garden soil, though not touching the wall, were uninjured. 


“ CHINA. 


AZALEA indica. Of this species there are not many returns. With Mr. Beadon 
the double purple stood with protection, alba, under the same circumstances, 
was much cut, while phanicea and the hybrid Smithi were killed. In the 
Durham Down nursery, near Bristol, all the varieties were killed except 
alba, which was unhurt. At Abbotsbury, A. phanicea was damaged more 
than alba. At Redleaf, alba, which had been growing in the open ground for 
many years, was much injured. At Carclew, all the varieties seem hardy, 
but AZALEA indica itself less than the others : at this place they are grown 
in the shrubberies. At Spofforth A. ind. phanicea was destroyed under a 
verandah. A. sinensis was killed at Dropmore, after living out for many 
years. 

AmyepaLus pumila against a north wall escaped at Claremont, but was de- 
stroyed at Glasgow. 

Bienonia grandiflora, at least 30 years planted against a west wall, was killed 
to the ground at Claremont. This must have been one of the very first 
specimens of it planted out, as it was introduced only in 1800. It was not 
injured in the Society’s Garden. 

Buiet1a hyacinthina has remained uninjured in the open border at Carclew for 
the last three years ; and although exposed during the severe frost, it was 
not the least affected by it, the plant having produced several fine spikes of 
flowers in summer. 

Chinese CurysantuEmums ; the whole collection was killed at Claremont, 
whether planted at the bottom of the walls, or in pots plunged in rotten tan. 
At Dropmore they were killed in the borders, but they survived in a south 
aspect under pales and walls. 

CapriFroLium Jongiflorum was saved at Spofforth in a greenhouse, where 
calceolarias were killed. 

CUNNINGHAMIA sinensis was little injured anywhere; at Claremont, where 
are the largest plants in England, stationed on a sloping rather sheltered 
hill side, it did not lose a leaf; but at Dropmore, a plant growing in a very 
exposed situation, was more damaged. 

CLEemaAtiIs chinensis was killed to the ground in the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden, but sprang up again vigorously. s 

CyDonIA sinensis was damaged in the Horticultural Society’s Garden on the 
open lawn. 

Fraxinus Jentiscifolia was uninjured in the Society’s Garden. 

GLYCINE sinensis, although in most places untouched by the frost, had all the 
spurs killed back to the main branches at Redleaf, while the plant was other- 
wise injured. 

GLEpITSCHIA chinensis was killed at Sketty, but the other species were unin- 
jured. 

Teeter. hortensis. At Sketty several plants, from 20 to upwards of 30 
feet in circumference, were all uninjured. At Glasgow the species was 
nearly killed. 

Iniicium anisatum, plunged in a pot behind a west wall, escaped at Claremont, 
while 70 species of Cape and New Holland plants beside it died. 

JUNIPERUS chinensis; a fine specimen at Claremont, perhaps the finest in 
England, was not in the least hurt ; nor at Belsay. 
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KoELREUTERIA paniculata, grown as a hardy shrubbery plant, was uninjured 
in England ; but suffered at Glasgow. 

Maenoiia fuscata, trained to a wall, sustained no injury at Bicton; M. pumila 
died there. M. conspicua seems to have been hardy everywhere. 

An ORANGE tree, at Owston, of the variety called the Portogallo dolce, 
trained to the back wall of a peach-house, escaped, protected by a few fir 
branches and the upper lights only, with the thermometer down to 24° 
several times ; after the lower lights were put on without fire, the outdoor 
thermometer fell to 10°, when the plant was injured, but it recovered. In 
Cornwall species of the genus Citrus survived the winter, with little or no 
protection. Mr. Fox’s collection may be taken as an example of this. The 
citron has been trained for 10 years to a south wall, is 5 feet high, and pro- 
duces ‘ fine fruit.’ The demon, in a south-east exposure, has lived for 17 
years, is 7 feet high, and produces plenty of fruit. A plant, called the 
‘Citrus orange, lives as a hardy shrub. The St. Michael orange has lived 
23 years on a south wall, and produces an abundance of ‘choice fruit’ 
annually. Finally, the JZandarin Orange has been living uninjured for three 

ears. 

Bibs sinensis, supposed to be the only one in the country, had stood out of 
doors 20 years at Redleaf, was 14 or 15 feet high, and was quite killed. 

Pirrosporum Tobira was generally killed near London. At Sketty, since 
1813-14, several shrubs had remained uninjured by the frost till last winter, 
when they did not suffer more than some common evergreens, which grew 
beside them, and one of them came freely into flower. Mr. Dillwyn states, 
that in the scale of injury it may be placed with Arbutus Unedo, and that 
it has suffered much less than Aristotelia Macqui. In Cornwall this is a 
common shrub: several plants at Carclew were split from top to bottom, 
and killed ; others had their last year’s shoots killed; and only a few, which 
happened to be protected by higher shrubs, escaped. At Falmouth it did 
not suffer. 

Rosts. Of the Banksian rose, both the yellow and white variety suffered 
severely in all the northern parts of England ; at Claremont, plants 15 years 
old, and covering 60 or 70 yards of wall, were killed to the ground ; fine old 
specimens perished in the Society’s Garden; at Brenchley, a plant with a 
stem 114 inches in circumference, and covering the whole side of a house, 
was entirely destroyed; they equally perished in Hampshire, but it was 
observed at Owston that one plant against a shaded wall escaped. The 
varieties of Rosa multiflora were destroyed. Rosa bracteata, the Macartney 
Rose, was killed back to its old wood, or even down to the ground. R. 
microphylla suffered in the same degree; other China roses in general were 
killed to the ground, or totally destroyed. The white and yellow China 
Rose, the sweet-scented hybrid, Hamon, and Blairii, were entirely destroyed 
even in Hampshire; but the latter was injured on a south wall at Drop- 
more. Generally speaking, the Noisette, Isle de Bourbon, and tea-scented 
varieties, were found the most tender ; hybrids, between the China rose 
and European species, were much less affected ; the beautiful Rosa ruga, a 
mule between Rosa indica and arvensis, did not suffer in the least at Pit- 
maston, or even at Redleaf, where the Noisette, and every description of 
China Rose, was killed down to the ground. It was, however, very different 
in Cornwall and South Wales; at Carclew, Rosa involucrata was the only 
rose that suffered, while Rosa microphylla close beside it was uninjured. 
At Sketty, Rosa microphylla was slightly injured, but at that place no other 
ofa large collection was at all injured. At Penllargare R.microphylla against 
a wall was quite unhurt. R. sinica perished on a south wall in the Society’s 
Garden. 

Ponta Moutan and papaveracea did not suffer at all in the south of England, 
nor even at Claremont in various exposed situations, or Glasgow, though 
unprotected ; but at Redleaf three dozen large plants were so much injured, 
that it was necessary to cut them down to the ground; and I learn from 
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Mr. Herbert that they were equally damaged at Ickleton, in Cambridgeshire. 
In some places, as at Sketty, the tree pzeonies flowered better than was ever 
remembered. 

Puorinia serrulata, or Crategus glabra, was uninjured at Carclew, and at 
Singleton ; but it suffered a little at Sketty, and in the midland and north- 
ern counties was either entirely destroyed or very much injured; it was 
observed at Dropmore, that where most sheltered it suffered most ; an old 
plant on a south wall in the Society’s Garden was nearly killed. 

PopocarPus macrophyllus was killed at Carclew, at Redleaf, and elsewhere. 

RapPuHioLeEPts indica was killed at Liverpool. It never bears even mild winters 
well, in the Society’s Garden. 

Tuea viridis in a sheltered spot at Claremont escaped, but both it and Bohea 
were killed at Redleaf. TT. viridis was uninjured at Bicton. 

TAXODIUM sinense proved hardy in the Society’s Garden. 


“NEW ZEALAND. 


CLIANTHUS puniceus was generally destroyed; at Bicton, a plant against a 
wall, and 9 feet high, is reported to have been killed ; even in the Glasnevin 
garden, although protected, it died ; but it lived at Binstead, in the Isle of 
Wight, and at Somerford, near Wolverhampton. 

Epwarpsia microphylla, of which fine specimens against walls existed in the 
Society’s Garden, at Arundel and elsewhere, was generally killed; but at 
Bicton and Carclew, at the latter place in the open shrubbery, it was not at 
all affected. E. grandiflora died at Dropmore, and in the Society’s Garden, 
where there was a very large plant, and even at Bicton; but it was un- 
damaged at Carclew, at Belsay on the outside wall of a conservatory, and 
Singleton, and it survived, though much damaged, at Owston. At Sketty 
a standard was killed, but those against a wall were uninjured, and one of 
the latter at Penrice Castle, unprotected, flowered beautifully after the 
winter. E. chrysophylla was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden, 
and at Bicton, but it was only killed to the old wood at Claremont. 

Fucusta excorticata survived at Bicton; at Carclew it was killed to the ground, 
but shot up again. 

Puormium fenav was killed near London, at Cambridge, in Hampshire, and 
elsewhere ; but at Carclew, in the shrubbery, under some large Scotch 
firs, and by the edge of a pond, in a kind of swamp, where its roots were 
under water, this plant was not in the least injured. 


“WEST INDIES. 


ADELIA acidoton, a Jamaica plant, was killed to the ground in the Society’s 
Garden, but sprang up again. 

Hameia patens, a plant of which had stood out for seven years at Claremont, 
was killed. 


“JAPAN. 


AcER palmatum perished in the Society’s Garden, where unprotected; but it 
survived in a cold frame. 

AvucuBA japonica was killed at Claremont, and other places, and much injured 
in some parts of the midland counties; its leaves were only discoloured in 
the Society’s Garden, it scarcely suffered at Glasgow, and not at all at 
Belsay and Spofforth. 

BrovussONETIA papyrifera was but slightly injured in the Society’s Garden, 
and proved hardy in most cases. 

Ciematis Sieboldi and cerulea were generally found unhurt. 

CAMELLIA japonica, though generally killed, escaped in many places without 
injury. This plant has stood out for 18 years at Somerford. Mr. Dillwyn 
reports that at Penrice Castle, a large standard, though only planted out 
from a conservatory the previous year, flowered after the winter. At Drop- 
more, a plant of the variegated variety has lived out for seyeral years in 
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rather a sheltered situation. In the open shrubbery at Singleton, at Car- 
clew, and even in the garden of Mr. Harrison, of Cheshunt, many varieties 
survived without injury; but they were killed, or so severely injured, as not 
to be worth preserving at Claremont, at Norwich, and at Owston. At 
Redleaf, large plants which had stood 14 years, were quite destroyed. At __ 
Spofforth, a strong plant of Middlemist’s camellia, upon an upper limb of ~ 
which had been inarched a branch of a double white Spofforth Seedling, 
stood against the wall, and the result is that not a single leaf, nor a live bud 
of Middlemist’s camellia remains on the plant ; but the limb of the white 
seedling is not essentially hurt, having green leaves and fresh looking buds.* 
At North Stoneham, the Camellia myrtifolia, double red, and Waratah, all 
out, and standards, stood well with protection. The double white, single 
red, striped double red, and Pompone, against a south wall, with. protection, 
were in no way injured. 

CyDONIA japonica was uninjured in some gardens near London, but in others 
it was killed to the ground. At Redleaf, some of the dwarfs, as well as the 
large standards, were very much cut. 

Cuimonantaus fragrans was killed at Rolleston ; I have no such report from 
any other station. 

CapriFoLium japonicum was killed to the ground at Dropmore, under a south 
wall, but it broke vigorously from the root after Midsummer. In the So- 
ciety’s Garden, it was killed in the same situation. C./lewwosum was also in- 
jured, but it broke again well. 

Devurzia scabra appeared quite hardy everywhere, except at Glasgow, where 
it was almost killed. 

EriopoTrya japonica was killed almost everywhere in the midland and north- 
ern counties, although some specimens had been out many years, and even 
of large size, and this, whether protected or exposed, and both on north, 
south, and west walls; it was only slightly injured in South Wales, and es- 
caped unhurt at Carclew ; and, which is remarkable, almost without damage 
at Owston. 

Evonymus japonicus was but little hurt against a wall in the Society’s Gar- 
den. é 

KeErRIA japonica was found quite safe in various situations. 

Nanpina domestica lived, protected with a mat, at Abbotsbury. 

SoPuHoRa japonica generally suffered no injury, but at Sketty it is reported to 
have been killed. 

Ligustrum /Jucidum was generally killed ; it was however only a little hurt at 
Sketty, and not at all at Carclew, or in Dublin ; at the latter place it has 
lived without injury since the year 1812. 

Ruus succedaneum was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden, 

Laurus Camphora was killed in the Isle of Wight, and in Mr. Garnier’s garden 
at Bishopstoke, in Hampshire; but it lived at Kilkenny on a southern and 
protected aspect. 

SALISBURIA adiantifolia sustained no damage anywhere. 


“NORTH AMERICA; ExcLtupDING CALIFORNIA AND Mexico. 


AsimIna ¢riloba stood without protection in the Society’s Garden. 
ANona glabra was much injured in the Society’s Garden. 


* There is a great difference in the constitution of different seedling camel- 
lias ; some only will bear forcing, and it appears that some can endure severer 
cold than others. They should, therefore, be all tried in the open ground, 
and it should be ascertained which is the hardiest stock to graft upon. In 
like manner Rh. arboreum should not be inarched on ponticum (which is 
tenderer than the American species, and will not swell to the bulk of arboreum 
which overgrows it), but upon the Pennsylvania arborescens, which grows to 
a very great diameter in America, when there are trees of it, which might at 
the lower part be sawed into planks. — W. Herbert. 

1840, Sept. K K 
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AzatEA. Some of the scarlet American varieties were nearly killed at 
Spofforth, and a small white kind also suffered severely at the same place. 
But A. calendulacea was not in the least affected. 

ARALIA spinosa, 10 feet high, lost the extremity of the shoots only, at Nor- 
wich. 

Asies Douglasii had its leaves turned yellow at Belsay, but it does not appear 
to have been seriously injured. A. Menziesti proved hardy in the Society’s 
Garden. 

ANDROMEDA arborea, and even polifolia, were killed in the Society’s Garden. 
A. floribunda proved everywhere quite hardy, even at Worksop. 

ARBUTUS procera was uninjured against a west wall in the Garden of the 
Society ; it was more injured at Carclew, where it is planted as a standard in 
the shrubbery ; and at Brenchley, a fine plant, with a stem J4 inches in 
circumference, was destroyed, At Sketty it suffered very little. 

Brienontia capreolata was only a little injured on a south wall in the Society’s 
Garden; in a similar situation at Spofforth it suffered severely. 

BERBERIS Aquifolium, repens, and glumacea, sustained no injury anywhere ; 
fascicularis was killed at Brenchley, Woburn, Rolleston, and Redleaf, but it 
escaped at Singleton, and Carclew. In the Society’s Garden it was killed 
nearly to the ground, in the open border, and much injured against a south 
wall. 

CLEANOTHUS americanus, and Cissus stans, were killed to the ground in the 
Society’s Garden, but shot up again. At Rolleston, the former was de- 
stroyed. 

Cerasus caroliniana, killed in the Society’s Garden, was unhurt at Sketty. 

CERATIOLA ericoides sustained no injury in the Society’s Garden. 

CiLeTuRA alnifolia appeared at Sketty to be much injured, but broke into leaf 
and flower, nearly as usual, both there and at Penllargare. 

CRrAT#GUS microcarpa was much injured in the Society’s Garden. 

Cactace®, A hardy variety of Opuntia, under a hand-glass, occasionally 
covered with a mat, was found safe at Qwston. Opuntia ferox was not at 
all injured at the foot of a south wall at Norwich; nor at Dropmore. At 
Spoftorth, a Chilian species, against the front wall of a greenhouse, pro- 
tected by a sloping slate, was uninjured; the same species in an open border 
had been killed in October. 

DiospyRus virginica was not injured in the Society’s Garden or at Sketty; at 
Roileston it was injured but not killed. 

FRaxinus americana and the other American species, were greatly damaged in 
the Society’s Garden ; but did not suffer at Owston. 

Garrya elliptica was much injured in the Society’s Garden, but at Liverpool 
and elsewhere it escaped. 

Ha esta diptera was killed in the Society’s Garden. It was unhurt at Spof- 
forth. 

ILEX opaca and vomitoria were little injured in the open lawn at Claremont, 
very near to where the Common Holly suffered ; but vometorta was killed at 
Singleton and Sketty, while opaca, Perado, balearica, and prinoides, were 
scarcely affected by the cold in those places ;- the latter, however, was cut 
to the ground at Glasgow. 

Inxicrum floridanum survived at Claremont; it has stood out at Walton for 

_ many years, and also in the Mile End Nursery; and at Stoneham Park has 
lived as a grass plant for at least ten years. 

Lupinus arboreus was killed in the Society’s Garden, and at Sketty, though 
against a wall and uninjured by the winters of 1813-14 and 1836-37. 

Maceno.tia grandiflora stood without injury in a great many situations, both 
protected and against walls ; without material injury under the latter cir- 
cumstances, even as far north as Doncaster ; it, however, in most cases par- 
tially lost its leaves, in some cases entirely ; and at Tooting, near London, 
a plant 25 years old was totally destroyed. At Owston, it was observed 
that the Exeter variety, about three feet from a wall, was uninjured, while 
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the common sort suffered great damage. The deciduous’ American species 
generally escaped without injury, but not everywhere. M. glauca, which 
had stood out at Spofforth for 23 years, had all its buds and small branches 
killed ; it sustained no damage about London, where the cold was far more 
severe. At Glasgow, the only species which did not suffer was M. acumi- 
nata. 

Pinus palustris was killed in several places, and much injured in others, 
although protected ; but at Dropmore and Brenchley it was not much da- 
maged; it was unhurt at Carclew. P. mitis, 15 feet high, was killed at 
Dropmore. P. ponderosa proved hardy everywhere. P. Sabiniana is re- 
ported safe everywhere except at Chipstead in Kent, where it was killed, and 
at Belsay, where it was uninjured; I should however remark, that P. ma- 
crocarpa and P. Sabiniana have been mixed in the gardens under the same 
name, and as the latter is reported from Roileston to be killed, it is not im- 
probable that it is the same plant which under the name of Sabiniana has 
suffered elsewhere. In the Society’s Garden, neither were injured. P. 
leiophylla proves too tender for England. 

Pyrvs angustifolia was killed in the Society’s Garden, and suffered much else- 
where. 

PontTeveRia cordata, and P. angustifolia, lost the stems and leaves above 
water at Carclew, but the roots of both were unhurt and grew again. 

Quercus Phellos, and its varieties, were uninjured in the Society’s Garden. 

RyopDoDENDRON. No American species suffered materially anywhere. 

SIDEROXYLON /ycioides was only slightly injured in the Society’s Garden. 

VACCINIUM ovatum, a very beautiful evergreen, was not the least affected 
anywhere. 

ScHIZANDRA coccinea was killed in the Society’s Garden on a south wall. 

Sryrax grandifolium was killed in the Society’s Garden, and the other species 
were much injured there. 

Yucca. The species generally stood in most places without any injury, even 
as far north as Doncaster ; but at Redleaf many large plants of Yucca glo- 
riosa were cut down to the ground. At Spofforth, the species suffered ca- 
pticiously ; some plants being killed to the ground, and others of the same 
species unharmed. Y. recurva was not hurt, though the stem of a plant 
of that species, about 4 inches diameter, was destroyed near the ground at 
Mitcham in Surrey, in 1814. Y. gracilis was killed in the Society’s Garden 
and at Liverpool; but it sustained no damage at Sketty. 

VIBURNUM cassinoides was much injured in the Society’s Garden. 


“HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 


Apises Deodara is reported by every body to be quite hardy. At Worksop 
Manor it was not even browned so much as the Cedar of Lebanon. At 
Dropmore, there is a specimen inarched on the larch, and planted out for 
3 years in a very exposed part of the grounds, where it is growing with 
great vigour. A. Webbiana lost its leaves at Redleaf; was, in one case, 
killed back to the old wood at Dropmore, otherwise uninjured ; was da- 
maged beyond recovery in the Society’s Garden: one large plant at the 
latter place was killed outright. In Cornwall and Devon, it seems as 
hardy and valuable as the silver fir. The plant at Carclew has never been 
the least affected by cold. In the garden of the Rey. J. Garnier, at Bi- 
shopstoke, in Hampshire, there is a plant from 10 to 12 feet high, which 
has even produced cones. It has never been protected, and is in perfect 
health. Sir Oswald Mosley also reports it uninjured at Rolleston; at 
Belsay, A. Morinda, which is reported safe in other stations, was also 
damaged. 

Acer oblongum was killed on a south wallyin the Society’s Garden. This 
species has always been found tender. 

ANAGYRIS zdica was killed in several places ; but little injured at Claremont, 
against a west wall, and perfectly safe at Carclew. 

KK 2 
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ANEMONE vitifolia, and several other rather tender plants of this order, were 
uninjured at Sketty and Spofforth. 

Bentuamia fragifera generally perished in the North ; at Belsay Castle and 
Woburn, it is reported as pushing from the root; at Sketty and Penllar- 
gare, in South Wales, and at Carclew, where it is planted in the woods, and 
promises to be a fine underwood shrub, it only lost its leaves. It also lived 
at North Stoneham. 

BerRBeERIS aristata, and asiatica, had their leaves destroyed generally, and in 
some cases their new shoots, but they did not otherwise suffer. In the 
Society’s Garden, B. aristata was injured in a peat bed, but not where 
planted in common soil. 

CLemATIs montana proved hardy everywhere against wails. 

CoLuTEA nepalensis survived everywhere. 

CoToNEASTER microphylla was much injured, but not killed in any place; C. 
affinis died at Norwich to within 6 inches of the graft, but was unhurt in 
Cornwall ; in the Society’s Garden, C. affinis, frigida, microphylla, and levis, 
were greatly damaged, while C. rotundifolia, nwummularia, and acuminata, suf- 
fered comparatively little. 

Desmopium nutans was killed upon a south wall in the Society’s Garden, after 
having survived 6 or 7 previous winters. 

Evonymus echinatus, and sarmentosus, were killed to the ground at Liverpool, 
but E. Hamiltonianus did not suffer at that place ; the latter was killed to 
the ground in the Society’s Garden, but sprang up again with vigour. 

Hieroruae conferta was uninjured at Sketty, and in the Society’s Garden. 

Hovenia acerba, of which a fine old plant existed on a south wall in the 
Society’s Garden, was killed to the ground, but shot up again weakly. 

JUNIPERUS recurva, a beautiful species, was uninjured eyerywhere. 

JASMINUM revolutum was killed in the Society’s Garden ; the plant was of 
large size, and had stood 8 or 10 winters; it was scarcely injured at 
Owston against a wall, and not at all at Sketty. J. Wallichianum was cut 
to the ground at Spofforth and Liverpool, but in the Soeiety’s Garden, it 
was damaged against a south wall, and in the open border was killed to the 
ground. J. heterophyllum was killed to the ground on a south wall in the 
Society’s Garden, but sprang up again. 

Pinus excelsa was uninjured everywhere. P. longifolia died everywhere, how- 
ever much protected, except at Carclew, where it has been exposed for se- 
veral years, and seems quite hardy. 

LAGERSTREMIA indica, trained to a south wall, was killed to the ground in 
the Society’s Garden, but sprang up again. 

LEYCESTERIA formosa sustained no injury in the Society’s Garden, and at 
Glasgow. 

Pyrus variolosa was killed at Norwich, and in the Society’s Garden, in the 
open ground; but not against a wall. P. vestita was unaffected by the 
cold. 

RHODODENDRON arboreum. ‘The red variety was killed. near London, at 
Sketty, at Stoneham in Hampshire, at Owston, where it had been newly 
planted, was nearly killed at Singleton, was untouched at Carclew. R. ar- 
boreum album was uninjured at Sketty, but killed at Stoneham, and 
destroyed to the ground at Dropmore. Of the hybrid varieties, Smzthu 
and another were a little injured at Singleton, more at Woburn, Spofforth, 
and Norwich, and still more at Stoneham. In the Society’s Garden they 
were all, without exception, killed to the ground, but shot up again from 
the root. The variety called Nobleanum was uninjured at Norwich. 
Mr. Walker found that the hybrids between R. arboreum and R. cataw- 
biense or caucasicum stood well at Calderstone, so did R. altaclerense. 
Mr. John Wilson states that at Osberton in Nottinghamshire, where the 
thermometer fell to 2° below zero, the hybrid rhododendrons, of which 
there is an extensive collection, although much injured, all recovered and 
pushed forth new buds vigorously. In.Mr. Garnier’s garden, at Bishop- 
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stoke in Hampshire, R. Smithii and some others lost their leaves or became. 
a little brown; but the Highclere hybrids stood perfectly well. With 
regard to the hybrids, and Indian species, Mr. Herbert’s observations at 
Spofforth are as follows :— “ My seedling RnopoDENDRons from arboreum 
by the rose-coloured ponticum have not lost the foreright shoots, though 
the leaf is damaged, answering in that respect my expectations, that they, 
would approximate to the constitution of the hardier male. R. altacle- 
rense, from catawbiense-ponticum by arboreum, is disfigured in, some situ- 
ations, and scarcely touched in others, but the foreright buds and flower- 
buds were unhurt. R. Lindsayi from.the American arborescens (maximum 
var. purpureum of Pursh), is not much injured. A plant of it taken up to 
be forced, after the severest night, when the snow was. melting, flowered 
splendidly, and its leaves were unhurt. R. Haylocki, from catawbiense by 
arboreum, has received no injury, and bids fair to flower profusely. R.. 
Knightu, from the rose-coloured cinnamon leaved arboreum by caucasicum, 
is uninjured, and now (April 26th) in flower. R. Acklandi, from altacle- 
rense crossed again by the scarlet arboreum, is killed near to the ground; 
those from Haylocki, by arboreum, the same. The scarlet arborewm, against 
against the front wall of the stable covered loosely with a single mat, was 
killed nearly to the ground, but, having been taken up in March, it 
sprouted from the bottom in the stove, but died soon after; The white 
cinnamon-leaved variety (which has stood 12 years in the middle of the 
garden unprotected, and formed a large, round, close-leaved bush,) is killed 
to the ground, and it is doubtful whether it will push up again; it mea-. 
sured 18 inches round close to the ground, and its principal branch 
was 3 inches diameter. It stood ina peaty compost, and the plant of 
altaclerense touching it is more damaged than any of the same cross. 
I believe that in.a drier soil the cinnamon-leaved RHODODENDRON, whether- 
white or rose-coloured, would have escaped, for another plant of the white, 
inarched on a pontico-catawbiense stock, and planted out only last summer, 
but growing in the natural barley soil of the garden, against a stone (east) 
wall, and covered with an old single mat. full of holes, is quite unhurt, 
and shooting early, which makes it very liable to be cut by spring frosts. 
The mules from R. arboreum by the white maximum, and from the latter by 
R. arboreum, were not the least hurt.” R. anthopogon died at Somerford ;. 
R. campanulatum, without any shelter, bore a temperature of 5° below zero 
at Highclere. At Spofforth, the deciduous R. davuricum was killed, the 
evergreen variety flowered more abundantly than usual. 

Rueum Lmodi survived everywhere. ; 

Ruus juglandifolium was killed to the ground in the Society’s Garden, where. 
it had been growing unprotected for several years.. 

Rives glaciale lived in the Society’s Garden; and at Abbotsbury. 

Sprr2£a argentea lost only the points of its shoots at Brenchley, and in a 
very bleak situation at Redleaf. The other Nepal species all proved 
hardy. 

SHAN ESA glaucescens was killed everywhere; in the Garden of the Society, 
on a south wall, after having flourished there for 7 or 8 years. 

ViBURNUM cotinifolium proved hardy in the Society’s Garden. 


“CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


APONOGETON distachyon proves at Carclew one of the most delicate as well 
as fragrant aquatics, and flowers all the year. During the severest weather 
it remained unhurt, although encrusted with ice. Seeds of it were sent 
by Sir C. Lemon, in a letter from Edinburgh, several years ago ; they were 
enclosed in a bit of oiled silk, and after being received were put into a 
lump of clay and dropped near the edge of the pond, where they vegetated 
and have grown ever since. 

AMARYLLIDACEOUsS plants, although generally destroyed, escaped in some 

_places ; even at Claremont, AmaryLuis Belladonna, vittata, crocata, psit- 
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tacina, formosissima, and several others, were uninjured. Crinum capense, 
at the edge of a pond, escaped injury at Carclew, as also did Nerine undu- 
lata at the same station. But at Sketty they were mostly killed, and not 
one of them flowered in the succeeding summer. A mule Nerine, with the 
bulbs above ground, was uninjured at Spofforth, 

Of GuapioLus and Ix1a, many species only covered with about an inch of 
rotten fern, survived at Claremont; GLapioLus psittacinus at Carclew. 
All the mule GuapioLI, Sparaxis pendula, which were covered with 
leaves, together with Warsonta Mariana, and GuLapIoLus psittacinus, 
which were unprotected, were unharmed at Spofforth. Mr. Herbert 
considers the latter to be as hardy as a crocus, but impatient of a hot 
summer. But, on the other hand, at Glasgow, most kinds of Cape bulbs 
suffered, or perished, although in a cold frame covered with mats. 

ANOMATHECA cruenta. A small bed of this beautiful plant was in front of the 
greenhouse at Carclew; it was supposed to be dead, but was left undis- 
turbed, and again made its appearance after the winter. 

ALBUCA major and minor, Eucomis punctata, Trrronta uvaria, pumila, and 
media, survived in a border at Claremont, protected by a thin covering of 
fern, 

Oxatis, 20 species in a border, with the tuberous PELARGoNtIUMs hereafter 
noticed, stood well at Claremont. O. Bowiei was killed at Dropmore. 

Cacaia Kleinii, an old plant, which had stood out for several years, was 
killed at Sketty. 

Diosma amena, trained against the front of the greenhouse at Carclew, was 
partly killed; the leaves were unhurt on some of the branches. 

Ecutum giganteum survived at Binstead, in the Isle of Wight, in high and dry 
situations; but it died in low grounds. 

Hatueria lucida, trained against the front wall of the stove at Carclew, was 
very little hurt ; its young shoots, and those which projected from the wall, 
were killed, but it broke again very strong. In Mr. Fox’s garden at Fal- 
mouth it grows freely as a shrub. 
yeium afrum. This plant survived at Carclew on an east wall, while Car- 
MICHAELIA australis on one side of it, and EscaLuonta glandulosa on the 
other, were hurt. 

MyrsiIne africana, which had stood 23 years against the front wall of the 
stables at Spofforth, having been planted out in 1815, was as much injured 
as it was when the glass fell to 10° many years ago, but it was not killed; 
one branch, however, alone remained with green leaves, and the rest were 
dead. 

MEsEMBRYANTHEMUMs, which usually survive the Cornish winters, and flower 
freely durimg summer, were all killed at Carclew. j 

Ora fragrans was killed against a south wall at Norwich; slightly injured at 
Carclew. 

ORNITHOGALUM caudatum, with the bulb above ground, was injured, but sur- 
vived at Spofforth. 

PELARGONIUM flavum, triste, lobatum, had been planted at Claremont in a warm 
border for seven years, and all survived unhurt, though only covered with 
rotten fern to the depth of an inch, or thereabouts ; there were also several 
other tuberous rooted species uninjured. Mr. M‘Intosh finds, that planting 
out is the best way to grow all this tribe, as well as most bulbs, which are 
not evergreen, or retain their leaves. P. triste lived unprotected at Abbots- 
bury. <A large plant of the ivy-leaved pelargonium, 16 or 17 years old, was 
killed in a conservatory at Spofforth. 

Ricuarvia africana, or Calla ethiopica, with its stem two inches deep in the 
pond, was killed at Sketty, though it received no material injury from the 
preceding winter. At Cheshunt, Mr. Harrison has had two large plants in 
apond for nine years, without either care or protection; they bloom every 
year, and were not in the least affected by this frost. The plant proved 
equally hardy at Carclew, both at the edge of a pond, and in the open border. 
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TriTomMA media was killed at Spofforth ; T. Burchelliana was unhurt. 
Trucrium fruticans. This pretty free flowering evergreen shrub, nailed to the 
front of the greenhouse at Carclew, was only killed back to the old wood. 
Erica. Of all the Cape species, which had been turned out in the open. 
ground, the only species which are returned as having survived, at Carclew,, 
are E. concinna and gracilis, where they were protected by a covering of mats. 
At Falmouth, in Mr. Fox’s garden, E. verticillata, colorans, gracilis, baccans. 
and favoides were killed, but E. flammea, tubiflora, levis and abietina stood. 

the frost. 

ERIOCEPHALUS africanus, MuRALTIA mixta, CEDERA prolifera, POLYGALA 
latifoha, myrtifolia, grandiflora, speciosa, PsoRALEA pinnata, and STRUTHIOLA, 
erecta, all died in Mr. Fox’s Falmouth garden. 

ArcToTis aureola and maculata, Brunia ericoides, GAZANIA rigens, GNIDIA, 
simplex and flava, HpRMANNIA plicata, hirsuta and flammea, LEonotis Leo- 
nurus, MeLIANTHUS major, PEntzia flabelliformis, PLUMBAGO capensis, 
SALvia aurea, SPARMANNIA africana, STRUTHIOLA ovata, all lived without 
injury at Falmouth, in Mr. Fox’s garden. 


SOUTH OF EUROPE, LEVANT, anp NORTH OF AFRICA, 
WITH ADJACENT ISLANDs. 


AMYGDALUS orientalis was killed in the Garden of the Society, but escaped at 
Cambridge. 

ARISTOLOCHIA sempervirens was uninjured at Cambridge. 

Arsutus Unedo. This tree was affected very differently in different places; 
in the warm gardens in the midland counties, especially about London, it 
was either destroyed, or nearly so, but at Owston, and elsewhere in the 
north, and at Sevenoaks, where the cold was particularly intense, it was un= 
injured; at Sketty, every plant which was exposed to the east, suffered 
severely, and many were killed ; at Claremont, trees 25 feet high and 2 feet in 
circumference, were entirely destroyed. In the Society’s Garden every. 
specimen perished, either wholly, or as far as the ground, but a hybrid 
variety between this species and A. Andrachne escaped unhurt, both in the 
latter place, at North Stoneham, and at Sketty. A. Andrachne was killed. 
in the midland and northern counties, but not in the southern; at Drop- 
more, a plant growing against a south wall, was found quite dead; but Mr. 
Forbes reports from Woburn, that his plant is only injured at the extremity 
of the young shoots. In the Society’s Garden, and at Owston, this species, 
would not have died had not the stock of Arbutus Unedo, upon which it 
was grafted, been killed. : 

Asparagus scandens was killed to the ground in the Garden of the Society, but 
pushed up again vigorously. 

ATRIPLEX portulacoides, a British plant, was killed in the Society’s Garden. 

Buxus balearica was uninjured at Sketty, at Penllargare, at Owston, and about 


London. J : 
Bume ia tenax was killed in the Society’s Garden; but not injured at 


Abbotsbury. 

BurLevurum fruticoswm was scarcely affected near London, and to the south, 
but at Cambridge it was killed, and it is well known to be a tender plant in 
the midland counties. At Owston it was much injured. 

Cistusss were killed in almost all places, with the exception of the gum cistus, 
which occasionally escaped ; in the Society’s Garden, the whole collection, 
among which were many plants 8 or 10 years old, were destroyed. C. lau- 
rifolius was uninjured at Spofforth; at Singleton, Mr. Vivian lost all but 
laurifolius and corboriensis ; at Sketty, lawrifolius was the only species that 
remained entirely unhurt, and next to that species corboriensis was least 
injured ; at Abbotsbury C. salvifolius and purpureus perished, but C. villosus, 
laurifolius, cyprius, and creticus were uninjured ; in Norfolk, in Hampshire, in 
Kent, and the neighbouring counties, the collections of this genus were 


almost annihilated. 
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Crtis orientalis was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden, where it 
had lived many years. 

Cietura arborea had stood for several years in the shrubbery at Carclew, 
but was very much injured this year. 

Ciematis cirrhosa was killed on an east wall in the Society’s Garden. 

Cercis Siliquastrum was uninjured, or very little affected, anywhere. 

Cytisus @olicus, and Weldeni, lived at Abbotsbury ; but the former was a 
little hurt. 

Creraronia Siligua was uninjured at Owston, in a cold peach house, with 
only the upper lights till the middle of January ; the leaflets and shoots of 
last year were killed at Carclew. 

Curnopopium fruticosum, a British species, was killed to the ground at Cam- 
bridge, and near London. 

ConvotvuLus altheoides, and bryoniefolius, were uninjured at Cambridge. 
Cneorum stood without damage at Abbotsbury. 

CupREssuUs sempervirens, which was generally killed about London, was not 
affected at Owston. At Belsay, young plants were mostly killed, but two 
old ones, 16 or 18 feet high, escaped. C. lusitanica was also killed in most 
places, except Cornwail and Devonshire. 

Cneorvum tricoccum died at Cambridge. 

Cuamerops humilis survived the winter in the Glasnevyin Garden, but was 
killed in that of the Society. 

Cynara horrida was killed at Cambridge, together with C. Scolymus, the 
common artichoke, which was lost in almost all the gardens in the midland 
and northern counties, if unprotected by litter. 

Diantuus. The Samian tree pink, which had remained at Spofforth sinee it 
was raised from seed, about 20 years ago, in a pot of pure sand in the most 
exposed corner of the greenhouse, touching the front and side glass, was 
killed. 

CoroniLua glauca, which survives the winters readily in Cornwall and South 
Wales, where it is cultivated as a common border shrub, and flowers 
abundantly during the winter months, was either destroyed, or very much 
injured. It perished at Spofforth under a verandah. 

Doryecnium /ursutum perished in the Society’s Garden. 

Darune Laureola, a British plant, was much injured in the Society’s Garden, 
Cneorum suffered a little; all the others died. But D. pontica sustained no 
damage at Liverpool, or Spofforth; although it was damaged at Dropmore. 
At Sketty and Penllargare none of the species were at all affected. D. 
australis stood at Abbotsbury. 

Diospyrus Lotus was much injured in the Society’s Garden. 

Evpuorsia mellifera proved quite hardy, and untouched, at Carclew. E. 
pithyusa, venetd, and rigida, lived at Abbotsbury. 

Erica. The collections of hardy heaths suffered great loss. After the frost of 
the 20th, the bushes were found shivered to pieces, as if they had received 
a discharge of small shot; excepting in the south, they were either destroyed 
or killed to the ground; even E. vagans, the Cornish heath, must be included 
in this list. E. australis, however, suffered but little at Brenchley, and 
stood undamaged at Carclew, Abbotsbury, and Liverpool, but it perished in 
most other places. Large bushes of E. mediterranea, in the shrubbery at 
Calderstone, were very much broken and disfigured by the snow, but none 
of them were killed. At Sketty, large plants of mediterranea in exposed 
situations suffered greatly, but stricta escaped without material damage. E. 
arborea was killed to the ground at Woburn, but remained unhurt at 
Abbotsbury, Penrice, Penllargare, and some other places in the neighbour- 
hood. E. scoparia escaped at Spoftorth, and wmbellata at Abbotsbury. - 

Fics, unless against walls, were killed to the ground in all the midland and 
northern counties, but experienced no injury in Devon and Cornwall. 
Plants, 10 or 12 years old, were killed to the ground at Belsay, in the same 
situation with a plant of the scarlet variety of Arbutus Unedo, which was 
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unhurt. At Arundel, two varieties of figs are cultivated as open standards, 
the effects upon which by frost was very remarkable. The green Ischia, 
which is that principally cultivated, was so slightly injured that the trees 
produced an average crop of fruit last autumn. One tree of this variety is 
of the following unusual size ; height 264 feet, branches 343 feet in extent, 
girth of stem at the surface 9 feet, where it divides into three, each measur- 
ing in circumference 2 feet 9 inches. The other, a purple variety, growing 
under exactly the same circumstances, was so severely damaged that almost 
all the trees of it were cut down; they again pushed forth shoots, but none 
produced anything like a crop of fruit. 

Fontanesia phillyreoides was killed down to the ground in the Society’s 
Garden, and hardly recovered. 

GenistA ¢riquetra, which had stood 20 years at Spoftorth, was killed ; it was 
much injured in the Society’s Garden, as well as most of the other species. 
At Dropmore, the plants growing in the woods among heath were little 
injured, while others in pots covered with mats were killed. At Belsay 
Castle they did not sustain any injury. 

Hasxirzia tamoides was killed to the ground at Glasgow, but afterwards quite 
recovered. 

Hipiscus syriacus suffered severely in the Society’s Garden; but not at 
Owston. 

Hypericum hircinum was killed to the ground at Cambridge. 

Intex balearica was not in the least hurt about London. 

JASMINUM officinale, trained to a south wall, and of many years’ growth, was 
killed to the ground in St. James’s Square, in London, and at Dropmore 
under a south wall; but it was unhurt at Spofforth. Both it, J. fruticans, 
and humile, shared the same fate in the Society’s Garden. But none of 
these three species received any injury at Sketty. 

JUNIPERUS macrocarpa was killed at Sketty, and another species materially 
injured; phanicea had been killed by the preceding winter ; /ycia was 
damaged in the Society’s Garden, but oxycedrus was unharmed there. 

Lavanbu.a Spica was killed in the Society’s Garden. 

LavuRUSTINUSES, in those places where the, cold was very severe, were found 
to suffer in proportion to the shelter they experienced ; in the warm gardens 
about London, and in other protected situations, they were generally de- 
stroyed ; but at Owston they escaped in shaded situations against walls; 
and at Claremont, Mr. M‘Intosh reports, that they were killed to the sur- 
face, except where they were stunted, and growing in cold late situations, 

‘not influenced by the sun. At Sketty, where the winter was comparatively 
mild, some of these plants in eastern exposures were injured, and others, in 
sheltered situations, continued to flower unhurt. At Hitcham in Suffolk 
they were little injured. 

Laurets. As is usual, the common laurel suffered more than the Portugal, 
and in some low situations was completely killed to the ground, but neither 
appear to have materially suffered anywhere; at Sketty, they were both 
observed to have lost their leaves to a far greater extent than was ever 
before seen. Upon the subject of the common laurel, Mr. M‘Intosh ob- 
serves, that in some parts of the ground at Claremont, whole banks of 
them were killed to the surface, whilst others hardly lost aleaf; this he 
observed on dry sheltered banks, as well as in more exposed places, and 
even by the banks of ponds, and where they all appeared alike healthy ; 
wherever a current of air existed, they suffered most; those planted (per- 
haps to the number of 10,000) in autumn, stood as follows, viz. those 
planted in September and beginning of October, which had begun to grow, 
were very much cut up, those planted from the beginning of November to 
Christmas nearly escaped. Some trees, 25 feet high and 6 or 8 inches 
in diameter, that had come into bud in December, were quite killed. Both 
kinds of laurel were uninjured at Spofforth, notwithstanding the dampness 
of the situation, which is not congenial to them. 
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Laurus nobilis was generally killed about London. At Claremont, trees 25 
feet high were all destroyed to the surface of the ground, or entirely. But 
at Dropmore, a large plant 20 feet high, with branches spreading 15 feet 
horizontally, which was to all appearance quite dead in the early part of 
summer, produced young shoots very near the top, and seems likely to re- 
cover in the course of next season. Professor Henslow mentions a fine 
plant in a garden at Ely having sustained very little injury ; and even at 
Cambridge, although plants were damaged, the mischief was not serious. At 
Spofforth, some branches were killed, some not. At Sketty, the leaves 
were less injured than those of the common laurel; this species flourishes 
remarkably in that neighbourhood ; Mr. Dillwyn mentions a noble speci- 
men of it, in the garden at Margam, (a mansion of Mr. Talbot’s, near the 
sea, about 14 miles distant from Sketty,) which, on being accurately mea- 
sured about two years ago, was found to be 61 feet 6 inches high ; but it 
was considerably injured by this winter. 

Linum flavum, against a south wall, was not injured at Norwich, nor at 
Spoftorth in the open border. Of L. ¢auricum, grown upon a rock at 
Dropmore, some survived, but others were killed. 

Metta Azedarach was injured at Owston, but not severely. 

Mepicaco arborea was killed both at London and Sketty, though in a very 
sheltered spot in the latter place. 

Morvus alba, and its varieties, were much damaged in the Society’s Garden. 

Myrrvus communis, which survives the winter without difficulty about Lon- 
don, perished this year; it was much disfigured at Carclew, and destroyed 
in most other places, but Mr. Dillwyn observed, that the broad leaved 
variety, in no part of his grounds, was more injured than some of the com- 
mon evergreens which grew by its side, and till last winter it had hardly 
suffered at all since the winter of 1813-14; the small leaved variety, which 
never appeared to be equally hardy, was, however, killed, or nearly so. At 
Owston, all the bushes were killed down, but shot up again. 

Nerium Oleander. Of two plants, which had thriven without protection 
since 1834, one was killed by the winter of 1836-7, and the other last 
winter, at Sketty. 

Ottve. Of the common cultivated kind, almost every specimen was killed 
to the ground, or more frequently wholly destroyed,in England ; even in 
the warm garden of Abbotsbury, in Dorsetshire, this occurred, but in the 
Garden of the Society, a hardy variety, obtained from Nikita in the Crimea, 
through the good offices of Mr. Buckatzsch of Guben, sustained no injury. 
Olea europea var. buxifolia is also reported by Mr. Dillwyn to have sur- 
vived without protection at Penrice Castle, without having been injured. 

Narcissus (Corbularia) serotinus, in a dry border at Spofforth, had pushed 
its leaves before the frost, and they remained unhurt ; none of the species 
belonging to the Daffodil section were touched ; but those of the Hermione 
section, from Italy and Malta, suffered very much. 

Patiurws aculeatus had its branches much injured at Cambridge, but is not 
mentioned in any other of the reports as having suffered; except at 
Glasgow. 

Puittyreas. Of the species of this genus, the oleifolia, rosmarinifoha, and 
other entire leaved species, proved most delicate; the serrated kinds lived 
as far north as Owston. At Claremont, P. /atifolia hardly suffered at all, 
and, in the Society’s Garden, this species and P. obligua proved perfectly 
hardy. 

Pinus. The only European species of this genus which sustained any injury, 
was P. halepensis ; in the Society’s Garden, a fine old specimen 15 feet 
high, originally presented to the collection by Sir Charles Monck, Bart., 
was entirely destroyed; but at Belsay Castle, this species, in a high and dry 
situation, was not injured. P. brutia, a species very near P. halepensis, 
stood without protection in the Society’s Garden. At Dropmore, P. cana- 
riensis was much injured, but its trunk and old branches were saved, 
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owing, as it is supposed, to the great thickness of the bark, and a covering 
of fern sufficient to keep off 20° of frost. 

PTEROCARYA caucasica, commonly called Juglans fraxinifolia, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Dillwyn, was uninjured ; and at Woburn, although in an ex- 
posed situation, it did not suffer. 

Pistacia Terebinthus had only the ends of the shoots killed at Norwich, and 
an old tree in the Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea, was scarcely injured. 
Neither did it suffer at Owston. P. narbonensis was killed to the ground in 
the Society’s Garden. At Abbotsbury, P. vera and Terebinthus were un- 
harmed, but P. Lentiscus died. 

Putomis fruticosa, and ferruginea, perished in the Society’s Garden, at Glas- 
gow. The former was uninjured at Sketty. 

Preanum Harmala survived at Cambridge. 

Punica Granatum was severely cut in the Society’s Garden, on south walls, 
and P. nana was killed: but the former suffered little in many other places. 

QuERCUS coccifera was killed at Redleaf and elsewhere near London, but not 
at Owston, nor Rolleston. 

Ruamnus Alaternus and all the varieties suffered severely near London, more 
than Phillyreas; none were injured at Owston, or Sketty. R. balearica 
escaped at Cambridge. 

Ruscus racemosus suffered little in bleak places near London. R. androgynus 
escaped at Cambridge. 

Ruta graveolens was killed to the ground at Claremont and Dropmore, 
but not injured in several places near London; it was almost destroyed at 
Glasgow. 

Sanrouina Chame-cyparissus had its branches slightly injured at Cambridge. 
Saurx babylonica was not at all injured at Claremont, or near London, 
although killed at Glasgow, as it often is in Scotland in less severe winters. 
Satvia officinalis was killed in many places about London, and much injured 

elsewhere; it all died at Penllargare, but escaped unhurt at Sketty. 

Spartium multiflorum, acutifolium, and radiatum, were entirely killed in the 
Society’s Garden. At Belsay is a plant of Spartium e@tnense, 5 feet high; 

; it was only a little weakened by the winter; it grew from a single seed, 
gathered by Sir C. Monck, on tna, in 1831; it is highly ornamental in 
August and September, and may be called generally hardy in England. Sp. 
patens was killed at Spofforth, and junceum was cut to the ground. S., in- 
festum perished at Abbotsbury. 

Tamarix gallica was killed to the ground in Middlesex, and to the north, in 
some places, but not at Owston. T. afra, and Libanotis, were uninjured at 
Abbotsbury. 

Vaccinium madeirense, which was cultivated at Claremont for its fruit, was 
killed. V. Arctostaphylos was much injured in the Garden of the Society. 


“ CHILI, anp SIMILAR SOUTH AMERICAN REGIONS. 


AILSTRG@MERIAS sustained the cold in the open border surprisingly well. A. 
pulchella lived in an open border in the Garden of the Society without 
injury. A. psittacina was saved in a south border at Norwich. A. Pele- 
grina, pulchella, ovata, hirtella, aurea, and one or two others, were uninjured 
at the bottom of a wall at Claremont. Mr. Herbert reports, that at Spof- 
forth the Alstroemerias are all very flourishing; a large bed of seedling 
plants of aurea, covered with sawdust, began to show green sprouts in 
March, and even a single plant of the Valparaiso variety, which might have 
been supposed to be tenderer than the former from Chiloe, covered only 
with a hatful of sawdust, pushed at the same time. 

ALoysiA citriodora was killed to the surface of the ground in the midland 
counties, but in the south of England only deprived of the young wood. 
Several plants had remained for years uninjured at Sketty, but they were 
affected in the winter of 1836-37, and were totally destroyed in the present 
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winter. A plant, however, against a wall at Penrice Castle sustained no 
material injury. 

ARAUCARIA Dombeyi (A. imbricata of the Gardens) was but little injured any- 
where in the midland counties. At Kew, where it was protected, at Drop- 
more, and Redleaf, it was but slightly affected ; in the Society’s Garden, 
unprotected, the bottom branches were killed, but it was not hurt materially. 
Mr. Gowen has furnished me with the following fact, concerning this in- 
teresting species :—‘ There are three Araucarias planted out at Highclere, 
and each about a foot high. They are all nearly upon the same level in the 
pleasure ground, which is a plateau of thin soil upon a substratum of hard 
chalk, on which is overlaid a bed of plastic clay, more or less thick. The 
height of the plateau is about 600 feet above the level of the sea, lying to 
the north of a very extensive and elevated tract of chalk downs ; the climate 
is cold, and the winter atmosphere damp and foggy, and extremely liable to 
wind. ‘Two of these plants are in open spaces in a large grove of lofty 
trees, and, of course, sheltered from wind. These suffered last winter, 
having had their foliage much injured. The third is on the open lawn, un- 
sheltered and exposed to every wind that blows. This plant did not sustain 
any injury from cold, although the thermometer in its vicinity was down to 
5° below zero. It may here be worthy of remark, that the thermometer 
was suspended in a bush of Rhododendron campanulatum within the grove 
above alluded to. Not a leaf or bud of the rhododendron was injured, 
and it flowered beautifully in the early spring. It is obvious that the Arau- 
caria Dombeyi is perfectly hardy, but it is impatient of damp, prefersan open 
situation, and is liable to have its foliage injured by moisture.’ At Belsay, 
unprotected, it was not injured in even a single leaf; at this place it is 7 or 
8 feet high, and still retains on its stem, at the surface of the ground, the 
leaves which it had when a small plant. A. brasiliensis was destroyed almost 
everywhere ; at Dropmore, it was protected by a thick covering, and at 
Woburn, with double boards, and a lining 3 feet thick of fern: at the former 
place it afterwards formed buds within four inches of the ground. 

ARIsTOTELIA MMacqui, a plant which had survived many winters in most parts 
of England, was generally killed ; but at Carclew, although it had been 
killed to the ground in the winter of 1830-31, it sustained but little damage 
this season. 

AZARA dentata was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 

BERBERIS empetrifolia, and dulcis, proved hardy near London, and elsewhere ; 
even in Nottinghamshire. In some cases they were cut to the ground, but 
they sprang up again freely. 

BovussinGauutia baselloides was observed by Mr. Niven, in the Glasnevin 
Garden, to have remarkably hardy roots. ‘hey were exposed near the sur- 
face of the ground without any covering, and pushed again vigorously after 
the frost. 


Bruemansia. Neither species appears to have stood. anywhere, except in 


Mr, Fox’s warm garden at Falmouth. 

CaLcEoLARIA. Some hundreds of shrubby varieties, which had stood at 
Claremont in the open borders from 4 to 5 years, were not only killed, 
but the best shrubby sorts, in a brick pit covered with a glass (but no mat), 
were also destroyed. ., viscosissima and integrifolia angustifolia were killed 
in the Society’s Garden. At Spofforth, several survived; C. integrifolia, and 
sessilis, were destroyed at this place in a conservatory, but C. viscosa survived 
in the same situation. C.rugosé and integrifolia were killed even at Fal- 
mouth, after having grown without protection for five or six years. 

CrstRUM Pargui was killed at Sketty, and in the Society’s Garden, along with 
C. nocturnum. . 

CuLipantTuus fragrans escaped, in a hothouse border, at Glasgow. 

Corietia Ephedra survived at Liverpool. In the Society’s Garden, the only 
species which escaped was C., horrida, and that was not much damaged. At 
Belsay, C. serratifolia was only killed to the ground. 
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Cypeua Herbertiana, covered with a few leaves, was uninjured at Spofforth. 

Durant cyanea was killed in the Society’s Garden, after surviving three or 
four winters. 

Duvauas. The various species were in some places killed entirely ; at Carclew 
the main stem of one species only was safe. In the Society’s Garden, D. 
latifolia was destroyed on a south wall, D. dentata, and dependens, were cut 
to the ground, but D. ovata was unharmed. 

EccremocarPus scaber was generally killed. At Carclew, in a border where 
it was trained over a low coping, and along the front of a terrace-wall, facing 
the east, it was killed ; while at the distance of only a few feet, where it was 
trained against the trellis of a bastion, in a dry situation, it remained alive 
and vigorous. 

Enreti serrata has been growing several years in the Society’s Garden. 
This winter it was killed to the ground ona south wall, but sprang up 
again. 

ErytHrina Crista-galli survived at Cambridge ; and at Claremont, and Drop- 
more, at the bottom of a wall, in front of a stove; but at the latter place 
others perished at the foot of a greenhouse. 

Escatzonia rubra was killed in Hampshire, with protection; elsewhere in- 
jured, but not destroyed. At Carclew, and in South Wales, but slichtl 
injured. EE, montivedensis was generally killed. E. glandulosa was Pomel a 
Singleton to be the hardiest of the genus. In the Society’s Garden, it and 
E. rubra were killed to the ground, but sprang up again vigorously ; all the 
rest perished. ; 

Evuxenta Mitiqui, after living many years on a south wall, was killed in the 
Society’s Garden. 

Fucusias. Where these were a little protected, although killed to the cround 
they generally sprang up again from the root; in South Wales they were 
but slightly injured. At Carclew, all were killed down to the ground, ex- 
cept F. gracilis and virgata. F. discolor alone survived at Glasgow and this 
kind proved the most hardy in the Society’s Garden. ii 

Herma salicifolia was cut to the ground at Spofforth, but not killed. At Fal- 
mouth it was uninjured. 

JaBorosa integrifolia, which for several years had covered a yard square of a 
hothouse border, was entirely destroyed at Glasgow. 

KaceEneckia crategifolia was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden 

Limnocuaris Humboldt, which had lived in the pond at Sketty, through the 
winter of 1836-37, and which flowered beautifully, was killed. 

LrrHrea caustica perished on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 

Losetia Tupa was generally saved ; it was, however, killed at Spofforth, where 
it had lived many years. j 

Mayrenus chilensis was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden, after 
having stood 8 or 10 winters. i 

Nicotiana glauca was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 

PassiFLora cerulea stood badly. In the Society’s Garden, and many other 
places, it was killed entirely ; at Owston, and Singleton, it was cut down 
to within a few feet of the ground; at Sketty, it was not materially in- 
wee P. ceruleo-racemosa, palmata, and adiantifolia, were killed at Car- 
clew. 

Parnettia mucronata was killed in the Society’s Garden ; but it, and pilosa 
lived at Somerford and Birmingham ; and another species, from Valdivia, 
is reported to have survived in the Botanic Garden of the latter town. 

Puysiantuus albens was killed at Cambridge ; to the ground at Liverpool ; 
and was unhurt at Glasnevin. : 

Porwieris hygrometrica was killed, under a verandah, at Spofforth. 

Prosopis siliquastrum, PsoraLea glandulosa, old plants on a south wall, pe- 
rished in the Society’s Garden. a 

Psiprum Cattleianum, trained against the front wall of the stove, and protected 
by a mat, lived at Carclew; some of its leaves became rusty, like those 
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of the myrtle, but the branches generally budded vigorously, and in the 
summer the plant was as healthy as ever. 

Quapria heterophylla,in a very sheltered situation at Carclew, was much 
hurt, but afterwards recovered. 

Satix Humboldtiana was killed in the Society’s Garden. 

SoLANuM crispum, against a west wall, was killed to within 2 feet of the 
surface, at Norwich ; in the Society’s Garden, it was destroyed on a south 
wall. 

SPHACELE campanulata was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 

Vestia lyciodes was killed at Woburn and Norwich; in other places, in- 
cluding Cornwall, killed down to the ground. 

Verrsena Melindres lived in open ground at Arundel Castle, protected with 
a covering 6 inches deep of leaves. 

VoLKAmERIA inermis was killed to the ground in the Society’s Garden, but 
sprang up again with rather strong shoots. 

ZEPHYRANTHES candida sustained no injury at Spofferth, even in the leaves ; 
but it was killed at Dropmore. 


. The results of these returns, and of the numerous observations made in 
the Garden of the Society, are less conflicting than they usually are in such 
inguiries. The eftects of cold are so much modified by soil, by the surround- 
ing atmosphere, by a variety of local causes which are often not appreciable, 
that perfect uniformity in apparent results cannot be expected. This has 
long since been observed by Humboldt and other writers upon Botanical 
Geography, in comparing one country with another; it has been found that 
parallels of latitude offer by no means an indication of uniform temperature, 
as they would do, if the globe were a sphere with a perfectly level surface, 
and a homogeneous crust, but that the mean temperature of some countries, 
Lapland for instance, is much higher than it should be, from their position 
with regard to the equator. Such being the case with respect to large tracts 
of land, it @ fortiori would be expected in different localities on such an island 
as Great Britain, with its diversity of coast, wood, mountains, and exposure 
to the ocean: accordingly we find in the garden of Mr. Fox, at Grove Hill, 
near Falmouth, not only that such common green-house plants, as Acacia 
armata, and longifolia, Brugmansia suaveolens, Calothamnus quadrifida, and 
several Cape heaths, survived last winter, although they perished in other 
places in Cornwall; but that the much more tender species, Draczena fra- 
grans, Justicia Adhatoda, Thunbergia coccinea, which are generally regarded 
as stove plants, were also uninjured. In this garden, Acacia armata has been 
growing 16 years, Aloysia citriodora 24, the red Camellia japonica 25, Jasmi- 
num revolutum 15, Leptospermum ambiguum 17, Callistemon lanceolatus 20, 
and the Cape plants, Pentzia flabelliformis, and Salvia aurea, from 14 to 15 
years, without being killed. This fact is unparalleled in the records of British 
gardens, even in the ease of that of Mrs. Hamilton Nesbitt, in East Lothian, 
of which some account will be found in the Transactions of the Society, 
vol. vil. p. 31. It is obvious, that such exceptions must be left out of all 
calculations, as to the capability of plants becoming naturalised in a given 
climate. 

“© Of Australian plants, none seem to have been able to bear so much as even 
+12°, except Billardiera longiflora, which is recorded at Glasgow to have 
borne —1° at the foot of a south wall, and a Eucalyptus, called alpina, which 
escaped at Norwich; it will, however, be probably found that this circum- 
stance is, in both cases, attributable to some unexplained cause. It, therefore, 
seems useless to attempt to naturalize New Holland plants in the midland and 
northern parts of England. On the coast of South Wales, where the thermo- 
meter did not fall below +15°, Leptospermum lanigerum is the only species 
which appears to have survived; at Carclew, in Cornwall, where the climate 
seems generally to be very mild, although the temperature is reported to have 
been +12°, almost all the New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land plants 
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either perished outright or were irrecoverably damaged; the only exceptions 
being Acacia stricta, affinis, sophora, and diffusa, Callitris cupressiformis, 
Corrza alba, Callistemon lanceolatus, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, Leptospermum 
ambiguum, and Sollya heterophylla. It is only in such favoured spots as 
Mr. Fox’s garden at Falmouth, and in the mild climate of Ireland, that any 
considerable number of Australian plants have proved really hardy, and even 
in those places a great many species died. 

“ Upon the plants of New Zealand there is little to remark, except that 
there seems no probability of their (in many cases) acquiring a permanent 
station in these islands. Phormium tenax, the New Zealand flax plant, 
escaped in a swamp at Carclew; a circumstance that should not be overlooked 
by those who hope to make it a subject of common cultivation in the milder 
parts of Ireland. 

“ Of the natural habits of Chinese plants little is known with precision. 
Those which we possess in this country have been generally purchased in the 
market of Macao, and there is no ascertaining whence they are brought. 
Many, no doubt, are obtained from the northern provinces where the winter 
cold is severe; and it is to be presumed that they are what we find hardy 
enough to sustain a temperature of —43°, or lower. Among these are 
especially deserving of notice the beautiful Cunninghamia sinensis; Amygdalus 
pumila; Fraxinus lentiscifolia, a forest tree of the most ornamental character ; 
Glycine sinensis ; Juniperus chinensis, a valuable evergreen ; the noble Yu-lan, 
or Magnolia conspicua; Keelreuteria paniculata, a fine deciduous tree; 
tree pzonies; Taxodium sinense, and the magnificent climber Bignonia 
grandiflora. Of the Chinese Azaleas, A. indica alba proved the most hardy. 
I scarcely know in what light to regard the unexpected fact of Ilicium 
anisatum having escaped at Claremont, where it was exposed to a temperature 
of —12°; but it is worthy of notice that I. floridanum is reported in so many 
places to be hardy, that no doubt can remain upon that point at least ; see 
p- 490. The fact mentioned by Mr. Dillwyn of Pittosporum Tobira not 
having suffered in South Wales more than Arbutus Unedo is important, and 
renders it desirable that this handsome evergreen should become the subject 

- of experiments as to its hardy qualities elsewhere. That Thea viridis should 
have stood where T. Bohea was killed, will doubtless be regarded as an addi- 
tional proof of the Black and Green Tea plants being distinct species. 

“ Such Japanese plants as have been the subject of experiment, have, in 
the greatest number of cases, afforded evidence that the vegetation of the 
colder parts of that region is well suited to our own. If Eriobotrya japonica, 
Ligustrum lucidum, Laurus camphora, and some others, were unable to resist 
the winter, probably in consequence of their being naturally found in warm 
valleys, on the other hand, thirteen or fourteen other shrubs proved hardy, 
among which are the beautiful new species of clematis; and even certain 
varieties of Camellia japonica exhibited a power of enduring cold which 
could not have been anticipated. I quite agree with Mr. Herbert, that the 
result of last winter’s frost is such as to render it desirable that all the varieties 
of camellia should be tried out of doors, in order to ascertain which are the 
most hardy. 

“ The species native of the Himalaya Mountains have resisted the cold to so 
great an extent, that there can be no doubt of a large proportion of the vege- 
tation of those northern parts of India proving hardy in England, Wales, and 
Ireland. This fact alone is of the highest interest, because there certainly is no 
country more accessible to us, or whose productions are more worthy of being 
imported, whether for their value as timber, their beauty and variety as forest 
trees, or their brilliancy as mere objects of ornament. The mere knowledge 
that the noble Deodar cedar is capable of enduring the utmost rigour of an 
English winter is almost alone sufficient to compensate for the destruction pro- 
duced by the frost among other plants. All the pines and firs appear more 
or less hardy, except Pinus longifolia, which is not a mountain species. Ben- 
thamia fragifera, although tender in the midland counties, appears at home in 
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Cornwall and Devonshire; the beautiful Berberis, many Cotoneasters, a 
Euonymus, Jufiiperus recurva, Leycesteria formosa, all the Spirzeas, Viburnum 
cotinifolium, and, above all, the magnificent Rhododendron campanulatum, have 
to be added to our lists of common shrubbery plants. Clematis montana too 
proved so robust, that we have not only secured that beautiful addition to our 
climbers, among which variety is so much wanted, but have well-grounded 
expectations that some of the many other beautiful species of the same genus 
still to introduce, will prove equally suited to this climate. The results of the 
frost upon the hybrid Rhododendra have been already sufficiently detailed 
(page 492.), and need not be repeated. 

“ The plants of the South of Europe and adjacent countries have been for the 
most part so long in cultivation here, that much novelty in the results of the 
winter cannot be expected with regard to them; nevertheless, some facts 
prove new, others confirm opinions which were not previously established to 
the satisfaction of every one, and a few are inexplicable upon any principle 
with which I am acquainted. That Aristolochia sempervirens, a native of 
Candia; and Peganum Harmala, a common Syrian plant; Ilex balearica and 
Buxus balearica, evergreens inhabiting the islands of Majorca and Minorca; 
Juniperus oxycedrus, quite a southern bush; Pistacia terebinthus, which is 
not found wild north of the coast of the Mediterranean, should all have been 
found hardy where such plants as the tamarisk, Arbutus Unedo, and the 
cypress perished, are results which could hardly have been anticipated. They 
are, however, of the first importance, because it will induce the more general 
cultivation of those among them which are beautiful. It is interesting to know 
that Arbutus Andrachne is more hardy than A. Unedo,—a fact which may 
perhaps be connected with their very different localities when wild; the former 
being exposed to the severe cold of South-eastern Europe, while the latter, 
although wild in Ireland, is more peculiar to the west of Europe. Connected 
with this is the important fact, that A. Andrachne inarched upon A. Unedo, in 
which condition it is usually sold in the nurseries, is unfit for planting, because 
of the tenderness of its stock. By taking care that plants of A. Andrachne, 
and also A.hybrida, are on their own roots, two fine evergreens may be con- 
sidered secured to the gardens of the greater part of England. That there 
should be a variety of the olive hardy enough to bear —43° without the 
slightest injury, may be a fact of value to the olive-grower in many parts of 
Europe, and renders it probable that this useful tree may be profitably raised 
for its oil in any part of Ireland. To the fruit-grower the hardiness of the 
Green Ischia fig is a good result, for it will enable this variety to be cultivated 
much further to the north than it has hitherto been thought possible to possess 
figs as open standards. The Aleppo pine seems to have generally perished ; 
but Pinus brutia, a Calabrian species very like in habit, seems to be hardy. 
There has been some difference of opinion as to the comparative hardiness of 
the species of Cerasus called “ Laurels” in this country. The fact is now esta- 
blished beyond doubt, that C. lusitanica, the Portugal laurel, is much more 
hardy than C. laurocerasus, the common laurel. This could not have been 
expected from what are reported to be the natural habits of those two species ; 
the former inhabiting the mountains of Portugal and Madeira, where the 


climate is softened by the mild air of the Atlantic, and the latter being found — 


on the mountains of the most eastern parts of Europe and of Persia, where 
the winters are more rigorous than in western countries. The death of the 
Sweet Bay and the Laurustinus, on the other hand, corresponds with what 
might be anticipated from their inhabiting only the warm rifts of calcareous 
rocks in the south of Europe, where, if their branches are ever killed, their 
roots are secured against all chances of destruction. 

“ Of Cape plants there is little to observe further than that all the shrubby 
species are evidently too tender to deserve cultivation, without protection, north 
of. Cornwall and Devonshire. It is, however, satisfactory to find that the 
hardskinned Cape Bulbs and tuberous Pelargonia will live in the open border, 
with only the aid of a covering of fern-leayes, provided the border is well 
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drained; and the undoubtedly hardy habits of Aponogeton distachyon, and 
Richardia africana, have secured to us two additional handsome aquatics. 

“ 'The low southern latitudes of South America have furnished a few acces- 
sions to hardy collections, among which the Araucaria Dombeyi is the most 
interesting for the possessors of parks and large gardens, and it has now be- 
come an object of some national importance to procure supplies of seeds of 
this plant from Valparaiso; for to introduce in abundance so remarkable a 
vegetable production as this is when old, with columnar trunks often 100 feet 
high, surmounted by a pyramid of grotesque branches, would be an object 
scarcely less than national, even if the plant did not furnish excellent timber, 
and an abundance of valuable resin. It also appears that Aristotelia Macqui, 
and the Escallonias, rubra and glandulosa, all beautiful evergreens, are about 
as hardy as a Laurustinus, that the graceful little Berberis empetrifolia is 
regardless of cold, and that Colletia horrida, Duvaua ovata, and Heimia sali- 
cifolia, also seem likely to bear this climate. The preservation of herbaceous 
plants is less important; but it is satisfactory to know that some at least of 
the Alstromerias may be henceforward regarded as hardy border flowers. 

“The number of Californian and Mexican plants in our gardens, which have 
been the subject of, experiment, is inconsiderable. Of these it is found that 
the species from California are more tender than those from Mexico: a cir- 
cumstance doubtless to be explained by the Californian species having been 
taken indiscriminately from warm valleys and mountain sides, while no one has 
thought of naturalizing any Mexican species except from the cold mountain 
ridges. What is most important is that all the beautiful pines and firs from 
these regions, of whose habits so little was previously known, prove to be per- 
fectly hardy wherever they have been tried, with the exception of Pinus 
insignis and P. leiophylla. 

“ The winters of North America are usually so rigorous north of the districts 
warmed by the Gulf of Mexico, that to state that a plant is from the United 
States, is usually equivalent to saying it is hardy. There are, however, some 
exceptions to that rule, and it was requisite to possess the experience of such 
a winter as this, in order to judge whether the plants from the British posses- 
sions on the Pacific would be as hardy as those from the Atlantic side of the 
Rocky Mountains. The latter seems now to be well established, for of all 
the numerous valuable plants introduced by the Society from North-west 
America, not one of any importance, with the exception perhaps of Arbutus 
procera, proved tender; and what is of the utmost practical importance, it is 
now clear that Abies Douglasii, a species that grows as fast as the larch, 
which has much better timber, is evergreen, and grows to an enormous size, is 
perfectly suited to the climate of Great Britain. Yuccas also resisted the 
frost so very generally, that they may be safely introduced into gardens as 
hardy endogenous shrubs; and the same observation applies to Vaccinium 
ovatum, one of the handsomest of evergreens. That Pinus palustris should 
have so generally perished may be a matter of regret, but can excite no sur- 
prise considering that it is exclusively a native of the southern states of the 
North American union. 

“ Not the least interesting of the facts observed during this winter was this ; 
that in those places where the cold was very severe, the more plants were ex- 
posed the less they suffered, and that on the contrary, the more they were 
sheltered without being actually protected artificially, the more extensively 
they were injured. Thus in the Garden of the Horticultural Society, in a 
warm soil, and much sheltered by other trees, old plants of the common Ar- 
butus were killed to the ground, or entirely destroyed, while in my own gar- 
den, in a cold wet soil, the Arbutus did not suffer at all; and in like manner, 
cistuses of all descriptions were in the fermer case totally destroyed, while in 
the latter, C. Cyprius, and C. corboriensis were scarcely injured. At Kew, 
in the warm Botanic Garden, and sheltered hy mats and a wooden frame, a 
fine old plant of the Chilian Araucaria perished at the extremities, and at 
Highclere, the seat of the Earl of Carnarvon, that plant suffered in a sheltered 
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situation among trees ; but it passed the winter perfectly uninjured, with the 
thermometer at —5°, in the same place, when planted upon the open lawn , 
exposed to all the severity of the weather. In many places the vine was 
killed in Vineries, the fires of which had not been lighted, while it received no 
harm upon the open wall. At the village of Great Malvern, a very cold and 
exposed place, situated on the eastern slope of a ridge of high hills, Mr. Dill- 
wyn found that none of the evergreens were at all injured, though they 
suffered severely on the plain, two or three hundred feet below the village, and 
in the neighbourhood of Worcester, which is only eight miles distant. This 
corresponds with a remark made by White in his Selborne, letter 63, that in 
the severe frost of 1784, his evergreens suffered much in his warm sequestered 
garden, while those in such an ewalted and near situation as Newton were un- 
injured. Mr. Williams observed, that at Cheltenham there was a very marked 
difference between the injury sustained by plants in the lower part of the town, 
and in the higher ground above the ‘ Montpellier Spa ;’ in the former, the 
Laurustinus were turned brown and withered; in the latter, they in a great 
measure escaped. In the low ground at Brenchley, the Arbutus was killed, 
but on higher levels it escaped ; and in the same place, under the same circum- 
stances, the double white camellia escaped, but the single red was killed; in 
short, the general rule was found by Mr. Hooker to be, that those plants the 
most sheltered from the north, and open to the south and south-east, were the 
most injured, but on the high grounds, open to the north and screened from 
the south, plants suffered much less; there, many of the most hardy kinds 
of standard Chinese roses escaped, and the hollies, laurels, and Portugal 
laurels were not in the least injured. At Brenchley there are some ex- 


tensive Portugal laurel hedges, which run from the highest to the lowest _ 


parts of the grounds; these presented a striking instance of the effects of 
the frost; in the lowest part they were quite killed to the ground, were 
gradually less injured as the ground rises, and on the upper part of the 
ground the hedges were in a fine healthy state. Mr. Philip Davies Cooke 
tells me that he saw in Wales a shrubbery at least six hundred feet above 
the sea, as little, if not less injured than those in lower regions, and a 
fig-tree, against a house above 500 feet above the sea, putting out leaves 
although it had not had any protection whatever. At Dropmore, Pho- 
tinia serrulata, where sheltered, had its branches killed down to the main 
stem, while another plant in a more exposed situation suffered but little 
injury. At Redleaf, Portugal laurels, in high situations, escaped with scarcely 
any damage, while they suffered severely in low and warmer places. At 
Owston, near Doncaster, the Banksian roses were destroyed in warm places, 
but against a wall, completely excluded from the sun, they were but little 
injured. Among other things lost at North Stoneham, was a Rosa multi- 
flora, 30 feet high and 30 feet wide, in full vigour, and upwards of 20 years 
old, against the south part of the house. Could it have been sheltered from 
the influence of the sun, and consequent unprepared and violent exposure to 
frost, Mr. Beadon does not conceive that he should have lost it. At Belsay, 
in Northumberland, Sir Charles Monck found a great difference between the 
effects of the frost in a new garden, in a low, dry situation, and in an old one, 
placed at an elevation above the sea many feet higher; in the latter a tree of 
the sweet bay was only a little scorched in the leaves, Viburnum strictum 
and evergreen oaks were unhurt, and Pinus halepensis but little injured; 
but in the former, that is in the low, warm garden, cypresses of 7 years’ 
growth were mostly killed, Quercus Gramuntia, white broom, Colletia serra- 
tifolia, Ilex Perado, rosemary, Anagyris indica, Buxus balearica, Buddlea glo- 
bosa, the Fuchsia, Yucca, Cistus, Laurustinus, Arbutus, and Erica arborea, 
were killed, or killed to the ground at least. It is useless to multiply such 
facts. They, and all of a like nature, however paradoxical they may appear, 
are no doubt to be explained on the same principle as the practice of selecting 
a northern exposure for Moutan pzonies, and similar plants, which are apt 
to suffer from early spring frosts. 
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It is well known, that plants in a state of growth suffer more from frost, 
than those which are dormant. I have seen young shoots of the oak, and 
ash, blackened by frost in the month of June, in the hedgerows of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and yet we know how capable are those natives of the soil of 
resisting with impunity our severest winters. This is undoubtedly owing in 
a great measure, if not exclusively, to their tissue containing much more fluid 
when in a growing state, than when they are dormant. The more succulent 
a plant, or a part of a plant, the more tender it is under equal circumstances. 
An oak, or an ash, is nearly exhausted of its fluid contents by the leaves, 
before the frost sets in, and, in fact, the fall of those organs in deciduous trees 
is probably caused, in part, by the inability of the stem to supply them in 
autumn with an adequate quantity of fluid food ; during the winter, but little 
water is added to the contents of the stem, until after the severest frosts are 
past and the return of spring, when the sap is attracted upwards by the bud- 
ding leaves. The winter, therefore, is the dry season of such plants, and for 
that reason the period in which they are least liable to the effects of frost. 
But if any unusual circumstance alters this habit, the capability of resisting 
frost is altered with it ; and thus the arbutus, the vine, the araucaria, and 
the other plants mentioned in the instances lately quoted, stationed in warm 
. Sheltered situations, were stimulated prematurely into growth, their stems 
were filled with fluid, and they were, in consequence, affected by frost in a 
much greater degree than when, from the coldness of a station, they were 
kept in their ordinary winter condition. 

Nothing seems more generally to have excited surprise, than that so many 
plants, apparently killed, sprang up again from the roots. Hence it has been 
generally said, that many species which would have survived, if undisturbed, 
were thrown away, in the eager haste of gardeners to remove objects, which 
had become unsightly. Some have indeed ignorantly imagined, that the mere 
act of cutting dead stems down had the effect of destroying the lingering 
vitality of the root. No person, in the slightest degree acquainted with the 
nature of vegetable life, could entertain such an idea as the last ; but for the 
first, there is no doubt some foundation. In all cases, the roots of trees 
suffer from frost less than the stems, partly perhaps because the vitality of a 
root is greater than that of a stem, as Mr. Knight long since showed ; but 
more especially because they are so much less exposed to cold. That the 
earth, being a bad conductor of heat, should remain in winter at a higher 
temperature than the superincumbent atmosphere will excite no surprise ; 
but probably few persons are aware to how small a degree the temperature of 
the earth is lowered in this country, during even long-continued and severe 
frost. In order to measure the exact difference between the temperature of 
the earth, and the air, experiments have for some time been in progress in 
the Society’s Garden. Two thermometers have been buried in the earth, 
one at the depth of 1 foot, the other at the depth of 2 feet, and their 
indications have been noted daily. It will be seen, from the following table, 
that the ground was never frozen to the depth of a foot, in the Society’s 
Garden, even while the temperature of the surface was as low as 43° below 
zero, and that it did not fall to within 5° of freezing at the depth of 2 feet 
during the same period. I cannot pretend to explain the discrepancy between 
this statement, and the observations of those who have found the earth frozen. 
to the depth of more than 2 feet during the past winter, especially, as the 
soil in which my observations were made is far from dry; but the fact as now 
stated is certain. In order to check the geothermometrical observations, I 
caused the earth of the garden to be broken up during the frost, for the 
purpose of ascertaining how deep the soil was hardened, and the result was 
as follows :— In the Kitchen-garden quarter, 9 inches; in a hard loam foot- 
path, 10 inches ; in the Arboretum, adjoining the geothermometers, 8 inches ; 
in the Arboretum, where the turf is chiefly composed of moss, 5 inches. 
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Register of Geothermometers in the Garden of the Horticultural Society in the 
Month of January, 1838. 


1 Foot deep. 2 Feet deep. 1 Foot deep. | 2 Feet deep. 

January 1 46 46 January 17 34 38 
2 46 46 18 34 374 
3 45 46 19 332 37 
4 42 43 20 33 37 
5 42 44 21 33 35 
6 4] 4.4, 22 33 35 
7 40 43 23 33 36 
8 39 4] 24: 33 36 
9 37 4] 25 33 36 
10 36 40 26 33 35 
11 36 40 27 33 35 
12 36 40 28 33 35 
13 35 39 29 33 35 
14: 395 39 30 33 36 
15 342 38 31 33 352 
16 34 38 


“ Tt will doubtless have been remarked, that in the previous observations, 
it has been assumed that the destruction which took place among plants 
was owing to the intensity of the cold on the morning of the 20th of January. 
Tam aware that, in the opinion of some intelligent observers, it was not so 
much the excess of cold which produced death, as the subsequent thaw, 
either on the 22d of January, when the thermometer rose to 46°, or in the 
end of the month, and in February. This opinion seems to be formed upon 
the absence of any appearance of death in some cases till that time, and also 
upon the well known fact, that frozen vegetables and trees, suddenly thawed, 
will die, while they recover, if the temperature is raised by slow degrees. 
The absence of the appearance of death in certain plants, till some time after 
it actually takes place, is perhaps owing to the decomposition, which is 
induced by the intensity of cold, either being suspended so long as they 
remain frozen, or proceeding very slowly in cold weather. That it really 
was the excessive cold, which in general produced destruction, may be con- 
cluded from this; that such effects as we experienced last winter are not 
observed in milder winters, in which rapid thaws succeed severe freezing ; 
and, because it seems certain from what we know of plants, that it is not 
the mere act of freezing, or unfreezing, that destroys vegetable life; it is 
necessary that the amount of freezing should reach some unknown point, 
which seems to vary in different species. Dr. Neuffer has shown (din. 
New Phil. Journ., 1830, p.141.), that trees are frozen within certain limits 
without apparent injury. In some trees, he ascertained that the temperature 
was lowered to +5°, or even to + 15°, without the power of vegetation 
suffering; so that the reduction of vegetable tissue by cold into that state 
which is succeeded by an immediate decomposition of the organic parts, varies 
in different species according to their peculiar nature. 

“ In considering the various circumstances alluded to in this paper, I was 
naturally led to inquire into the exact manner in which the death of plants 
is caused by cold. Very little, however, is to be learned upon this subject 
from the writings of physiologists. ; 

“ The common opinion is, that frost acts mechanically upon the tissue of 
plants, by expanding the fluid they contain, and bursting the cells or vessels in 
which it is enclosed. 

“M. Geeppert, of Breslau, in a paper, originally read at the meeting of 
German naturalists at Leipsig in 1829, briefly abstracted in Oken’s Isis for 
1830, p. 497., and translated in the Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geolo- 
gical Science for 1831, p. 180., denies that this supposed laceration of vege- 
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table tissue by frost takes place. He is represented to have stated, that the 
changes which plants undergo, when they are killed by cold, do not consist 
in a bursting of their vessels or cells, but solely in an extinction of vitality, 
which is followed by changes in the chemical composition of their juices. 

_ “Professor Morren, of Liége, in a paper, printed in the fifth volume of the 
Bulletin de ? Académie Royale de Bruxelles, has published some exceedingly 
interesting observations upon this subject. Like M. Gceppert, he denies the 
truth of the statement generally made, that frost produces death in plants by 
bursting their vessels; and he assigns the effect to other causes. His more 
important conclusions are, 1. That no organ whatever is torn by the action of 
frost, except in very rare cases when the vesicles of cellular tissue give way, 
but that the vesicles of plants are separated from each other by frost without 
laceration. 2. That neither the chlorophyll, the nucleus of cells, elementary 
fibre, amylaceous matter, raphides, nor the various crystals contained in ve- 
getable tissue, undergo any alteration, unless perhaps in the case of amyla- 
ceous matter, which in some cases is converted into sugar, no doubt, in 
consequence of the action of some acid, formed by the decomposition of the 
organic parts. 3. That the action of frost operates separately upon each 
individual elementary organ, so that a frozen plant contains as many icicles 
as there are cavities containing fluid; the dilatation thus produced not being 
sufficient to burst the sides of the cavities. 4. That such dilatation is prin- 
cipally owing to the separation of the air contained in the water. 5. That 
this disengagement of air by water during the act of congelation, is the most 
injurious of all the phenomena attendant upon freezing : introducing gaseous 
matter into organs not intended to elaborate it, and bringing about the first 
stage in a decomposition of the sap and the matters it precipitates ; so that 
with a thaw commences a new chemical action destructive of vegetable life. 
6. That the expansion of the cells, and aquiferous organs, drives a great 
quantity of water into the air-cells, and air-vessels, so that the apparatus 
intended to contain liquid only, contains water and air, while that which is 
naturally a vehicle for air conveys water. Such an inversion of functions 
must necessarily be destructive to vegetable life; even if death were not 
produced in frozen plants by the decomposition of their juices, the loss of 
their excitability, and the chemical disturbance of all their contents. 

*‘ Professor Morren’s observations were made upon various plants frozen in 
the spring of the present year, having been exposed to a temperature of —4° 
to +9° Fahrenheit. One of his statements I give in his own words. ‘In 
the parenchyma of many plants, and especially in that of succulent fruits, it is 
easy to ascertain what modifications are caused by frost in the internal organs 
of plants. Ifa frozen apple is opened, it is obvious that the ice is not a con- 
tinuous mass, but that it is a collection of a multitude of little microscopical 
icicles. Under the microscope the fact becomes evident. We know how 
excessively hard some fruits become when frozen by this mosaic of icicles, es- 
pecially pears. If we thaw them, it is seen that on the instant a multitude of 
air-bubbles are extricated from the juice of the fruit, and that this juice has 
then acquired new chemical qualities. I wished to ascertain the cause of these 
phenomena, and the following is what observation has shown me. I studied 
for this purpose more particularly the tissue of the apple. Each cell is filled 
with a small icicle, which has in its middle a bubble of air. We know that 
when water freezes, the crystals so arrange themselves, that the air separated 
from their mass by the solidification of the liquid is intercalated between their 
planes. This air also places itself in a mass of congealed water in a regular 
manner, the nature of which depends entirely upon that assumed by the crys- 
tals, as may be seen by freezing water in a cylindrical vessel, when the air- 
bubbles always assume the form of a very long cone, terminated by a spherical 
cap. The augmentation of the volume of water is in great measure owing to 
this interposition of masses of air. All these effects take place in each cell of 
a frozen apple, which thus increases in size because each cell of its tissue be- 
comes individually larger. When thawed, the cell recovers itself by the elas» 
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ticity of its vegetable membrane, and frozen fruit becomes, as we know, very 
much shrivelled. Each cell, therefore, acts like a bottle of frozen water, only 
there is no bursting, because the membrane is extensible.’ 

“‘ But when plants, easily killed by cold, are exposed to so low a temperature 
as that just described, it is to be feared that phanomena actually connected 
with the destruction of vegetable life may be intermixed with others, which 
merely indicate the physical effects of cold upon vegetable matter already dead. 
For the purpose of judging how far this conjecture is well founded, I have 
carefully examined the post mortem appearances of several plants killed by ex- 
posure to a temperature artificially reduced only to from 28° to 30° Fahren- 
heit. These observations, while they have confirmed the general accuracy of 
Professor Morren’s statements, have led to other conclusions which also ap- 
pear important. , 

“T could not find the vesicles of cellular tissue separable from each other, 

even in the most succulent species submitted to experiment, and I conclude 
that this circumstance, to which Professor Morren attaches importance, and 
to which M. Payen ascribes the difficulty of extracting starch from frozen po- 
tatoes, is not so much connected with the destruction of vegetable life as a 
result produced upon the tissue by a great intensity of cold. I did, however, 
find it lacerated m several cases, as if by the distension of the fluid it had 
contained. Ina Stapelia the whole of the cellular tissue was soft, and de- 
formed, as if it had been extended, with but little power of recovering itself 
again, and several large irregular lacerated cavities were observed. The same 
appearances were remarked in Euphorbia Tirucalli, but the laceration of the 
tissue was much less extensive. In Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis the cells of the 
cortical integument (mesophleum) werevery much torn, and in Hibiscus mili- 
taris not only the cells of the bark, but especially those of the pith, were so 
completely broken up, that it was difficult to obtain a thin slice of those parts 
for examination. In no case, however, have I found any kind of tissue rup- 
tured, except the soft cellular dodecahedral or prismatical. It would also 
seem that M. Payen recognises the laceration of tissue by frost, for he ascribes 
the acridity of frozen potatoes to an extravasation of the acrid matter which 
exists in the epiphlceum of such tubers, and which, in a natural state, is locked 
up in the cells of which that part consists. Independently of these ob- 
servations, it is not to be doubted that frost does split the tissue of plants. I 
saw the youngest shoots of Erica mediterranea, cinerea, and others, shivered 
into thousands of pieces in the Horticultural Society’s Garden, on the morning 
of the 20th of January. The branches of Melaleucas were rent to their points 
at Carclew. Several cases, among others that of the common holly, were ob- 
served at Claremont, where the bark was split, and rent asunder from the 
wood below it ; and Sir Oswald Mosley has given me the following instance, 
which occurred under his own observation. ‘ An oak tree, growing upon the 
south side of a hill, ina sheltered situation, in Knightly Park, near Burton- 
upon-Trent, in the county of Stafford, was rent in the severe frost of last 
winter in two different places, to the height of 13 ft. 3 in. There was an in- 
terval of 11 in. between the two shakes, which were each of them one quarter 
of an inch wide, and extended in depth to the heart of the tree. The girth of 
the tree is 6 ft. 10 in., and as soon as the frost went the openings closed again, 
and the tree is now as flourishing as ever. To these cases many more might 
be added. 
_ “The organisation. of woody tissue appears to be affected, but not by 
laceration. Ifa frozen and unfrozen transverse slice of the stem of Hibiscus 
Rosa Sinensis be placed, side by side, upon the field of the microscope, it is 
obvious that the diameter of the tubes of the wood and liber is considerably 
less in the former than in the latter; this appears to be owing to an increase 
in the thickness of the sides of the tubes, which has the effect of diminishing 
their calibre. 

“ The expulsion of air from aeriferous organs, and the introduction of it into 
parts not intended to contain it, is a striking phenomenon. Every one must 
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have remarked that when a leaf has been frozen to death, it changes colour as 
soon as thawed, acquiring a deeper green, and being of nearly the same depth 
of colour on both sides ; the same appearance is produced by placing a leaf 
under the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, and in both cases is owing to 
the abstraction of air from the myriads of little air-chambers contained in the 
substance of this organ. If the leaf of Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis in its natural 
state is examined, by tearing off the parenchyma from the epidermis with vio- 
lence, it will be found that the sphincter of its stomates, the cells of the 
epidermis, and the chambers immediately below the latter, are all distended 
with air; but in the frozen leaf of this plant, the air has entirely disappeared ; 
the sphincter of the stomates is empty; the upper and under sides of the 
cells of the epidermis have collapsed, and touch each other, and all the ca- 
vernous parenchyma below the epidermis is transparent, as if filled with fluid. 
‘Whither the air is conveyed is not apparent ; but as the stomates have evi- 
dently lost their excitability, and are in many cases open, it may be supposed, 
that a part of the air at least has been expelled from the leaf; and as the pith 
of this plant, in its natural state, contains very little air, and in the frozen state 
is found to be distended with air, it is also probable that a part of the gaseous 
matter expelled from the leaf when frozen is driven through the petiole into 
the pith. In the petiole of this plant are numerous annular and reticulated 
vessels, which under ordinary circumstances are filled with air, but after 
freezing are found filled with fluid; is it not possible that their functions may 
have been disturbed, by the violent forcing of air through them into the pith, 
and that when that action ceased, they were incapable of recovering from the 
overstrain, and filled with fluid filtering through their sides? That annular 
ducts are in some way affected by frost was shown by their state in a thawed 
branch of Euphorbia Tirucalli, when they were found in a collapsed state, 
empty of both air and fluid, with their sides shrivelled, and with the fibre itself, 
which forms the rings, also wrinkled transversely. Facts of an analogous kind 
were remarked by me in Erica sulphurea. The minute long-haired leaves of 
this species are in their natural state firm, bright green, with a rigid petiole, 
and upon being exposed to pressure in a compressorium, at first offer perceptible 
resistance to its action, and afterwards, as the pressure increases, discharge, 
chiefly through their petiole, a great quantity of air. But leaves of this 
plant, which have been frozen by exposure to the temperature of 27° are very 
different ; they are softer, dull olive green, with a flaccid petiole, and offer but 
little resistance to pressure; yet, although they give way freely, the quantity of 
air which the compressorium expels is comparatively small, and readily driven 
out. Moreover, the long hairs of this plant, which in the natural state are 
occupied by fluid, were always found filled with air after freezing, and this 
without pressure having been exercised upon them. 

‘ T am inclined to refer to this cause the well-known fact, of which many 
cases occurred this winter, that the sudden exposure of frozen plants to 
warmth will kill them ; though they may not suffer if warmed gradually. In 
such cases, it may be supposed that the air, forced into parts not intended to 
contain it, is expanded violently, and thus increases the disturbance already 
produced by its expulsion from the proper air cavities; while, on the other 
hand, when the thaw is gradual, the air may retreat by degrees from its new 
situation without producing additional derangement of the tissue. It is also 
possible that leaves, from which their natural air has been expelled by the act 
of freezing, may, from that circumstance, have their tissue too little protected 
from the evaporating force of the solar rays, which we know produce a specific 
stimulus of a powerful kind upon those organs. 

“‘ These circumstances are, in themselves alone, sufficient to account for 
death being produced in plants by frost ; and it is chiefly to such as these, 
that Professor Morren has directed his attention. It however appears to me 
that there are some other points of importance to which observers have not 
applied themselves. 

“ The green colouring matter of leaves, or chlorophyll, is certainly affected 
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by so little as only two or three degrees of frost. In Stapelia, when thawed, it 
is found collected into clusters, and apparently half dissolved. In Euphorbia 
Tirucalli, when the plant is alive, it is extremely abundant, and consists of 
distinct spheroidal transparent particles, but, after a slight freezing, a con- 
siderable part of it disappears, and the remainder loses its transparency, 
becomes fusiform, is sometimes surrounded by coagulated gelatinous colourless 
matter, and many of the particles appear as if burst. In the green subcu- 
taneous parenchyma of the leaf of Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis, the vesicles forming 
the sides of the air chambers are filled with distinct, angular, deep green par- 
ticles, which, after freezing, become amorphous, and seem as if partially dis- 
solved. It is possibly to the decomposition, of which these appearances are 
the incipient signs, that the extremely offensive odour of some frost-bitten 
plants, especially the Laurustinus, when thawed, is to be ascribed. 

“The amylaceous matter, which is so abundant in many plants, also under- 
goes alteration. This has been remarked by Professor Morren, who found 
that when potatoes are frozen, a part of their starch disappears, leaving the 
deformed integuments behind it, and he suspected that the starch thus lost had 
furnished the sugar formed in the process of freezing this tuber. I believe it 
will be found a general fact, that starch is materially altered by frost, for I have 
always found that the amylaceous particles seem less abundant in a plant after 
freezing than before, and ef those which remain, a part is generally becoming 
amorphous, clustered together, and certainly diminished in size. This is par- 
ticularly striking in Hibiscus militaris. In that plant the cells of the pith 
abound in amylaceous granules, and are often quite filled with them; and 
they also occur abundantly inside the cells of the bark, of the medullary rays, 
and even of the tubes of the wood, and, in short, everywhere except inside the 
woody tubes of the liber; so that a thin slice of the stem of this plant, treated 
with iodine, forms a most beautiful microscopical object. But after being 
frozen, a great part of the starch disappears, and the particles which remain are 
not more thana half or quarter their former size. I have not, however, re- 
marked among them any appearance of dissolving ; neither have I been able to 
observe any change in the curious double-headed bodies, in form resembling 
dumb-bells, found in the vessels of Euphorbias, and supposed to be a state of 
amylaceous matter, because iodine colours them violet; they appeared to me 
to be in precisely the same state before and after the plant was frozen to death. 
M. Payen, however, denies that any starch whatever is lost in frozen potatoes 
(Comptes rendus, vi. 345.); but as only a small part of his important treatise 
on amylaceous matter has reached this country, Iam unable to state in what 
way he explains the action of cold upon this substance. 

‘ Finally, it appears that frost exercises a specific action upon the latex, de- 
stroying its power of motion. If, as Professor Schultz supposes, this is the 
vital fluid of plants, such a fact would alone account for the fatal effects of 
a low temperature. In all the cases I have observed frost coagulates this 
fluid, collecting it into amorphous masses. In Stapelia, where the laticiferous 
vessels are easily found, the latex itself is so transparent, that it is difficult to 
perceive it in a living state, even with the best glasses ; but after freezing it 
is distinctly visible, resembling half coagulated water. In the Hibiscus above 
mentioned, the stem is covered with long, rigid, simple hairs, filled with a 
plexus of capillary laticiferous vessels of extreme tenuity, but in which the 
motion of the latex may be seen beautifully with the 4 of an inch object 
glass of an achromatic microscope. Upon being thawed, after freezing, all 
this apparatus is found reduced to some misshapen separate sacs of fine gru- 
mous matter, in which no motion can be detected. That these vessels lose 
their vitality after freezing, may indeed be seen without the aid of a micro- 
scope; for if a stem of a Ficus elastica, or a Euphorbia, or any such plant, 
which discharges an abundance of milk when wounded, be first frozen, and 
then thawed, no milk will follow the incision. 

“ From these facts, I think we must draw the conclusion, that the fatal effect 
of frost upon plants is a more complicated action than has been ‘supposed ; of 
which the following are the more important phenomena : —, 
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‘J. A distension of the cellular succulent parts, often attended by lacera- 
tion; and always by a destruction of their irritability. 

«2. An expulsion of air from the aeriferous passages and cells. 

«3. An introduction of air, either expelled from the air passages, or dis- 
engaged by the decomposition of water, into parts intended exclusively to 
contain fluid. 

“4, A chemical decomposition of the tissue and its contents, especially of 
the chlorophyll. 

“5. A destruction of the vitality of the latex, and a stoppage of the action 
of its vessels. i 

“6, An obstruction of the interior of the tubes of pleurenchyma, by the 
distension of their sides. 

“These phenomena may be considered in part mechanical, in part chemical, 
and in part vital. The two latter are beyond our controul, and probably 
depend, in part, upon the quality of fluid and organic matter, which may re- 
sist the action of cold in different degrees, according to their various modifi- 
cations ; and, in part, upon specific vitality. Salt and water freeze at various 
temperatures, according to the density of the mixture, from 4° to 27° ; oil of 
turpentine at 14°; oil of bergamot at 23°; vinegar at 28°; milk at 30°; 
water at 32°; olive oil at 36°; oil of anise at 50°; and it is not to be 
doubted, that, in like manner, the fluid contents of plants, which we know 
are infinitely modified, will resist the action of cold in very different degrees. 

“The mechanical action of frost may however undoubtedly be guarded against 
to a great extent. It is well known, that the same plant growing in a dry cli- 
mate, or in a dry soil, or in a situation thoroughly drained from water during 
winter, will resist much more cold, than if cultivated in a damp climate, 
or in wet soil, or in a place affected by water in winter. Whatever tends to 
render tissue moist will increase its power of conducting heat, and conse- 
quently augment the susceptibility of plants to the influence of frost; and 
whatever tends to diminish their humidity, will also diminish their conducting 
power, and with it their susceptibility ; this is an invariable law, and must 
consequently be regarded as a fundamental principle in Horticulture, upon 
attention to which all success in the adaptation of plants to a climate less 
warm than their own will essentially depend. The destructive effects of frost 
upon the succulent parts of plants, or upon their tissue when in a succulent 
condition, may be thus accounted for, independently of the mechanical expansion 
of their parts; indeed, it is chiefly to that circumstance, that Dr. Neuffer 
ascribes the evil influence of cold in the spring; for he found, that at Tu- 
bingen nearly all trees contain 8 per cent. more of aqueous parts in March 
than at the end of January ; and the experience of the past winter shows, 
that the cultivation of plants in situations too much sheltered, where they 
are liable to be stimulated into growth, and consequently to be filled with 
fluid, by the warmth and brightness of a mild protracted autumn, exposes 
them to the same bad consequences as growing them in damp places, or where 
their wood is not ripened, that is to say, exhausted of superfluous moisture, 
and strengthened by the deposition of solid matter, resulting from such ex- 
haustion.” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Art. I. General Notices. 


STEELE’s improved Kitchen-Range.— Messrs. W. and P. Steele, the most ex- 
tensive manufacturing and furnishing ironmongers in Edinburgh, have lately 
completed a kitchen-range which appears to us to be by far the most complete 
apparatus of the kind hitherto brought under public notice. Though chiefly 
calculated for large establishments, yet it may be so far reduced in dimensions, 
as to be put up for 25/.; though, for large mansions, club-houses, hotels, &c., 
it will cost from 50/. to 1007 There are two features in it which are new 
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and to us very satisfactory. Ist, A power of heating a reservoir of water at 
the top of the house, 100 ft. or more above the level of the boiler, from which 
hot water can be distributed all over the house for baths, washing, housemaid’s 
closets, or other purposes. This has been done before, but never in such a 
manner as to be perfectly free from liability to accidents. 2d, A mode of 
cleansing the cisterns effectually, without any further trouble to servants than 
merely turning one or two cocks. There are roasting-ovens on the principle 
of Mr. Strutt’s; a boiling-table, or hot hearth, like Count Rumford’s ; arrange- 
ments for steaming or boiling to any extent ; and the whole is effected by one 
fire, which is open, and before which meat may be roasted in the usual 
manner. The drawings have been explained and detailed to us by Mr. Steele, 
and also to a number of London architects, and some ranges are in the course 
of being put up both in England and Scotland. A more detailed description 
will be given in the forthcoming Supplement to our Encyclopedia of Cottage 
Architecture ; and, in the mean time, this notice will, we trust, be duly prized 
by such of our readers as are building, and can afford to lay out 25/. or 30/. 
for a kitchen-range.— Cond. 

Ironwork coated with Gas Liquor, Tar, or Pitch, is found to be far less 
durable than when painted with lead and oil, in the usual manner. I do not 
know how to account for this chemically, but such is the fact. The oxidation 
is greatly accelerated in a damp situation, but it takes place even in coal- 
scuttles kept in dry rooms. Of course the circumstance of gas liquor being 
unfit for preserving iron does not militate against its fitness for preserving 
wood.— P. S. Edinburgh, July 29. 1840. 


Art. II. Domestic Notices. 


ENGLAND. 


ENVILLE, the Seat of the Earl of Stamford, in Worcestershire. — ¥ last week 
visited Enville, being one of the few old liberally conducted establishments at 
the present time in existence, and sincerely hope His Lordship may live long to 
administer to the wants of all around him with the same generosity as here- 
tofore. The plants, as usual, were looking remarkably well under the able 
superintendence of Mr. Beddard. There is a large house for orchidaceous 
plants, containing many rare species: there are some very fine specimens of 
Stanhopea, Gongora, and dendrobiums ; also a fine plant of Aérides odoratum 
in full flower, bearing three scapes of beautiful and delightfully scented flowers ; 
with many others equally interesting. In the forcing department, in the 
management of which Mr. Beddard has for many years been so successful and 
celebrated, there were some very fine productions, especially pines, melons, 
&c.; the peaches were in finer perfection than we ever before saw any. As 
we enter the pleasure-grounds on the north-west side of the hall, a beautiful 
picture presents itself, looking over an extensive lawn and plantations. On 
the lawn are some of the finest specimens of ornamental trees and shrubs in 
England ; especially some magnificent limes, one of them branching close 
to the ground, and measuring upwards of 110 yards in circumference; 
also very fine Spanish chestnuts, purple beeches, deciduous cypress, 2his 
Cétinus, &c. &c. The woods and plantations, at this season of the year, 
present a most pleasing spectacle.— L. P. Handsworth, near Birmingham, 
June 23. 1840. 


Arr. II. Zhe Royal Botanic Society of London, Inner Circle, 
Regent's Park. 


Tuts Society is now so far established, that, after combating many conflicting 
opinions, they have settled upon a highly approved design for laying out the 
gardens, and feel themselves in a condition to make an application to the 
members for the purpose of raising a sum sufficient to complete immediately 
the laying out of the gardens to such an extent, and in such a manner, as 
may gain the entire confidence of the well-wishers of the Institution. 
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The Committee recommend to the Council as follows : — “ That the pro- 
posed sum of 5000/. be raised by the issue of debentures for sums of 100/. 
and 50/. each to such parties as shall be willing to advance such amount for 
a period of five or seven years, and that such debentures shall bear interest 
at the rate of five per cent per annum, payable half-yearly.” 


Report of Decimus Burton, Esq., the Architect, and of Mr. Robert Marnock, 
the Curator, dated 15th July, 1840. 


“ Tn accordance with the resolution of the Council passed on the 2d inst., 
we have designed the accompanying plan for laying out the gardens in the 
Regent’s Park, and beg leave to submit the following explanatory report. 

“ Tt appears to us a matter of certainty that a Botanic Garden, placed in so 
favourable a situation, would become a popular place of resort for the higher 
and middle classes, admitted as at the Zoological Society’s Gardens, provided 
the ground be laid out ornamentally, at the same time with due regard to 
scientific arrangement ; and as regards the suitableness of the site, with 
reference to the scientific objects of the Society, it may be proper to state, 
that it is the decided opinion of the Curator, that, whilst there are a few ten- 
der plants which cannot be brought to perfection in this situation, there is an 
infinite variety of others abundantly sufficient for all the purposes of science 
and ornament, and which may be cultivated here with complete success. 
But inasmuch as the first as well as the annual cost of establishing and main- 
taining such garden must necessarily be heavy, and as the fund wherewith to 
defray these costs will, it is considered, be chiefly derived from visitors to the 
spot, seeking relaxation and amusement rather than science, to attain per- 
manent success, the garden must be made attractively ornamental as well as 
scientifically useful. It should eventually contain a large extent of glass 
houses, with a continuous covered access from the public road, to form a 
Winter Garden, the atmosphere of which should be maintained temperate 
and pure, and in these houses a succession of flowering plants should be . 
exhibited, with the object of giving the opportunity to enjoy a healthful 
and agreeable promenade in all seasons. 

“Varieties of surface should be effected, as well under glass as in the 
open garden; excavations should be made for ornamental water, and eminences 
raised to break the present monotonous level, and whence to obtain views 
over the beautiful district of the park, the hills of Hampstead, Highgate, &c. 
Perhaps there is no other more effectual means of rendering the garden 
attractive than by diversifying the surface, and in proportion to the extent of 
artificial undulation will be the advantages of shelter and aspect afforded for 
the more successful cultivation of tender plants; so that the more ornamental 
the ground is made in this respect, the better it will be adapted for the objects 
of science. With permission of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, 
&c., trees should at intervals be removed from the present formal belt by 
which the circle is walled in. 

“The principal entrance to the garden should be from the south-west, 
opposite the Bridge Road, and from which a broad avenue-walk should lead 
directly to the Conservatory or Winter Garden, and which should be placed 
on terraces at the opposite extremity of the garden, in order to give length 
and effect to this avenue, which should be skirted on each side with lawns 
and groups of ornamental trees, and terminated with flower-borders, vases, 
fountains, &c., in and about the conservatory. It would be convenient to 
have an exit gate opposite the road leading to Chester Terrace (constructed 
on the principle of those at the Zoological Society’s Gardens), and also one 
to admit parties here to the Winter Garden with check-tickets obtained at the 
principal gate. 

* As the Society will be restricted from using water from the present reser- 
voir, and as there is no other supply at present in the garden, it will be 
advisable to sink a well and to erect a steam-engine and cast-iron tanks; the 
latter should be elevated on earthen mounds. The first cost of the well, 
the steam-engine, and tanks would most likely not exceed 1800/., and the 
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annual cost of working the steam-engine would be about 1207. The Commis- 
sioners of Woods would probably pay the Society for the surplus water, if, 
after flowing through the fountains and lakes in the garden, it were carried to 
the lake in the Park. 

“ With reference to the question, ‘ To what extent the plan can be carried 
out for a sum not exceeding 5000/. ?’ it is considered that this sum will not 
more than suffice for the proper carrying into effect the following works, viz.: 
1. The entrance gates and lodge opposite the Bridge Road, say at a cost of 
5007. 2. The principal avenue, with the lawns and shrubberies immediately 
adjoining. 3. About one half of the walks. 4. The enclosure bank (and 
which should be irregular as to height and width, and planted or turfed at 
intervals, as it may be desirable to admit or exclude views). 5. The drain- 
age. 6. A portion of the works required in excavation for the ponds, and 
in forming hills to give a variety of surface to the garden. 7. The prepara- 
tion of the plots of ground designed for scientific purposes. 8. The sowing 
with grass seeds, to form temporary lawns, those parts of the garden which 
cannot be at first completed. 

“ Tf the sum necessary for obtaining a supply of water from the deep spring 
cannot now be raised, it will be advisable to make an arrangement with the 
West Middlesex Water-work’s Company for such supply only as is absolutely 
necessary for watering the plants and lawns, and to defer the formation of the 
fountains, ponds, &c., until other arrangements can be made. 

“* It is particularly desirable that the ground should be cleared of perennial 
weeds this autumn, because, unless this be attended to, either the laying out 
of the garden must be deferred for another year, or the earth will be laid 
down full of weeds as it now is, which would occasion an inconvenience and 
future expense to the Society, the amount of which it would not be easy to 
calculate. If the formation of the garden be commenced immediately, the 
principal avenue or straight walk, with the grass lawns and ground designed 
for the medical and other scientific arrangements of plants, with part of the 
smaller walks, might be completed by the month of May next, so that a large 
portion of the garden might then be in a state of forwardness, and fit for the 
admission of subscribers and the public. 

“Tt has been thought premature at this time to propose plans for lecture- 
rooms or museum, the site for which, however, should be near the eastern 
lodge, as well as, perhaps, a library and refreshment-rooms, the funds for 
establishing which may probably, without injury to the objects of the Society, 
be derived from another source. 

“ We beg to conclude by requesting that the plan and the report may be 
considered as intended to afford explanation of our general ideas on the sub- 
ject. We trust that they wili prove sufficient for the immediate purpose, and 
that the Council may so far approve the principle on which we have pro- 
ceeded in preparing these documents as to require from us further details, 
with a view of prosecuting works to establish an Institution which may, 
doubtless, if judiciously managed, be made to advance the objects of science, 
to afford a delightful source of health and recreation to the public, and at 
the same time to remunerate its projectors. 

“ Decimus Burton. 
* RoBeRT MaRnock.” 

If the sum now proposed to be raised were expended with little delay on 
the projected plan (see Design by Architect and Curator), the gardens might 
be so far completed as to offer by the month of May next (see Report) a 
most agreeable attraction to the public, and to decide at once the many who 
but wait for some demonstration of activity to become subscribers, For as 
no one hesitates to admit that a highly cultivated ornamental garden is a chief 
desideratum in this crowded metropolis, or that the spot selected for the one 
in question is in no respect surpassed ; so no one can doubt, that, of the nu- 
merous affluent inhabitants of London, there are sufficient anxious and ready 
to establish and maintain it. It is therefore hoped that, on consideration of 
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‘these circumstances, the present members will not fail to give their support 

to a measure which must insure the immediate success and prosperity of the 

Society. J. D. C. SowErBy, Secretary. 
Offices, 49. Pall Mall, August 1. 1840. 


The Plan, we understand, is being lithographed, and we shall probably be 
able to give some account of it in our next Number. — Cond. 


Art. 1V. Mr. Main’s Remarks on a Review of some of his Works 
which appeared in the “ Atheneum.” 


Ir is not my wish to make your pages an arena for literary squabbling ; but 
knowing your candour in admitting any civilly written remonstrance, especially 
from an individual who cannot demand or be allowed a reply in that quarter 
where he, as an author, has been traduced, I beg leave to trouble you with a 
short representation, the insertion of which among your miscellaneous matter 
will much oblige me. 

In the Atheneum of April 25. page 330. I have been honoured by a name- 
less reviewer with notices of two of my little books, namely, The Forest 
Pruner, and The Hand-book of Frut Trees. The first is spoken of in no 
measured terms of disparagement. The reviewer asserts that “ its smallness 
and cheapness are its principal merits ; it is meagre, inaccurate, and its theory 
ridiculous.” 

These are severe accusations ; and, as coming from an awfully obscure and 
irresponsible source, are the more unjustifiable, as well to the author, as to his 
respectable publisher ; seeing that the reviewer does not condescend to adduce 
any proofs of the faults charged. 

The brevity of the book was intentional ; because it should be cheap: and 
consequently meagre, because it would have been unfair to have puffed it out 
by transcription or quotation, which might have been easily done by repairing 
to Geneva or Paris, or to libraries nearer home. It may, indeed, be inac- 
curate in the language employed; but, I venture to say, not in the practice it 
recommends. But the most tantalising charge, because so tauntingly made, is, 
that the theory is ridiculous! Now, I really cannot perceive the gravamen 
of this charge; and have been obliged to turn to the book to discover whether 
there be any such theorising observable. The only thing resembling theory, 
is my statement relative to the growth of the alburnum, and other new parts ; 
which, by the by, is only a statement of facts, of which any one may be con- 
vinced by the slightest observation. This statement, as well as that concern- 
ing the autumnal descent of the sap, it is true, does not accord with the opinions 
of the late T. A. Knight, Esq., President of the Horticultural Society of 
London, and others his followers, or rather his mere echoes. But it must be 
remembered that that most respectable authority abandoned some of his first 
impressions on these subjects ; and, moreover, was too acute an observer not to 
perceive that the cambium, so visible between the bark and the wood in sum- 
mer, became alburnum in the autumn; and too candid a writer not to have 
announced this discovery in some one of his published papers ; and which, 
indeed, has been quoted after him by at least one of his commentators. Un- 
luckily, Mr. Knight did not follow out this sound and spontaneous conviction 
of his fertile mind, to account for the annual enlargement of the stem ; rather 
than attributing it to the “‘ organisable”’ sap sent, or propelled, or invited, down 
from the leaves. Mr. Knight also proved that the sap of trees, withdrawn 
from the top or branches, is richer in essential qualities than that drawn from 
the base of the stem ; and that the fibrous attachments of a graft or inserted 
bud never descend below the junction with the stock; both of which facts 
are antagonist to his ideas respecting the descent of the sap, or other descend- 
ing processes of the plant, as assumed by him and others. 

My questioning the validity of Mr, Knight’s opinions on the first-mentioned 
particulars, appears to be the ridiculous theory which has called forth the re- 
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viewer’s gratuitous condemnation; and yet my thanks are due for qualifying 
his severity by “ damning with faint praise” a few grains of useful information 
which may be gleaned from the book. Still I cannot help feeling that my 
humble name has somehow or other been the cause of a descent of elaborated 
gall into my reviewer’s ink ; for the very next book reviewed, written by the 
same hand and pen, but anonymous, is spoken as highly of as the other is 
condemned! For this good turn I have of course to offer, on my own and 
publisher’s behalf, our united thanks. 

If my reviewer be a disciple of the Knightian school, and especially if he 
has avowed himself as such in public conversation, or as an expositor of 
vegetable phenomena, he certainly has some cause to complain of my repre- 
sentations, if they convey to his friends or his pupils any show of feasibility 
or of truth. Be this, however, as it may, it cannot be expected that practical 
men will suppress their own convictions, merely out of deference to those who 
happen to be seated in the high places of botanical society. — J. Main. June 
20. 1840. 


Art. V. Retrospective Criticism. 


? 


ErraTuM.—Page 264. line 14. for “ King Pippin,” read Kerry Pippin. 

Mr. Main’s Theory of Vegetable Developement. (p. 325.) — Mr. Lymburn’s 
rejoinder is too candid and intellectual to be passed over or treated with 
silence. A very short reply, however, is only required, as it appears that 
different opinions are held merely from our lack of terms, or by the use of 
those which are undefined. There is always difficulty in explaining, or even 
conceiving infinity, whether of numbers or space. We can no more compre- 
hend how infinite numbers can be contained in finite space, than we can 
measure immensity itself. But we usually judge of those things we do 
not know, by those we do know ; and being assured no plant can originate 
itself; so neither can we conceive that any part of a plant can acquire identity 
without a preexisting rudiment. 

In answer to Mr. Lymburn’s last question, I have to reply, that a dicoty- 
ledonous stem is composed of four physical constituents; namely, the pith, 
the wood, and the bark : these three, being destitute of vitality after they are 
formed, produce neither buds nor roots ; the other constituent lies between the 
wood and bark, that is, between the alburnum and liber, and is the vital mem- 
brane whence all buds and roots proceed. This living membrane is hardly vi- 
sible during winter, being thin and colourless ; but gradually becomes visible in 
summer, and changes to perfect timber in the autumn. Surely there ean be no 
incomprehensibility about a fact like this, of which any one may be convinced 
by simple examination at the different seasons. —J. Main. July 14, 1840. 

An Attempt to build in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. — 1 trouble you with this at the 
instance of our good friend Mr. Ingpen. It seems there is a sacrilegious at- 
tempt about to be made to rob the city of London of one half of one of her 
finest squares, namely, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by an interested set of Legal 
Vandals, who wish to seize on this breathing-place for their new projected 
courts of law. The present courts in Westminster cost the country 100,000/., 
which are to be demolished, or rendered useless, merely because many lawyers, 
and one or two of the judges, find it rather inconvenient to attend in West- 
minster; though they forget how inconvenient the new site would be to the 
crown lawyers who must attend the houses of parliament. Now, Sir, as you 
have always been an advocate for opening, rather than shutting up the few 
breathing-places so sparingly left in the city, pray do interpose with your pen 
to prevent, or render odious, such a wanton seizure of the very breath of heaven, 
and which is the undoubted property of the citizens. The beautiful trees 
which stand in the way of the new pile of bricks and mortar, must be sacri- 
ficed without mercy, lest they should ruffle the dead wigs of the selfish gowns- 
men!—J. Main. 3. Elm Terrace, Fulham Road, Aug. 13. 1840. 

Occurrences like that contemplated point out the necessity of what we have 
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always contended for; an authorised minister or commission to superintend 
all public changes in London and the suburbs; keeping in view convenience, 
health, and ornament, matters which at present are in a great measure left to 
chance. — Cond. 

Ricauti’s Rustic Architecture, reviewed p. 355.—In forwarding the third 
part of my work, entitled “ Rustic Architecture, or the picturesque and 
pleasing Appearance of Rough Wood and Thatch, when applied as the only 
Decorations of Rural Buildings,” I must certainly avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by your kindness and liberality in allowing an author to do so, 
to correct one or two errors that have crept into the “ Review” of Parts 1 and 
2. In the first place, the number of plates is stated as being 147, whereas 
the whole work will be completed in 42 plates ; these are divided into 6 parts, 
giving 7 plates for each design, as follows :—Part 1. A Peasant’s Cottage, 
on a gentleman’s estate; or for the accommodation of a very small family. 
Part 2. A Forester’s Cottage ; or for the residence of a small private family. 
Part 3. A Gamekeeper’s Cottage ; equally suited for the residence of a small 
family. Part 4. A Gardener’s Cottage; or for the accommodation of a small 
family. Part 5. For the residence of a small genteel family ; or a Bailiff’s 
Cottage on a gentleman’s estate. Part 6. For the residence of a genteel 
family ; or a Steward’s Cottage on a nobleman’s estate. 

I must also beg leave to state, that the sills, lintels, and reveals to the 
windows, &c., instead of being of “ unbarked trees,’ are described in the 
specification as being “ sawed out of old oak, or elm timber.” This mode of 
construction was adopted to avoid the expense of stone dressings; and from 
the sheltered position of the doors, and the protection afforded to the windows 
by the projection of the thatch above, it will be seen that in most instances 
they are amply secured from the injurious effects of bad weather. But it is 
almost needless to observe that, if more strength and durability were required, 
the labels should be omitted, and the sills, lintels, and reveals formed of stone 
rudely hammer-dressed. 

There is another error, of which I must decidedly acquit myself; and that 
is, of placing “stone mullions behind the rustic ones.” The whole being 
formed of wood, and the rustic mullions fixed to them as shown in drawings. 
If brick or stone walls are objectionable on account of the incompatibility of 
the other material, both the designs may be executed entirely of rough timber, 
and lath and plaster roughcoated, as Design No. 3. The details of the frame- 
work, &c., are given to the scale of three quarters of an inch to a foot, plate 
19. Part 3.—S. J, Ricauti. 47. Great Russel Street, Bloomsbury, July 30. 1840. 

The Conical Boiler of Mr. Rogers.—In my last communication (p. 227.) on 
this subject, the form of a limekiln, or inverted cone, was suggested or hinted 
for future consideration ; and as better than that of the upright cylinder as 
recommended by Mr. Beaton. The reason was, that, as the object in burning 
lime is to obtain the greatest extent of combustion with the smallest quantity 
of fuel, it might happen that the form universally used for that purpose might 
possibly supply the same result in one case as in the other, where the same 
object is to be attained. If there were no other objection than that made by 
Mr. Rogers, of the orifice at the lower extremity being liable to be choked by 
clinkers, &c., it might easily be remedied by a little attention in the construc- 
tion ; but I am satisfied, on consideration, that the objections to the inverted 
cone are of a much more serious nature. The reason is this: In burning 
lime, the object is to apply the principle of combustion equally, and gradually, 
over the mass of materials, chiefly towards the centre, and the sides are made 
consequently of non-conducting substances. In the present instance the focus 
is required to be at the bottom and sides, and removed from the centre, from 
the principle on which heat is received by the water, whilst the motion com- 
mencing at the bottom, the heat gradually ascends by the metallic surface, and 
escapes just as its power is no longer required by the diminution of the diameter 
of the boiler, and a great economy of fuel is the result. These reasons appear 
to me decisive as to the superiority of form of the cone, which has not im- 
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probably been hit on, without consideration of the principle on which it is 
founded. If this reasoning be correct, it is superior to every other form, and 
the only improvement it is capable of, is by considering and calculating the 
proportion of the cone, as it is too much to suppose that the best modifica- 
tion of it has been hit off at the first heat of the invention or application. I 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Rogers overrates the effect of friction in fixing 
his level, especially when you deduct the weight of the column to be raised 
perpendicularly to the upper or flowing point. However, it cannot be of very 
much importance either way. My observation only went to guard against 
the effects of the somewhat loose manner in which it was treated in his first 
aper. ‘ 
3 in his courteous answer to my last note, Mr. Rogers has mistaken my mean- 
ing, which is of itself of little importance; but, as it may be of very grave 
consequence in bringing his excellent plan into general use, I will endea- 
vour to correct it. The words of Mr. Rogers are: “ With respect to the given 
quantity of water which any boiler would heat to boiling, a little reflection 
will, I think, show that it is a question not admitting a definite answer, and 
that, if answered, could lead to no practical result.” I perfectly agree with 
Mr. Rogers, that such an enquiry would be loss of time, but my meaning was 
wholly different. So far from wishing to ascertain the quantity of water each 
boiler would 6o02/, my object is to ascertain what quantity each would heat to 
200°, or thereabouts, BOILING being expressly guarded against in my view of 
the case. It is very clear that there must be a limit to the capacity of each- 
sized boiler ; and, assuming 200° as the best point of comparison, there would 
be no great difficulty in ascertaining how much each size would manage, when, 
by measuring the cooling surface of the house, it could be easily put in the 


power of any amateur or working gardener to estimate the size his house would — 


require. 

This very important point should be attended to either by the mventor or 
the manufacturer, and the hope of inducing them to do so, and consequently 
to enhance the value of this simple and excellent invention to the horticultural 
public, by extending its use, is the sole reason of my recurring to the subject. 


I perfectly agree as to the greater friction of 2-inch pipes; on which account, ~ 


as well as their being liable to choke from impurities of water, beg more 
subject to defects in the casting, and the economy which appears to be 
their sole recommendation being trifling, they should probably be banished 
from any houses of importance. Of course the friction is very much aug- 
‘ mented by elbows and turns, especially by descents to cross footways and the 
like. — W. 


The Black Eagle Cherry.—I1 see that the Biack Eagle Cherry, to which I 


gave a good character at p. 264., is denounced in strong terms by T. R. of 
Liverpool, at p. 375. The size of fruits must of course be estimated by com- 
parison with others of the same class, and according to this rule I judged the 
cherry in question, making it a good-sized (that is, a méddle-sized) fruit, in- 
termediate between the small kinds, such as the Corone, and the large, like 
the Bigarreau. By referring to the Horticultural Society’s Fruit Catalogue, I 
find my estimate of this cherry confirmed, for it is there classed with the May 
Duke, Kentish, and others, as a second or middle-sized fruit ; it is, moreover, 
stated to be of the first quality, and as the account of its quality there given 
is the result of perhaps as much experience as T. R. can boast, many persons 
will have the hardihood to consider the author of that work the better autho- 
rity of the two. I have myself grown the Black Eagle, and therefore am 
enabled flatly to contradict this libeller of cherries, who says that “ a poorer, 
more vapid fruit was never produced.” Either T. R. does not know the 
Black Eagle, or the inferiority of his fruit is the result of some defect in soil, 
situation, or management.— J. B. W. July 8. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.I. The Derby Arboretum, founded by Joseph Strutt, Esq.< 
containing a Catalogue of the Trees and Shrubs, the History and 
Object of tts Formation, the Reasons for the main Features of the 
Plan, and Directions for its future Management. By the Con- 
DUCTOR. 


I. CATALOGUE OF THE TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Tue numbers which precede the names in this catalogue are those which pre- 
cede the names on the brick tallies (jig. 51.), and their object is to facilitate the 
discovery of any species or variety which it may be wished to examine. The 
place of any plant in the Arboretum may be readily found by looking to the 


Jig. 52. 
Nos. 20. and 30. on the plan, and No. 26. will be found between them in 
the grounds. The numbers and names, which commence with the plants of 
Ranunculacez, begin at the right hand on entering the garden, are continued 
round it, and end with No. 802. on the left hand. Several plants have num- 
bers followed by letters, as 16a., 164., 16c., &c. ; these merely show additions 
that were made after the first numeration was completed. These additions 
were made, partly because some plants were added which were at first thought 
too tender, and partly because some were obtained from the Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, which it was thought could not be procured. 

On the cards contained on the brick tallies (fig. 51.), the native country, 
1840. Ocr. MM 
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PLAN 


OF THB ‘ 


DERBY ARBORETUM; \ 


‘ 
‘ 


1840. 


a North, or principal lodge, and 


entrance-gates. 
b South-east lodge and entrance. 
c,¢ Pavilions. 


d Flower-garden. 
e Cottage in the flower-garden. 
f Covered seat in the flower-garden. 
g Tool-house. 
h Arbour, covered with a large weeping ash. 
i Radiating centre, where a statue under 
a cupola is proposed. 
k Circle, shaded by some large trees, in the 
centre of which a pedestal and tazza 
vase are*proposed to be placed. 
1 Circle, surrounding a large white 
poplar. 
m Small pond. ; 
n,n,n Belt of miscellaneous planta- 
tion. 


The Numbers are referred to in the 
Catalogue. 


Catalogue of the Trees and Shrubs. 
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year of introduction, and height of the plant in its native country, are always 
given, as in fig. 53., and therefore these are not repeated in this enumeration. 
An enlarged catalogue, containing 
descriptive or historical notices of 
all the remarkable species, is printed 
as a pamphlet of five or six sheets, 


and sold by the curator of the 
Arboretum ; and ‘in the public room 
of the curator’s lodge a copy of the 


Arboretum Britannicum is kept for 


the use of gardeners and botanists 
who may wish to refer to it. 


The FRANCE. 
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1. 


CLEMATIS FLA’MMULA. 
THE INFLAMMATORY-JUICED 
CLEMATIS. 


1596. 15 Fr. | 


prices of the species, with a few 
exceptions, will be found in the list given in p. 73. 


Ranunculdcee. 


1.to 11. CLe’MatTis L. 
1. Flammula Z. 
2. orientalis L. 
3. Vitalba ZL. 
4 virginiana L. 
5. triternata Dec. 
5a. grata Wal. 
6. florida Thunb. 
7. florida flore pléno 
Hort. 
8. Viticélla 
Hort. 
9. Viticélla purpurea 
Hort. 
10. Viticélla multiplex 
G. Don. 
11. montana Ham. 
12. and 13. ATRA’GENE 
LL. 
12. alpina L. 
13. sibirica ZL. 


ceertlea 


Peoniacez. 


14. and 15. Pzo‘n14 L. 

14, Moittan papaveracea 
And. 

15. Mottan Banksu And. 

16. XANTHORHI ZA api- 
ifolia L’ Hérit. 

16a. to 196. Macno‘LIA 


16a. grandiflora L. 

16d. grandiflora obovata 
Ait. 

16c. grandiflora exoni- 
énsis Hort. 

16d. glatica L. 

16e. glaaca Thompson- 
tana Thomp. 

16f. tripétala L. 

17. acuminata L. 

18. (a.) cordata Miche. 


19. conspicua Salsd. 

19a. purpurea Sims. 

19d. gracilis Hort. 

20. LiriopE’NDRON Tu- 
lipifera Z. 


Menispermacee. 


21. MENISPERMUM Ca- 
nadénse L. 


Berberaceze. 
22. to 3la. BE RBERIS 
L 


22. vulgaris L. 

23. vulgaris alba Hort. 

23a. vulgaris spathulata 
Fort. 

24. canadénsis Mil. 

24a. emarginata Willd. 

25. ibérica Stev. 

26. sinénsis Desf: 

27. dilcis Sw#. 

28. heterophylla Juss. 

29. empetrifolia Lam. 

30. asiatica Rox. 

31. aristata Dec. 

3la. Wallichiana Dec. 

32. to 33a. Mano‘nza 

Nutt. 

32. Aquifolium Nutt. 

-33. nervosa Nutt. 

33a. repens G. Don. 


Cistdcee. 


336. to 37. Cr’stus L. 

336. villosus Lam. 

34. créticus L. 

34a. albidus L. 

340. salvizefolius L. 

35. obtusifolius Swé. 

36. corbariénsis Pouw7r. 

36a. hirsutus Lam. 

37. oblongifolius Szwt. 
MM 2 


38. to 49. HELIA’NTHE- 
MuM Zourn. 

38. canum Duna. 

39. croceum Pers. 

40. vulgare Gert. 

41. surrejanum Mill. 

42, macranthum Svt. 

43. macranthum fidre 
pleno Hort. 

44, rhodanthum Dunal. 

45, canéscens Sw. 

46. mutabile Pers. 

47. sulphtreum Willd. 

48. venustum Sw. 

49. Miller? Swt. 


Malvacee. 


50. to 54. Hisi’scus L, 

50. syriacus foliis varie- 
gatis Hort. 

51. syriacus flore varie- 
gato Hort. 

52. syriacus flore pur- 
pureo Hort. 

53. syriacus flore rubro 
Hort. 

54. syriacus flore albo 
Hort. 


Tiliacee. . 
55. to 61. Tria L. 
55.europe*a microphylla 
. Lele 
56. europea platyphylla 
Hort. 


57. europe'a rubra Hort. 

58. europea laciniata 
Hort. ; 

59. europea aurea Hort. 

59a. europ. alba Waldst. 
et Kit. 

60. americana L. 

61.americana pubéscens 
Hort. 
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Ternstromiaces. 


62. MALACHODE NDRON 
ovatum Cav. 

62a. Srua’rvT14 virgi- 
nica Cav. 

626. GorDO NIA pubés- 
cens Ph. 


Hypericacee. 


63. to 66. Hypr’RIcUM 
Ib 

63. elatum A?é. 

64. hircinum ZL, 

65. calycinum L. 

66. prolificum L. 

66a. ANDROSZ MUM 
Chois. 

66a. officinale Alhoni. 


Acerdceeé. 


67. to 86. Acer L. 

67. tataricum L. 

68. spicatum ZL. 

69. striatum L. 

70. macrophyllum Ph. 

71. platanoides L. 

72. platandides Lobel 
Arb. Brit. 

73. platandides lacini- 
atum Dec. 

74, saccharinum L, 

75. Pseudo-Platanus L. 

76. Pseudo-Plat. flavo 
variegata Hort. 

77. Pseido-Platanus 
albo variegata 
Hayne. 

78. Pseudo-Platanus 
purpurea Hort. 

79. obtusatum Kit. 

79a. (0.) O’palus. Ait, 

80. opulifolium Vill. 

81. circinatum Pursh. 

$2. eriocarpum Mich. 

83. rubrum L. 

84. monspessulanum L. 

85. campéstre L. 

86. créticum L. 

87. and 88. NzEGu’nbDo 
Mench. 

87. fraxinifolium Nuté. 

88. fraxinifolium  cris- 
pum G. Don. 


HEsculdcee. 


89. to 95. AH’scuLus L. 
89. Hippocastanum L. 
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90. Hippocdstanum va- 
riegatum Hort. 
91. (Hipp.) ohioénsis 
Miche. 
92. (H. )rubicindaLovs. 
93. (H.) glabra Willd. 
94, (H.) pallida Willd. 
95. (H.) Lyon# Hort. 
96. to 104. Pa‘vi4 
Boerh. 
96. rubra Lam. 
97. rubra humilis Hort. 
98. rubra humilis pén- 
dula Hort. 
99. flava Dec. 
100. discolor Swit. 
101. hybrida Dec. 
102. neglécta G. Don. 
103. macrocarpa Hort. 
104. macrostachya Lovs. 


Sapindacee. 
105. KOLREUTE'RZA pa- 
niculata Lavm. 


Vitacee. 


to 109. Viris L. 

vinifera apiifolia 
Hort. 

Labrisca L. 

cordifolia Michx. 

riparia Miche. 

to 112. AmpE- 
Lo’psis Michr. 

110. hederacea Miche. 

111. (h.) hirsuta Donn. 

112. bipinnata Miche. 


106. 
106. 


107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 


Xanthoxylacee. 


113. XanTHO’xYLUM 
fraxineum Willd. 

114. Pre Lea trifoliata 
L 


115. ArLA‘NTUS glandu= 
losa Desf. 


Coridcee. 
116. Corta‘Ria myrtifo-= 
lia Z. 
Staphyleacee. 


117. and 118. Srarny- 
TEA: 

117. trifolia Z. 

118. pimnata ZL. 


Celastrdcea. 


to 1246. Evo’ny- 
mus Tourn. 

119. europze‘us L. 

120. europz‘us nanus 
Lodd. 

europe us fractu 
albo Lodd. 

122. verrucosus Scop. 

123. latifolius C. Bauh. 

124. americanus L. 

124. japonicus Thunb. 

124. japonicus Hort. 

125. CeLa’stRUS scan- 

dens L. 


LEQ: 


121. 


Aquifoliacee. 


126. to 137a. LEX L, 
126. Aquifolium hetero- 
phyllum Hort. 
126a. Aquifolium mar- 
ginatum Hort. 
1265. Aquifolium /auri- 
folium Hort. 
126c. Aquifolium cilid- 
tum Hort. 
126d. Aquifolium cilia- 
tum minus Hort. 
126e. Aquifolium recir- 
vum Hort. 
127. Aquifolium crispum 
Hort. 
128. Aquifolium férox 
Hort. 
128a. Aquifolium crassi- 
folium Hort. 
129. Aquifolium senés- 
cens Sweet. 
Aquifolium albo- 
marginatum Hré. 
131. Aquifolium atreo- 
marginatum Hrt. 
Aquifolium aireo- 
pictum Hort. 
Aquifolium férox 
argénteum Hort. 
134. Aquifolium férox 
aureum Hort. 
135. Aquifolium fractu 
luteo Hort. 
136. balearica Desf. 
137. opaca Ait. 
137a. Casstne Ait. 
138. and 139. PRINos 
L. 
138. deciduus Dec. 
139. verticillatus Z. 


130. 


132. 
133. 


Rhamnacee. 


1392. Zi'zypuus vul- 

garis Lam. 

140. Patiu‘rus acule- 
atus Lam. 

141. to 149. Rua’MNusS 
Lam. 

141. Alatérnus L. 

142. Alatérnus foliis 
aureis. 

143. hybridus L’ Hérit. 

144. catharticus ZL. 

145. saxatilis L. 

146. Erythroxylon Pall. 

147, alpinus L. 

148. Frangula Z. 

149. latifolius L’ Hérit. 

150. CEANO ‘THUS ame- 
ricanus L. 


Homalindcee. 


150a. ARISTOTE LIA 
Macqui L’ Heérit. 

1506. Macqui foliis va- 
riegatis Hort. 


Anacardiacee. 


150c. and 150d, Pis- 
TA CIA L. 

150c. Lentiscus L. 

150d. Terebinthus ZL. 

151. to 158. Ruv’s L. 

151. Cétinus 

152. typhina L. 

153. glabra L. 

154. glabra coccinea. 

155. venenata Dec. 

156. radicans ZL. 

157. Toxicodéndron L. 

158. suaveolens Ait. 


Leguminacee. 


159. and 160. SoPHO‘RA 
R. Br. 

159. japonica L. 

160. japonica péndula 
Hort. 

16]. Virer'tr14 lutea 
Miche. 

162. to 164. U'LEx L 

162. europz’a L. 

163. europa flore 
pleno. 

163a. europea nana 
Hort. 

164. stricta Mackay. 
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165. Spa’RTIuM jin- 
ceum ZL, 

166. janceum flore 
léno. 

166d. to 169. GENI’sTA 
L 


1660. triquetra Ait. 
167. lusitanica radiata 
Scop. 
167a. tinctoria LD. 
1676. tinctoria flore 
pléno Hort. 
167c. sibirica L. 
168. prostrata Lam. 
169. procumbens Waldst. 
et Kit. 
to 184. Cy’rTiIsus 
Dec. 
170. albus Link. 
171. albus incarnatus 
Hort. 
172. Labirnum L. 
173. Labirnum querci- 
folium Hort. 
174, Labairnum purpu- 
rascens Hort. 
175. (Z.) alpinus Mill. 
176. (L.) alpinus pén- 
dulus. 
176a. Wéldeni Vis. 
177, nigricans L. 
178. sessilifolius L. 
178a. scoparius Link. 
1786. triflorus L’ Hérit. 
178c. scoparius foliis va- 
riegatis. 
179. scop. albus Hort. 
179a. leucanthus Waldst. 
et Kit. 
1796. spinosus Lam. 
180. purpureus Scop. 
180a. austriacus L. 
181. supinus Jacq. 
182. capitatus Jacq. 
183. polytrichus Bieb. 
184. biflorus L’ Hérit. 
185. ADENOCA’RPUS in- 
termédius Dec. 
Ono’NIs fruticosa 
L. 
to 189. Amo’RPHA 
Es 
fruticosa LD. 
fruticosa Lewiszi 
Lodd. Cat. 
(f.) glabra Desf. 
to 199. Ropi’nz4 L. 
Psetid-Acacia L. 
MM 2 


170. 


186. 
187. 


187. 
188. 


189. 
190. 
190. 
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. Psetid-Acacia um- 
braculifera Dec. 

. Pseud-Acacia tor- 
tudsa Dec. 

. Psetid-Acacia so- 
phorefolia Lodd. 
Cat. 

. Psetid-Acacia ma- 

crophylla Lo. C. 

Psetid-Acacia mi- 

crophylla Lo. C. 

196. (P.) viscosa Vent. 

197. hispida L. 

198. hispidardsea Pursh. 

199. hisp. macrophylla 

Dec. 
200. to 206. CARAGA NA 
Lam. 

200. arboréscens Lam. 

201. (a.) Altagana Poir. 

202. frutéscens Dec. 

203. pygme a Dec. 

204. spinosa Dec. 

205. tragacanthoides 

Poir. 

206. Chamldgu Lam. 

207. HaLiImopE/NDRON 

argénteum Dec. 

208. CaLo’PHACA wol- 

garica Fisch. 

209. and 210. CoLu TEA 

R. Br. 

209. arboréscens L. 

210. (a.) cruénta Ait. 

211. Coronr'Lua E’me- 

rus L. 
212. and 213. WisTa’‘RLA4 
Nutt. 

212. frutéscens Dec. 

213. chinénsis Dec. 

214. to 218. GLEpi’T- 

scHi” L. 

214. triacanthos L. 

215. sinénsis Lam: 

216. sinénsis purpurea 

Hort. 

216a. inérmis Audibert. 

217. (s.) ferox Desf. 

218. caspica Desf: 

219. GymMNo’/CLADUS 

canadénsis Lam. 

220. Cr’Rois Siliquas- 

trum LD. 


195. 


Rosacea. 


221. to 225. Amy’GDA 
Lus Yourn. 
221. nana ZL. 
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222. 
223. 
224. 


225. 
226. 


227. 
227, 


communis amara 
Dec. 

communis dflcis 
Dec. 

communis macro- 
carpa Ser. 

orientalis Att. 

Per’rsica vulgaris 
flore pleno Hort. 

to 227a, ARME- 
NI ACA Zourn. 

dasycarpa Pers. 


227a. (v.) sibirica Pers, 


228. 


228. 
229. 


230. 
231. 
231, 
232. 


to 230. Pru ‘Nus 
Tourn. 

spinosa flore pléno, 

doméstica myroba- 
lana LL. 

maritima Wangen- 
heim. 

to 249. CE/RASUS 
Juss. 

vulgaris flore pléno 
Hort. 

vulgaris foliis varie- 
gatis Hort, 


232a. vulgaris Mardscha. 


233. 


234. 
235. 


236. 


237, 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 


243. 
244, 
245. 


246. 
24:7, 
248. 
249, 


250. 
251. 


252. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255. 


(v.) semperflorens 
Dee. 

serrulata G, Don. 

Pseudo-Cérasus 
Tandl. 

Chameecérasus 
Lois. 

prostrata Ser. 

depréssa Ph. 

pygmee’a Lois. 

nigra Lois. 

japonica Lois. 

japonica miltiplex 
Ser. 

Mahaleb Mill. 

Padus Dec. 

Padus bractedsa 
Ser. 

virginiana Miche. 

lusitanica Lois. 


Laurocérasus Lois. 


Laurocérasus an- 
eustifolia Hort. 
and 251. Ke/RRIA 

japonica Dec. 
japonica flore® 

pléeno. 
to 264a. SPIRE A DL. 
opulifolia L. 
chameedrifolia Z. 
(c.) wlmifolia Scop. 
trilobata L. 
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256. hypericifolia Dec. 
257. corymbosa Raf. 
258. bélla Sims. 
259. salicifolia L. 
260. salicifolia panicu- 
lata Willd. 
261. tomentosa L. 
262. arizefolia Smzth. 
263. sorbifolia L. 
264, cuneifolia Wall. 
265. to 271. Ru'sus L. 
265. laciniatus W. 
266, spectabilis Ph. 
267. fruticosus pompo- 
nius Ser. 
fruticosus féliis va- 
riegatis, 
fruticosus leuco- 
carpus Ser. 
270. odoratus L. 
271. nutkanus Moe. 
272. Porentr'11a fruti- 
cosa L. 
273. to 284. Rosa 
Tourn. 
273. férox Lawr. 
274. bracteata Wendl. 
275. cinnamomea Bes. 
276. sulphurea Ait. 
277. spinosissima L. 
278. damascéna Mill, 
279. centifolia Lin. 
280. villosa L. 
281. rubiginosa L. 
282. canina L. 
283. indica L. 
284. arvénsis semper- 
virens L. 
284a. rubifolia R. Br. 
285. to 339a. CRATE GUS 
Tandl. 
coccinea L. 
coccinea corallina. 
coccinea indentata. 
coccinea maxima 
Lodd. 
glandulosa W. 
glandulosa subvil- 
losa. 
punctata rubra 
Pursh. 
punctata rubra 
stricta Hort. 
punctata aurea 
Pursh. 
294. pyrifolia Ait. 
295. macracantha Lodd. 
296. Crus-galli spléndens 


Dec. 


268. 


269. 


285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 


289. 
290. 


291. 
292. 


293. 


297. Crfs-galli pyra- 
canthifolia Dec. 
298. Crus-galli salicifolia 
Dec. 
299. (C.) ovalifolia Horn. 
300. (C.) prunifolia Bose, 
301. nigra Waldst. et Kit. 
302. purpurea Bose. 
303. purpurea altaica 
Arb. Brit. 
Douglasi# Lindl. 
flava Ait. 
(f.) lobata Bose. 
trilobata Lodd. 
apiifolia Miche. 
apiifol. minor Hort. 
cordata Mill. 
spathulata Elliot. 
Azarolus maroccana 
Pers. 
Aronia Bose. 
orientalis Bose. 
orientalis sangui- 
nea Hort. 
tanacetifolia Pers, 
tanacetifolia glabra 
Lodd. 
tanacetifolia Cels- 
tana Dum, 
heterophylla 
Flugge. 
Oxyacantha obtu- 
sata Dec. 
320a. Oxyacantha quer- 
cifolia Booth. 
321. Oxyacantha laci- 
niata Hort. 
322. Oxyacantha erio- 
carpa Lindl. 
323. Oxyacantha Oliver- 
tana. 
324, Oxyacantha mela- 
nocarpa. 
325. Oxyacantha atrea 
FHHort. 
326. Oxyacantha milti- 
plex Hort. 
327. Oxyacantha rosea 
Fort. 
328. Oxyacantha puni- 
cea Lodd. 
329. Oxyacantha puni- 
cea fl. pl. Hort. 
330. Oxyacantha foliis 
argénteis Hort. 
331. Oxyacantha stricta 
Lodd. 
332. Oxyacantha reginze 
Hort. 


304. 
305. 
306. 
307. 
308. 
309. 
310. 
311. 
312. 


313. 
314. 
815. 


316. 
317, 


318 
319. 


320. 


—s 


iv - 
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333. Oxyacantha pre*- 
cox Hort. 

334. Oxyacantha moné- 
gyna Hort. 

335. Oxyacantha apétala 
Lodd, 

336. parvifolia Ait. 

337. fasca Jacq. 

338. mexicana Moc. et 
Sesse. 

339. Pyracantha Pers. 

339a. Pyracantha crenu- 

lata Hort. 
to 348. CoToNE- 
A'sTER Med. 

340. vulgaris Lindl. 

341. (vulg.) tomentosa 
Lindl. 

342. (v.) laxiflora Jacq. 

343. frigida Wall. 

344, (f.) affinis Lindl. 

345. acuminata Lindl. 

346. Nummularia Lindl, 

347. rotundifolia Wail, 

348, (rot.) microphylla 
Wall. 


340. 


349. to 353. AMELA’N- 
CHIER Med. 
349. (vul.) Botryapium 
Dee. 
350. (v.) sanguinea Dec. 
351. (v.) ovalis Dec. 
352. (v.) flérida Lindl. 
353. (v.) flérida parvi- 
folia Hort. 
354, 355. [z/sPitus 
Lindl. 
354. germanica L. 
355. Smith Dec. 
356. to 386. Py Rus 
Lindl. 
communis fol. va- 
riegatis Hort. 
357. nivalis L. 
358. (c.) salicifolia L. 
359. (c.) amygdaliférmis 
Vil. 


356. 


360. sinénsis Lindl. 

361. bollwylleriana Dec. 

362. variolésa Wall. 

363. (M.) prunifolia W. 

364. (1Z.) baccata L. 

365. coronaria L. 

366. spectabilis Ait. 

367, Aria Hhrh. 

368. (Aria) intermédia 

- Ehrh 

369. (A.) intermedia la- 

tifolia Dec. 


370. (A.) vestita Wall. 

371. torminalis Hhrh. 

372. rivularis Doug. 

373. pinnatifida Khrh. 

374, aucuparia Gerin. 

375. americana Dec. 

376. Sorbus Gertn. 

377. lanuginosa Dec. 

378. spuria Dec. 

379. spu. pendula Hort. 

380. arbutifolia L. 

381. arbutifolia serdtina 
Lindl, 

(arbut.) floribanda 
Lindl, 

383. (a.) depréssa Lindl. 

384. pubens Lindl. 

385. grandifolia Lind). 

386. Chamzeméspilus 
Lindl, 

to 390. CYDO'NIA 
Tourn. 

vulgaris pyriformis 
Hort. 

388. sinénsis Thouin. 

389. japonica Pers. 

390. japonica flore albo 

Hort. 


382. 


387. 
387. 


Calycanthdcee. 


391. CaLyca’NTHUS fl6- 
ridus L. 

392. and 393. CHIMON- 
A/NTHUS fragrans 
Lindl. 

393. fragrans luteus 
Hort. 


Tamaricacee. 


394, Ta’MARIx gallica 
L 


395. Myrica RIA ger- 
manica Desv. 


Philadelphacee. » 


to 403a. PHILA- 
DE’LPHUS L. 
coronarius ZL. 
coronarius flore 
pleno Lodd. 
coronarius variega- 
tus Lodd. 
verrucosus Schrad. 
400. (v.) latifolius Schr. 
401. laxus Schrad. 
402. (1ax.) grandiflorus 
Willd. 
hirsutus Nutt. 
MM 4 


396. 


396. 
397. 


398. 


399. 


403. 


“412, 
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403a. Gordonianus Lind. 

4036. speciosus Wall. 

404. DEu‘rzr4 scabra 
Thunb. 


Grossuldcee. 


405. to 430. RrBes L. 
405. setosum Lindl, 
406. triflorum W. 
407. (t.) niveum Lind), 
408. (t.) Cynésbati L. 
409. (t.) divaricatum 
Dougl. 
speciosum Pursh. 
Diacantha L. fil. 
lactstre Poir. 
rubrum variegatum 
Dec. 
414. (r.) alpinum LD. 
415. (r.) petre’um Wulf, 
416. (rub.) multiflorum 
Kit. 

417, punctatum FR. et P. 
417a, nigrum bacca vi- 
ride Hort. 

418. nigrum foliis varie- 

gatis Vilmorin, 
419. (n.) triste Pall. 
420. (nigrum) fléridum 
TL? Heérit. 
421. (n.) fléridum gran- 
diflorum Hort. 
céreum Dougl, 
sanguineum Pursh. 
sanguineum gluti-° 
nosum Benth, 
sanguineum malva- 
ceum Benth. 
sanguineum Aatro- 
rubens Horé, 
atireum pree‘cox 
Lindl, 
aireum serdtinum 
Lindl. 
429, (aar.) tenuiflorum 
Lindl. 
430, (aur.) flavum Coll, 


410. 
4.11. 


413. 


422. 
423. 
424. 


425, 
426. 
427, 
428. 


Escalloniaceze. 


431. J’TEA virginica L, 
Sazifragee. 
432, to 433a. HypRa’N- 
GEA EL. 
432. arboréscens L. 
433. nivea Miche. 


433a. quercifolia Bar- 
tram. 
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Aralidcee. 
434, and 434a, ARA‘LIA 
L 


434, spinosa L. 

434d. japonica. 

435. to 437. Hn/DERA 

Swartz. 

435. Helix vulgaris Dec. 

436. Hélix canariénsis 
Dec. 

437, Helix foliis argén- 
teis Lodd. 


Hamameliddacee. 


438. HAMAME LIS virgi- 
nica L. 

439. FoTHERGILLA alni- 
folia L. 


Corndcee. 


440. to 447, Co'RNuS L. 

440. alternifolia L. 

441. sanguinea L. 

442. sanguinea foliis va- 
riegatis. 

443. alba L. 

444, alba sibirica Lodd. 

445, (a.) stricta Lam. 

446. circinata L’ Hérit. 

447, mas L, 


Loranthacee. 


448. Vi'seum album L. 
449, AU’cUBA japdnica 
Thunb. 


Caprifoliacee. 

450. to 453. SamBu‘’cus 
Tourn. 

450. nigra DL. 

451. nigra leucocarpa 
Hort. 

452. nigra laciniata. 

453. racemosa L. 

454. to 461. Vipu’RNUM 
L 


454, Tinus L. 

455. Ttous lucida Att. 

4.56. Tinus stricta Hort. 

457. Lentago L. 

458. (L.) prunifolium DL. 

459. (cassinoides) levi- 
gatum Willd. 

460. dentatum L. 

461. O’pulus stérilis 
Dec. 
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462, DIERVI/‘LLA cana- 
dénsis Willd. 

463. to 472. Loni/cERA 
Desf. 

463. Periclymenum se- 
rotinum Ait. 

464. Periclymenum bél- 
gicum Hort. 

465. Periclymenum 

guercifolium Att. 

466. grata Ait. 

467. tatarica L. 

468, tatarica rubriflora 
Dec. 

469. pyrenaica L. 

470, alpigena L. 

471. ceertlea L. 

472, ibérica Bieb. 

473. to 475a. SYMPHO- 
rica‘RPos Dill. 

473. vulgaris Miche. 

474, vulgaris foliis varie- 
gatis Hort. 

4.75. racemosus Miche. 

475a. montanus Ard. 
Brit. 

4756. LEYCESTE’RIA 
formosa Wall. 


Rubidcee. 


476. CEPHALA’NTHUS 
occidentalis LZ. 


Composite. 


477. Ba’ceuaRis hali- 
mifolia L. 

478. and 479. ARTE- 
MI’SIA Cass. 

478. Abrétanum L. 

479, Abrétanum tobol- 
skianum Hort. 


Ericacee. 


480. to 485. Errca D. 
Don. 

480. Tétralix carnea 
Hort. 

481. Tétralix alba Hort. 
Eric. Wob. 

482. cinérea L. 

483. cinérea atropur- 
purea Lodd. 

484. cinérea alba Lodd, 

485. ciliaris L. 

486. and 487. GyPso- 

. CA’'LLIs Sal. 
486. vagans Sal. 
487, carnea D. Don. 


488. to 491, CaLLu'NA 
Sal. 

488. vulgaris deciimbens 
Dons Mill. 

489, vulgaris flore pléno 
Don's Mill. 

490, vulgaris foliis varie- 
gatis Don’s Mill. 

491, vulgaris coccinea 
Dons Mill. 

4.92, Cassa’NDRA caly- 
culata nana Sims. 

493. and 494. ZENO‘BIA 
D, Don. 

493. speciosa D, Don. 

494, speciosa pulveru- 
lénta Pursh. 

495, LEUCO/THOE spi- 
nulosa G.. Don. - 

496, and 497, DaBa‘cIA 
D. Don. 

496. polifolia D. Don. 

497. polif. fl. albo Swt. 

498, to 503. A’RBUTUS 
Camer. 

498. Unedo L. 

499. Unedo ruber Ait. 

500. Unedo plénus Az. 

501. hybrida Ker. 

502. Andrachne L. 

503. procéra Douglas. 

504. ARCTOSTA’PHYLOS 
Uva-irsi Spreng. 

505. PERNE’TTY4A mu- 
cronata Gaud. 

506, GAULTHE‘RI4 
Shallon Pursh. 

507. Cie vTHRA alnifolia 


508. to 516. RHopo- 
DE'NDRON L. 

508. ponticumL . 

508a. pénticum Smithz 
Swt. 

508. ponticum azaleo- 
ides Hort. 

509. maximum L. 

509a. (m.) purpureum 
G. Don. 

510. catawbiénse Miche. 

511. punctatum Andr. 

512. ferrugineum L. 

512a. (f.) hirsutum LZ. 

512. datricum L. 

513. flavum G. Don. 

514, nudiflorum cocci- 
neum D. Don. 


515. visedsum Torr. 


516. Rhodora G. Don. 
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517. and 518. Ka’~Mz1a4 
L 


517. latifolia LZ, 
518. glatca Att. 
519. Menzix‘sz4 globu- 
laris Salisb. 
520. AZA‘LEA procim- 
bens ZL. 
521. Le’puM palastre L. 
521a. to 525. Vacci’NI- 
um L. 
521a. Myrtillus LZ. 
5216. ceespitosum Miche. 
522. resinosum Ait. 
523. Arctostaphylos L. 
523. (A?.) padifolium 
Sm. 
Vitis idea L. 
ovatum Pursh. 
Oxyco’ccus ma- 
crocarpus Pursh 


524, 
525. 
526. 


Halesiacesze. 

and 528. Hae'sz4 
Ellis. 

tetraptera Z. 

diptera Z. 


527. 


527. 
528. 


Ebendcee. 


and 530. Dtos- 
FY Ros ZL. 

Lotus L. 

virginiana L. 


529. 


529. 
530. 


Oledcee. 


and 532. Licu’s- 
TRUM Tourn. 
vulgare Trag. 
vulgare leucocar- 
pum Hort. 
to 534c. PHIL- 
LY’REA Tourn. 
533. angustifolia L. 
533a. angustifolia lan- 
ceolata Ait. 
5336. angustifolia bra- 
chiata Ait. 
533c. (média) digustrifo- 
lia Ait. 
534. (m.) latifolia L. 
534a. (m.) levis Ait. 
5346. (m.) obliqua Ait. 
534c. (m.) spindsa Mill. 
535. CHIONA’NTHUS Vir- 
ginica L. 
536. to 542. SyRi'NGAL. 
536. vulgaris L. 
* 537. vulgaris alba Hort. 


531. 


531. 
932. 


533. 


538. Josikzea Jacq. 
539. pérsica L.: 
540. pérsica alba Lodd., 
Cat. 
pérsica laciniata 
Lodd. Cat. 
rothomagénsis Re- 
nault. 
FonTaneE'sl4 phil- 
lyredides Labill. 
543a. to 558. FRa’xt- 
Nus TYourn. 
543a. excélsior L. 
544, excélsior adrea 
Willd. 
545. excélsior crispa 
Fort. 
546. excélsior verrucésa 
Desf. 
54:7, excélsior nana 
Todd. Cat. 
548. (e. ) heterophylla 
Vahl. 


541. 
042, 
543. 


549. (e. ) parvifolia Willd, 
549a. (e.p.) egal 
Will 


550. 
551. 


lentiseifslia Desf. 

Jentiscifolia pén- 
dula Hort. 

(americana) pubés- 
cens Walt. 

(a.) sambucifolia 
Vahl. 

(a.) quadrangulita 
Miche. 

(a.) juglandifolia 
Lam. 

556. (a.) epiptera Vahl. 

557. (a.) ovata Bose. 

558. (a.) pannosa Vent. 
et Bosc. 

and 560. O’RNUS 
Pers. 

europea Pers. 

rotundifolia Pers. 

to 563. JASMI‘NUM 
Forskoel, 

fruticans L. 

himile Z. 

officinale L. 


Apocynacee. 
564. and 565. Vinca L. 
564, major L. 

565. minor ZL. 


552. 
053. 
554. 
555. 


559. 


559. 
560. 
561. 


561. 
562. 
563. 


Asclepiadacee. 
566. PERI’PLOCA grze‘ca 
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Bignoniacez. 


567. CATA'LPA syringe- 
folia Sims. 


Solanaceae. 
568. and 568a. Ly’cium 
1G; 


568. (e.) barbarum ZL. 
568a. (e.) ruthénicum 
Murr. 


Chenopodiaceae. 


569. ATRIPLEX portu- 
lacdides L. 


Lauracee. 


570. to 571. Lau’rus 
Plin. 

570. nobilis Z, 

570a. nobilis salicifolia 
Swe. 

5706. Sdssafras L. 

571. Benzoin L. 


Thymelacee. 


072. to 576a. Da’PHNE 
Th. 

572. Mezereum L. 

573. Mezéereum flore 
albo Hort. 

574. Mezéreum autum- 
nale Hort, 

575. pontica L, 

576. Cneorum ZL, 

576a. Auckland: Hort. 

577. Di’Rca palistris L. 


Santalaceze. 


578. Ny’ss4_ biflora 
Michx. 


Eleagnacee. 


579. and 580. Euma’c- 
Nus Yourn. 
579. horténsis Bieb. 
580. horténsis angusti- 
folia Bieb. 
and 582. Hippo’- 
PHAE LL 
Rhamnoides LZ 
salicifolia D. Don. 
and 584. SHEP- 
HE/RDIA Nutt. 
argéntea Nutt. 
canadénsis Nutt. 


581. 


581. 
582. 
583. 


583. 
584, 
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Aristolochidcee. 


585. ARISTOLO CHIA 

sipho L’ Hérit. 
Euphorbiacese. 

586. to 588. Bu’xus 
Tourn. 

586. sempervirens arbo- 
réscens MMi. Dic. 

587. sempervirens arbo- 
réscens margina- 
ta Hort. 

588. sempervirens myr- 
tifolia Lam. 

588a. balearica Willd. 


Urticdcee. 


to 591. Mo‘Rus 
Tourn. 
589. nigra Poir. 
590. alba L, 
591. alba Morrettidna 
Hort. 

592. BRoUSSONE TIA pa- 
pyrifera Vent. 
Maciu ’r4 auran- 

tiaca Nutt. 
5938a. Frcus Carica. 
594. Bory Jigistrina 
Willd, 


589. 


593. 


Ulmacee. 


to 614, U’'Lmus L. 
campéstris L. 
campéstris alba 
Masters. 
campéstris acutifo- 
lia Masters. 
campéstris stricta 
Hort. Dur. 
campéstris virens 
Hort. 
campéstris vimina- 
lis Masters. 
suberosa vulgaris 
Hort. 
suberosa foliis va- 
riegatis Lod. Cat. 
suberosa alba Hort. 
montana Bauh. 
montana rugosa 
Masters. 
montana major 
Masters. 
montana minor 
Masters. 
montana péndula 
Hort. 


595. 
595. 
596. 
597. 
598. 
599. 
600. 
601. 
602. 
603. 
604. 
605. 
606. 
607. 


608. 
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609. montana fastigiata 
Hort. 

610. montana crispa 
Hort. 

611. glabra vegeta Hort. 

612. glabra major Hort, 

613. glabra péndula. 

614. americana L. 

615. Pua’nERA Richardz 
Michx. 

615a. to 618. Cr’LTIS 
Tourn. 

615a. caucasica Willd. 

616. occidentalis L. 

617. occidentalis cor- 
data Willd. 

618. crassifolia Lam. 


Juglandacee. 


619. to 621. JU‘GLANS 
L. 

regia L. 

nigra L. 

cinérea L. 

to 624. CARYA 
Nutt. 

amara Nutt. 

623. alba Nutt. 

624. porcina Nutt. 

624a, PTEROCA‘RYA 

caucasica Kunth. 


619. 
620. 
621. 
622. 


622. 


Salicdcee. 


to 655. Sa Lix L. | 
purpurea mas L. 
purpurea fem. L. 
helix mas L. 
helix fem. L. 
Lambertiana Sm. 
Woollgariana Bor. 
Forbyana Sm. 
triandra mas L. 
triandra fem. L. 
pentandra L. 
Meyeriana Willd. 
babylonica fem. L. 
babylonica crispa 
Fort. 
decipiens mas 
Hoffm. 
decipiens fem. 
Hoff. 
fragilis mas. L. 
fragilis fem. L. 
Russellidna mas 
Sm. 
Russellidna fem. 
Sm. 
alba L. 


625. 
625. 
626. 
627. 
628. 
629. 
630. 
631. 
632. 
633. 
634. 
635. 
636. 
637. 


638. 
639. 
640. 
641. 
642. 
643. 
644. 


645. alba cerilea Hort. 

646. vitellina mas L. 

647. vitellina fem. L. 

648. nigra Mihlenb. 

649. acuminata Sm. 

650. Pontederana Willd. 

651. cinérea L. 

652. aurita L. 

653. caprea L. 

654. nigricans Sm. 

655. datrina Sm. 

656. to 667. Po’PULUS 
Tourn. 

656. alba L. 

657, trémula péndula 
Hort. 

658. gre’ca Ait. 

659. nigra L. 

660. nigra salicifolia 
Hort. 

661. monilifera mas Ait. 

662. monilifera fem. Azé. 

663. monilifera Lindley- 
ana Booth. 

664. fastigiata mas. 

665. heterophylla LZ. 

666. balsamifera L. 

667. candicans Aié. 


Betuldcee. 


to 6786. A’LNUS 
Tourn. 
668. glutindsa Gerin. 
669. glutinosa laciniata 
Willd. 
glutinosa quercifo- 
lia Willd. 
glutindsa oxyacan- 
'  theefolia Horé. 
672. oblongata Willd. 
673. oblongata foliis el- 
lipticis Ait. 
674. incana Willd. 
675. incana laciniata 
Lodd. Cat. 
676. serrulata Willd. 
677. cordifolia Lodd. 
678. viridis Dec. 
678a. barbata C. A. 
Meyer. 
6780. subcordata C. A. 
Meyer. 
679. to 689. BE’'TULA 
Tourn. 
679. alba L. 
680. alba péndula Sm. 
681. alba péntica Hort. 
682. alba urticifolia 
Hort. 


668. 


670, 
671. 
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683. pumila L. 

684. nana L. 

685. populifolia Ait, 

686. populifolia laciniata 
Fort. 

687. papyracea Ait. 

688. nigra L. 

689. lénta L. 


Corylacee, or Cupu- 
lifere. 
689a. to 715. QuE’RCUS 
L 


689a. pedunculata 
Willd. 
690. pedunculata fastigi- 
ata Arb. Brit. 
pedunculata hete- 
rophylla Hort. 
pedunculata foliis 
variegatis Lod. C. 

693. pedunculata pur- 

purea Hort. 

694. sessiliflora Sal. 

695. pyrenaica Willd. 

696. E’sculus L. 

697. Cérris L. 

698. Cérris variegata 
Lodd. Cat. 

Cérris austriaca 
Hort. 

Cerris fulhaménsis 
Hort. 

701. Cérris Lucombeana. 

702. At’gilops L. 

703. Az’zilops péndula 

Hort. 

704. alba L. 

705. macrocarpa Willd. 

706. Prinus L. 

707. rubra L. 

708. coccinea Willd. 

709. palastris Willd. 

710. Phéllos L. 

mal. Plex JG. 

712. gramuntia LD. 

713. coccifera L. 

714, Suber L. 

715. Tarner? Willd. 

716.to 721. Faeus L. 

716. sylvatica L. 

717. sylvatica purpurea 
Ait. 

sylvatica foliis va- 
riegatis Lod. C. 

sylvatica hetero- 
phylla. 

sylvatica cristata 
odd. Cat. 


691. 


692. 


699. 
700. 


718. 
719. 


720. 


721. sylvatica péndula 
Lodd, Cat. 

to 724. CAaSTA NEA 
Tourn. 

vésca Gerin. 

vésca asplenifolia 
Lodd. Cat. 

vésca variegata 
Hort. 

and 726. Ca’RPINUS 
L 


722. 


722. 
723. 


724, 
725. 


Bétulus L. 

(B.) americana 
Miche. 

and 728. O’sTRYA 
Willd. 

727. vulgaris Willd. 

728. (v.) virginica Willd, 

728a. to 732. Co RYLUS 

L. 

728a. Avellana L. 

729. Avellana hetero- 
phylla Hort. 

Avellana purpurea 
Hort. 

Colarna L. 

rostrata Ait. 


725. 
726. 


727. 


730. 


731. 
(32. 
Garryacez. 


Ga’RRY4 elliptica 
Doug. : 


733. 


Platandcee. 


734. to 735, PLA’TANUS 


orientalis L. 
occidentalis L. 


734. 
735. 


Balsamacee. 


and 737. LiquI- 
DAMBAR L. 

736. Styraciflua L. 

737. imbérbe Willd. 


Myricacee. 


738. Myrrca Gale L. 
739. Compto NZ4 asple- 
nifolia Banks. 


736. 


Gnetdcee. 


E’PpuEpDRA dista- 
chya L. 


Taxacee. 


741. to 743. Ta’xus L. 
741. baccata L. 

742. b. fastigiata Hort. 

743. (b.) canadensis W. 


740. 
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744, and 745. Sauis- 
BU RIA, 

744. adiantifolia mas Sm. 

745, adiantifoliafem. Sm. 


Conifere, or Pi- 
nace. 


746. to '756a. Pinus L. 

746. sylvéstris L. 

746a. sylvéstris horizon- 
talis Hort. 

7466, sylvéstris uncinata 
Don of Forfar. 

747. (s.) pumilio Henke. 

748, pumilio Mighus 
Hort. 

749. inops Ait. 

750. Laricio Poir. 

751. (L.) austriaca Hoss. 

752, (L.) Pallasidna 
Lamb. 

753. Pinaster Ait. 

753a. Pinaster mariti- 
mus Hort. 

754. Pinea L. 

754a. halepénsis Ait. 

7546. britia Ten. 

754c. Sabinidna Doug. 

754d. insignis Doug. 

754e. Liaveana Otto. 

755. Cémbra Li. 

756. Strobus LZ. 

756a. (S.) excélsa Wal- 

lich. 
to 762. AxBizs D. 
Don. 

757. excélsa Dec. 

758. excélsa Clanbrasi- 
lidna Hort. 

759. alba Miche. 

760. nigra Ait. 

761. Smithzana Wall. 

761a. Douglas Lindl. 

762. canadénsis L. 

763. to '764a. Pr’cea D. ~ 
Don. 

763. pectinata. 

763a. Pichta. 

7636. cephalonica Ard. 
Brit. 

763c. Pinsapo Arb. Brit. 

764. balsamea L. 

764a. religiosa H. et K. 

765. to 765a. DARIx 
Tourn. 

765. europea Dec. 

765a. e. sibirica Hort. 

766. and 766a. CEDRUS 
Barrel. 


757. 
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766. Libani Barr, 

766a. Deodara Roxb. 

7666. ARAUCA‘RIA im- 
bricata Pav. 

767. to 769. Tuuya L. 

767. occidentalis L. 

768. orientalis L. 

769. orientalis tatarica 
Hort. 

770. to '7'72c. CUPRE’s- 
sus L. 

770. sempervirens L. 

771. sempervirens hori- 
zontalis Mil. Dic. 

772. thyoides L. 

772a. torulosa Lamb. 

7726. expansa Audibert. 

772c. Tournefortz Aud. 

773. and 774. Taxo pi- 
um Rich. 

773. distichum Rich. 

774. distichum sinénse 
péndulum Hort. 
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775. to 785. JUNIPERUS 
ZL 


775. communis L. 

776. c. suécica Mart. 

777. c. nana Willd. 

778. virginiana L, 

779. Sabina L. 

780. Sabina ¢amarisci- 
folia Ait. 

781. S. foliis variegatis 
Mart. 

782. S. prostrata Hort. 

783. pheenicea L. 

783a. (p.) lycia L. 

7836. excélsa Willd. 

784, recirva Ham. 

785. chinénsis L. 


Empetracee. 
786. E’MPETRUM nigrum 


787. Goes alba D. 
Don. 


Smildcee. 


788. to 794, Smr’Lax L. 

788. aspera L. 

789. excélsa L. 

790. Sarsaparilla L. 

791. rotundifolia ZL. 

792. tamnoides L. 

793. caduca L, 

794. virginiana Mill, 
Lilidcee. 

795. to 797. Ru’scus L. 

795. aculeatus L. 

796 (hypophyllum) Hy- 
pogléssum L. 

797. racemosus L,. 

798. to 802. Yu'cca L. 

798. gloridsa L. 

799, stricta Sims. 

800. recurvifolia Salish. 

801. flaccida Haw. 

802. crenulata Hort. 


The supplementary species added since the list was first made out, and 


which have letters after the numbers, amount to 111, which makes the total 
number of species and varieties contained in the Arboretum 913 ; or, with the 
addition of the 100 sorts of roses planted in the belt, 1013. 


II. HISTORY AND PROPOSED MANAGEMENT. 


IN giving a brief outline of the history of the formation of the Derby Arbore- 
tum, and of the manner in which I think it ought to be managed afterwards, 
I shall first notice the object in view in forming the garden, its situation, and 
the instructions on which I proceeded in forming the design ; next, my reasons 
for its main features ; and, thirdly, an outline of what I propose should be its 
future management. 


THE OBJECT IN VIEW, SITUATION, AND INSTRUCTIONS. 


The subject to be created is a public garden of recreation for the general 
population of the town of Derby. It is to be formed on a certain piece of 
ground, the property of Joseph Strutt, Esq., and completed at his expense ; 
afterwards, the whole is to be presented by that gentleman to the Corporation 
of Derby, on certain conditions, and to be kept up at their expense. 

The situation is in the outskirts of the town; the extent about 11 acres ; 
the form long, narrow, and irregular, as shown by the plan, jig. 52.; the 
surface is flat, apparently level, but with a very gentle inclination from the 
north-east to the south-west ; and the soil is loamy, on a gravelly or loamy 
subsoil. The situation is open, but not much exposed to high winds ; water 
is to be found at the usual depth to which wells are dug, and there is one 
small pond which is never dry at any period of the year. Every part of the 
ground admits of drainage ; but all the drains must terminate at the south- 
east corner, where alone the water can escape. The soil is particularly well 
adapted for the growth of trees, as is evident from the belt which surrounds 
great part of the grounds, and which was planted some years ago by Mr. 
Strutt. The most important feature in this piece of ground, with reference to 
its adaptation for a garden of recreation, is, that there is no distant prospect, 
or view beyond the grounds, worthy of being taken into consideration in laying 
them out ; or at least none that may not, in a very few years, be shut out by 
the buildings of the town, which are increasing fast on every side. 
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The instructions given to me by Mr. Strutt respecting laying out this piece 
of ground were, that the garden was intended to be one of recreation for the 
inhabitants of Derby and the neighbourhood, and for all other persons who 
chose to come and see it ; that it should be open two days in the week, and 
that one of these days should be Sunday, during proper hours ; and that on 
other days a small sum should be required from persons entering the garden ; 
or yearly admissions should be granted for certain moderate sums. That the 
gardens should be so laid out and arranged as not to be expensive to keep 
up ; that a flower-garden and cottage, with the plantations already existing, 
should, if possible, be preserved ; that a tool-house covered with ivy should 
also be preserved ; that two lodges with gates, at the two extremities, should 
be built ; and that each lodge should have a room, to be considered as a 
public room, into which strangers might go and sit down, taking their own 
refreshments with them, without any charge being made by the occupant of 
the lodge, unless some assistance, such as hot water, plates, knives and forks, 
&c., were required, in which case a small voluntary gratuity might be given. 
That there should be proper yards and conveniences at each lodge for the use 
of the public, apart from those to be exclusively used by the occupant of the 
lodge. That there should be open spaces in two or more parts of the garden, 
in which large tents might be pitched, a band of music placed, dancing carried 
on, &c. That certain vases and pedestals now in the flower-garden, and also 
certain others in Mr. Strutt’s garden in Derby, should be retained or in- 
troduced ; and, finally, that some directions should be left for the management 
of the garden. 


REASONS FOR THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE PLAN. 


In endeavouring to accommodate the design submitted to Mr. Strutt to his 
instructions and to the situation, the first point determined on was, that the 
whole interest of the garden should be contained within itself. The mode of 
doing this was next to be considered; when it appeared’ that a general 
botanic garden would be too expensive, both to create and to keep up ; that a 
mere composition of trees and shrubs with turf, in the manner of a common 
pleasure-ground, would become insipid after being seen two or three times ; 
and, in short, that the most suitable kind of public garden, for all the circum- 
stances included in the above data, was an arboretum, or collection of trees 
and shrubs, foreign and indigenous, which would endure the open air in the. 
climate of Derby, with the names placed to each. Such a collection will 
have all the ordinary beauties of a pleasure-ground viewed as a whole ; and 
yet, from no tree or shrub occurring twice in the whole collection, and from 
the name of every tree and shrub being placed against it, an inducement is 
held out for those who walk in the garden to take an interest in the name 
and history of each species, its uses in this country or in other countries, its 
appearance at different seasons of the year, and the various associations 
connected with it. 

A similar interest might, no doubt, have been created by a collection of 
herbaceous plants ; but this collection, to be effective in such a space of 
ground, must have amounted to at least 5000 species ; and to form such a 
collection, and keep it up, would have been much more expensive than forming 
the most complete collection of trees and shrubs that can at present be made 
in Britain. It is further to be observed respecting a collection of herbaceous 
plants, that it would have presented no beauty or interest whatever during the 
winter season ; whereas, among trees and shrubs, there are all the evergreen 
kinds, which are more beautiful in winter than in summer ; while the deciduous 
kinds, at that season, show an endless variety in the ramification of their 
branches and spray, the colour of their bark, and the colour and form of their 
buds. Add also, that trees and shrubs, and especially evergreens, give shelter 
and encouragement to singing birds, to which herbaceous plants offer little or 
no shelter or food. 

There are yet other arguments in favour of trees and shrubs for a garden of 
recreation, which are worth notice. Herbaceous plants are lew, small, and 
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to have any effect must be numerous ; while, to acquire their names, and look 
into their beauties, persons walking in the garden must stand still, and stoop 
down, which, when repeated several times, would soon, instead of a recreation, 
become very fatiguing. Now trees and shrubs are large objects, and there 
is scarcely one of them the beauty of which may not be seen and enjoyed by 
the spectator while he is walking past it, and without standing still at all. 
A herbaceous plant is chiefly interesting for its flowers, and the form of its 
foliage, in which in general there is little change of colour ; but, to these two 
sources of interest, trees and shrubs add the opening buds in spring, the colour 
of the unexpanded foliage immediately after it has burst from the bud, the 
fine green tinged with some other colour which the first leaves assume 
when they are fully expanded, and which continues more or less till the 
middle of June ; the intensely deep green of summer, which continues till the 
end of July ; the first changes of autumn to red or yellow, which commence in 
August ; and the dying off of all the different shades of red, crimson, 
yellow, orange, brown, and purple, which continues taking place till Christmas ; 
while some deciduous trees, such as the beech and hornbeam, the common 
oak in certain soils kept moist, and the Quércus Tadzin in all soils and 
situations, retain their leaves, after they have become brown, till the following 
May. There are also, in deciduous trees, the colour and bloom of the young 
shoots of the current year; the different colour which the bark of these 
shoots in many cases assumes the year following (Salix decipiens, for example) ; 
and the colour and texture of the older shoots, and of the branches and trunk. 
In addition to these sources of interest, there is a very great beauty in trees, 
which, from the improper planting of artificial plantations, is often overlooked, 
or rather concealed ; and that is, the ramification of the main surface roots 
at the point where they join the trunk. In general, trees are planted so deep 
that this ramification never appears above the surface, and the trunk of the 
tree seems fixed in the ground like a post which had been driven into it ; an 
appearance as contrary to truth and nature, and also to the health of the tree, 
as the shaft of a column without a base or a capital would, if employed in a 
building, be to architectural taste. To prevent this monstrous and unnatural 
appearance from occurring in the Derby Arboretum, I have directed all the trees 
to be planted on little hills, the width of the base being three times the 
height of the hill, so that the junction of the main roots with the base of the 
trunk will appear above ground. 

Much more might be said to justify the preference which I have given to an 
arboretum over every other kind of arrangement for the Derby Garden, but I 
consider any farther remarks on the subject unnecessary. 

A glance at the plan, fig. 52. in p. 522., will show that: I have provided as 
great an extent of gravel walk as the space would admit of; the total length, 
including the walk round the flower-garden, exceeding a mile. There is a 
straight broad walk in the centre, as a main feature from the principal entrance ; 
an intersecting broad and straight walk to form a centre to the garden, and to 
‘constitute a point of radiation to all the other walks; and there is a winding 
walk surrounding the whole. As a straight walk without a terminating object 
is felt to be deficient in meaning, a statue on a pedestal is proposed for the 
radiating centre 2 in fig. 52. ; a pedestal, with a vase, urn, or other object, for 
the second circle in the straight walk fig. 52. 4; while the pavilions jig. 54. 
form terminating objects to the broad cross walk. 

As a terminal object gives meaning to a straight walk leading to it, so it is 
only by creating artificial obstructions that meaning can be given to a winding 
walk over a flat surface. These obstructions may either be inequalities in the 
ground, or the occurrence of trees or shrubs in the line which the walk would 
otherwise have taken, so as to force it to bend out of that line. Both these 
resources have been employed in laying down the direction of the surrounding 
walk, though its deviation from a straight line has chiefly been made in con- 
formity with the varying position of the trees in the belt already existing. 
This belt, and also the trees in the flower-garden, and in other parts of the 
plan, which were there previously to commencing operations, and which are 
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One of the Pavilions forming the Terminations to the cross Walk. 
Style of James I 


left conformably to Mr. Strutt’s instructions, are shown in the plan jig. 55. 
p- 536. The point of junction of one walk with another is always noticeable 
in an artistical point of view, and affords an excuse for putting down sculptural 
or other ornamental objects at these points; we have therefore placed Mr. 
Strutt’s pedestals and vases in positions where, if they are kept properly 
supplied during summer with pots of flowers (the pot being placed in the 
inside of the vase so as not to be seen) they will form very ornamental objects ; 
and the names of the flowers being written conspicuously on a card, and tied 
round the narrow part of each vase, and the kinds of flowers changed at least 
once a week, they will be instructive as well as ornamental. The kinds of 
plants should be such as have conspicuous red or orange flowers, in order to 
contrast harmoniously with the masses of green foliage and grass with which 
they are surrounded. 

All the walks are drained by semicylindrical tiles laid on flat tiles in a line 
along the centre of the walk, and by cross drains from this line to the edges 
of the walk, communicating with gratings fixed in stone at regular distances. 
There is nearly a mile of drains, and there are 150 cast-iron gratings. The 
upper coating of gravel is of a good colour, brownish yellow ; and, as when 
kept in proper order by rolling it binds very hard and smooth, the walks will 
be of the most dry, comfortable, durable, and agreeable description. 

In order to disguise the boundaries of the ground, and to conceal the 
persons walking in the side walks from those in the centre walks, I have 
raised undulating mounds of soil, varying in height from 6 ft. to 10 ft., in the 
directions indicated by the lines in the plan fig. 52., and by the shadows in 
Jig. 55.; and these, even without the aid of the trees and shrubs which are 
planted on them, effectually answer the ends proposed.* Certain spaces on 
the lawn throughout the garden are left perfectly smooth and level, on which 
tents may be fixed, or parties may dance, &c. I should have made certain 
hollows and winding hollow valleys, as well as the hills and winding ridges ; 
but the retentive nature of the soil, the difficulty, or rather the absolute want, 


* A lithograph plan of the garden, on a larger scale, shows these mounds, 
and also the mode of planting the garden, much more correctly than the 
engraving fig. 55. It is sold by the curator, at the lodge, at 2s. 6d.; or, if 
sent post paid, 2s, 9d. 
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Design for a Statue and Stv re Seats for the radiating Centre of the Derby Arboretum. 


of drainage for.such hollows, as well as the very limited space, and the necessity 
of having a broad, straight, nearly level walk down the centre, rendered this 
impracticable. 3 

In moving the ground, care has been taken to preserve some of the old 
surface soil to form the new surface; and this new surface has also been drained 
where necessary, and every where rendered perfectly smooth and even, by 
raking and rolling, before sowing the grass seeds. 

The seats have been designed and placed, chiefly by Mr. Strutt himself, re- 
ference being had to the following rules :— To make choice of situations under 
the shade of trees already existing in the belts, or of situations where some 
kind of view or feature is obtained ; to place some in gravelled recesses along 
the sides of the walks, and others on the turf; some open to the sun for 
winter use ; but the most part looking to the east, west, or north, for summer 
use. Those seats which are placed in recesses ought to be 1 ft. back from 
the edge of the walk, in order that the feet of persons sitting on them may 
not be in the way of passers by; and the gravelled recess should extend 
6 in. beyond the seat behind and at each end, for the sake of distinctness, and 
‘to prevent any difficulty in weeding the gravel or mowing the grass. No seat 
should be put down, along the walks, in such a situation as to allow persons 
approaching it to see the back of the seat before they see the front of it ; and, 
hence, the seats should generally be placed in the concavities of the turns of 
walks rather than in the convexities of bends. No seat to be put down where 
there is not either a considerable space directly in front, or at an angle of 45°, or 
some other equal and large angle on each side. No seat to be put down where 
there will be any temptation to the persons sitting on it to strain the eye looking 
to the extreme right or left. None to be put down where more than one point 
of the boundary of the garden can be seen from the seat. None to be put down 
on the tops of the mounds, by which a person sitting would, at least before 
the trees and shrubs grow up, get a panoramic view of the entire garden, and 
thus defeat the main object of the mounds, and of the winding direction of 
the side walks. No seat to be put down, nor any device contrived, by which 
both the lodges can be seen at once from the same point of view; or even 
where one of the lodges and one of the pavilions can be seen from the 
same seat. Seats which are placed on the Jawn always to be backed by 
some of the trees or shrubs there, so that no person may ever come close up 
to a seat from behind ; or, if seats are placed in the open lawn without trees 
or shrubs near them on either side, then such seats must be made double, 
with a common back in the centre, or they may be benches without backs, or 
single seats, such as chairs or stools. All fixed seats, whether on the lawn or 
on gravel, to have foot-boards for the sake of aged persons and invalids. Round 
the central circle the seats should have stone backs, and a more architectural 
character than in any other part of the garden, as shown in fig. 56. 
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Style Elizabethan. 


Exterior View of the principal Entrance Lodge and Gates to the Derby Arboretum, 


The flower-garden with its covered seat, the cottage in it with its public 
tea-room, and the ivied tool-house formerly attached to Mr. Strutt’s kitchen- 
garden, are preserved ; and also a large weeping ash with seats beneath, the 
branches of which have been trained into a regular form by iron rings. 

In order to design the entrance lodges and gates, and the central statue, I 
called in the aid of Mr. E. B. Lamb, M.I.B.A., whose designs for the lodges 
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Interior View of the main Entrance to the Derby Arboretum. 
Style Elizabethan. 


and gates are shown in jigs. 57. to 60., and the ground plans of which are in 
accordance with Mr. Strutt’s instructions in regard to public rooms, yards, 
and other accommodations. Mr. Lamb also designed fig. 56.; and it may be 
proper to state that the suggestion of the pedestal and statue is entirely my 
own, and formed no part of my instructions ; and that: the idea may be either 
carried into execution or not, as the corporation, after they are in possession 
of the garden, may think fit. Ifa statue be not placed here, the design of the 
garden will not be complete without an obelisk, or some such object, in the 
centre of the circle. 

As my instructions were to preserve as much as possible the belt and the 
trees in the interior of the ground already existing, I considered it most con- 
venient to adopt the surrounding walk as a line of demarcation between the 
collection or arboretum in the interior of the grounds, and the miscellaneous 
assemblage in their circumference. Had the belt not existed, I should have 
extended the arboretum over the ground occupied by it, and thus have ob- 
tained room for a greater number of species, and a larger space for each indi- 
vidual tree and shrub. As things are, I have extended the belt in those 
places where it was wanting, and added to its interest by evergreen under- 
growths, such as rhododendron, kalmia, laurustinus, box, holly, and ma- 
honia ; by low trees, such as arbor vite, red cedar, and cypress; and by 
large trees, such as cedar of Lebanon, silver fir, hemlock spruce, and 
evergreen oak. I have also introduced a collection of 100 different kinds 
of roses, all named; and placed the genera U’lmus, Quércus, Populus, and 
Salix in the new part of the belt, in order to give more room in the interior. 

All the ground not covered by trees or shrubs I have directed to be laid down 
in grass to be kept closely mown; but round each tree and shrub forming the col- 
lection Ihave preserved a circular space, varying from 3 ft. to 5 ft. in diameter, 
which (with the hill in the centre, comprising one third of the width of the circle, 
and on which the plant is placed) is not sown with grass, but is always to be 
kept clear of weeds. The use of this circle and little hill is to prevent the grass 
from injuring the roots of the trees while young, and to admit of the larger roots 
showing themselves above the surface, where they ramify from the stem, as 
before mentioned. Some few of the shrubs which require peat soil, such as 
the heaths, have had that soil prepared for them ; and. the genera Cfstus and 
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East Lodge of the Derby Arboretum, showing the public Room. 
Tudor Style, time of Henry VII. 

Helianthemum, which are apt to damp off on a wet surface, are planted on a 
raised mass of dry rubbish, covered with stones, as shown at 40. in the 
plan jig. 52. p. 522. All the climbing plants throughout the collection have 
iron rods, with expanded umbrella-like tops, placed beside them; the lower 
end of the iron rod being leaded into a block of stone, and the stone set in 
mortar on brickwork, so that the upper surface of the stone appears 1 in. 
higher than the surrounding surface. This appearance of the stone above 
the surface is not only more architectural and artistical, but better adapted 
for the preservation of the iron at the point of its junction with the stone, 
than if the stone were buried in the soil. 

With respect to the annual expense of keeping up the garden, it will be 
evident to those who have seen it, or who understand this description, that 
it will chiefly consist in mowing the grass in the summer season. As the 
extent of grassy surface to be mown will be reduced by the space occupied 
by the walks, and by the circles of earth on which there is no grass (on 
which the trees and shrubs stand, or which those in the belt cover entirely), 
to about six acres, one man will be sufficient to mow and sweep up this 
extent of lawn during the whole summer; the daily space to mow being 
about half an acre, and the grass mown to be distributed over the naked 
circles on which the trees and shrubs stand. All the other work which 
will require to be done in the garden during summer, such as weeding 
the walks, rolling them, weeding the circles on which the trees and shrubs 
stand, picking off insects from the plants, watering the ground with lime 
water where worm-casts appear, wiping the seats every morning so as to 
remove the excrement of birds, or whatever leaves or other matters may drop 
from the branches of the trees over them, &c. &c., may be accomplished 
by a second labourer. The head gardener or curator may manage the flower- 
garden and the vases of flowers at the junctions of the walks, and see that 
the company who walk in the garden do not injure the plants, &c. 

During the winter season, or from December 1. to May 1., more than one 
labourer in addition to the head gardener will be unnecessary. The second 
labourer may at that season, therefore, be allowed to retain his house, and 
seek for labour elsewhere ; and the saving thus made, it is presumed, would 
be a contribution towards the purchase, from some of the Derby nurserymen 
or florists, of all the flowers or other plants that may become necessary to fill 
the vases from May till October. Unless some arrangement of this sort be made, 
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East Lodge of the Derby Arboretum, showing the Entrance Gates. 
Tudor Style, time of Henry VII. 


it will be impossible to do justice to the plan of exhibiting plants in the vases ; 
because the flower-garden, if made a source of supply, would be injured in 
appearance ; and to have a reserve garden, with a green-house or pit, would 
involve much more expense than hiring the plants from a nurseryman, and 
would be far from attaining the object in view so effectually. On the suppo- 
sition that there were fifty vases, there would then be fifty different kinds of 
named flowers or green-house plants in them every day during the summer ; 
and supposing that these kinds were changed once a week, and the same 
kind not repeated more than once in the same season, there would then have 
been upwards of 500 different kinds of handsome plants, with their names 
attached, exhibited to the public in the course of a single year. To give an 
idea of what these plants might be, I shall suppose them to consist of 200 
showy hardy and tender annuals, 100 dwarf dahlias, 100 choice herbaceous 
plants, 100 geraniums, 100 Australian plants, 50 heaths, and 50 miscellaneous 
green-house plants, including fuchsias, cacti, aloes, &c. Plants to this extent, - 
in the neighbourhood of London, would be lent for a week each at an average 
of ls. a pot, so that, for the season, the total expense might be 50/. Even half 
this sum would be productive of considerable effect and instruction. 

The plan of the Arboretum was made in May, 1839; and, being approved of 
by Mr. Strutt, as soon as the crop of hay was removed from the ground, in the 
July following, the work was commenced by Mr. Tomlinson, a contractor 
for ground work, who laid out the walks, made the drains, and raised the 
general masses of the mounds. The mounds were afterwards moulded 
into suitable shapes, and connected by concave sides and lateral ridges with 
the surrounding surface, under the direction of my assistant, Mr. Rauch, 
who also superintended the planting of all the trees and shrubs, and all 
the other details connected with the ground, till the completion of the 
whole in September, 1840. The trees and shrubs were supplied chiefly by 
Messrs. Whitley and Osborn, but partly also by Mr. Masters of Canterbury ; 
and the miscellaneous collection of roses was furnished by Mr. Rivers of Saw- 
bridgeworth ; the mistletoe was supplied by Mr. Godsall of Hereford ; and 
some species, which could not be procured in the nurseries, were obtained 
from the Horticultural Societys Garden. The lodges and pavilions were 
designed by Mr. Lamb, as already mentioned: the north, or main, lodge in 
the Elizabethan style; the east lodge in the Tudor style, and in that variety 
of this style which was prevalent in the time of Henry VII.; and the 
pavilions in the style of James I. They were all built by Mr. Thompson of 
Derby; and the gates to the north, or principal, lodge were cast from Mr. 
Lamb’s designs by Messrs. Marshall, Barber, and Co., of Derby. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE DERBY ARBORETUM, 


Supposing that the curator will occupy the north lodge, and that two la- 
bourers will occupy the other two cottages, I feel confident that these three 
persons will find no difficulty in keeping the entire garden in the very highest 
order at every period of the year. What I consider to be the highest order 
consists in the following particulars : — The walks should be at all times perfectly 
dry, smooth, firm, free from weeds, worm-casts, or other extraneous matters, 
and with the gravel of a good colour: the turf equal in thickness, free from all 
broad-leaved plants except clover, closely mown, smooth, firm, dry, and every- 
where without worm-casts, mole-hills, ant-hills, dead leaves of trees, bits of 
paper, or any other extraneous matter which may be blown about, or left on 
it by visiters : the flower-garden perfectly free from weeds, and every bed filled 
with plants in a healthy state, and the beds well covered with flowers: the 
vases filled with flowers, in the manner above described, from the middle of 
May till October ; the flowers being in pots, and either of green-house or hardy 
kinds, named on a card tied to the narrow part of the vase, and changed not 
seldomer than once a week; the same species not being more than twice 
introduced during the same season. All the trees and shrubs to be kept with- 
out dead wood, perfectly free from caterpillars, aphides, curled leaves, honey- 
dew, leaves which have been killed, or branches which have been broken 
accidentally, and from flowers or fruits which have decayed and not dropped. 
The climbers or twiners to be kept tied up; the spaces round the trees free 
from weeds ; the seats quite clean ; the name tallies in complete repair; the 
boundary fence, lodges, and gates, in complete repair ; and the labourers, and 
their wives and families-who attend on persons who enter the garden or the 
lodges, clean and neatly dressed. This may be considered as the criterion of 
good regular management ; but there are certain points to which I wish to di- 
rect the special attention of the curator and of the public, and especially of 
the public press. 

The first point respects pruning. On no account whatever is the knife to 
be applied to any of the trees or shrubs, except in the following cases ;— 
for the purpose of cutting out dead wood, branches broken by the wind or by 
any accident, dead or decayed flowers or fruit, or for removing the suckers or 
side shoots which come out below the grafts of such species or varieties as 
have been budded or grafted. No decaying leaves whatever, and no ripe fruit, 
are on any account to be cut off; but leaves which wither or are killed in the 
course of the summer may be removed as soon as they are perceived. Prun- 
ing is prohibited, in order that every plant may show its natural shape and 
habit of growth ; whether by growing erect, spreading horizontally, or throwing 
suckers up, or rambling shoots out, on every side. The suckers are not even to 
be thinned out, but every plant is to be allowed as perfect a freedom of growth 
as if it were in its native habitat. The only exception is, such climbing, 
twining, or trailing plants as are to be trained up to the rods or props prepared 
for them, instead of allowing them to trail on the ground ; but this is to be 
done without cutting off or shortening any of their shoots. 

The reason for not removing decaying leaves is, that a great part of the 
beauty of all trees and shrubs consists in the change of colour which takes 
place in the leaves in the course of the autumn, and more especially a short time 
before they drop off. Hence I repeat, that the leaves on all the plants (unless 
accidentally killed) are to be allowed to decay naturally on the shoots, and not 
to be touched till they have fallen on the ground, when they are to be swept 
up and laid on the circular space of earth which is to be preserved round each 
plant. The use of laying the leaves on the space around each plant is to 
serve as a mulching or non-conducting cover to retain moisture, and also 
because the best manure for every description of plant is decayed foliage. 
When at any time the leaves laid at the roots of the plants are blown off by 
the wind, they must be swept on again ; and this practice must be continued 
till the leaves have so far rotted as to adhere to the surface of the soil. In 
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some cases, where the roots are not prominent, the ground may be slightly 
stirred with the points of the prongs of a fork so as to cause the leaves to ad- 
here, but this must not be done generally. By means of these leaves, and the 
short grass cut off by the scythe, a sufficient mulching will be produced for 
each plant, to keep in the moisture during summer, to keep out the frost to a 
certain extent during winter, and, as the mulching decays into mould, to sup- 
ply nutriment to the roots. 

Tn consequence of this mode of management, and the limited space which 
there necessarily is between the plants, some species will soon grow so large 
as to intermingle their branches, or their suckers, with those which are ad- 
joining them. Whenever this is the case, the overgrown plants must not be 
thinned or pruned, but be entirely taken up by the roots, the soil stirred up 
to the depth of 2 or 3 feet, some fresh soil added, and a young plant procured 
from the nursery of the same kind as that taken up, and planted in its place, 
on the summit of a circular hill of earth of the same diameter and height as at 
first - that is, as before stated, on a hillock of from 3 ft. to 5 ft. in diameter, 
and from 1 ft. to L4 ft. high in the centre, above the adjoining surface. The 
brick tally is then to be replaced on a foundation of bricks, so as not to be buried 
above I in. by the soil, as at first planting the Arboretum. Some of the pop- 
lars and elms may require to be taken up and renewed in this manner in the 
course of 15 or 20 years; and perhaps some of the shrubs which throw up 
numerous suckers, such as the common lilac and common _philadelphus, 
and some which throw out rambling shoots, as the common bramble, may 
require the same treatment at the end of the same period, or before. 

Whenever any of the branches or suckers extend so far as to cover or par- 
tially obscure the brick tally, it and its foundation of bricks must be taken 
up and removed 1 or 2 feet further from the plant ; and whenever the glass 
of any tally is broken, or the card with the name becomes dim, or any other 
accident happens to it, it must be repaired or renewed by the curator from the 
reserve stock of bricks, printed cards, and pieces of glass, kept in the north 
lodge and the flower-garden cottage. 

The miscellaneous collection of roses in the surrounding belt will require 
particular attention to prevent them from being injured by the adjoining ever- 
greens ; and, as roses are short-lived plants, some few of them may, perhaps, 
die every year. Whenever this is the case, the root of the dead plant 
must be taken up, the soil thoroughly stirred, some fresh soil and manure 
added, and a new plant, of the same kind as before, inserted. When a new 
plant of the same kind cannot be procured, some other kind of rose of the 
same section, and not already in the collection, must be planted, and a new 
name tally prepared accordingly. 

As the trees and shrubs in the belt are much thicker than those in the col- 
lection, they will have to be thinned out from time to time ; m doing which, 
the weakest and least valuable plants must be removed first, so that the belt 
may never have a crowded appearance, or choke up the roses, and at the 
same time be sufficiently filled with evergreens to conceal, in a great measure, 
the boundary hedge from the walk. Many of the trees in this belt, and also a 
number of the old trees of common sorts left standing in the flower-garden 
and in the collection, will have to.be removed in the course of a few years, 
otherwise the effect of the whole, as well as the growth of all the more deli- 
cate kinds now planted, will be materially injured. In a word, it forms no 
part of the design of this Arboretum to exhibit large trees, more especially of 
the common kinds ; and whenever any one of these, or, indeed, any tree what- 
ever in the Arboretum, reaches a greater height than 40 or 50 feet, it should 
be removed. That height is quite sufficient for producing shade, and for 
showing the form and character of the tree, and its flowers and fruit ; and 
nothing more is required, or can be admitted in an arboretum on so limited 
a piece of ground. If this part of the management laid down be neglected, the 
rapid-growing large trees will soon overtop the slow-growing smaller ones 
and the shrubs, and ultimately destroy all the finer kinds. : 
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As several of the trees and shrubs forming the collection are small plants of 

kinds recently raised from seed in the Horticultural Society’s Garden, and 
just introduced into the country, it is not improbable that they may, in some 
cases, be wrongly named ; but, if I am permitted, I shall be happy to examine, 
free of expense, all the plants, at intervals of two or three years, and correct 
the nomenclature, when necessary, during my life ; because much of the use- 
fulness of this Arboretum will depend on the nomenclature being correct. 
_ As new species of trees and shrubs from foreign countries are continually 
increasing the collections in British gardens, when any of these are to be 
added to the Derby Arboretum, it can only be done with propriety and 
success by taking up the whole and replanting, adjusting the distances to 
the estimated heights to which the plants will grow in the given climate and 
soil. It will be better, therefore, to make no additions whatever for the next 
15 or 20 years, and then to take the whole up and replant, introducing the 
new kinds in their proper places. 

The most effective mode of increasing the number of species would be, — 
20, 30, or 40 years hence, to take up the trees and shrubs of the belt, as 
well as all the other trees and shrubs; to reduce the whole to a tabula rasa ; to 
surround the whole with a boundary wall ; to form a narrow border and a walk 
within this wall; to plant the wall with select kinds which would not grow 
so well in the open ground; and to include the remaining part of the ground 
occupied by the belt in the present Arboretum. There would then not be a 
single duplicate tree or shrub within the enclosure, except some of those 
in the miscellaneous collection against the wall, and those contained in the 
flower-garden. This rearrangement of the whole would create a new interest, 
not only by the change in general appearance, but by the many new kinds 
which would be added, and by the great beauty and interest of the miscel- 
laneous collection against the wall, and of the bulbous-rooted herbaceous 
plants which might be planted at its base. In this way the Arboretum 
might be rearranged every 20, 30, or 40 years, for an indefinite period ; always 
maintaining its original character of entertaimment and instruction, and always 
kept up to the existing state of knowledge and arboricultural riches. 

As improvements are continually making in the nomenclature of plants, 
the names should be revised by a competent botanist every time the Arbo- 
retum is taken up and replanted. 

To prevent the plants from being injured by giving away cuttings for pro- 
pagation to nurserymen, or specimens to botanists, the curator ought to be 
forbidden to give away any, except to one substantial and extensive local 
nurseryman, and this only upon condition that such nurseryman agreed to 
supply from his own nursery, or to procure from other nurseries, all plants that 
might be wanted as substitutes for overgrown plants removed, or for deaths. 
At the same time, every nurseryman and botanist, as well as all other persons, 
ought to be allowed to inspect and study the plants at all seasons, and for this 
purpose the curator should keep in his lodge the copy of my Arboretum Bri- 
tannicum, which I have presented to the Arboretum, and should allow all 
enquiring persons to consult it. For general observers and lovers of trees and 
shrubs, the catalogue contained in the pamphlet prepared by me, and sold by 
the curator, or my abridged edition of the Arboretum, will be sufficient, at least 
for some years to come. To check idle curiosity and a needless waste of 
time, the curator might be allowed to charge 1d. or 2d. per hour for the use 
of the copy of the Arboretum in the lodge ; but, on no consideration whatever, 
ought he to be allowed to take it, or allow it to be taken, out of the public 
room. 

It is to be observed, that keeping the vases supplied with flowers during the 
summer season forms no essential part of the Arboretum, though it will add 
much to the popular interest of the garden. If, therefore, it should be de- 
termined to add to the number of pedestals and vases, this can only be done 
with propriety, to such an extent as will place one at each angle formed by the 
junction of the walks, and one at each end of every fixed seat placed along the 
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edges of the walks. To place any vases on the turf, either beside the seats there, 
or by themselves, would be altogether inartistical, and greatly interfere with 
the effect of the trees and shrubs. It is earnestly entreated, therefore, that 
nothing of this kind may be done. If any one should be desirous of pre- 
senting statues to the Arboretum, the only situations in which they can be 
placed are those pointed out for the vases, and for which they may be sub- 
stituted, with the exception only of the centres of the two circles, in one of 
which, viz. that which forms the radiating centre of the walks, a statue of 
the liberal and benevolent founder ought to be placed, aseshown in jig. 56. in 
p. 537. ; in the other there is a figure of the Florentine boar. 

In the public room in the curator’s lodge a blank book should be kept, in 
which strangers who visit the Arboretum should be invited to write their 
names, with any remarks which may occur to them, especially with reference 
to the order in which the Arboretum is kept, and the degree in which these 
instructions for management, or any others that may be given by Mr. Strutt 
or the committee of management appointed by the corporation, may appear 
to have been attended to. I also earnestly request the public press of Derby 
to examine the garden from time to time, and to report on its condition, and 
on the manner in which these instructions have been complied with by the 
corporation of Derby and the curator of the garden. 

The Derby Arboretum was assigned over to trustees by Mr. Strutt, on the 
16th of September, 1840; and Mr. Strutt’s Address to the Town Council of 
Derby, and the ceremonies which passed on that occasion, and on the suc- 
ceeding days, will be found in the Derby newspapers of that week, and in 
the Gardener’s Magazine for November. 


Art. II. Botanical, Floricultural, and Arboricultural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them; together with 
additional Information respecting Plants (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the ** Encyclopedia of Plants,” the ‘‘ Hortus Britannicus,” the 
“ Hortus Lignosus,” and the *“* Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum. 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c., Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow 


Edwards’s Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, 
London. 


Paaton’s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 
‘in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6d. each. 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s. Gd.; small paper, 
ls. 6d. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Maund’s Botanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Flower Plants cul- 
tivated in Great Britains; in monthly numbers, each containing 


1605. AQUILE‘GIA rs 4 ; 
glatica Lindl. glaucous Y A or 2 _my.jn. PaY Himalayas 1839. D co, Bot. reg. 
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four coloured figures in one page; large paper, 1s. 6d.; small, Is. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. 


RANUNCULA CEA. 


A very beautiful plant, both from its large and handsome pale yellow or 
cream-coloured flowers, and from its glaucous foliage. Though raised from 
East Indian seeds, it is not included in the lists of columbines given by Drs. 
Wallich and Royle, and it may therefore, Dr. Lindley conjectures, “ be con- 
sidered by those excellent botanists as a variety of their A. pubiflora,” but it 
is distinct from that species “ in the larger and sweet-scented straw-coloured 
flowers, the nearly smooth stems, the very glaucous leaves, and the shaggy 
ovaries.” (Bot. Reg., August.) 


fragrans Benth. fragrant -y A or 4 my Pa.Y Himalayas 1839. D co. Botanist, 181. 


Very nearly allied to the last species, but differing in having the spines of 
the petals hooked inwards, and the leaves not being glaucous. The flowers, 
also, are still larger and handsomer. (Botanist, Aug. ; and B. MM. R., No. 140., 
Sept.) 


[7 
brachyceras F. et M. short-spurred Y A or 2 my B N. Europe 1838. D co. Bot. gard. 


A dwarf species with blue flowers, the petals being slightly tipped with 
green. It was named by Messrs. Fischer and Meyer, in their seed catalogue 
of the St. Petersburg Botanic Garden ; and it was raised in the Birmingham 
Botanic Garden, from Russian seeds, in 1838. (Bot. Gard., Sept.) 

A. pubiflora Wall. A hardy East Indian perennial, which grows about a foot 
high, and has “ pale purple scentless flowers.” According to Dr. Royle, it 
is abundant among the Himalayan Mountains, at elevations of from 6000 to 
10,000 ft. (B. M. R., No. 141., Sept.) 


1599. DELPHI/NIUM 14133 chinénse fl. pl. Paxt. Mag. of Bot. 


A handsome double-flowered variety of the Chinese larkspur, which is 
easily multiplied by cuttings. (Mag. of Bot., Sept.) 

Aconitum ovdatum Lindl. “ A hardy aconite, with undivided leaves, which 
are merely crenated, and embrace the stems.” It is a native of Cashmere; 
and the flowers, which are of a dull purplish green, are in loose pyramidal 
racemes. (B. M. R., No. 118., July.) 

Capparidacee. 

Cleome lutea ook. A native of North-west America, growing about 2 ft. 
high, and with yellow flowers, It is either an annual or biennial. (B, JZ. R., 
No. 117., July.) 

Malvacee. 

Abutilon vitifolia Lindl.; Sida vitifolia Cav. A handsome evergreen low 
tree, a native of Chili, where it grows about 6 ft. high; the flowers, which 
are white, and “ grow in umbels, are fully 3 in. in diameter,” and the leaves 
are as large as those of the vine. It was raised from seed, about four years 
ago, in the Trinity College Botanic Garden, Dublin; and plants have stood there, 
for the last three years, without any protection. (B. MZ. R., No. 114., July.) 

Hibiscus (§ Azanza) Wrayze Lindl. A handsome green-house shrub, with 
fine large lilac flowers, 5in. across, and very showy. Raised from Swan 
River seeds, by Mrs. Wray of Cheltenham, in honour of whom it is named. 
(B. M. R., No. 149., Sept.) 


Rutdcee. 


399. ZIE‘RIA 3342 levigata Botanist, 185. 


Leguminose. 


1985. LUPI‘NUS 


[1840. 46. 


leptocarpus Benth. slender-fruited ©) or 3 su  P Mexico 1839. S co. Bot. reg. 1840, 38, | 


“ A hardy straggling biennial,” 2 or 3 feet high, which flowers late in the 
summer, and greatly resembles Z. rivularis. The seeds were “ collected by 


ae 
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M. Hartweg in pine woods, near Bolanos, at the elevation of 8000 ft. above 
the sea.” (Bot. Reg., July.) 


2837. ACA*CIA 
dentifera Benth. tooth-bearing %j\_| or ap Y Swan River 1839. C s.l.p. Botanist, 179. 


This species is a native of the colony of the Swan River, where it was . 
found by Mr. James Drummond. “ It is nearly allied to the A. saligna of La- 
billardiére, but the leaves are much narrower, and the form of the calyx is 
very peculiar.” The specific name of “tooth-bearing” alludes “ to the tooth- 
like remains of the stipules.” (Botanist, Aug.) 

3623. PHYSOLO‘BIUM 

carinatum Benth. keeled 2 LJ 4 my R King George’sSound 1839. C s.l.p. Botanist, 183, 

This pretty Australian plant has rich crimson flowers, and a slender climb- 
ing stem, which however does not extend very far. The pod is the most re- 
markable feature, as it is “ from half an inch to three quarters long, much 
swollen, and very hairy.” It is one of a new genus founded by Mr. Bentham, 
and of which three or four species are already known. It flowers and seeds 
freely. The following appear to be the principal points in which it differs from 
its allied genera. “ The colour and form of the flower are those of a Zichya, 
but the peduncles are few-flowered and loosely dichotomous, not umbellate, 
and the pod is inflated as in Crotalaria or Baptisia. The inflorescence is 
that of a true Kennedya, but the form of the flower, as well as the pod, are 
very different.” (Botanist, Sept.) 


2066, TRIFOSLIUM 18530 involucratum, 


This plant, or a variety of it, has been raised from Mexican seeds sent 
home by M. Hartweg, and found to produce numerous heads of lemon-co- 
loured flowers, instead of pale purple, as stated in Hort. Brit., p. 299. 
(B. M. R., No. 116., July.) 

+ Hardenbérgia digitata Lindl. is “ a handsome green-house twiner, raised 
from Swan River seeds by Mr. Toward, under whose skilful management so 
many new species have been introduced.” (B. M. £&., No. 142., Sept.) 

Rosacee. 

Spire\a rotundifoia Lindl. A species the seeds of which were received 
from Cashmere, and which, though it has not flowered, appears to Dr. Lind- 
ley evidently to belong “ to the same division as S. vacciniifolia.” (B. M. R., 
No. 159., Sept.) 

Schizonotus tomentosus Lindi.; Spirzea Lindleydxa Wall. This new genus 
has been formed by Dr. Lindley on this species and 8. sorbifolia. The generic 
name, which signifies split-back, alludes to “the remarkable cohesion of the 
carpels into a 5-celled capsule, whose cells split open at the back for the escape 
of the seeds ;” and it is on this character that the genus is founded. (B. M. R., 
No. 156., Sept.) 

Onagracee. 

LOPE’Z1A 

lineata Zucc. linear _@ 1} pr 3 jaf R Mexico 1839. S co. Bot. reg. 1840, 40. 

A soft-wooded green-house shrub,” flowering in winter, but principally in 
the latter end of January and the beginning of February (see p. 293.). The 
flowers are very abundant, but they do not differ materially from the common 
annual kinds. (Bot. Reg., July.) 

Passifloracee. 


1923. PASSIFLO*RA ( [1840, 52: 
verrucifera Lindi. wart-bearing Rt J cu 30 ,ap Pa.G ?Brazil 1837. C pl Bot. reg, 


A curious plant, from the bright green warts produced on the margin of its 
sepals and bractea. It is a green-house climber of easy culture, nearly allied 
to P. incarnata and P. edulis ; and it “ will grow with great luxuriance if 
planted in the border of the conservatory. The soil which suits it best is rich 
loam, mixed with peat and sand. It can be multiplied freely by cuttings.” 
(Bot, Reg., Sept.; and Misc., No. 105., July.) 
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Crassulacee. 

Sedum multicaéle Wall. A pretty rockwork plant, with fleshy leaves and 
yellow flowers, from the East Indies. (B. M. R., No. 124., Aug.) 

Cactacee. 

1472, CE‘REUS 
latifrons Pfeiff broad-stemmed kK —] or 10 au W _ S. America 1830. C s Bot. mag.{3813. 
Synonymes ; Cereus oxypétalus Dec., Epipby llum latifrons Zucc. 

“ A tall-growing plant, incapable of supporting itself.” It is jointed and 
much branched, the branches being very broad and leaf-like. The flowers are 
white, tinged with pink, with a spreading limb, and a very long and slender 
tube. It flowered in the collection of Messrs. Mackie of Norwich. (Bot. Mag., 
August. ) 

Rubidcee. 

378. BOUVA’/RDIA spléndens Graham. (See p. 146.) 
Synonyme: B, triphylla var. spléndens Lindl. 

Dr. Lindley considers this plant to be only a variety of B. triphylla; as, 
though it differs “ in its more scarlet, brighter, and larger flowers, its more 
pubescent surface, its more vigorous habit, and in the deep purple stain on 
all its branches,” he does not think that there is any “ solid mark of distinc- 
tion.” (Bot. Reg., July.) 

Oxydnthus versicolor Lindl. A beautiful stove shrub, from Cuba, with fra- 
-grant flowers, which are first white, then pink, and lastly crimson. (B. 1. f., 
No. 150., Sept.) 

Conposite. 

Brachijcome iberidifolia Benth. “ A beautiful little hardy annual,” from the 
Swan River, “ with finely cut leaves like the Nigella, and flowers of the deep- 
est blue. There is also a white variety, but itis not yet introduced. (Bb. M. k., 
No. 148., Sept.) 

+ Triptilion spindsum Ruiz et Pav. A very beautiful Chilian perennial, 
with bright blue flowers. (B. MZ. R., No. 129., August.) 

Goodenovie. 

Euithales macrophijlla Lindl. A strong-growing herbaceous plant, with 
large leaves, “ and large, showy, yellow and brown flowers.” Raised from 
seeds purchased of Mr. James Drummond, collected near the Swan River. 
(B. M. R., No. 119., July.) 

Gesneriacee. 

1698. GESNE‘RIA 

mollis H. ef K. soft Y 1A) or 123 ap S Caraccas 1839. S p.l Bot. mag. 3815. 

This plant flowered, for the first time in England, at Kingsbury, and the fol- 
lowing is extracted from Mr. Beaton’s account of it. ‘“ This species does not 
produce tuberous roots like the rest of the genus, yet the stems are herba- 
ceous, and die down after producing seeds; at least I think so, from a cluster 
of scaly creeping stems now forming, of the colour of the plant, and which 
are analogous to the roots of Trevirana coccinea. The plant having begun 
thus early to provide itself with these creeping stems, for producing a succes- 
sion of flowering stems, and for extending itself on all sides, may be taken in 
evidence that this species does not require much rest, like the large tuberous- 
rooted Gesneriz. The seeds, like all of the genus, are very small, and should 
be sown in sand previously watered, and then pressed down gently in the wet 
sand, but not covered. The young plants will rise in a few days, and ought to 
be kept in a shady place till they are fit to be transplanted.” (Bot. Mag., 
August.) 

_ Enicacee. 
1539. RHODODE’NDRON 11021 caucasicum var. 5 hybridum Hook. Bot. mag. 3811. 

A hybrid between &. caucasicum and &. ponticum albiflorum, raised by 
Mr. Veitch of Exeter in 1838. The flowers are white. (Bot. Mag., July.) 

1173. ERVCA [Bot. vii. p. 125. 

Macnabzana Paxt. Mr. M’Nab’s “ J or 1 au Pk hybrid 1837. C s.l.p. Paxt. mag. of 


A hybrid raised by Mr. M‘Nab from Z£. aristata, fecundated by the pollen of 
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E,. inflata fimbriata. It is hard-wooded, and flowers nearly all the year, but 
principally in August. (Part. Mag. of Bot., July.) 
Asclepradacee. 


CYRTO’CERAS Bennett (kurtos, curved, and keras, a horn; in allusion to the curved state of the horn of 
the segments of the crown) refléxum Benn. 
Synonyme : Hoya coriacea Lindl. (See Vol. XV. p. 244.) 

This plant was “ made the basis of a new genus by Mr. Bennett,” not only 
on account of some points of difference from Hoya in the construction of the 
flower, but also because it does not send out roots from the stem, and its 
flower does not secrete a saccharine juice, (Botanist, July.) 

Gentianez. 

+ Ophelia purpurascens D.Don. A pretty little East Indian annual, “ with 
narrow pale green leaves, and starry pink flowers, with green glands at the 
base of the petals.” (2. 1. R., No. 158., September.) 

Bignoniaceze. 

1706. BIGNO‘NIA [reg. 1840, 45, 

Tweedidna Lindl. Mr. Tweedie’s  »J} or 20 jn Y Buenos Ayres 1838. C Ip.s. Bot. 

A beautiful plant of very easy culture, as it strikes readily from layers or 
cuttings, and grows freely from seeds, when they can be procured. It will 
grow well in any garden soil, but prefers a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, and 
it appears very nearly hardy. The flowers are of a bright golden yellow, and 
the species is nearly allied toB. equinoctialis. (Bot. Reg., August.) 

Convolvulacee. 


491. IPOMOS*A Learé Paxt. (See p. 147.) 
Synonyme: Pharbitis Learzi Benth. Botanist, 184. 


This beautiful plant Mr. Bentham considers to belong to the genus 
Pharbitis (see Hort. Brit., p. 655), as it has more than four seeds to the 
capsule. (Botanist, September.) 

By some mistake the flowers of this species are marked in p. 147. as dark 
red, instead of dark blue. 

Boraginee. 


435. CYNOGLO’SSUM (1840, 50. 
longifldrum Royle long-flowered Y A pr 14 su P.R Cashmere 1839. D co. Bot. reg. 


A pretty hardy perennial, which flowers and seeds freely, in any common 
garden soil, from May to August. The flowers are larger and handsomer than 
those of most of the other species. The plant was raised from East Indian 
seeds imported by Dr. Royle, in May 1839. (Bot. Reg., September.) 

Labiate. 

Sdlvia hians Benth. An East Indian perennial, with blue and white flowers, 
and wrinkled sagittate leaves. It somewhat resembles S. bicolor, but is far 
more handsome. (B. M. R., No. 115., July.) 

Acanthacee. 


1727. RUE’LLIA 30610 élegans Hook. : ; 
Synonymes: R. australis Cav., R. achyranthifolia Desf., R. parviflora Hort. Par. 


The name of Ruéllia australis is restored to this species, having been first 
given to it by Cavanilles. (Botanist, July.) 

Primulacee. 

Anagillis alternifolia Cav. A pretty little plant with trailing shoots, “and 
delicate yellowish flowers tinged with pink. It was raised at Carclew, from 
earth sent from Rio Janeiro.” (B. MW. R., No. 144, Sept.) 

1  Amentdcee. — Seven species of Mexican oaks figured in Humboldt and 
Bonpland’s work, Plante equinoctiales, vol. ii., and in our Arb. Brit., vol. iv., 
and two more species not yet figured, have been sent home by Hartweg, of 
which details will be given in our succeeding Floricultural Notices. _ 

Conifere. 

Pinus filifolia. Seeds of this magnificent new species, found by M. Hartweg 
in Guatemala, have been received by the Horticultural Society, but it is 
to be feared that it will not provehardy. The leaves of this species are longer 
than those of any other previously discovered ; and the branches are as stout, 
or stouter than those of P. palustris (P. australis Michx. and Arb. Brit.). 
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P. Cotlteri. Dr. Lindley is of opinion that P. macrocarpa Arb. Brit. and 
P.Coilteri Arb. Brit. are different plants, and that the true P. Coilteri 
““ seems to be still a desideratum in our gardens.” 

Orchidacee. 


2540. ONCI/DIUM : : (3807. 
pachyphyllum Hook. thick-leaved ¢ ZX) or 2 j Y.n Mexico 1839. O p.r.w Bot, mag. 


This species “ is remarkable for its large, thick, and very coriaceous leaf, 
and its ample panicle loaded with blossoms of a greenish yellow colour, spotted 
with orange and red purple, and not destitute of fragrance.” It is also re- 
markable for having no evident stem, and no pseudo-bulb. It flowers in Ja- 
nuary. (Bot. Mag., July.) Dr. Lindley states that this Oncidium is the same 
as O. Cavendishianum Bate. ; see Hort. Brit., p. 652. 

O. pallidum Lindl. A Brazilian plant, with sea-green leaves, and a panicle 
almost a foot long; “ very near O. Harrisonianum.” (B. MZ. R., No. 108., 
July. 

0. eee Hook. (see p. 344.) Dr. Lindley states to be the same as his 
O. sanguineum: see Vol, XV. p. 398.; and Sert. Orchid., t. 27. (B. M. R., No. 
137., September. ) 

O. ramosum Lindl. A Brazilian species, with pale flowers in a large branched 
panicle, on ascape 5 ft. high. (8. MZ. R., No. 154, Sept.) 

2562. BRASAVO‘LA ; [39. 
vendsa Lindl. veiny-lipped ~& [AX] or 1 0 W.a.y Honduras 1839. D p.r.w Bot. reg. 1840. 
This very fine species has the lip white and strongly veined, with the sepals 

ereen. “ The flowers are deliciously sweet at night.” It was imported 
from Honduras by Messrs. Loddiges, and is nearly allied to B. nodosa, (see 
p- 203.) “ The leaf is intermediate between that of B. glauca, and the com- 
mon terete species.” (Bot. Reg., July.) 

glaica Bate. glaucous €¢ [J or 1 Way Mexico 1837. D  p.r.w Bot. reg. 1840, 44. 


A splendid plant with a white and green flower, stained with yellow, greatly 
resembling that of a cattleya. The flowers are very large, and the plant is 
generally found on oaks (see p.345.). The species is rather difficult to 
cultivate, so as to make it flower; but Mr. Fortune has found that, by de-’ 
stroying or keeping back the Jeaf bud that forms at the base of every flower 
bud, the latter may be induced to expand. The leaves of this species are 
large and broad, and very luxuriant. (Bot. Reg., August.) 


2532. ZYGOPE’TALUM 
africanum’ Hook. African € ZX) or 1 d Va Sierra Leone 1839. D p.r.w Bot. mag, 3819. 


This plant, Sir W. J. Hooker states, was “sent by Dr. Whitfield from 
Sierra Leone to the Woburn collection;” but Dr. Lindley asserts that the 
plant “is certainly American, and, in all appearance, is a pale variety of 
Odontoglossum bictoniense, the Cyrtochilum bictoniense of Mr. Bateman’s 
work.” (Bot. Mag., July; and B. M. R., No. 139., September.) 


3603. MY A’NTHUS spindsus Hook. (See p. 344.) 
Synonyme : Catasétum spindsum Lindl. ~ 


This plant, Dr. Lindley states, is a Catasctum. (Bb. M. R., No. 136., Sept.) 


8597. MONACHA’NTHUS roseo-4lbus Hook. (See p. 296.) 
Synonyme : Catasétum rdseo-album Lind. 


Dr. Lindley observes of this species: “ As the genus Monachanthus is 
suppressed, I am obliged to alter the designation under which the plant has 
appeared in the Bot. Mag.” (B. M. R., No. 135., September.) 


longifdlius Hook. long-leaved € [A] or 1 Y.R Mexico 1839. D p.r.w Bot. Mag. 3819. 
Synonyme : Catasétum longifolium Lindl. 


A splendid plant with golden yellow flowers. (Bot. Mag., September.) 


2530. CATASE‘TUM [mag. 3823. 
integérrimum Hook. veryentire-lipped € (A) or 1 Y.B.G@ Guatemala 1839. D p.r.w Bot. ~ 


There are two forms of this species : 


a purpurdscens, flowers with a purplish tinge. 
8 viridifidrum, flowers with a greenish tinge. 
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A splendid plant, sent by Mr. Skinner, from Guatemala, to the late Duke of 
Bedford. “ The species is a very distinct one, having a lip with the mouth 
considerably contracted, and quite entire.” (Bot. Reg., September.) 

Catasétum deltoideum. Dr. Lindley has had a scape of this plant sent to 
him, the flowers of which had become of exactly the same form as those of 
Monachanthus viridis ; thus affording an additional proof that this supposed 
genus is only another form of Catasétum. (B. M. R., No. 157., September.) 

3582. LHE‘LIA 
rubéscens Lindl. blushing (XJ or 3% my Pk .. .. D _ p.r.w Bot. reg. 1840, 41. 
This species has been already mentioned (p. 203.). The flowers are smaller 

than those of any other species of the genus, and they are without fragrance. 
“< In the specific character originally given, the bracts were described as 
pubescent. This appearance arises from the presence of minute patches of 
extremely delicate hairs, which soon wither up, and leave nothing but a stain, 
to indicate their having been present.” (Bot. Reg., July.) 

Epiphora pubéscens Lind]. An epiphyte from South Africa, with “ fragrant 
bright yellow flowers streaked with red. It approaches very near to the 
genus Polystachya.” (B. M. R., No. 103., July.) 

Cirrhopeétalum picturatum G. Lodd. An Indian plant, with umbels of pur- 
ple flowers, deeply stained with dark red. (B. M. R., No. 106., July.) 

C. auratum Lindl. Differing from the preceding species in the flowers being 
larger, and “ fringed with golden yellow hairs.” (B. M. R., No. 107., July.) 

Stanhopea Martiina Bate. A splendid plant from Mexico, named in 
honour of Professor von Martius. (B. M. R., No. 109., July.) 

S. graveolens Lindl. A Peruvian species, with the habit and general ap- 
pearance of S.saccata, but far handsomer. The fragrance is heavy and 
overpowering. (B. M. R., No. 125., August.) 

2547, DENDRO‘BIUM {p-r.w Paxt. mag. of bot. vii. p. 169. 
Devoniadnum Paxt. Duke of Devonshire’s @ [XJ or 1 ap my Y.p Khoseea 1837. D 
One of the most splendid of this magnificent family, but most nearly allied 

to D. e’mulum. (Pat. Mag. of Bot. September.) 
29821 amplum Pazt. Mag. of Bot., vii. p. 121. 


D. revolutum Lind]. _ An Indian species, with straw-coloured flowers; very 
distinct. (B. M. R., No. 110., July.) 

D. teres Lindl. “ A slender plant, with the leaves of Vanda teres, and 
ap fragrant flowers, in terminal naked racemes.” (B. M. R., No. 111., 
July. 

D. herbaceum Lindl. A small East-Indian plant, with “ inconspicuous green 
flowers.” (B. M. R., No. 153., September.) 

Dinéma paleaceum Lindl. A Guatemala plant, with pale straw-coloured 
flowers. (B. M. R., No. 112., July.) 

Dendrochilum filiforme Lindl. “ The first living specimen seen in Europe, 
of Blume’s genus Dendrochilum.” The genus is allied to Liparis. (B. M7. R., 
No, 113., July.) 

2553. CATTLE'Y A [48. 
Aclandie Lindl. Lady Acland’s @ () or 3 jl P.c Brazil 1839. O r.w Bot. reg. 1840, 
A very handsome species, with a large purple lip and column. The flowers 

are darker than in most of the other species. (Bot. Reg., August.) 

Bietia secinda Lindl. A Mexican species, with green flowers dotted with 
crimson, and a straw-coloured labellum. (B. 1. R., No. 120., August.) 

Trigonidium ringens Lindl. A Mexican plant, with fine deep green pseudo- 
bulbs and leaves, and insignificant scentless flowers. (B. M. R., No. 121., 
August.) : 

Epidéndrum (Enejclia) bractéscens Lindl. “ The pseudo-bulbs are exactly 
ovate, closely clustered, and about as large as a pigeon’s egg. The flowers 
have a beautifully but delicately painted white lip, the gay effect of which is 
heightened by the contrast with the dingy purple of the long narrow sepals 
and petals.” (B. M. &., No. 122., August.) 
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E. amphiglottis Trinitatis Lindl. A Trinidad plant, with yellow green 
flowers. (B. M. R., No. 128., August.) . 

E. densiflorum Hook. (see p. 295.) This species Dr. Lindley considers the 
same as the E. floribindum of Humboldt et Kunth. (B. WM. &., No. 134., 
August.) 

E. lancifolium Lindl. A Mexican species, very like E. cochleatum, but 
with a striated lip. (B. M. R., No. 152., September.) 

Sarcanthus oxyphyllus Wall. This proves, Dr. Lindley informs us, to be 
only a narrow-leaved variety of S. rostratus. (B. M. R., No. 123., August.) 

A’porum leonis Lindl; A. indivisum Blume. This plant was at first sup- 
posed to be the A. indivisum of Blume ; but it proves to be a distinct species. 
It is called, in Sincapore, the lion’s mouth. (B. M. #., No. 127., August.) 

Cleisostoma latifolium Lindl. “ A vanda-like plant from Sincapore.” (B. 
M. R., No. 127., August.) 

Chysis levis Lindl. This species has very large yellow flowers, the lip of 
which is spotted with dull brown; and it is remarkable for its column be- 
coming hard and tumid after fertilisation. (B. M. R., No. 130., August.) 

C. bractéscens Lindl. This ‘‘ species has white flowers, with a deep yellow 
fleshy lip, which is divided into two lobes, each folded twice, so as to give the 
whole the appearance of being 4-lobed. (B. M. R, No. 131., August.) 

GALEA’NDRA (Galea, a casque, and anér, an anther; in allusion to the crested anther.) 

Batierz Lindl. Mr. Bauer’s £& (A) or 34 au P Guiana 1839. O s.p Bot. reg. 1840, 49. 

A very curious and rather handsome plant, which, in its native state, 
appears to range over “ an unusual extent of country, the South of Mexico 
on one hand, and French Guiana on the other, beimg its northern and 
southern limits.” (Bot. Reg., September.) 


2521. RODRIGUE‘ZIA 
crispa Lindl. crisped € [QJ cu 1 0 G Brazil 1839. O s.p_ Bot. reg. 1840, 54. 


This species is remarkably fragrant, having the scent of primroses. Its 
flowers are green, and curiously crisped (see p.22.). It may be grown either 
in a pot or on a block of wood. (Bot. Reg., September. ) 

Sarcochilus unguiculaius Lindl. ‘ The flowers are light straw-colour, the 
side lobes of the labellum white streaked with crimson, and the middle lobe 
round, fleshy, and dotted with crimson.” It is a native of Manilla. (2. MZ. R., 
No. 143., September.) 

Mazillaria Skinneri Lindl. This species has flowered at Penrhyn. “ It 
has very much the appearance of a large form of M. aromatica, but the 
structure of the flowers is different.” (B. MZ. R., No. 145., September.) 

M. Macleei Bate. “ This plant is nearly related to, but undoubtedly distinct 
from, M. tenuifolia.” It is a native of Guatemala, whence it was sent home 
by Mr. M‘Klee, after whom it is named. (B. WM. R., No. 155., September.) 

Pleurothallis pachyglossa Lindl. A very large-flowered species of the genus. 
A native of Mexico. (B. M. R., No. 146., September.) 

Angrecum dé/obum Lindl. An African epiphyte, with long drceoping ra- 
cemes of white flowers, just tipped with pink, and sweet-scented. (B. JZ. &., 
No. 151., September.) 

3642. SACCOLA‘BIUM [vii. p. 146. 
denticulatum Pazxt. toothed € cu 3 ap W Khoseea 1837. O r.w Paxt. mag. of bot. 

A curious plant from the Khoseea Hills, which requires to be grown on 
a block of some kind of wood. “ Logs of the common robinia seem to be 
preferred in the London collections ; and, where cork-wood can be procured, 
it is unquestionably the best.” (Paxt. Mag. of Bot., August.) 

Tridacee. 

142. TRIS 1312 reticulata Bot. Gard. 748. 
144. MA/RICA 1337 himilis var. tea WW. Herb. Bot. mag. 3809. 
Synonyme : M. lutea Hort. 
Amaryllidee. 
Sprekelia glaica, “ A beautiful new jacobzea lily, discovered in Mexico by 
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M. Hartweg, with narrow, glaucous, and pale flowers.” (B. M. R., No. 104., 
July.) 
Asphodelacee. 
1046. A’LLIUM 28591 aztreum Ledebour. 
Synonymes: A.cerdleum Pallas, A. czruléscens G. Don; Bot. Reg. 1840, 51. 
Commelinese. 
1000. TRADESCA’NTIA 
timida Zindl. tumid Y tA) or 1 s R Mexico 1839. D co. Bot. reg. 1840, 42. 
A very curious plant from Mexico, with reddish flowers and deep green 
leaves, which are purple on the under side when young, and which are rolled 
back in a very singular manner when full grown. The stem is still more 
remarkable, as the joints are swelled and tumid. It is half-hardy, and “ grows 
freely in sandy loam, but is very apt to suffer from damp in winter.” (Bot. 
Reg., July.) 
[of the filaments.) 
SPIRONE MA (Speéra, a spire, néma, a thread; in allusion to the spiral threads that occupy the interior 
fragrans Lindi. fragrant AJ cu 1 my W Mexico ?1839. D co. Bot. reg. 1840, 47. 
A very curious rush-like plant, with small but very fragrant flowers. (Bot. 
Reg., August.) 


REVIEWS. 


Art. I. Annales des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, d’ Agriculture et 
d' Industrie, publiées par la Société Royale d’ Agriculture de Lyon. 
Tomes I. and II., and Livraisons 1, 2, and 3. of Tome III. Lyons 
and Paris, 1838, 1839, and 1840. 


Livraisons ], 2, and 3. of tome i. are reviewed in our volume for 1839 
p. 168., where we have characterised the work as one of the most respectable 
of the kind published in France. We now, therefore, commence at the point 
where we left off, and shall notice whatever appears to us of direct interest 
to gardening, agriculture, and domestic improvement. 

At the séance of June 14. 1838, Professor Audouin, of Paris, gave an 
account to the Society of his Researches for the Destruction of the Pyrale, 
a species of moth, which is so injurious to the vine in France as frequently to 
destroy the crop through entire districts. After an extremely interesting 
history of his experiments, and of the very singular manner in which the 
eggs of the female are fecundated, M. Audouin states that the mode of 
destroying the insect which he found most effective is, to place among the 
vines, in the nighttime, lamps enclosed in glass, and suspended over a saucer 
of oil, or any greasy or viscous matter. The moth flies to the light, which 
it is prevented from touching by the glass of the lamp, while, by repeatedly 
striking against it, in its endeavours to get at the light, it drops down and is 
drowned or fixed in the oil or greasy matter. One cultivator, in the year - 
1837, put down in his vineyards, in one night, 200 of these lamps, at 25 ft. 
apart every way. The lamps burnt for about two hours, during which time an 
average of 150 moths were fixed in each saucer, making in all 30,000 insects. 
A fifth part of that number of moths consisted of females, each of whom 
would have laid 150 eggs, which in a few days would have produced 900,000 

caterpillars. August 7th, 180 lamps, placed in the same vineyard, and for 
the same period, caught each 80 moths, making in all 14,400 insects, three 
fourths of which were females ; but admitting only the half, or 7,200 females, 
in multiplying this number by 150, the number of eggs that each female is 
supposed to lay, the total number of caterpillars destroyed will be 1,080,000. 
Another mode which M. Audouin recommends is, gathering the leaves, or 
the points of the shoots, immediately after the eggs have been deposited, or 
when they have been newly hatched. As the egys are always laid upon the 
upper surface of the leaf, they are easily detected by women or children. 
By this process 20 persons, between the 7th and 11th of August, gathered 
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186,900 nests of eggs, and, as each nest contains, at an average, about 60 eggs, 
the total number destroyed was 11,214,000. 

This subject is, no doubt, of far more interest to the Continental vigneron 
than to the British gardener; but, still, we think that the latter might adopt 
both the lamp and the gathering systems among his cabbages and gooseberries. 
At all events, a knowledge of what has been done in France will tend to 
enlarge his mind on a subject intimately connected with his profession. This 
important discovery of M. Audouin is about to be published, under the 
auspices of the French government, in a work which will be entitled Histoire 
des Insectes nuisibles a la Vigne, which we shall elsewhere notice. The pecu- 
liar merit of M. Audouin as an entomologist is, that he directs his attention in 
a particular manner to the insects injurious to agriculture, unlike many others 
who occupy themselves solely with classification and nomenclature. 

The Seed of the Orobanche minor, which is very small, and attaches itself 
to the seeds of clover, hemp, and tobacco, may be removed from these seeds 
by thorough washing and rubbing in water, and afterwards powdering the 
washed seed with ashes to render it dry and fit for sowing. (tomei. p. 430.) 

On the Improvement des Fosses d’ Aisances ; by Dr. Bottex. This is a very 
scientific paper, in which the subject is first treated chemically, and next the 
progress of improvement in this department of architecture and domestic 
economy is traced from the year 1786, when the architect Giraud of Ver- 
sailles proposed certain changes, to the invention of M. Caseneuve in 1818, 
which was exhibited in London, in Gerrard Street, Soho, in the year follow- 
ing. The chloride of lime is recommended as the best disinfecting substance, 
and it is also stated, that stercoraceous matters may be disinfected with river 
mud carbonised, with peat-ashes, with sawdust, with tan, or with various 
other substances ; in short, it is only necessary to carbonise a mixture of 
argillaceous soil with fecal matter, in order to obtain a perfect disinfected 
powder. Hence the vapours from all manner of dunghills, when too near a 
house, may be rendered innoxious, by covering or mixing them with loamy 
soil, and more’ particularly with cleanings of ditches or ponds. 

To preserve Corn for several Years, sink it in the earth, where it will not 
undergo change of temperature, and where the temperature will be so low as 

_not to admit of hatching the eggs of insects. Air and moisture must also be 
completely excluded. (tome 1, p. 473.) 

Report on the Domain of M, Niviére, a scientific farmer, who keeps his 
farm in the very best order, and is remarkably exact with his accounts. 

Morus Seringedna (in compliment to the director of the botanic garden of 
Lyons) has been raised from seed of Aorus multicatlis, and is considered 
preferable to that variety, from its hardiness and the largeness of its leaves. 
The fruit is small, and of a dark violet colour. 

A hybrid Chrysanthemum, between the Chinese species and Chrysan- 
themum leucdnthemum, and a specimen of a double-flowered Melon Plant, 
were presented to the Society. All the flowers of the melon plant, from 
which the specimen was taken, were double and sterile. (p. 492.) 

Flat Clay Roofs have been formed in Germany, and described in a pamphlet 
published in Brunswick in 1837, entitled, Der Bau der Domschen Lehmdacher 
&c., and the essence of which is here given. Clay, tan, coal tar, Burgundy 
pitch (résine de Bourgogne), and sand, or powdered bricks, are mixed to- 
gether and beaten till the entire mass is homogeneous, and may be readily spread 
by the hand or a trowel. It is then spread on the roof, or on balconies or 
terraces. Owing to the lightness of the timbers which may be employed, this 
kind of roof is found to be much cheaper than one of tiles, and the experience 
of six or eight years seems to show that it will be durable. (p. 503.) 

Morus multicailis was killed to the ground in the neighbourhood of Lyons, 
and in various places in Languedoc, during the winter of 1837-8. (p. 536.) 

Theory and Application of Labours on the Soil. This is an excellent paper, 
and well worth translating for an agricultural journal. After describing the 
different kinds of labour, such as those for turning up and mixing the soil, 
viz. digging and ploughing ; those for stirring the surface or destroying weeds, 
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such as hoeing and raking; and those for deepening the soil, such as trenching 
and double ploughing ; he treats of the different modes of perfofming each, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of different modes of performance; 
taking into consideration manure, climate, crop, &c. Hestrongly recommends 
deep digging and ploughing, which in fact is the greatest improvement wanted in 
France, owing to the dryness of the climate, both in agriculture and garden- 
ing. (tome ii. p. 11.) 

Manure given to Vineyards is found to injure the quality of wine made from 
the grapes, more particularly horn shavings, which are used in the immediate 
vicinity of Lyons. Some contend that the odour of the dung is absorbed by 
the pellicle of the fruit ; others by the leaves, of which opinion M. Seringe is 
an advocate ; and others by the root. (tome ii. p. 101.) 

Rhizoctonia Medicaginis Dec., a fungus which infests the roots of lucern, is 
described by M. Seringe as extending ina circle all round the plant, so as to 
attach itself to the roots of the others which it meets in its course. R. Cro- 

-corum Dec, infests the roots of the saffron crocus in England. (tome ii. 
p- 105.) Cuscuta minor is also very injurious to lucern in France, as the C. 
europee‘a frequently is to the hop in England. 

A new double mould-boarded Plough, invented by M. Reverchon, is ex- 
amined by a commission and favourably spoken of. The chief object is to 
save time_in changing the mould boards at the ends of the furrows, for which 
purpose there are as it were two ploughs, one placed exactly over the other ; 
and the business of the ploughman, at the end of the furrow, is simply to turn 
the plough upside down before he reenters it. |The name given to this im- 
plement is Charrue jumelle, twin plough. (tome ii. p. 167. t. 5.) 

- Notice on the Species of Calceolaria, cultivated in the Royal Flower-Garden 
at St. Cloud, by M. Charles Gondouin. M. Gondouin arranges the calceo- 
larias in two sections; the first containing C. plantaginea and C. pinnata; 
and the second C. rugosa, C. arachnoidea, and their numerous varieties, cross- 
breds, or hybrids, amounting to sixteen, which are described. M. Gondouin 
recommends the seeds of calceolarias to be sown in pans of light earth, and 
placed in a hot-bed in February, when, if properly treated, they will flower 
vigorously the same autumn, and the expense of keeping them through the 
winter will be avoided, or rendered much easier than that of preserving seed- 
lings sown in autumn. (tome ii. p. 173.) 

The Roots of Gnothéra biénnis L. (Onagre, French) are eaten in Germany 
like those of scorzonera, and the points of the shoots may be used in salads. 
The herbage would form a good forage for cattle, which are very fond of it. 
(tome ii. p. 180.) 

Les Sommeliers, a new variety of potato, is recommended by M. Pepin, 
who has propagated the London leek (Poireau gros-court) for several years 
without seeds, by cutting it over 6 or 8 lines above the plate from which the 
roots spring, and planting the suckers which are in consequence produced. 
(tome ii. p. 182.) 

Essai sur la Théorie de  Aménagement des Foréts ; by M. Noirotbonnet. 
By aménagement is meant such an arrangement as, in the case of any given 
forest, will insure an equal produce every year while the forest lasts. The 
first pomt to ascertain is, the number of years which the wood of the 
forest requires to attain its most profitable age; and the next point is, to divide 
the forest into a corresponding number of portions. It is evident that the 
great difficulty is to determine the profitable point, all the circumstances being 
taken into consideration, of markets, reproduction, &c. In his first chapter 
the author treats of the increase of timber, and he arrives at the conclusions 
following : — Hard woods, such as oaks and beeches, may be most profitably 
cut down at an age between 140 and 160 years. Resinous woods, such as 
spruces and silver firs, 110 to 120 years; and such as pines and larches, 70 
to 80 years. White woods, such as maples, s¥camores, ashes, and elms, 100 
to 110 years. Soft woods, such as birches and alders, from 55 to 65 years. 
This supposes, which the author believes to be the case, that it is in the 
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state of timber, and not in that of coppice wood, that forests give their maxi- 
mum of produce. As we contemplate an abridgement of this most excellent 
article, we shall take no farther notice of it at present. 

M. Seringe, who had thought that the appearance of Cytisus purpureus on 
C. Labirnum was the result of some trick, is now convinced that this singu- 
lar anomaly is in nature, but he gives no explanation, (tome ii. p. 377.) 

The idea of procuring silk directly from the bark of the mulberry, which 
Olivier des Serres had discovered and published in 1603, is discussed; and 
also that of forming woollen cloth by means of strong pressure of wool on a 
base of caoutchouc. (tome iii. p. 8.) This has been done in England by Mr. 
Calvert, formerly nurseryman at Rouen. 

Diluted sulphuric acid has been found equally efficacious with gypsum in 
the culture of clover. (tome iil. p. 15.) 

Seeds of Péganum Hérmala L., Rutacez, a herbaceous perennial plant, 
a native of the Crimea, which produces a dye thought to rival that of the 


cochineal, were received from Professor Mirbel of the Jardin des Plantes, | 


in order to be distributed among the more zealous and enlightened cultivators. 
(tome iii. p. 27.) 

Or the Organisation of the Anthers of Mosses, &c. ; by M. Seringe. (tome 
lil. p. 229.) 


Art. II. Icones Plantarum rariorum Horti Regit Botanici Beroli- 
nensis. Figures and Descriptions of rare Plants in the Royal 
Botanic Garden at Berlin. By H. F. Link, Fr. Klotzsch, and Fr. 
Otto. Part I. 4to, pp. 16,.6 coloured plates. Berlin, 1840. 
Price 13 rix-dollars; about 4s. 6d. 


The following address will show the intention of the authors of this new 
pictorial botanical periodical : — 

“ Our work will only treat of such new or rare plants as are remarkable for 
their beauty, which have not yet been made known or figured; and each 
number will contain so many details, that, by a single glance at a plate, and 
without even looking at the text, the natural order, the class and order of 
the Linnzan sexual system, and the genus and species may easily be known. 
The text will be in the Latin and German languages, in which the essential 
characteristics of the natural orders, tribes, genus, and species will be given ; 
also those that are nearly allied to them, with a full description of the latter, 
the most suitable method of cultivating each plant, its native country, by whom 
discovered, &c.” 

In an address by the publisher, he states that the names of Link, Klotzsch, 
and Otto guarantee the excellence of the work ; that Professor Kunth has 
also kindly promised his assistance, and that the “ celebrated artist? Schmidt, 
who makes the original drawings, has also undertaken the superintendance of 
the hthography and the colouring. ; 

The plants figured in the first Number are: — Puya Altensteinz, Bromeli- 
acee, from South America, not yet introduced into England, we believe. Lo- 
beélia discolor from Mexico in 1838, not yet in England. Olinza capénsis 
Klotzsch, Myrtaceee, a Cape shrub which has been many years in Germany 
under the name of Cremastostémon capénsis Jacq., but neither of which names 
occurs in British catalogues. O’xalis Ottonis Klotzch, sent by Edward Otto, 
the son of the director, from Cuba, and figured in 1837 in the Floral Cabinet 
as O. geniculata Kn. et W., and recorded under this name in the Supplement 
to our Hortus Britannicus: on comparing the figures there can be no doubt of 
their being the same plant, and hence the Birmingham name must take prece- 
dence of the other. Micréstylis histionantha, Orchidacez, sent from La 
Guayra to Berlin in 1836. Oncidium carthaginénse Swartz, Orchidaceze, sent 
from Maracay to Berlin in 1837 (Bot. Mag., t. 777.), introduced into England 
in 1791. The figures are accurately and artistically drawn and exquisitely 
coloured. Nothing of the kind, as it appears to us, can be more perfect. 
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The plants which will be figured in Part II. are, Begonéa punctata, Astero- 
trichion siddides, Malvacez ; Hohenbérgia strobilacea, Sisyrinchium ma- 
jale, Spiranthes Lindleydza, Lennéa umbellata, Pittosporacee. 


Arr. II. A Pocket Dictionary, comprising the Names, History, 
and Culture of all Plants known in Britain ; with a full Explana- 
tion of technical Terms. By Joseph Paxton, F.L.S., H.S., &c., 
assisted by Professor Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. 8vo, pp. 354. 
London, 1840. Price 15s. 


In order to give our readers a clear idea of what this book is intended to 
be, we shall quote from the preface; and afterwards, in order to show what it 
is, we shall give a specimen page. 

It is certainly a great comfort to a conscientious author, when the book he 
produces does not interfere directly with any other work of the kind already 
in circulation. Hence Mr. Paxton observes : “ When an author offers to the 
public a work, the greater part of the information contained in which is already 
available in detached fragments or other forms, his first duty is to exhibit the 
propriety of its publication; and prove, beyond question, that he has been 
instigated to his task by no unworthy desire of fame, but by a distinct and 
certified persuasion of its demand and utility. 

‘* Happily, in the present case, we are enabled to court scrutiny into our 
motives, being fully prepared to explain and justify them. During the nume- 
rous interviews enjoyed by us with the leading patrons of floriculture, the want 
of a pocket companion, such as that now furnished, has ever been especially 
and forcibly urged. There are, it is true, catalogues, encyclopedias, lexicons, 
and cultural directories, all highly valuable in their respective spheres; and 
essential adjuncts to a gardener’s or amateur’s library ; but they are too elabo- 
rate, verbose, technical, or uninteresting, to be readily and thoroughly appro- 
priated. The expense, also, of several is necessarily enormous, and beyond 
the means of the great majority of those who thirst after botanical and flori- 
cultural literature; and no single one, much less set, embracing all the subjects 
of this Dictionary, is conveniently portable, or can even be carried, without 
discomfort, beyond the porch of the proprietor’s domicile. 

“ Comprehensive compendiums, in which scientific and popular details are 
abridged, combined, and thus brought within the pecuniary reach as well as 
easy examination of those whose income and time are subjected to many other 
more pressing exactions, are highly commendable if attentively and clearly 
arranged ; but their usefulness is in proportion to the precision and accuracy 
of the manner in which they are compiled. 

“ Tue Pocket Boranicau Dictionary, then, has been prepared solely as 
an instant resource, and standard of consultation; and, for this purpose, will 
be found invaluable to the professors and lovers of horticulture, in all its 
branches, and of every grade. Within its columns is compressed all the most 
important information, relative to admired plants, which its small size and 
avowed design would admit. With this in his packet the possessor or culti-. 
vator of plants may perambulate his own garden, visit those of his friends or 
public establishments, and attend floricultural exhibitions, in the full assurance 
that if any particular object engage his attention, he may at once derive every 
fact of interest respecting both it and its congeners, which is yet known in this 
country, and form an idea of the facility or difficulty, and consequent expense, 
attending its conservation. Such is, cursorily, the prime purport of this pub- 
lication, and the aim of its author.” (p. vi.) 

We are indebted to the publisher for the following specimen page, in which 
the reader will observe how effectively Mr. Paxton and Dr. Lindley have 
attained their object, and how truly useful this Dictionary will be to an 
immense number of persons. We have not a single objection to the work, 
unless it be that the type, notwithstanding its clearness, is somewhat too small 
for our eyes. 
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Drcumnent, lying down. 
Decurrent, running down 
Decursive, having a tendency to run down. 
DecussAtr, when two right lines cross each other 
at right angles, they are said to be decussate. 
DurrinolA, R. Brown. In memory of Dr. Charles 
Deering, an English botanical author. Linn. 5, 
Or. 1, Nat. Or. Amarantacee, Curious but wealk-~ 
growing plants. The seed requires to be sown in 
a hothouse, or hotbed, and when of sufficient size, 
the plants may be potted off, and placed among the 
stove plants. 
celosioidés » .« »« White . 9, S. 
Indica. . - ~ White . 10, S. 


Drriexep, turned downwards. 

Deroniaris, deprived of leaves. 

Derorarnis, Trinius. Derived from dis, twice, and 
grapho,tomark. Linn. 3, Or. 2, Nat. Or. Graminee. 
Worthless species of grass, growing in any common 
soil, and increased by divisions at the roots. Sy- 
nonymes: 1. Phalaris arundinacea. 2. Arundo colo- 
rata—americind 1, arundindcéd 2, variegati. 

DEHiscENT, gaping; an expression applied to the 
mode in which the anthers or the fruit burst open, 
and discharge their contents. 

DevesszrtA, Lamour. In honour of M. Benjamin 
Delessert, a famous French botanical patron. Linn. 
24, Or. 7, Nat. Or. Alge. Beautiful species, of 
mostly deep green Algw, found in the ocean, and on 
the sea-shore—alatd, A. angustissimd, A  dilatatd, 
Bonnemaisoniz, glandulosd, hypoglossim, lacer ati, 
ocellati, Plocimitim, punctatd, ruscifolid, sanguined, 
sinudsit. A 

DeErima, Linn. From delimo, to file, or shave off; 
the leaves are used for polishing. Jinn. 13, Or. 1, 
Nat. Or. Dilleniacee. Very fine climbing plants, 
growing best in loam, peat, and sand mixed; 
ripened cuttings root in sand, under a glass, in 
heat. 

nitidi . . e 

sarmentosi, 1 . 


B. E. Ind. . 
B. E. Ind. . 


. 1804 
- 1804 


. S. Ey. Cl. Trinidad . 1830 
- Yellow . S. Ev. Cl. Ceylon . » 1820 


DELIQUFSCENT, melting away upon exposure to air. 
Devpuinitm, Linn. From delphin, a dolphin; in re- 
ference to the supposed resemblance in the nectary 
of the plant to the imaginary figures of the dolphin. 
Linn. 13, Or. 3, Nat. Or. Ranunculacee. All the 
species of Larkspur are showy, and valuable as 
border flowers, especially D. Ajacis and Consolida, 
both of which are universally grown among the 
border annuals. The herbaceous and perennial 
kinds are increased by divisions, or seeds, and the 
annual and biennial kinds merely require sowing 
in the open border, where they will flower and seed 
freely. D. Consolida is regarded asa simple astvin- 
gent. Synonymes: 1. D. tridactylon. 2. D. hir- 
sutum. 3. D. intermedium. 4. D. junceum. 6. D. 
ambiguum. 
Aconiti. . 
Ajacis . . 
floré-plend 
albiflorim . 
alpinum . 
altaicim .« 


A. Levant . 
A. Switzerl. 
A. Enrope . 
» Her, P. Armenia 
Her. Hungary 
Her. Altaia . 
Barbary 
- Her. P.. Siberia 
Her. Carolina 
+ Her. P. Eng. hyb. 
. Pyrenees 
Her. P. Siberia . 
Her. P. 


Her. P. China . 

A, England 

A’ England 

Her. P. Siberia . 

- Her, P. Caucasus 
Her. P. Siberia . 

Her. P. Siberia . 
Her. P. N. Amer. 
. Her. P. N. Amer. 
. Her. P. N..Amer. 

. Her. P. Hungary 

- Her, P. Caucasus 

- Her. P. Siberia . 

H. Her. P. Gardens 
H, Her. P. 
6, H. Her. P. 
7, H. Her. P. 
8, H. Her. P. 
7, H. Her. P. 
H. Her. P. 


- Purple 
° Pink 5 
Varieg. 


; 1801 
. White . 


1573 
1573 
1823 
1816 
1329 
1759 
1818 
1805 


1818 
1819 


1818 


- Blue. 

- Blue. 

. Blue. 

- Pa. blue. 

. blue 

- Dk. blue. 

- Blue. . 

- Dk. blue. £ 

- Az. blue 

. Blue. 

- Blue. 

. Varieg. 

+ Blue & 

+ Blue 

. Blue 

- Blue 
Blue 
Blue 


Blue. < 


ambigttum . 
ame@nim . 
aztiréim . 
Barlowil . . 
cardiopétalam . 
cheilanthim . 
multiplex . 
chinénsé . . 
Consolida . . 
floré-plénd . 
. 1816 

. 1819 

. 1817 

. 1597 


174t 
1758 
1916 
1820 
1816 
1816 


1820 
1794 
1710 
1836 


cuneatim . 
dasycarpim 
dictyocarpum 
elattim . . 
élégans . 
floré-plend 
exaltatim, 1 
fissim . . 
flexudsim . 
grandiflorim 
album . 
floré-plénd 
pallidim 
hybridim, 2 
intermédium 
ecernlésctns 
Jaxam . 


Blue 
Blue . 
Dk. blue 


Dk. blue 
Blue . 
Blue . 
Blue. 
Lt. blue 
Blue. 


Gardens 
Siberia . 
Silesia _ 


3 White 


leptostich¥im3 Blue 


DEL DEN 


. Pyrenees 
pallidim . . i 
pilosissimim . 
ranunculifolffim Blue . 
sapphirinim . Blue . 

laxiflorfim . - Blue. 

Menzies . - Blue . 

mesoleticim - Blue. 

. r) 


- Blue 
« Blue 


1836 
Siberia . 
Pyrenees 


Siberia . 
N. Amer, . 1826 
1822 
1819 
1816 
1823 
1826 
1824 
1817 
1819 
1629 
1816 
1823 
1816 
1785 
1824 


1816 
1810 
1596 
1835 
1806 
1819 
1801 
1819 
1818 
1835 
1823 


snontdnim . Blue 

bractedsim Blue 
ochroleticim Whit 
Oliverianim Blue 
palmatifidim - Blue 
« Blue 


Switzerl. 


H. Siberia 

6, H. Siberia 

- Blue. H. Her. P. S. Eur. 

peregrinom,4. . Blue. Italy 

pictim . . . « Lgt.blue 6, S. Eur. 

Reeudospers pein im Red Siberia . 

pubéscéns, . A. Mediterr. 

punicéim . Siberia . 

Requiéni . Majorca 

revoliitim . 

specidsim . 

spuriim . 

Staphisagria 

tenuissimim 

tricdrné. . 

triste. 

urceolitim 

velutinim . 

villostim . 

viminéim . 

Virgatim . . 

DeEra-rErayep, shaped like the Greek A 

De.rorpers, triangular. Z 

DemAtitm, Persoon. From a diminutive of dema,a 
bundle; in reference to the mode of growth. Linn. 
24, Or. 9, Nat. Or. Fungi. An extremely minute 
species of Fungi, of a bluish colour, found on the 
steins of herbs in autumn—articulatam. 

DERE having the property of softening any- 
thing. 

DenpRoBitvm, Swartz. From dendron, a tree, and 
bios, life; in the places of theirnatural growth, the 
species are generally found upon trees. Linn. 20, 
Or. 1, Nat. Or. Orchidacee. Noorchidaceons plants 
contribute more to the gaiety of the stove, than the 
species of this splendid genus. D. nobile, chrysan- 
thum, Gibsonii, fimbriatum, densiflorum, and many 
others, are equalled by few, and certainly not sur- 
passed, in the beauty of their lowers, by any other 
orchidaceous plants; and if the following directions 
be attended to, they will be found yery easy of 
culture :—All orchidaceous plants require (to culti- 
yate them successfully), a season of growth, a 
season of rest, and a season for flowering; all of 
which should coincide, as much as possible, with 
the corresponding seasons of those parts of the globe 
which they so profusely inhabit ; and the species of 
this genus should especially be subjected toa change 
of treatment assimilating as much as possible to 
that before mentioned, without which, they will 
never flower in perfection. In India, three sea- 
sons only are known; the hot, or dry season, which 
is succeeded by the rainy season, and the cold, or 
winter season. In the hot season, ali, or the 
greater part, of the plants belonging to this genus 
produce their flowers; in the rainy season, they 
make their shoots; and during the cold season, 
they haye a period of repose. The different seasons 
being so well known, it is very easy to imitate 
them in our hothouses, and by attending to these 
simple rules, we should be enabled to flower the 
species of this more abundantly than those of any 
other orchidaceous genus, besides. which, they 
might be easily induced to flower in this country 
at any season of the year. D. chrysanthum, Pie- 
rardii, and some others, grow well when fastened 
singly on pieces of wood, and treated as is recom- 
mended under Burlingtonta; but they all succeed 
well when potted in very turfy peat, raised above 
the pot, in the same way as is recommended in 
potting Stanhopeas. A strong moist heat is indis- 

ensable in the growing season, when they may be 
frequently slightly syringed over-head. They will 
be found to succeed best in a warmer part of the 
house than the Stanhopeas require. They are pro- 
pagated by detaching one or more of the stems 
while in a dormant-state, taking care not to injure 
the roots, and potting it carefully in turfy peat 
soil, and not much raised above foe nae which 

0: 


L 


glabellom 
pentagynim 


Caucasus 
Siberia . 
S. Eur, 
Greece 
N. Amer, 
Dahuria 


Italy . 
Caucasus 


Art. IV. «A Flora of North America ; containing abridged Descrip- 
tions of all the known indigenous and naturalised Planis growing 
North of Mexico ; arranged according to the Natural System. By 
John Torrey and Asa Gray. Parts HI. and IV. 8vo, pp. (als 
New York, 1840. 


We noticed Parts I. and IL. of this work in our preceding yolume, p. 29., 
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and again in the present volume, p. 94. Parts III. and IV., now before us. 
complete Vol. I., and include all the Polypetalous division of dicotyledons, 
These parts bear, throughout, evidence of extraordinary research, care, and 
labour. By the preface it appears that almost all the principal herbariums in 
Europe have been examined, and that botanists in every part of North Ame- 
rica have contributed specimens or information to the authors. It is difficult 
to conceive any work of the kind more complete, or in which all the informa- 
tion on the subject, up to the present time, has been so judiciously made use of ; 
and still more difficult it is to comprehend how this first volume has been 
finished in so short a time. 

Though this volume describes only about a fourth part of the American 
flora, yet we are astonished at the number of species, even of woody plants, 
which have not yet been introduced. We shall take our favourite genus, Cra- 
te‘cus, for example. Seventeen species are described, and of these 5, viz. 
C. rivularis Nutt, C. arboréscens Ellis, C. estivalis Torr. et Gray, C. berberi- 
folia Torr. et Gray, and C. unilateralis Pers. have not yet been introduced. 
It is gratifying to us to find that Drs. Torrey and Gray agree with us m con- 
sidering many of the kinds treated as species by botanists to be only varieties ; 
for example, C. ovalifolia Horn., C. linearis Pers., C. prunifolia Bosc, C. fla- 
bellata Bosc, &c.: but we cannot bring ourselves to believe that C. sanguinea 
Pall. and C. Douglasi Lindl. are the same species ; and we feel certain that, if 
Drs. Torrey and Gray saw the two plants together in a living state, they would 
be of our opinion. In truth, there is no certainty as to the names of species 
of plants, where the living plants have not been compared. Dried specimens, 
no doubt, make the nearest approach to living plants, and in many instances 
indicate the specific differences correctly ; but, to be able to know whether 
they really do so or not, it is necessary first to have studied the living plant 
in its variations as well as in its normal state. What, for example, can be 
more distinct than specimens of different varieties of C. Cras-galli or Quércus 
Cérris, if judged of only by specimens? And yet it is known to cultivators, 
that, by sowing the seeds of any one variety of these two species, most of the 
others may be procured. When all the species described by botanists shall be 
tested in this way, there will not be a tenth of them, perhaps not a twentieth, 
that will hold good. Nevertheless, what can botanists do better, in the mean- 
time, than describe what they see? With the progress of civilisation, botanic 
gardens will be formed in all countries, and in these many wild species will 
disappear, and many crossbreds and hybrids be‘originated. 

But we are forgetting the main object of this notice, which is to assure our 
readers that this is one of the most important botanical works for British 
gardeners that has ever been published ; as extending an already prolific field 
of commerce for the nurseryman, and greatly increasing the resources of the 
shrubbery and the park. 

The Flora of North America must find its way into the library of every bo- 
tanist. It will, we trust, give rise to one grand national botanic garden in the 
United States, and to many collectors being despatched from Britain to send 
home the numerous species described which have not yet been introduced. 
We intend to take an early opportunity of giving a list of the trees and shrubs 
described in the first volume, which are not yet in British gardens. 


Art. V. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, &c., lately published, with some Account of those 
considered the more interesting. 


THE American Flower-Garden Companion: adapted to the Northern States. By 
E. Sayers. 8vo, pp. 174. Boston, 1838. 


A Treatise om the Culture of the Dahha and Cactus. By E. Sayers. 12mo, 
pp. 72. Boston, 1839. 
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The Florist’s Guide ; containing practical Dir liens for the Cultivation of Annual, 
Biennial, and Perennial F Mowert ing Plants of Different Classes, §c. §c. Third 
edition, ‘enlar. ged and improved. By T. Bridgeman, Gardener, Seedsman, 
and Florist, New York. 8vo, pp. 180. New York, 1840, 


The appearance of these three works, and the numerous agricultural and 
gardening newspapers now publishing in America, show the “rapid progress 
which the arts of culture are making in that extensive country. Mr. Bridge- 
man’s Young Gardener’s Assistant is noticed in our Vol. XII. p. 193., and we 
observe that in a separate pamphlet he has published some extracts from the 
eighth edition of that work, which, though far from being new, yet appear to 
us of considerable interest, both in America and England, from the doctrine 
which they contain. This doctrine is, that the grand cause why fruit trees, 
and especially peach trees, are not so productive as they ought to be, is the 
result of their being too deeply planted. This secret was lately offered to the 
congress for a million of dollars, and Mr. Bridgeman says that he had anti- 
cipated it in the work referred to, and, as a proof of this, he publishes the 
extracts. The soil in America, he observes, is light ; and the trees when planted 
in it, if not staked, are apt to be blown aside, or even blown out of the soil, 
by high winds. Hence, to avoid the trouble and expense of staking, they are 
planted deeper in the soil, which is the cause of unfruitfulness and disease 
in all trees, more especially in the peach. He repeats that this deep 
planting is practised not only with fruit trees in America, but with all trees 
whatever. 


A Manual of Botany, comprising Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, or the 
Structure and Functions of Plants. By W. Macgillivray, A.M., &c. 8vo, 
pp. 272, 16 plates. London, 1840. 


This is one of a series of Manuals by an experienced and judicious author, 
who possesses a scientific as well as practical knowledge of the subjects on 
which he treats. The work has every appearance of having been prepared 
with great care and labour, and the steel plates are very neatly executed, 
though we should greatly have preferred them done on wood,and printed along 
with the text. 


The Grammar of Botany. By G. Francis, F.L.S. 12mo, pp. 160, many wood 
cuts. London, 1840. Price 4s. 


Of all the different miniature introductions to botany which have yet been 
published, this by Mr. Francis is, in our opinion, decidedly the best. It em- 
braces as much as books of six times the size have attempted, and it explains 
the subject more clearly than these books and much more concisely, by means 
of woodcuts. It not only defines all the parts of plants, and all the principal 
terms used in botanical description, but it gives definitions and engravings of 
the flowers and fruit of forty-two natural orders of flowering plants, and of 
seven orders of Cryptogamia. We have often recommended introductions to — 
botany to young gardeners, and many of these have been very excellent pro- 
ductions, every one vieing with another in keeping pace with the progress of 
the age, but Mr. Francis’s little work surpasses them all. We have not 
only to recommend this work to young gardeners, but to young amateurs of 
both sexes. That the author had in view its suitableness for ladies, is 
obvious from the following passage in his preface. 

“ Two remarks it is necessary to make on the language employed through- 
out. One is, that the greatest simplicity has invariably been aimed at, parti- 
cularly in the scientific names and words; and although the author has not 
fallen in this respect behind the spirit of the age, yet he has certainly not 
added to the pruriency of it by new terms or new hypotheses, leaving such 
recondite matters to those who have more judgment than himself.” 

The second remark is this: — “ The author has often had it objected to 
him, that botany is not adapted to young females, nor can it be introduced 
as a general subject of study in schools, because authors, in their introductory 


, 
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works on the science, have Jed the mind to dwell chiefly on the sexual dis- 
tinctions of vegetables, and that sexual organs, unisexual, hermaphrodite, and 
similar terms, are of common occurrence. It is not necessary to stop to 
enquire whether this objection be well founded, or whether all authors de- 
serve the imputation. — It is certainly to be lamented, that the science should 
be neglected by those for whom it is fittest from circumstances like these, espe- 
cially as not one of the terms complained of is at all requisite, and not one 
of them has been introduced into the following pages.” 


Ricaut?s Rustic Architecture. Parts I11.and IV. Oblong, 4to, 14 plates. 
London, 1840. 6s. each Part. 


We gave a notice of Parts I. and II. of this work in p.355.; and Mr. 
Ricauti has, in p. 519., kindly corrected some errors that we fell into in that 
notice. The plates in the parts before us are most beautifully zincographed 
and printed, and the designs are in an eminent degree picturesque. We 
repeat what we before stated (p.356.), that each part may be forwarded by 
post, and that in no cheaper mode could a gentleman procure a working 
plan for a very handsome ornamental cottage.—— Part II. contains design 
No. 11. a Gamekeeper’s Cottage, equally suited for the residence of a small 
family. Estimate within 310/. Part IV. contams design No.1v. a Gar- 
dener’s Cottage, equally suited for the accommodation of a small family. 
Estimate 385/. 

If every proprietor of an estate exceeding 500 acres would execute on it 
but a single cottage of an ornamental character, and comfortable within, such 
as are exhibited in these designs of Mr. Ricauti, how much the country 
would be ornamented in appearance, and how much would be accomplished 
by the influence of example! Mr. Ricauti’s designs are not of the cold 
heartless character, which were published by several architects of taste 15 or 
20 years ago, in which all the skill of the architect was bestowed on the 
exterior, and the interior not a whit advanced beyond the state in which it. 
was in the days of Holinshed. We refer to the reviews of certain works on 
cottages, given in our earlier volumes, for the truth of this remark. Happily 
for the cottager, the days when it was thought that the design for an orna- 
mental cottage could only be given by first-rate architects is passing away ; 
and from such books as this of Mr. Ricauti, our “ Encyclopaedia of Cottage 
Architecture,” and various others, dwellings at once comfortable and orna- 
mental may be erected by carpenters, bricklayers, and masons, in every part 
of the civilised world. 


Illustrations and Description of Kilpeck Church, Herefordshire ; with an Essay 
on Ecclesiastical Design. By G. R. Lewis, author of “ British Forest Trees ;” 
“An Address on Education as connected with Design, in every Department 
of British Manufactures ;” and of various other Works. Part I. Fol. pp. x, 
8 plates. London, 1840. Price, to Subscribers, 10s. 6d. 


Letter to Thomas Phillips, Esq., R.A., on the Connection belween the Fine Arts 
and Religion, and the Means of their Revival. By H. Drummond, Esq. 8vo, 
pp. 45. London, 1540, 


Mr. Lewis has entered on his subject with a degree of enthusiasm that will 
charm some, and only draw forth a smile from others; and the same remark 
may be applied to Mr. Drummond’s pamphlet. Nevertheless, in both produc- 
tions there are agreat many remarks in which every person endowed with 
common sense will concur. Whether we regard the plates most accurately 
drawn and lithographed by Mr. Lewis himself, or the singularity of the ideas 
in the letter-press, the work deserves a place in the library of the architect 
and the antiquarian. The coincidence of opinion on some points of sacred 
architecture, between Mr. Lewis and Mr. Drummond, is remarkable. The 
following sentence, from the latter gentleman’s pamphlet, may be of use: — 
“ The castles in Germany and England, as well as the Saracenic in Spain 
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and Magna Grecia, were splendid buildings, both as respects their strength 
and picturesque effect ; although it must be confessed, that the latter object 
was little, if at all, in the intention of the builders. It is in the architecture 
which is deyoted to religious purposes, in the cathedrals and churches of 
England, that we find the real architectural superiority of this country, and 
not in the houses of her nobles and gentry, which are for the most part 
clumsy without grandeur, and poor without simplicity; and these defects 
are more visible in proportion as the national style has been departed from, 
and that of Italy imitated, as has been specially the case since the days of 
Inigo Jones.” (p. 15.) 


Architectural Precedents, with Notes and Observations. Edited by C. Davy, 
Arch., &c. Illustrated with working drawings. Parts IL, IIL, IV., V., 
and VI. 8vyo, pp. 108, 8 plates. 


We noticed the first part of this work in p. 267.; and, the above parts 
being sent us, we earnestly and strongly recommend them to the young ar- 
chitect, and to the country gentleman who intends to build, as replete with 
useful information, and as being wholly practical. 


Help to the Schoolmistress ; or Village Teaching. By Emily Taylor. 12mo, 
pp- 98, 1 folding plate, and 1 page of diagrams. London, 1839. 


Many of our readers patronise country schools, and the very title of this 
work and the name of the author, well known for her excellent school books, 
ought to recommend it to them. It contains well considered instructions to 
the schoolmistress, and a plan of a school, which any country carpenter or 
builder may execute at a moderate expense ; being only 15 ft. long and 12 ft. 
wide. The diagrams are, a prize slate for a school of 49 children, and a prize 
book, both of which are very ingenious. Ladies who make tours to watering 
places, or, indeed, to any place, might do much good by taking a few copies 
of the Schoolmistress with them, and giving them away to village teachers. 


6 
Arr. VI. Literary Notices, prospective and retrospective. 


A GENERAL priced Catalogue of Implements, Seeds, Plants, §c., sold at the Agri- 
cultural Museum and Warehouse of W. Drummond and Sons, Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen. Stirling, 1840. 

This catalogue will be found exceedingly useful to those that wish to know, 
not only the names of articles which are sold, but their prices. The only 
similar catalogue of the kind that we know of is Sang’s of Kircaldy, noticed 
p. 93. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of a Selection of Roses, cultivated for Sale by A. Paul 
and Sons, Nurserymen, Florists, and Seedsmen, Cheshunt, Herts, near London. 


This catalogue is equal in merit to any that have been published. The 
enumeration of sorts fills 19 pages, and there are at an average above 50 sorts 
in a page ; in all 950 sorts. 


Catalogue for Autumn 1840, of an unrivalled Collection of Dutch and Cape 
Flower Bulbs, warranted genuine, imported and sold by James Carter, Seeds- 
; man and Florist, No. 238. High Holborn, London. 


The best catalogue of bulbs ever published in England. Itis printed ina 
small type, on a very large page, so as to bring the weight within the penny 
postage. As this is the season for planting bulbs, we hope Mr. Carter will 
meet with that patronage which he so richly deserves. 


Catalogue of Seeds, §c., sold by Drysdale and Lawson, Seedsmen, Nursery- 
men, and Florists, New Seed Warehouse, Glasgow, is noticed as being the 
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production of beginners, who are strongly recommended for their activity, 
industry, and integrity. They have another catalogue of Trees, Shrubs, and 
Herbaceous Plants of select sorts ; either may be sent by post for ld. 


Catalogue des Plantes du Jardin de M. De Kwitka, situé ad Osnowa aux En- 
virons de Kharcow. — One of the most extensive private collections of house 
plants in Russia, amounting to about 1000 species. 


Traité de la Composition et de ? Ornément des Jardins. 2 vols. oblong 4to. 
This will be reviewed in an early Number. 


De la Loi du Contraste simultané des Couleurs, &c. On the Law of the simul- 
taneous Contrast of Colours, and its Applications. By M. E. Chevreul, 
Member of the Institute of France, F.R.S. of London, &c. 1 vol. 8yo, 
pp- 735, and 1 4to vol. of coloured plates. Paris, 1839. 


This is a very remarkable work, containing much original matter, applied 
directly to the disposition of flowers in flower-gardens and shrubberies, and 
to the mixture of trees and shrubs in ornamental plantations. We intend to 
review it more at length, as soon as we have leisure; in the meantime we can 
strongly recommend it to all our readers of taste who understand French. 


Report of the Society for obtaining free Admission to the National Monuments. 
Pamph. 8vo, pp. 8. London, 1840. 


Twenty-five public institutions are enumerated in different parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to which, chiefly through the exertions of this Society, 
the public are admitted free of expense on certain days, and under certain 
conditions. “ The benefit conferred on all institutions for the promotion of 
literature and science, by the legislature exempting their premises from the 
assessment of taxes to the queen, is an important feature in the history of 
our civilisation, and it is hoped, that it will be made complete, by a similar 
exemption from parochial rates, as it is evident that any tax on popular know- 
iedge must be injurious both to the funds and moral condition of the people.” 

Government has cancelled the practice of taking fees for the exhibition of the 
regalia of Scotland, and the Duke of Hamilton has ordered that no demand 
shall be made for seeing the Palace of Holyrood House. Since the regalia 
were free, 36,900 persons have visited them in the course of fourteen months. 
The public are under great obligations to Mr. Hume, the chairman of the com- 
mittee of this Society, and to George Foggo, Esq., the honorary secretary. 


Histoire des Insectes nuisibles aia Vigne, et particulicrement de la Pyrale, §c. By 
M. Victor Audouin. 


This work will develope one of the most ingenious and beautiful applications 
of science that ever was made, and one that will save millions of francs an- 
nually to France. It is under the especial patronage of the government, who 
have subscribed for a sufficient number of copies to send to all the depart- 
ments where the vine is cultivated. The prospectus contains the contents of 
all the chapters into which the work is divided: it will be in 4to, with an 
atlas of 23 coloured plates, in 5 or 6 livraisons at 10 francs each ; and, after 
publication, the price will be raised to 12 francs. A slight notice of Professor 
Audouin’s discoveries will be found in p. 553. 


Bibliotheque Huzard. Pamph. 8vo, pp. 16. 
Notice Biographique sur J. B. Huzard. Pamph, 8vo. 


The late M. Huzard was an eminent veterinary surgeon, and a great lover of 
books. He was born in 1755, and died in 1838, leaving behind him the best 
library on veterinary surgery ever collected in any country. Some expectations 
are entertained that it may be purchased by the French government ; but, in 
the meantime, it is open to the governments or societies of other countries. 
We have directed the attention to it, both of the English Agricultural So- 
ciety and the Highland Society of Scotland. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Art. I. General Notices. 


Woopren Pavement for Streets. — Of-various modes of paving with wood 
tried in London, we believe that of De Lisle to be the best. The chief advan- 
tage of this plan consists in the system of doweling employed, which, com- 
bined with the figures of the blocks unites the whole in one mass so effectually 
that it is prevented from subsiding unequally, or having the smoothness of the 
surface deranged until the wood itself is worn out. Neither is this plan so 
apt to cause horses to slip as some other modes, from the circumstance of the 
blocks being cut or grooved on the face, and so laid that the diagonal of the 
square of the surface of the block is always in the direction of the street. We 
submit these hints to our readers, because we think that when wooden pave- 
ment comes to be better understood, it will be adopted in the kitchen and 
stable courts of various country mansions, where the noise of the carts of 
tradesmen and others is felt to be offensive to the family. That the courts 
of honour of all the royal palaces of France will soon have this pavement 
substituted for the clumsy noisy stone pavements with which they are now 
covered, we cannot have a doubt. The only thing to be wondered at is, that, 
with the example of the courts of some hotels and palaces in Vienna, wooden 
pavement was not adopted in Paris twenty years ago. — Cond. 

Model Farms, which for many years have been adopted in France, Germany, 
and even Russia, are now begining to be formed in Britain. One is commenced 
by Mr. Morton, on the estate of Lord Ducie, in the Vale of Gloucester; one 
is in progress in Yorkshire, for the Yorkshire Agricultural Society ; one is 
contemplated in Kent; one has been formed in Dingwall, by Sir F. Macken- 
zie, Bart., and there is one or more in Ireland. It seems to us equally desir- 
able that an Agricultural Society should have a farm, as that a Horticultural 
Society should have a garden ; and we therefore trust that the English Agn- 
cultural Society will soon have an experimental farm worthy of that powerful 
and respectable body, in the vicinity of the metropolis. — Cond. 

Approach Roads, consisting of a layer of bitumen spread over a layer of 
macadamised stone, cost, in the neighbourhood of Paris, 4 francs the square 
metre, and garden walks which carriages are not to go over may be formed at 
31 francs per metre. Footpaths along public roads, bordered with a kerb of 
sandstone, cost no more than 33 francs per metre. 

A Layer of Bitumen inserted in a wall, above the foundations, will prevent 
moisture from ascending from the soil, as effectually as a course of brickwork 
in Roman cement. Bitumen also preserves wood at a cheaper rate than 
paint. (Daly’s Revue générale de l Architecture, p. 161.) 

Clegg and Samuda’s Atmospheric Railway is an invention that promises to be 
as great an advance upon the railways already in use, as these are upon com- 
mon roads; but we cannot step out of our way to go into details. While 
observing the pumping of the engine in exhausting the air, we began to reflect 
as to whether the power of exhausting and compressing air could not be ap- 
plied in some manner or other to the culture of the soil. Ifa regular sub- 
stratum of broken stone were laid under a level space of two or three acres, 
and a system of cast-iron pipes pierced with holes throughout were laid in 
this stratum, and communicating with an air-pump, then, in spring, when the 
temperature of the atmosphere was considerably above that of the soil, which 
it often is in warm days in March and April, the soil might be heated to the 
same temperature as the atmosphere; either by working the pump as an ex- 
hauster, by which the heated atmosphere would be sucked down through the 
soil, so as to warm it and the stratum of stones; or by forcing it down 
the pipes into it, and up through it, so as to effect the same object. Whether 
such a system could be made to pay or not, is another matter ; but we think 
in the neighbourhood of such a metropolis as London, an acre or two covered 
with grass, laid out as a public garden, and heated in this manner, might 
possibly answer. — Cond, 
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Art. II. Foreign Notices. 


RUSSIA. 


GARDENING in Moscow.— ™M. Holst, seedsman in Moscow, has lately been 
some weeks in this country establishing correspondents and collecting informa- 
tion. M. Holst is well acquainted with the gardens and nurseries about Lon- 
don, having been three years in the Hammersmith Nursery immediately after 
the peace, and having, about 1818, been one of the founders of the South- 
ampton Nursery, with one of Mr. Kennedy’s sons, now settled in New York. 
M. Holst is agent for the Moscow Agricultural Society, and the Moscow 
Horticultural Society ; and, being a native of Riga, where he was brought up 
and educated as a gardener, he is well acquainted with the progress which has 
been made throughout European Russia. This progress is mdeed wonderful. 
M. Holst’s collection of seeds, according to his Catalogue, is as extensive as 
that of any London seedsman ; and he has ordered all the principal implements 
sold by Messrs. Drummond of Stirling, and many of the best English works 
on gardening and agriculture, including our Arboretum, and the great work 
on cattle by Professor Low. The gardens about Moscow, he says, are as gay 
as those about London in the summer season, — Cond. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


The largest Purple Beech and Cedar of Lebanon, in the western hemisphere, 
are growing in the grounds of Thomas Ash, Esq., West Chester County, 
New York. The grounds had formerly been occupied as a nursery, I believe 
the original of all the American nurseries. These specimens were, as far as I 
can learn, among the first of their sorts which were introduced into this 
country; and they now serve, with other exotics and splendid native species, to 
render the residence of Mr. Ash one of the most superbly wooded places which 
has come under my observation on this side of the Atlantic. 

Fagus sylvatica purptrea: height 56 ft. ; circumference of the trunk, 3 ft. 
from the ground, 6 ft.; circumference of the head, 12 ft. from the ground, 
108 ft This is a splendid specimen, with a most symmetrically formed semi- 
elliptical top, and I exceedingly regret that Iam not a sufficient draughtsman 
to send you a correct drawing of it. 

Cédrus Libani: height 53 ft.; circumference of the trunk, 3 ft. from the 
ground, 6 ft. ; circumference of the head, 12 ft. from the ground, 90 ft. 

As far as I can learn, these trees have been planted about sixty years, but 
on this point Iam not able to obtain sufficiently correct data, — Alexander 
Gordon. New York, June 21. 1840. 

Architecture and Gardening have been making rapid progress in New York 
for several years past, but we have lately observed in the books and engravings 
received from that country an extraordinary advance in architectural taste. 
This we believe to be partly owing to the necessity of rebuilding a number of 
new houses and some churches, in consequence of the great fire a few years 
ago. We have before us an engraving of New Trinity Church, New York, by 
Mr. Upjohn, architect, which, for correctness of style, and elegance of design, 
may vie with some of those of Barry or Blore, for example, at Stratford le 
Bow and Brighton. The length of New Trinity Church, New York, is 183 ft, 
5in, and the height of the spire 264 ft. It is built of brown stone close- 
grained, and very highly finished. — Cond. 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 


ENGLAND. 


An additional Park in London. — A meeting is about to beheld in the city, 
for the purpose of founding a royal park within the Tower Hamlets. The 
institution of such a park, to secure fresh air and a wholesome promenade in 
the middle of a dense population, cannot but be advantageous to the public 
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health. The object is supported by some of the most respectable residents in 
the metropolis. (Z%mes.) 

An Addition to the Regent’s Park is said to be contemplated by the Woods 
and Forests, which will carry that scene of fresh air and recreation as far as 
Highgate; and probably some future Earl of Mansfield will join to it the 
grounds at Caen Wood, decidedly the most beautiful of their kind in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. Hyde Park, we hope, will one day be 
united to the park of Lord Holland, by the purchase by the government of a 
narrow strip of ground over the highest part of Camden Hill, so as to join 
Holland Park with what is now the kitchen-garden of Kensington Palace. 
The grand entrance into this united Park should be by a magnificent gateway 
at the end of Pall Mall. — Cond. 

Public Park at Liverpool. — We have heard it stated that there is a wealthy 
and truly patriotic gentleman of Liverpool, who is so peculiarly favourable to 
the formation of at least one park, for the health and recreation of our “ good 
old town,” that he has expressed a desire, should he find a suitable site, to lay 
out asum of 50,000/. in the purchase and laying out of the ground, and to 
dedicate the same gratuitously to the use of the public for ever. The state- 
ment of our informant was derived from a gentleman of the first respectability, 
who, we believe, heard it either from the individual himself or some intimate 
friend. We sincerely hope that the statement may be verified. Meantime, as 
so munificent a donation by one individual is so rare in this too mercenary 
age, as naturally to suggest the possibility of a mistake having arisen ; all we 
can say is, that, if it be the fact, the gentleman alluded to, should he nobly 
come forward, will earn for himself while living an enviable reputation amongst 
his contemporary fellow-subjects, and when he has gone to “ that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns,” his name, linked with his benevolence, will be 
cherished with feelings of gratitude and respect for ages to come. (Liver- 
pool Standard.) 

The Leeds Zoological and Botanical Gardens were opened in June. The 
Society has expended between 10,000/. and 11,000/. on the purchase, plant- 
ing, and laying out of the ground, and on the erection of walls and buildings. 
The site is most eligible, being in a slight hollow betwixt rising ground on the 
east and west, sheltered on the north by ahill, and gently sloping down towards 
the south. Its direction from Leeds is such that it will scarcely ever be reached 
by the smoke. (Newsp.) 

Kew Gardens. — Various rumours are afloat as to changes which are about 
to take place in the arrangement and management of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens at Kew, but we shall only mention one of them, having heard it from 
respectable quarters. Sir W. J. Hooker, it is said, has offered his services 
without salary, provided he has a house rent free sufficiently large for contain- 
ing his extensive herbarium. — Cond. 

Victoria régia Lind|.—Living plants of this vegetable prodigy have reached 
Demerara in safety, and may soon be expected in England. That_ they will 
prove as capable of cultivation as other tropical Mymphzeacez cannot be 
doubted. (Bot. Reg. Chron., August, 1840.) 

A transplanted Mulberry Tree, which remained a Year dormant.— In carrying 
out some improvements at Lime Grove, Putney, it was deemed necessary to 
remove a mulberry tree of about forty years’ growth, which, standing among 
other trees, was somewhat stunted, although a tolerably handsome tree of 
about 18 ft. high, with a head in proportion. Being unwilling to destroy it, 
considerable pains were taken to lift it with its roots and fibres with the least 
possible injury, which was effected with corresponding success. The tree was 
carefully removed, and planted in an open part of the garden, in the autumn 
of 1838, and I had but little doubt of having succeeded in its preservation. In 
the spring and summer of 1839 I frequently visited it, but with repeated dis- 
appointment in seeing no indications of life, otherwise than that the wood 
seemed to preserve its vitality. The autumn succeeded, and closed, still 
leaving the tree in a leafless state. I then concluded that all was over, but 
still perceiving life in the wood, it was left to remain over winter. In the 
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beginning of June in the present year, the tree began to push all the way up its 
main stem, and from several of its larger lateral branches ; and, being now 
pruned in, it promises fair to make in the course of time a handsome tree. — 
I. Rutger. Lime Grove, Putney, July, 1840. 

The Bokhara Clover (Melilotus arborea) at Oxborough, near Stokeferry, 
Norfolk, in the garden of Mr. Johnson, is nearly 11 ft. high, and bearing 
abundance of seeds. Mr. Johnson is so much pleased with this plant, that he 
means to lay down a small field of it, and treat it like lucern. The seed ripens 
freely. — Samuel Taylor. Stokeferry, August 31.1840. 


SCOTLAND. 


Thirlestaine Castle, East Lothian.—The Earl of Lauderdale is making 
splendid improvements in Thirlestaine Castle ; as many as forty masons are 
at present employed on the garden wall, which, when finished, we are told, 
will be the finest in Scotland. (Scotsman.) 

The Earl of Stair is making extensive improvements at the ancient family 
residences in Wigtonshire, among which may be included the restoration, 
in the style of Le Notre, of the terrace and other architectural gardens, 
ean been in a state of comparative neglect for nearly half a century. 

Ibid. 
( Gladiolus cardinalis, at Hafton Gardens, the seat of James Hunter, Esq., 
in Argyllshire, measures 23 ft. in circumference, and exhibits upwards of 100 
stems, terminating in spikes of its rich scarlet flowers. This plant, in common 
with various others at Hafton, says much for the mildness of the climate, and 
does great credit to the skill and care of the head gardener, Mr. M‘Dermaid. 
(Glasgow Courier, Aug. 8.) 

A Weeping common Oak (Quércus pedunculata péndula) was found in a 
bed of seedlings sown at Ochtertyre in 1825. It was planted on the lawn at 
Ochtertyre House, and is now (1840) 33 ft. high, with regulatly drooping 
branches, which, after they touch the ground, run along it for some distance. 
Plants of it have been propagated by grafting on stems 5 or 6 feet high, which 
form beautiful weeping trees. — Patrick Robertson. Petworth Gardens, Sussex, 
Aug. 16. 1840. 

IRELAND. 


The Belfast Botanic Garden. —In p. 363. we expressed a wish to see the 
design for the range of plant-houses erecting in this garden, and one has kindly 
been brought to us by Mr. Ferguson, the curator, now (Sept. 3.) in London. 
It comes nearer, in general appearance, to the range erected in the Sheffield 
Gardens, than any other which we recollect, but it is‘much handsomer. We 
have not seen ground plans or sections, but these are promised, and when we 
receive them we shall speak of the whole more in detail. We are happy to 
have confirmed, by Mr. Ferguson, the favourable accounts which we have 
heard from various persons, of the prosperity of the garden, and of the ex- 
tensive source of recreation and enjoyment which it affords to the subscribers 
and the inhabitants of Belfast generally. The climate of Belfast is so mild, 
that the common broad-leaved myrtle is as hardy there as the laurustinus is 
about London. Inthe winter of 1837-8, when the thermometer about Lon- 
don was 10° below zero, it never fell lower than 14° at Belfast. It is easy 
to conceive, therefore, that many of the Australian, and especially the Van 
Diemen’s Land, shrubs attain here a degree of vigorous growth never seen 
in England. — Cond. 

National Education in Ireland, according to the Siwth Report of the Com- 
missioners, is making steady progress, notwithstanding much opposition. The 
increase of the number of schools, in the course of the year 1839, has 
been 197, and of scholars 23,736! The Irish people have a much greater 
aptitude for education than the English, and, if the latter do not soon enjoy 
the benefits of a national system which shall be applied to all, the Irish, as 
the Scotch did formerly, will inundate the country with skill as well as 
strength, (Jorn. Chron., Sept. 10.) 
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Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 


Pinsa‘po.— A note by Mr. D. Beaton, in p. 277., states “ that the Pine of 
Cephalonia belongs to the section Picea, and the Pinsapo to that of A'bies.” I 
cannot speak as to the first, not having seen it as yet living, and only knowing 
it from the 5 or 6 seeds which you were so kind as to send me, and which did 
not germinate, as you foresaw. Judging by these seeds, as well as by the 
description and the figure that you have given in the Arboretum Britannicum, 
it appears to me that this tree belongs to the Picea. 

As to the Pinsdpo I can speak more positively. I have plants 3 years and 
2 years old ; and, besides, I have had in my possession several packages of 
seeds mixed with their scales. In short, I have a branch with cones, or the 
remains of cones, on it, they having partly fallen to pieces, although they 
were gathered before they were quite ripe. The leaves on this branch, and 
on the young plants, are those of Abies, and not of Picea; those on the full- 
grown branch resemble more than any other the Abies alba of America (our 
sapinette blanche)’: I suppose Mr. Beaton has founded his opinion on their 
appearance. But now the cones are large, upright, their scales are caducous ; 
in short, they, as well as the scales and the seeds, have such a resemblance 
to those of the silver fir, that it is almost impossible to distinguish them. 
Now, as it is from the cones that the character of the two sections is prin- 
cipally formed, we must conclude that the Pinsdpo is a true Picea. Besides, 
the minute description that M. Boissier has given cannot leave any doubt in 
this respect. — Vilmorin. Paris, July, 1840. 

Anomalous Productions of Hybrids. — The paper in p. 289., by the Hon, and 
Rey. W. Herbert, “ On the singular Origin of the Purple Laburnum,” induced 
me to go carefully over my budded roses with my gardener, and I find be- 
tween 20 and 30 in the state that gentleman describes as likely to produce 
hybrid plants by a shorter way than impregnated flowers. The buds are quite 
dead, but the wood that surrounds them is as green as the day they were put 
in, in some instances ; and inall, my gardener assures me, the wood is alive : 
these were budded, some in 1838, some in 1839. I have now carefully masked 
them with bast, to await what may be the result. But I fear I have lost a 
good opportunity of verifying the truth of this new hypothesis. Thus, being 
very anxious to obtain flowers of the double yellow Provence rose, I had a 
branch of Brown’s superb budded with it, as I imagined, the whole way up. 
In 1839 a most vigorous shoot of it was produced, but in the storms of wind 
and rain of last summer it was blown off; the buds beneath shot, but the 
wood not being that of the yellow rose, and producing a flower of no beauty, 
I concluded the man who budded it had made a mistake, and the branch 
being old and unsightly I cut it off, not having then seen Mr. Herbert’s 
paper. I hope, however, with the prospect of so many in the state I have 
described, I may have an opportunity of sending you an account of the re- 
sult, — Surreyensis. August 17. 1840. 


s Art. V. Queries and Answers. 


THE Curl in the Leaves of Vines. — Can you, or any of your readers, inform 
me as to the probable cause of the vine leaves assuming a curled appearance, 
though apparently in a vigorous growing state. I have some vines in a small 
vinery that are very much curled, while others by their side are not in the least. 
My opinion is, that it must proceed from an injury to the roots, as there are 
several green-house plants in the border. If you could, through the medium 
of your valuable Magazine, inform me as to the cause, you would very much 
oblige—A Subscriber. Knightsbridge, July 19. 
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Art. I. 


Notes on some Country Seats and Gardens in Lincolnshire, 


Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
and Hertfordshire, from May to October, 1840. By the Con- 


DUCTOR. 


fTonerrton Hatt (May 20. 22)., the present residence of Gregory Gre- 


gory, Esq., is a quiet rural abode in an elevated healthy situation. 


The house 


is well arranged, and exceedingly comfortable, and the library contains an 
admirable collection of books on architecture and ancient gardening, more 


especially foreign works on these subjects. 


Architecture d’Androuet du Circeau. 
Paris, 1561. 
. Fries’s Ornaments. 1563. No place. 
Dicterlin’s Architecture. 1598. No 
place. 
Trésor des Parterres, par Loris. Ge- 
neva, 1629. 
Arts du Moyen Age, par Du Som- 
merard. Paris, 1635. 
Traité du Jardinage, par Boiceau 
Paris, 1638. 
Sanderi Flandria illustrata. Cologna, 
1641. 
Meriani, Topographia. 1645. No place. 
Ckuvres de Silvestre. Paris, 1650. 
Théatre des Plans du Jardinage, par 
Sercy. Paris, 1652. 
CHuvres de Perette. Paris, 1652. 
Loggan’s Oxonia Illustrata. Oxford, 
1673. 
Loggan’s Cantabrigia illustrata. Cam- 
bridge, 1688. 


Suecia hodierna et antiqua. 1691. 


No place. 

Neue Stedebock von Italien, par 
Blanc. Amsterdam, 1705. 

Le Roi, Castella de Brabant. Am- 


sterdam, 1705. 
Théatre de la Grande Bretagne, par 
Kipp, London, 1708. 
Van Nidek’s Views in Holland. Am- 
sterdam, 1709. 
Salzbach, Architecture Civile. Augs- 
burg, 1711. 
Works of Pozzo. 


1840. Nov. 


Roma, 1717. 
P 


P 


We noticed the following :— 


Pfeffel’s Views in Vienna. Augs- 
burg, 1724." 

Théatre de Piemont. A‘ La Haye, 
1725. 


Maisons de Plaisance de Milan, Milan, 
1727. 

Butken’s Trophées de Brabant. Brux- 
elles, 1727. 

Théatre sacré de Brabant. 
Haye, 1729. 

Rademaker’s Netherland Cabinet. 
Amsterdam, 1732. 

Views of the principal Bridges of 
Europe, by Schramm. Leipsic, 
1735. 

Traité du Jardinage, par Argenville, 
A‘ la Haye, 1739. 

Works of Piranesi. Paris, 1743. 

Works of Vasi, Roma Moderna ed 
Antica. Roma, 1747. 

Tirion’s Nederland’s Cabinet. 
sterdam, 1749. 

Architecture de Le Pautre. Paris,1751. 

Pfeffel, Vues de Mayence, de Sdtz- 
burg, d Augsburg. Augsburg, 1751. 

QEuvres de Marot. Paris, 1751. 

QEuvres de Blondel. Paris, 1752. 

Rigaud’s Views of the Palaces of 
France. Paris, 1752. 

Ridinger’s great work on the Chase in 
Germany, inallits diversities. Augs- 
burg, 1760. 

Cavillers, GEuvres de. Paris, 1772. 

Le Rouge, “ Details de nouveaux Jar-. 
dins.”” Paris, 1776. 


A’ la 


Am- 
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Coup-d’ceil sur Beleeil, par le Prince 
de Ligne. Belceil, 1786. 

Millin’s Antiquités Nationales. Paris, 
1790. 

Vues d’ Amsterdam. Amsterdam, 1805. 
Voyages dans V’ancienne France, par 
Taylor, Nodin, &c. Paris, 1815. 
Laborde, Monumens de la France. 

Paris, 1816. 


Notes on Country Seats and Gardens. 


Visser’s Views in Holland. Amster- 
dam, no date. 

Ornemens de Berain. Paris, no date. 

Fontaines, par Le Brun. No date. 

Teatro di Venezia. Venezia, No date. 

Oppenort’s Architecture. No date. 

Plafonds de la Galerie de Florence. 
No date. 


Vitruvien Denmarken. No date or 


Falda, Fontane di Roma. Roma, place. 
no date. Architecture des Jardins, par Filet. 
Works of Visentini. No date. No date or place. 


Besides a great number of county histories; and a great variety of old 
works on chivalry, heraldry, fétes, and processions. 

In the kitchen-garden, and also in a large garden, which may be called a 
nursery, hardy and house plants of various kinds are bringing forward for the 
terrace gardens and conservatories now forming at Harlaxton new Manor; 
and for stocking the indigenous woods there. There is also an excellent col- 
lection of grapes, and the manner in which these are cultivated by Mr. Wade 
the gardener, particularly in one house, having a pit for pines or other plants, 
is new, and well deserving of imitation. 

The back wall of this house is flued, and the space allotted for the back 
alley is given to the vines as a border for their roots. If the pine-pit walls 
had been thrown upon arches, a greater increase of space for the extension 
of their roots would of course have been available. The circumstance of 
root and branch being thus out of the reach of the atmospheric changes belong- 
ing to the early months of the year is very important to early forcing, and 
the back wall having a flue running very contiguous to these roots places the 
climate, and the period of commencing their growth, completely in the power 
of the cultivator. It is only in such a situation that the delicate and perfumed 
sorts, such as Purple White Constantia and the Grizzly Frontignan, perfect 
and mature their growth and ripen their fruit. 

The mode adopted at the Royal Gardens at Kensington, as detailed in some 
of the early volumes of this Magazine, of constructing the top sashes of the 
roof of a size exactly to fill up the space and height from the back pit wall 
up to the roof of the house, is a very great and ingenious improvement ; for 
by this means the back wall crop can be made to have a winter, or rather 
state of rest, and the main body of the house still kept for its usual purposes ; 
the back alley being alone detached from it, and exposed during the latest 
summer months to the open air. 

This forms the arrangement for the first crop of grapes. The second, or 
intermediate, crop is obtained by allotting the space for the front alley as a 
border for the vines, so that the roots are here again never submitted to atmo- 
spheric changes; but, as there is no flue which can be said to be sufficiently 
near to this border to lend to it an increased state of heat, it has been found 
that the afore-named tender sorts, with a very luxuriant growth, and great 
vigour and size of bunch, will never ripen on this border, although they do so 
very successfully in the same house on the back wall, where there is a flue 
worked with a very gentle fire. The Hamburg, Sweetwater, and Muscat have 
ripened in that situation. These vines are trained to the rafters. 

The third crop is derived from the border out of doors, in the usual way, 
and the vines are trained to the rafters. The succession is obtained by wintering 
them along the front uprights of the house, and placing them between two 
walls or screens of glass. They are, by this glass chamber, if we may so call 
it, never exposed to the entire rigour of the winter, and are introduced into 
the house to their rafters at the option of the gardener, or as late as their 
tendency to break their buds admits of. 

This arrangement utilises as much as possible the area both of glass and 
ground, does not destroy the facilities of circulation, or of cultivating pines 
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in the pit, admits of the cultivation of a greater variety of the most esteemed 
sorts, and obtains an immense power of succession. 

The following are the kinds of grapes grown : — Purple Constantia, White 
Constantia, Grizzly Frontignan, Muscat of Alexandria, Stillwell’s Sweetwater, 
West’s St. Peter, Black Damascus, Black Tripoli, Black Hamburg, White 
Portugal, Syrian. 

In the plant stoves, palms of various kinds, draceenas, musas, bamboos, 
and various fragrant-flowered climbers, are bringing forward in pots and tubs 
for the conservatory at the new Manor House. 

An experiment has been tried in one of these houses by reversing the posi- 
tion of the sash-bar, so that the rabbet is on the under side, and the insertion 
of the panes is made from that side instead of from the outside, as in the usual 
manner. The advantage of this mode is, that the putty is not exposed to the 
weather, but sufficient time has not yet elapsed to determine its value. The 
difficulty that appears to be most likely to establish itself respecting the reverse 
glazing is, that of the execution of it, and the repair, supposing that the 
lights are not movable but fixed. In the first instance, it is feared that the 
pane cannot be made to retain its position, but will fall, or at least move 
slightly from its place, from its own weight, before the putty is sufficiently set 
or hardened to retain it. In repairing, the workman is not so conveniently 
placed ; he is like a painter of ceilings, and ought to be laid on his back. Pro- 
bably Mr. Paxton’s mode of having a groove in the sash-bar, as hereinafter 
described, may ultimately be found preferable. 

Belton, near Grantham ; Earl Brownlow.— May 21. We passed to this 
place from Harlaxton, through Grantham, and a very miserable village, which 
we could not help wishing had belonged to Mr. Gregory. The wretched 
hovels exhibited not only a want of taste in their exteriors and surrounding 
gardens, but even a want of repair and the appearance of common comforts. 
Belton we have always understood to be one of the best kept places in Eng- 
land, and we certainly found it so, though the family had been absent some 
months, and were not expected till July. We entered by the kitchen-garden, 
which was originally planned by, and built under the direction of, Mr. Webb. 
The pine stoves and vineries are wide, with a fixed roof formed by bars with- 
out rafters, resting on a horizontal iron rail, supported by iron pillars, rising 
from the middle of the tan pits. The only inconvenience that the gardener, 
Mr. Ingram, finds from these pillars, is, that he is in danger of breaking the long 
stiff shoots of the vines, when he removes them from the rafters to lay them 
down to rest on the top of the front wall, m Mr. Strutt’s manner. The 
grounds have few natural inequalities ; but the river Witham runs through 
them, and this feature has been made the most of, especially near the house, 
which is a fine old French mansion, with stately avenues. Among the old 
trees are some good specimens, especially of elm and Scotch pine. There is 
a rustic bridge leading over a piece of water to what may be called a fancy 
cottage, which is covered over with rustic trelliswork for climbers, and these 
climbers are planted in rustic boxes, which project from the outside of the 
parapet of the bridge. The idea is comparatively new, and the effect good. In 
the church, the tower of which forms a fine object from the walk in the 
pleasure-grounds which leads to it, are some fine sculptural monuments of 
the Brownlow family, and in the churchyard are several to their servants; 
kindness and consideration to them being apparently hereditary in the family. 
One tombstone is to the memory of a gardener, who had been 54 years in the 
family, and died in 1710. The place has two defeets which might easily be 
remedied. The first is, that there is no master walk so conducted as to dis- 
play the main features of the place; and the second, that the kitchen-garden 
cannot be entered without crossing a public road, and also, if we are not 
mistaken, a farm road. A tunnel or tunnels would at once remove the latter 
objection, and facilitate the removal of the former. 

The home farm-offices are very complete ; we entered the poultry-house, which 
is a square room, well lighted, and heated by an open fireplace. There is a range 
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round the room of coops for hens with chickens ; above it, one for laying-hens ; 
and above that, one for such as are hatching. On each side a hen stair leads to 
the roosting-place, which is above the ceiling, so that nothing can ever drop on 
the floor. The village here is being remodeled in the Gothic style in good 
taste, and is already a most gratifying and conspicuous ornament to the public 
road. Would that His Lordship might extend this admirable improvement to 
all the cottages on the estate! By way of expression of purpose, the smithy 
has a large horseshoe sculptured on the gable, which projects over the entrance. 
The inn and public houses have carved stone figures for their signs; the beau- 
tiful schoolhouse has a quotation, and the village shop has a riband label of 
stone (too broad, and not very tastefully displayed) over the broad window 
for displaying the goods. In the flower-garden we observed a curious hybrid 
between a Brompton stock and a wallflower, which appeared to be producing 
seed ; and which, at‘all events, we trust Mr. Ingram has propagated by cuttings. 
Chatsworth.— May 23. When we last visited this place in May, 1839 (see 
our preceding vol. p. 450.), the grand conservatory was just beginning to be 
glazed, and at present the glazing is almost completed. The panes are 3ft. 
Qin. in length, and 6 in. in width, and the work was performed by Mr. 
Drake, glazier, Edgeware Road, London, at 62 
the rate of 16d. per square foot. The sash-bars 
are of deal, cut out by machinery impelled by 
Asteam. Fig.61. is a section of the bar of the 
full size; and jig. 62. are specimens of the 
glass of the full thickness, showing at 6 the 
thinnest glass, and at a the very thickest that 
is used in the conservatory; or, in other words, 
showing the variation of thickness that takes 
place in this description of glass. The roof, 
as most of our readers know, is in the ridge- 
and-furrow manner, and the quantity of sash-bar 
used in forming the sides of the ridges, exceeds 
40 miles in length. The hot-water heating- 
apparatus is already put up by Messrs. Walker @ 
of Manchester; there are 8 boilers, and the length of pipe, which is 
4in. in diameter within, is about 7 miles. There is such a thorough 
command of water on the adjoining rising grounds, that it would be easy 
to form a system of pipes for throwing down a shower over the whole in- 
terior of the house, in Messrs. Loddiges’s manner; and the water for this pur- 
pose might be heated by passing the pipes containing it through a mile or two 
of the heating pipes. This has already been done with the pipes which sup- 
ply water for the ordinary watering of the house. The progress of fitting up~ 
the interior is going on steadily, and will be completed, and many of the trees 
planted, in the course of the autumn. The trees in the arboretum are in a 
most thriving state; and planting on little hills of prepared soil, keeping 
these hills afterwards clear of weeds and covered with short grass, has done 
as much here for the growth of the plants as it has done at Elvaston Castle 
and the Derby Arboretum. Some of the rarer species of Pinus Abies and 
Picea have made vigorous shoots, and will soon become fine trees. A’cer 
palmatum, which was killed every where about London, by the winter of 
1837-8, except in Mr. Knight’s nursery, has never had any protection here, 
and is now 3 ft. high in the open arboretum. The nomenclature of the ar- 
boretum is unavoidably in a state of confusion; because, Mr. Paxton’s object 
being to collect as many species as he could, wherever he found a different 
name he ordered a plant, and planted it with the name which he received, 
with a view to future comparison and correction. In another year, by sending 
one of his young men to the Derby Arboretum, he will be able to adjust the 
nomenclature at Chatsworth to that of the Arboretum at Derby, which we 
think it will not be denied is at present the most correctly named collection 
of trees and shrubs in England. If it is not so, then we have spent ten years 
of our life, and expended in cash or credit above !0,000/., in vain. 
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The conservative wall which separates the lawn from the park on the north 
is a most delightful scene, and confirms the observations of our correspondent 
in p. 23., * that a conservative wall is a very superior source of enjoyment to 
either a green-house or a conservatory.” It is 340 ft. in length, and the direc- 
tion being up a sloping surface, it is divided into panels about 27 ft. in length, 
and about 18 ft. high, rising above one another, with stone piers between each. 
The wall is flued and covered with a wooden trellis. It has a coping which 
projects about 1 ft. in front, with a rod under it on which the rings of curtains 
run, Piers are built every 27 ft. apart, which determine the length of the 
curtain rods ; and half the curtain draws up against each pier, as in the case 
of acommon window. The curtains are of stout hempen cloth, striped with 
blue ; and in order to provide for the contraction and expansion, and also to 
keep the curtains tight when let down, the lower edge of the curtain is fur- 
nished with rings, which are put over hooks fixed on the edge of a board 
which lies flat on the border at the distance of 134 in. from the wall. The 
other edge of this board, which is 114 in. wide, is hinged to a rail 43 in. broad, 
which is made fast to stakes driven into the ground, and sawn off level with 
the surface. In consequence of this arrangement, when wet weather contracts 
the curtain, instead of shrinking up, and exposing a part of the wall to the 
weather, it merely lifts up the inner edge of the board, which sinks down 
again to its place with the return of dry weather. The edges of the curtain 
next the piers are made fast to slips of wood fixed to the wall, and the edges 
where the curtains join in the middle overlap each other, as in common window 
or bed curtains. Nothing is planted against the piers but dahlias during sum- 
mer, and thus, by leaving these naked, they preserve the architectural dignity 
of the wall by contrast with the covered parts. With a view to this end, and 
also to the effect of the flowers on the plants in the panels, even the dahlias, 
in our opinion, would be better omitted. 


63 


Fig. 63. is an elevation of part of the wall showing the piers (the one rising 
higher than the other, as the wall ascends a sloping surface), and the curtains 
drawn aside. 

Fig. 64. is a ground plan of the same portion of the wall; in which a is the 
dug border, 6 the rising and falling board, c fixed boards opposite the piers, 
da border of turf, e a gravel walk 6 ft. wide, and f the lawn. 

Fig. 65. is a section of the wall, the wooden coping, the curtain, and the 
rising and falling board. 

Fig. 66. is a section of the lower part of the wall, the rising and falling 
board, and the ground rail to which it is hinged, on a larger scale. 

The following list of the plants now growing against this wall has been, at 
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our request, kindly furnished by Mr. Paxton. They are arranged here ac- 
cording to the natural orders, for the sake of showing the great variety of 


species ; but they are planted against the wall in no particular order, except 
that the more tender sorts, such as orange trees, Jasminum grandiflorim, 
&c., are generally placed together, so that the part of the wall 
against which they are placed may be heated by itself ; whereas, 
if they were distributed over the whole wallwith the hardier 
sorts, such as Sophora microphylla, Técoma capreolata, &c., 
which require no artificial heat, there would be a considerable 
loss both of labour and fuel. 


Ranunculacee. 

Clématis fiérida Siebéldz, planted in 1837, is 9 ft. high, and in another place 
has reached the top of the wall in a panel over low-growing shrubs. Like 
other climbers it does not spread much in width, In flower it is singularly 


ornamental. : : ; ; 
Clématis aztrea grandiflora, planted in 1837, is 153 ft. high, and 2 ft. wide. 


Splendid when in flower. 
Dilleniaceze. 


Hibbértia volubilis, planted in 1836, is 10 ft. high, and 2 ft. wide. 
Magnoliacee. 
Magnolia grandiflora, planted in 1836, is 43 ft. high, and 33 ft. wide. 
Winteracee. 
Illicium floridanum, planted in 1838, is 1 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 
Berberidez. 
Bérberis ? sp., planted in 1838, is 3 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 
Polygilee. 
Polygala grandiflora, planted in 1837, is 83 ft. high, and 7 ft. wide. 
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Pittosporee. 
Billardiéra longiflora, planted in 1837, is 16 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 
Billardiéra mutabilis has in the same period attained the height of 17 ft., and 

is 1 ft. wide. 
Sollya heterophylla, planted in 1837, is 44 ft. high, and 23 ft. wide. 
Linee. 

Linum trigynum, planted in 1838, is 14 ft. high, and 14 ft. wide. 

Malvacee. 


Malva ? sp., planted in 1840, is 8 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 
Malva Creeana, planted in 1839, is 73 ft. high, and 5 ft. wide. 


Aurantidcee. 

Various orange trees, planted in 1836, are from 3ft. to 9 ft. high ; and the 
standard have the lower part of the wall covered with Maurandya Bar- 
clayana and_Tropz‘olum peregrinum. 

Tropeolee, 
Tropz‘olum peregrinum grows to the top of the wall every season. 
Rutdcee. 
Corrze‘a speciosa, planted in 1837, is 54 ft. high, and 14 ft. wide. 
Corrze‘a alba, planted in 1840, is 34 ft. high, and 10 in. wide. 


Anacardidcee. 


Schinus Molle. A very large plant of this fine evergreen has lately been killed 
to the ground, but is now springing up again. 


Leguminose. 


Acacia lophantha, planted in 1837, is 73 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Ac. melanéxylon, planted in 1837, is 16 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Ac. decirrens, planted in 1837, has attained the height of the wall, and 
has been several times cut in. 

Ac. rutefolia, planted in 1840, is 3 ft. high, and 16 in. wide. 

Ac. vestita has just been planted. 

Brachyséma undulata, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. high, and 12 ft, wide. 

Bossiz‘a scolopéndra, planted in'1840, is 18 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Callistachys lanceolata, planted in 1840, is 4 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Clianthus puniceus, planted in 1837, is 11 ft. high, and 10 ft. wide. A splendid 
specimen. 

Daviésia mimosdides, planted in 1840, is 2 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Dorycnium hirstitum, planted at the same time, is 6 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Eutaxia myrtifolia, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. high, and 35 ft. wide. 

Edwardsia grandiflora, planted in 1837, is 24 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Ed. microphylla, planted in 1836, is 13 ft. high, and 33 ft. wide. 

Erythrina Crista-galli, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. high, and 13 ft. wide. 

Glycine bimaculata is a small plant. 

Kennédya nigricans, planted in 1837, is 15 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Ken. rubicinda, planted at the same time, is 16ft. and 1 ft. wide. 

Mimosa prostrata is mixed with other plants, and climbs to a considerable 
height. 

Sree coronillefolia, planted in 1836, is 11 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Wistaria Consequana, a magnificent vigorous-growing specimen, spreads to a 
great distance over the walls of some stable buildings, which joi with the 
conservative wall, and form its termination at the farther extremity from the 


house. 
Rosacea. 


Cydonia japonica, planted in 1837, is 12 ft. high, and 63 ft. wide. 

Rosa moschata, planted in 1837, is 12 ft. high, and 22 ft. wide. 

Rosa Banksiana, planted at the same time, is 15 ft. high, and 23 ft. wide. 
mp 4h 
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Photinia serrulata, planted in 1837, is 10 ft. high, and 6 ft. wide. 
Calycanthacee. 
Chimonénthus fragrans, planted in 1838, is 6 ft. high, and 33 ft. wide. 
Granatacee. 
Pinica Granatum, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 
Onagrarie. 

Fichsia globosa, planted in 1837, is 154 ft. high, and 11 ft. wide. A magni- 
ficent specimen. 

F. globdsa major, planted in 1837, is 12 ft. high, and 6 ft. wide. 

F. conica, planted in 1837, is 8 ft. high, and 5ft. wide; another specimen, 
planted in 1836, is 12 ft. high, and 84 ft. wide. 

F. Thémsoni, planted in 1837, is 9 ft. high, and 6 ft. wide. 

F. microphylla, planted in 1837, is 16 ft. high, and 2 ft. wide; another speci- 

— men is 6 ft. high, and 24 ft. wide. 

F. falgens, planted in 1840, is 24 ft. high, and 5 ft. wide. 

Philadélphee. 
Deitzia scdbra, planted in 1839, is 5 ft. high, and 2% ft. wide. 
Myrtacee. 

Callistémon semperflorens, planted in 1837, is 154 ft. high, and 24 ft. wide. 

Eucalyptus ? sp., planted in 1837, has attained the height of the wall, and 
is 16 ft. wide. 

E. globulus and E. resiniferus, planted in 1836, have, like the preceding 
species, far exceeded the height of the wall, and been cut in the two last 
years ; three other species, the names of which are unknown, have attained 
the height of 5ft., 6 ft., and 10 ft. 

Leptospérmum grandiflorum, planted in 1837, is 6 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

L. trinérve, planted in 1837, 1s 73 ft. high. 

Melaletica falgens, planted in 1837, is 8 ft. high, and 7 ft. wide. 

Psidium Cattleydnum, planted in 1837, is 3 ft. high, and 14 ft. wide. 

Myrtus communis. Various plants from 3 ft. to 10 ft. high. 

Passifloree. 

Passiflora cezertlea has attained the height of the wall, and spread along it, 
forming a belt 6ft. wide; another plant is 16 ft. high, and 22 ft. wide. 

Pas. Maydna runs along the wall at 5 ft. from the top, to the distance of 9 ft. 
on each side of the main stem, and the breadth covered is 5 ft. deep. 


Grossularie. 

Ribes speciosum, planted in 1837, is 15 ft. high, and 2 ft. wide. 
Corndacee. 

Benthamia fragifera, planted in 1836, is 10 ft. high, and 7% ft. wide. 
Escalloniee. 


Escallonia glandulosa, planted in 1839, is 3 ft. high, and 14 ft. wide. 
Esc, viscosa, planted in 1838, is 93 ft. high, and 23 ft. wide. 


Caprifoliacee. 

Caprifolium gratum, planted in 1837, is 8 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Cap. etrascum, planted at the same time, is 16 ft. high, and 2 ft. wide. 
Ericacee. 

Thibatdia setigera, planted in 1838, is 53 ft. high. 

Vaccinium Sprengéli, planted in 1838, is 2 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 
Oleinee. 

Ligastrum licidum, planted in 1838, is 13 ft. high, and 33 ft. wide. 
Jasminee. , 

Jasminum umbellatum [?], planted in 1837, is 43 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 
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Jasminum undulatum, planted in 1840, is 5 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

J. grandiflorum, planted in 1837, is 4 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

J. sp., planted in 1839, is 42 ft. high. 

Bignoniacee. 

Bignonia spectabilis, planted in 1837, is 53 ft. high, and 23 ft. wide. 

B. capreolata, planted at the same time, is 16 ft. high, and 23 ft. wide. 

B. pteridifolia [?], planted in 1837, is 6 ft. high. 

B. jasminoides, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. high. 

Técoma sp., planted in 1837, is 94 ft. high, and 21 ft. wide. 

Calampelis scaber is planted in several places to fill up blanks. 

Cobaaceze. 
Cobee’a scandens, planted in 1840, is 10 ft. high. 
Boraginee. 
Heliotropium peruvianum, planted in 1840, is 3 ft. high, and 31 ft. wide. 
Soldnee. 
Brugmansia sanguinea, planted in 1839, is 83 ft. high, and 83 ft. broad. 
Scrophulariacee. 

Lophospérmum scandens, planted in 1837, is 8 ft. high. 

Maurandya Barclayana is planted in several places to fill up blanks. 

Pentstémon gentianoides, planted in 1840, is 44 ft. high, and 33 ft. wide. 

Rhodochiton volubile is planted to fill up blanks. 

Calceolaria viscosissima, planted in 1836, is 54 ft. high, and 2 ft. wide. 

Labiate. 
Salvia chameedrifolia, planted in 1840, is 24 ft. high, and 14 ft. wide. 
Verbendcee. 
Lantana Sellowz, planted in 1839, is 24 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 
Plumbaginee. 

Plumbago capensis, planted in 1837, is 11 ft. high, and 24 ft. wide; another 
specimen, planted in 1836, is 10 ft. high, and 4ft. wide. The fine blue 
of the flowers of this plant produces a charming effect, contrasted with 
the yellow flowers of most of the Leguminosz. 

ti Proteacee. 

Grevillea acanthifolia, planted in 1840, is 21 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Hakea flérida, planted in 1840, is 24 ft. high, and | ft. wide. 

Hakea sp., planted in 1837, is 7 ft. high, and 2 ft. wide. 

Aristolochidcee. 

Aristolochia glatca, planted in 1837, is 11 ft. high, and 23 ft. wide. 

A. sipho, planted in 1837, is 16 ft. high, and 13 ft. wide; another specimen, 
planted in 1838, is 16 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Garryaceze. 
Garrya elliptica, planted in 1837, is 11 ft. high, and 23 ft. wide. 


Casuaracee. 
Casuarina equisetifolia, planted in 1837, is 8 ft. high, and 23 ft. wide. 
C. tenufssima, planted in 1837, is 33 ft. high, and 6 ft. wide. 
C. stricta, planted in 1837, is 9 ft. high, and 6 ft. wide. 


Smilacee. 
Riscus andrégynus, planted in 1837, is 3 ft. high, and 14 ft. wide. 


In the lawn at Chatsworth there is a want of artistical finish to the water- 
works, and of an obvious connexion among them, and with the house. The 
long straight canal, for example, should be lined with masonry ornamented 
with piers, some of them crowned by sculptural objects, and connected, in 
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reality or in appearance, with the terrace walls of the house. The magnificent 
cascade of steps is admirable, so far as it goes, but its lower termination is poor. 
The cascade ought, perhaps, to be brought down nearer to the house, and 
the basin, in which it terminates, ought to be surrounded by a highly archi- 
tectural margin. At all events, something ought to be done to take away 
from the scattered, disjomted, and in some cases meagre, appearance of 
these water-works, which, taken separately, are by far the grandest in Britain. 

In the kitchen-garden Mr. Paxton is introducing a new mode of covering 
glass cases, whether frames, pits, or low houses, during the night. This is 
simply by having a thatched roof of somewhat larger dimensions than the 
frame, pit, or house to be covered, resting on side walls, and independent of 
those which support the glass; the lower edge or base of this roof slides 
on arailway, which extends at either or at both ends of the house, so as 
to afford space! for the roof to stand on in the day time, or when it is not 
wanted. The advantages of this mode of covering are, that more heat can 
be retained than by mats or boards; and that the covering and uncovering 
can be effected with less labour, and almost instantaneously. 

The house on which the experiment is about to be tried is for growing 
orchidaceous plants, and is being heated by Mr. Penn. It is span-roofed, 
and stands in the direction of north and south: jig. 67. is a section, in 
which a is the glass roof, and 6 the thatched roof. The situation is low, and 
being on a level with the river, is incapable of drainage beyond a certain 
depth; in consequence of which, a water-tight cast-iron box, or caissoon, 
is sunk, and in it the furnace and boiler are built. This practice is common 
in Holland even for dwelling-houses ; the lower rooms of which, being often 


below the level of the adjoining canals, have a thick flooring and thick side 
walls of masonry, built with cement, which completely exclude water. 
The sash-bar used in this orchidaceous house has side gutters for collecting 
the drip, as shown in the section, fig. 68., which is of the full size. The 
glass is intermediate between the two thicknesses, shown in jig. 65. p. 572., 
and is 6 in. wide, in panes not exceeding 40 in. in length; the cost of which, 
glazing included, is about Is. 4d. a square foot. 

In Germany and Holland, plant structures with upright glass in front, as 
in the Botanic Gardens at Munich and Leyden, are covered with great 
rapidity by letting down rolls of straw mats, as noticed in our vol. for 1830; 
and where the glass roof slopes, hinged shutters, suspended from the back 
wall by cords and pulleys, are instantly let down, and as quickly pulled up, 
as in the Botanic Gardens at Carlsruhe. These modes, howeyer, are not so 
well adapted for this country, where few houses have opaque roofs and only 
front glasses ; and equally few those elevated projections called bonnet roofs, 
shown in jig. 69., in which a is the point where the shutters are hinged. 

Perhaps the operations that we were most gratified with, on our present 
visit to Chatsworth, were those carrying on in the village of Edensor. The 
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cottages are being rebuilt, added to, or repaired and 
ornamented, and their gardens will be enlarged and 
tastefully laid out and planted. All the houses 
will be supplied with water from an elevated source, 
the village bemg on the side of a hill; and there 
will be a public play-ground and open shed, and a 
public drying-ground. Behind the houses are the 
fields for grazing the cows, of which each cottager 
has one or more. The school is almost the only 
building so far finished as to enable us to judge of its effect, which, we think, 
will be excellent. We entered several of the cottages, and found them most 
comfortable and commodious within ; all of them had back kitchens, pantries, 
and dairies for the produce of the cow, with the sleeping-rooms up stairs. 
We have no doubt, that, when this village is completed according to Mr. 
Paxton’s ideas, His Grace the Duke will be so much pleased with it, as to 
cause a revision to be made of all the cottages on his extensive estates ; and 
a better mode of doing good, both positively to the occupants, and, by ex- 
ample, to the cottagers of other proprietors, and to cottagers generally, we do 
not think could be devised. 

All that Derbyshire wants, to render it the most beautiful and interesting 
county in England, is, plantations on the high grounds to improve the climate 
and beautify the face of the country, and more artistical cottages, farmhouses, 
and gardens. 

Chatsworth to Wootton Lodge, by Chesterfield and Derby. — May 24. To 
Chesterfield the country is bleak, but the fields are divided by stone walls, 
and tolerably well cultivated. The railroad from Chesterfield to Derby 
passes through the most interesting tract of country on the line between 
Sheffield and London; and the road from Derby, by Ashbourne to Alton 
Towers, is most romantic. 

Wootton Lodge is a remarkably fine old place. The house is a square 
building, of the time of Elizabeth, imposing from the magnitude of the mass, 
and from its great height, considering, that it is a dwelling-house, in propor- 
tion to its width. It is situated on a prominent rock or hill, surrounded on 
three sides by a deep ravine, which separates it from higher hills, which are 
covered with oak woods. The elevation of the house, we repeat, is very im- 
posing, and this arises chiefly from magnitude, and from the height and breadth 
of the many mullioned windows, and the large spaces of naked wall between 
them. 

The mass of the building is sufficiently large to constitute it grand, and 
the height, relatively to the breadth, being greater than what is common 
in buildings of this era, it joims to grandeur a character of elegance, which 
never can be given in buildings without departing somewhat from the common 
proportions, and exceeding these to a certain extent in height. The windows 
at Wootton Lodge are grand, and yet elegant, from the same cause by which 
these impressions are produced by the general mass ; that is, they are as 
broad, if not broader, than usual, and they are decidedly higher than is 
commonly the case in windows of this style. It may be Jaid down, then, as 
a principle, that a building or a window, broader than is usual in proportion 
to the height, is mean ; and, on the contrary, that a house or a window, higher 
than is usual in proportion to the width, is comparatively elegant. 

In Wootton Lodge, there are few projections in the way of bays, no towers, 
very little ornament, scarcely any upper cornice, and the roof, which is of lead 
and flat, is of course not seen. The chimney shafts are good, though few and 
simple. Altogether, the exterior of this house deserves the study of the archi- 
tect, not for its ornaments or details, for these are few, but to find out the 
cause of the powerful impression which it makes on the mind. We were not 
within, but from the large windows and the broad space between them in the 
elevation, it is impossible to doubt, that the interior contams some very 
magnificent rooms. It is entered through a court of honour, with offices as 
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wings or lodges to the right and left of the entrance to the court; and be- 
yond these, on the steep sides of the hill, are the terraced gardens and walks 
among the rocks and aged yew trees which surround the house, except on 
the entrance side. Ona platform facing one of the fronts, there is a curious 
raised garden, with a canal bordered with masonry, and containing a fountain 
in the form of a duck, doubtless coeval with the building. Near the kitchen 
entrance we observed, against the wall, a case of about 4 ft., containing an 
overshot water-wheel, supplied by a $ in. pipe of water used for turning the 
roasting-jack. It is impossible, as it seems to us, not to be charmed with 
this place. 

Alton Towers. — We had only time to take a hasty glance at what may be 
called the enchanted valley, and to see a new flower-garden recently taste- 
fully designed and most scientifically laid out by Mr. Forsyth, in one of the 
courts of the Abbey. The valley, in the time of the late Lord Shrewsbury, 
had a peculiar charm, from the great number of objects, all of an artificial and 
singular or grotesque character, in so romantic a situation, and from the trees 
and shrubs being either small, or cut or clipped into artificial shapes. 

Whoever recollects this valley, as it was in 1825, so as to be able to 
compare it in his memory with its present state, must acknowledge that 
there is a wonderful difference between what it is now and what it was then. 
Now, the question is, whether this difference is an improvement, or the con- 
trary? Decidedly, in our opinion, it is for the worse. The gardens have 
lost one character without gaining another. The trees and shrubs have 
grown too large for the terraces, walks, walls, and buildings ; and, being no longer 
cut or clipped into shape, they seem to have no accordance with the artificial 
objects. The whole has the appearance of a scene allowed to run wild from 
neglect, not from age or decay ; and this, notwithstanding the highest keeping 
of the walks, flower-beds, and every thing that depends on the gardener. 
When a place becomes wild from total neglect, or from age or decay, we 
become reconciled to it, as the result of inevitable circumstances, as, in 
short, the fate of all things; but, when we see one part of a scene in the 
highest style of keeping, and in a particular character, intermingled with a 
part of a character totally opposite, we are dissatisfied with the discordance 
of the impression made in our minds from its want of unity. In theory, we 
have always been an advocate, where the ancient style of gardening is 
adopted, of subjecting the trees to geometrical forms, as well as the ground; 
and no circumstance has ever occurred, within our experience, to convince 
us that we were practically right, equal to the state of the grounds at Alton 
Towers. Weascribe no fault to any one for this state of things, which has grown 
up insensibly with the seasons, and which a person living on the spot is not 
nearly so likely to be impressed with, as an occasional visiter. 

The stoves, green-houses, and conservatories were in most beautiful order : 
in the latter, Mr. Forsyth is introducing borders, of Lycopddium complana- 
tum about 6 in. broad along the walks, which have a remarkably good effect, 
and being the “ resemblance” of verges in the open garden, “ in some other 
thing which becomes the image” of them, it may be considered on Q. De 
Quincy’s principle, as truly artistical, and completing the allusion to nature in 
the openair. These verges are sometimes planted at once in the soil where 
they are to remain, and at other times on pieces of loam and dung about 
the length and breadth ofa brick, and kept in a glass frame till wanted, when 
some hundreds of yards of edging can thus be Jaid down in an hour or two. 
By means of these bricks, also, repairs can be made momentarily. No edging 
is better adapted for growing in the shade and in heat. The works con- 
nected with the house are going forward under the direction of Mr. Pugin, 
a most fortunate circumstance for Alton Towers, as far as Gothic architecture 
is concerned. 

Trentham Hall. May 25. The road from Alton Towers, by Cheadle, is 
at first hilly and romantic, and afterwards rich and varied. The alterations 
and additions to the house at Trentham are far advanced, and they have had 
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a magical effect on the place. The effect of the tower at one angle, in 
forming a centre to the general mass, carrying it off, as artists say, or, in artis- 
tical philosophy, communicating an axis of symmetry (see p. 233.), is most 
satisfactory. The central tower at Alton Towers is too small for the im- 
mense pile of buildings that surround it, having been built, no doubt, before 
it was contemplated to increase them to such an extent ; but this at Trentham 
appears of the proper dimensions, unless, perhaps, it is not sufficiently high. 
The first or upper flower-garden is laid out in what the French call the 
English style, with beds of turf, and dug beds edged with box or gravel, 
and has an excellent effect, the whole forming a raised platform edged with 
stone. The lower or main garden has the leading walks formed and gravelled, 
and the slopes turfed; but, not being yet planted, it has rather a naked 
appearance. We were shown some Portugal laurels, which were training 
with clean stems and round heads, to imitate the orange trees of the Con- 
tinent, as at Chatsworth, to be planted along the main walks at regular 
distances in stone boxes. If the Portugal laurels were budded standard 
high with the common laurel, the effect would be still more striking, as the 
light green of the leaves would render the allusion to the orange tree much 
more complete. Such imitations of orange trees are not uncommon in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, where the laurel is grafted standard high on the 
common cherry, which, however, being a deciduous plant, does not form so 
good a stock for an evergreen as the Portugal laurel would. | The common 
laurel, to a general observer, is so very like the orange, that, some years ago, 
a foreign ambassador, who was going round the grounds at Claremont with 
the gardener, Mr. M‘Intosh, took the laurel undergrowths there, with which 
the woods abound, for dwarf orange trees, and expressed his astonishment at 
seeing the orange thrive so well in England. 

For the two side walks at Trentham, we would introduce a border of 
arcades, cones, or pyramids, of clipped yew, box, or variegated holly. As 
these, however, are of slow growth, ivy trained on wire framework might be 
substituted ; by which means the arcade might be completed in two seasons ; 
as ivy 6 or 8 feet high may be purchased in pots in quantities, and as soon 
as it was planted it might be trained over the wire frames, so as to form 
arcades, pyramids, cones, candelabra, statues of the human figure or of 
animals, the second season after planting; that is, if the ivy were planted in 
April, 1841, the framework would be sufficiently covered to show the effect 
by July, 1842. In the mean time, the effect might be tried by putting up the 
wirework and tying shoots of ivy to it; as indeed might all other con- 
templated artificial forms. The situation, we understand from the gardener, 
is a good deal exposed to high winds; but these would not injure the ivy in 
the slightest degree, as it is one of the hardiest of plants. The common 
juniper, the red cedar, the arbor vite, the furze, and the spruce fir, grow 
rapidly, and may be cut intoany shapes. The spruce fir forms most beautiful 
arcades, hedges, and candelabra, at the Whim, near Edinburgh, engravings 
from which are given in vol. iv. of our Arboretum Britannicum, under the head 
of Abies excélsa. 

It would be a great improvement to the grounds at Trentham, if the whole 
of the water could be lowered 5 or 6 feet, as at present it has too much the 
appearance of an overflooded meadow. The islands are also too large, or, at 
least, too much in the middle. Were the water lowered, the banks might 
be enriched, in some places, with blocks of stone, to imitate the jutting out 
of rocks from the subsoil. It did not occur to us, when on the spot, to 
ask whether the channel of the river, which takes the water from the lake, 
could be deepened. If it could, even suppose it were necessary to extend 
the deepening over a distance of 2 or 3 miles, the improvement to the whole 
place, as it appears to us, would be very great indeed. 

East Combe, near Blackheath ; Dowager Couniess of Buckinghamshire. — 
June 16. ‘This is one of the most delightful places in the neighbourhood of 
London, though but little known. The house stands only a few yards from 
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the public road, but the grounds are extensive and extremely varied. A very 
steep bank descends from the house, in the form of a beautiful lawn, varied, 
first, by flower-beds, next by groups of rare trees and shrubs, then an ap- 
parently dense mass of wood, beyond which is seen the windings of the 
Thames, continually varied by shipping. The Thames is sufficiently near to 
give the idea of its belonging to the place, and forming its boundary, and the 
bends of the river are seen lengthwise, rather than directly across. Such is 
the view from the principal garden front. The other view looks on a level 
lawn, varied by flowers, and terminating in fine old trees. A walk leads in 
this direction to a shady but airy avenue, on a level, an admirable place for 
recreation during the hottest weather of summer, and to a terrace walk which 
forms the circuit of the place. The taste of the owner is advantageously 
displayed on the lawn by the small size of the beds, circular or roundish, and 
their disposition into groups or constellations, which, as may easily be con- 
ceived, form a new combination with every change of the spectator. This is 
by far the most effective way to display flowers on a lawn, whether on a large 
scale or asmall one. The little circles of flowers ought to be considered as 
trees and shrubs, and distributed over the surface, exactly on the same prin- 
ciple as trees are distributed over the surface of a park. The kitchen-garden 
we found well cropped, and the whole place in good order. Strawberries 
planted ona surface sloping to the south, at an angle of 45°; the soil being 
loamy, and the surface covered with flat tiles, ripen three weeks earlier than 
on a flat surface. Fig trees and morello cherries against walls are found to 
produce most fruit when only the main branches are laid in, and the small 
fruit-bearing shoots of the past year allowed to stand out from the wall. The 
paradise apple is here raised by cuttings, and the plants, treated like gooseberry 
bushes, produce enormous quantities of fruit, which, though not fit for the 
dessert, is useful for culinary purposes. Agapanthus umbellatus attains an 
extraordinary size in pots, which the gardener, Mr. Cockburn, attributes to his 
shifting the plants once a year, shaking off all the soil, removing the offsets, 
and replacing the plants in light rich soil quite loose, neither firming it with 
the hand nor by the pressure of water poured from a pot held as high as a 
man can reach. ‘Annual flower seeds, and also potatoes, salading, and other 
articles, are raised on dung beds without sashes, mats being thrown over 
them, supported by hoops, only when extraordinary cold nights are anticipated. 
The Kew pine strawberry is here found to bear almost as well as Keen’s 
seedling. 

Woodlands, Blackheath; J. Angerstein, Esq.— We looked at this place 
with a melancholy interest, recollecting the extraordinary sensation which it 
made in the horticultural world when we first saw it in the year 1803. 
At that time David Stewart, Esq., Land Agent, and Landscape Gardener, 
of Great Russel Street, was then head gardener, and so great was his repu- 
tation, that in a biography of living characters which was published about 
that time, and included notices of all the principal men of the day, it is said, 
when speaking of the late J. J. Angerstein, that he was “ fortunate in having 
for his gardener Mr. David Stewart.” We have noticed Mr. Stewart’s high 
talents as a landscape-gardener, in speaking of Bearwood, in our volume for 
1833, p. 679. 

Charlton House, Sir Thomas M. Wilson, Bart., is a noble mansion in the 
Elizabethan style, or rather perhaps in that of James I., as it contains more 
of the Roman or Italian than the earlier Elizabethan, which partakes more 
of the domestic Gothic. The house is undergoing some changes, which we 
hope will not be carried so far as to influence the exterior appearance of the 
general mass. Some additional ground has lately been acquired on the en- 
trance front, and this having given an opportunity of making a new approach, 
the great mistake was committed of forming it in the modern style, thus 
counteracting, as far as possible, the first impression made by one of the 
finest old houses in England. The garden front was formerly thickly em- 
bosomed in yew trees, which have been headed down, but they would be 
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much better entirely removed. We have seldom seen a place with the grounds 
in a worse state from neglect, but they contain at the same time the elements 
of every thing desirable for such a situation. Would that we had the re- 
arrangement of them, with a carte-blanche as to moving ground, and forming 
an approach and terraced gardens. 

Belford, Mercer, Esq., is a place full of variety in the grounds, but 
at the same time without distinctive character in the different parts. One 
hill and valley succeeds another, all varied by natural wood in a similar man- 
ner, while there are different ravines and deep gullies which have been formed 
by digging out sand, gravel, or chalk, and these might be arranged in imita- 
tion of romantic Swiss scenery. In short, there are here the germs of an 
almost endless succession of scenes of singular beauty and character; alpine 
heights, and Swiss valleys. Nothing has been done to the place for many 
years, and the keeping is of the worst kind, with the edges of the walks as 
deep as cart ruts. 

Belvidere, near Dartford, Lord Saye and Sele, is a noble place. The 
house is situated on a piece of table land, bordered by a range of inequalities 
of surface skirting the alluvial plain of the Thames, and commanding de- 
lightful views of that noble river, and the country beyond. The house has 
no merit im an architectural point of view exteriorly, but it contains one 
room fitted up in the style of Louis XIV., which is altogether. one of the 
most complete things of the kind in England. It is 35 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, 
30 ft. high, and appropriately finished and furnished. Exterior facings to the 
windows, and other architectural decorations, with a terraced garden, for 
which the situation is peculiarly adapted, would render this a singularly fine 
place. There are extensive walks reaching for miles along the summits of 
the wooded banks, and every now and then opening to the river, and some- 
times descending to the lower grounds. The wood is chiefly the remains of 
a natural oak forest, and, the soil being very thin on chalk, the roots, which 
ramify from the ;old trunks and stools of what had formerly been coppice 
wood, spread over the surface like network, showing in a strongly marked 
manner the advantage of planting above the surface rather than under it. 
There is a fine mixture of hollies, laurels, junipers, red cedars, and other 
evergreens, among the oaks, and there are some open glades covered with the 
original heath, in the same state in which they have probably been for ages. 
Though there are only about 150 acres in the park, yet there are upwards 
of two miles of walks. These are 10 ft. in width, with low flat grass edgings 
clipped, but not pared with the spade, and though no family has lived here 
for a number of years, yet they are kept in the highest order. There is a 
flower-garden in an extensive glade-in the woody scenery, which comes in as 
a fine relief to the general character, though the flower beds are much too 
large, and far from being connected into a general system. There is a small 
pinetum, unfortunately planted under. the shade of the native oaks, and 
therefore never likely to produce any effect. The native oaks are wholly of 
Quércus sessiliflora. 

West Heath, Preston, Esq., is a thatched cottage, entered through a 
conservatory, and with an exterior form that an architect with an artistical 
eye might turn to fine account. Showy beds of flowers abound on the lawn, 
but they are much too large, and for that reason make the place appear 
smaller than it really is; so much depends on proportioning all the details of 
a place to the whole. 

In returning, we observed two frightful chapels; the Hanover Chapel at 
Peckham, in the form of a pentagon, with small mean windows without 
facings, and red brick walls without cornices or any decoration whatever ; and 
another chapel nearer Camberwell, of larger size, with similar walls, with 
three or four stories of naked windows like those of a third-rate dwelling- 
house. Chapels, in general, throughout the country, are at present a disgrace 
to it in an architectural point of view; but it is to be hoped that the spread 
of knowledge and taste will raise them to a par with other religious buildings. 
Mr. De Crespigny’s house at Peckham is a fine old brick building. 
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Harringay House, near Hornsey, (June 17.) is one of the finest villas in that 
part of the suburbs, in point of situation. The house occupies the summit of 
a knoll, and, half-way down, the New River winds round it on three sides. 
Agreeably to the old style of laying out places of this kind, the entrance 
front is on that side of the mansion which contains the finest views, so that 
a stranger visiter sees every thing worth seeing in point of scenery before he 
alights from his carriage. Something has been done to counteract this, by 
a fringed line of trees in the fore-ground, close to the gravelled area for turn- 
ing carriages on, or what may be called the arena of honour, so that the 
full enjoyment of the fine views is reserved for the walks in the pleasure- 
ground. This arrangement constitutes the merits of the place as a study for 
the young landscape-gardener. To those like us, who have known Harrin- 
gay for the last twenty years, it is interesting on account of the numerous 
specimens of rare American trees and shrubs which it once contained, and of 
which there are still some interesting remains. Magnolia macrophylla, which 
had attained the height of 20 ft., and flowered frequently, still exists, but was 
much injured by the winter of 1837-8. M. conspicua and M. c. Soulangeana 
are 20 ft. high, and flower freely every year. There are various other fine 
specimens, and the place is kept in good order. 

Arno’s Grove, Southgate, the residence of Mrs. Walker, is a place which 
we should wish to visit several times every year, not only on its own account, 
but because of the beautiful road to it, bordered, as it is, great part of the 
way, by an undulating country and noble trees in park-like scenery. The col- 
lection of trees and shrubs here, at the time the place was planted, has un- 
doubtedly consisted of every thing that could be procured in the London 
nurseries, for the proprietor, like the late Mr. Gray of Harringay, was the 
friend of Collinson, Ellis, Dr. Fothergill, and their contemporaries. The 
specimens of Quércus palistris here, which we have before mentioned, are 
alone worth an annual visit ; not to speak of the purple-branched oak, the Ori- 
ental plane, the magnolias, the cedars, the immense berberry, the lagerstreemia 
against the conservative wall, which has resisted the winter of 1837-8 with- 
out the slightest protection, and many other hardy and house plants. By the 
side of the walk which leads from this place to Minchenden, we observed Col- 
linsta grandiflora, and a number of other foreign plants, apparently naturalised. 

At Woodlands, the residence of Taylor, Esq., the fine old conser- 
vatory built ‘by Mr. Nash has been pulled down, and the lawn and pleasure- 
grounds, so highly kept in former times, are now in a state of comparative 
neglect. 


Park, near Enfield, the seat of ——-——, is a romantic solitary 
place, formed amid forest scenery of apparently unlimited extent, and having 
altogether the character of a grand place in a distant part of the country. The 
approach to the house is first through a long straight avenue, and afterwards 
through forest scenery untouched by art. The water and woods beyond, as 
seen from the lawn front of the house, are perfect of their kind, but the walks 
in the pleasure-ground are on too contracted a scale for so large a place. 
They ought to stretch away right and left to an apparently interminable dis- 
tance. An attempt has been made to earth up and plant out the stable 
offices or farm buildings, which, according to our notions of a fine old English 
place, is not in good taste. We would avow them, but blend them with the 
general scenery by means of a few scattered trees. Of all the different modes 
of concealing buildings, that of raising mounds of earth close before them 
appears to us the worst, because it takes away from the dignity of the build- 
ing; and every building, even a cowshed, has a character more or less digni- 
fied. A great place is rendered little by any direct attempt at concealment. 

Beech Hill Park, near Potter’s Bar, now (July, 1840) on sale, is a large 
open place occupying two immense banks, and the hollow between them. It 
is capable of vast improvement, but not without great changes both in the 
house and the approach. 

Leamington, Warwickshire, (Sept. 19. to 21.) has increased one half since 
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we last saw it in 1831, both in population and in the extent of ground covered 
by streets and buildings. There are a number of suburban and town villas, 
many commonplace, others ambitious and showy, some rich in decoration, 
and a few elegant and correct. There is a piece of ground containing about 
14 acres, which is intended to be laid out asa public garden, and for which 
we have made a plan. On a few of the villas, of which we took a rapid 
glance, we shall say a word or two from recollection. 

Bradley House, H. Bradley, Esq. is a town or street garden, the house 
being part of a row. The ground behind consists of about a quarter of an 
acre, and includes green-houses, vineries, peach-houses, and various archi- 
tectural and sculptural ornaments. There is a wall with fruit trees like that 
of a kitchen-garden, and a lawn varied by flower beds, a basin and fountain, 
some trelliswork, and a terrace with steps. In point of design, the merit is 
not great, but the whole is very highly kept. That we may not find fault 
without assigning a reason, we may observe that the great art in making a 
small garden appear large, is to prevent the spectator from walking in the 
middle, so as to see the whole at once; and, in the case of a town garden 
surrounded by walls, it is mostly desirable to’ conduct the spectator from the 
house under a boundary colonnade, or other architectural walk for warm 
weather, having at the same time open winter walks. The flower beds here 
are also of too fanciful and angular shapes for the manner in which they 
are planted, and too large for the situation. Wherever flowers or roses are 
allowed to grow to the height of 2 or 3 feet, groups of small circular beds 
will generally be found preferable to other shapes ; but where plants are not 
to rise higher than 6 in., irregular or composite forms may be adopted ; because, 
in consequence of the lowness of the plants, the shapes of the figures may 
be recognised by the eye. The commonplace character of the surrounding 
wall and of the hot-houses, and the want of unity of system among the 
flower beds, are the positive faults of this place ; and the negative fault, or 
omission, is, the want of a surrounding architectural walk, somewhat in 
the manner of the mural colonnades in the town gardens of Pompeii. A 
garden of this kind is much more difficult to manage than one round a detached 
building, because it demands not only an artistical but an architectural eye. 

Beech Lawn, Dr. Jephson, is a suburban villa, of several acres, with an 
excellent square house, and grounds sloping down from it on three sides. On 
the entrance front, the lawn is separated from the gravelled area on which 
carriages turn, by a ridge of rockwork 3 or 4 feet high, richly planted with 
flowers. This is intended to keep off dogs from the lawn, and appears to be 
a good idea for similar situations. Besides a pleasure-ground planted with a 
considerable variety of trees and shrubs, there is a small fruit-garden, and an 
excellent kitchen-garden, with a vinery, peach-house, pine-pits, &c.; the 
whole, with the exception of the turf edgings of the walks (which are too 
narrow, and pared with the spade instead of being cut with the shears), well 
kept. A great improvement to this place would be, a terrace and Italian 
flower-garden to connect the house with the lawn. The magnitude of the 
house, its architecture, and the elevated situation on which it stands, parti- 
cularly point out this style of decoration ; besides, it would have been some- 
thing new in Leamington, where all the gardens are formed on one type. 
Among the trees planted are some beautiful specimens of Turkey and Lu- 
combe oaks of several varieties. 

The Priory, the Rev. John Craigs, is a small town villa, bordering the 
river Leam, now being laid out and planted by Mr. Cullis, who has very greatly 
improved the situation, by raising the surface above the level of the river. 
There is a descent from the principal floor of the house to the garden, by a 
flight of steps through a mass of rockwork ; a good idea, but not carried out 
in the best manner, partly from want of proper materials. To have managed 
this rockwork artistically would have required larger blocks of stone than 
have been used, and the total omission of scoria, vitrified bricks, and indeed 
of every species of stone except one. There is not a point in the whole 
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course of ornamental gardening that is so little understood as the formation 
of rockwork. Most creations of this kind are little better than rubbish heaps, 
‘because they appear to consist of all the sorts of stones that are found lying 
about in the locality, including vitrified bricks, brickbats, shells, roots, &c. 
No man can form a rockwork that has not the eye of an artist; and, if all the 
best rockworks in England were examined, it would be invariably found, that 
each consists only or chiefly of one kind of stone. Compare the rockworks of 
the last century at Pain’s Hill, Ascot Place near Windsor, Fonthill, Wardour 
Castle, with those erected at the Coliseum, London, under the direction of 
Mr. Gray, and with those of Lady Broughton, at the Hoole near Chester, 
and of Mr. Wells at Redleaf. In none of these rockworks will there be found a 
miscellaneous assemblage of materials heaped up; but, on the contrary, blocks 
of stone of one kind, or imitations of blocks of stone, are ranged so as to 
assume some natural-looking character of stratification or position. We repeat 
that no man who has not the eye of an artist should attempt rockwork. 

The roof of a low portion of the house, looked down on from the library 
windows, Mr. Cullis has very ingeniously covered with a collection of low- 
growing saxifrages ; and, on the whole, this place does him much credit. 

Holly Walk is a street finely bordered with old oaks, elms, and hollies, some 
of the latter having trunks 2 ft. in diameter, and the oaks and elms 6 ft. 
There are several villas in this street deserving notice, particularly one in the 
Elizabethan style, called Oak House, and another in a sort of Indian Gothic, 
the residence of T. S. Hellier, Esq. 

Danby Cottage, the residence of John Williams, Esq., in the interior of the 
town, is a villa in the Gothic style, handsome, and surrounded by fine trees. 

Radford Cottage, the residence of Squerell, Esq., architect, is an ex- 
ample of the Elizabethan style, admirably worked out, in all the exterior 
details of the house, offices, boundary walls, and gates; and, as we passed 
rapidly by it, it appeared to us one of the best things of the kind in Lea- 
mington. 

Mr. Cullis’s Nursery extends over many acres in different parts of the town 
and neighbourhood, the progress of building compelling Mr. Cuilis every now 
and then to retreat further and further into the country. The seed shop, 
conservatories, and house garden are still, however, in the same situation in 
which we saw them in 1831, as noticed in our volume for that year, p. 410. 
The conservatory was then being planted, the more rampant-growing sorts 
being placed in bottomless pots, resembling chimney pots, 6 or 8 inches in 
diameter, and 2 or 3 feet in length. After nine years’ growth, and notwith- 
standing annual prunings, the plants, as may always be expected, had become 
too large, or too disproportionate to one another. They were, therefore, 
recently taken up, the soil entirely renewed, and a collection of young plants 
planted in the same manner as before. Every conservatory, to be kept in the 
best manner, ought to be taken up and replanted every seven or eight years, 
and we think the whole mass of soil ought to be separated by concealed per- 
pendicular divisions into squares proportionate to the bulk of the plants which 
are to be planted in them. Mr. Cullis’s mode is excellent for a nursery con- 
servatory, where the object is to display as many kinds as possible, on a small 
space ; but, for the conservatory of a private gentleman, more effect is pro- 
duced by a tew choice specimens clothed with branches and foliage from the 
ground upwards, than by a crowd of species drawn up by one another. For 
such specimens, a considerable extent of surface is necessary, not only to 
admit of their growth and bulk, but to promote the ripening of the wood and 
the formation of flower buds ; and hence dividing by rectangular partitions 
is preferable to planting in bottomless pots, as giving more room for surface 
roots ; because, without these, large plants can never be expected to flower 
well. Mr. Cullis has a very considerable collection of hardy trees and shrubs, 
and among these is the largest stock in England of Cupréssus toruldsa, all in 
pots, and between 2 ft. and 4 ft. in height. 

Leamington, like most other country towns in England, is laid out more at 
random than on any definite system ; nevertheless, the streets are broad, and 
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for the most part straight: but to a stranger there is no obvious leading 
street or streets, and the houses are numbered in the common and inconvenient 
manner, by which we mean that there is no fixed and understood end, such 
as the east or the north, at which numeration should commence, and no 
separation of the odd from the even numbers, as is now being done in London, 
and as has been practised in France since the first revolution. There is much 
municipal arrangement and regulation in Paris that would be of great benefit 
to the public if adopted in English towns, and more especially in those which 
are rapidly increasing, such as Leamington, Cheltenham, Brighton, &c. To 
be convinced of this, it is only necessary to look into the Guide to Paris, and 
the map of that city. 

Theobalds, near Waltham Cross; G. H. Heppel, Esq.— Sept. 27. This is 
a small place, but displaying on the lawn, on both sides of the house, exquisite 
taste, and in the kitchen-garden most judicious and successful culture. The 
house, which is an old cottage, was occupied for many years by W. Wingfield, 
Esq., a master in chancery, and the grounds which were laid out by him do the 
utmost credit to that gentleman as an amateur artist. The lawn consists of only 
two narrow strips of ground, of about an acre each, on two opposite sides of 
the house, and on these the taste and skill of Mr. Wingfield have been dis- 
played in laying them out. In the one lawn, a broad open glade is preserved 
down the centre, with a walk surrounding it concealed from the house by 
shrubs, trees, and small, raised, roundish, distinct beds of flowers which form, as 
we pass them on the marginal walk, varied foregrounds to oblique views athwart 
the lawn. In the strip of lawn on the opposite side of the house, there is a 
straight gravel walk down the centre ; and the lawn on each side is covered 
with beds of flowers, so as, in fact, to constitute this lawn one entire flower- 
garden. The contrast between the two lawns thus treated, is striking and 
delightful. The trees and shrubs which form the marginal foreground to the 
first lawn are of rare and beautiful kinds, and they are admirably disposed, 
advancing into the lawn and retiring to the walk, and even behind it into the 
marginal plantation, so as to produce marked, but not formal, prominences and 
recesses ; and, looking at these more in detail, we find an endless variety of 
groups. The extremity of this lawn is bounded by a public road, and to 
disguise this boundary it is ingeniously contrived to have two returning walks 
at the end, one separated from the other by a narrow plantation of shrubs 
and flowers, in consequence of which the immediate proximity of the boundary 
is never once suspected by the spectator, who, seeing that there are two walks, 
concludes that there is no want of room; and, therefore, the idea of a 
boundary in that quarter 
never occurs to him. An 
eaomtnepositionolthese sm ltl Eau! ate es ertel al) ME 
two walks is given in fig. 
70,, and the hint therefore, 
we trust, will not belost on 
young landscape-gardeners. 
In this lawn, breadth of 
effect is preserved by no 
beds being placed down the 
centre, and the side scenes 
are varied by the position 
of the trees and shrubs, and 
their different kinds produc- 
ing different sizes, shapes, 
and characters of foliage. 
In the lawn on the oppo- 
site front of the house the 
side scenes are also varied 
by trees and shrubs; but breadth of effect has not been attempted, the lawn 
being almost equally covered with beds throughout, and the central walk having 
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arches of trelliswork with creepers placed across it at regular distances. The 
beauty of this lawn, therefore, is not to be tested by the same associations as 
that of the other lawn; and, while the latter is to be considered as addressing 
itself to the painter, the former addresses itself to the florist. The beds are 
for the most part raised, and many of them have edgings of wire or trellis work, 
naked or covered with ivy, honeysuckle, sweet briar, or other fragrant or ever- 
green shrubs. 

Bayfordbury, near Hertford; W. R. Baker, Esq.—Sept. 28. This is a 
splendid place, the lawn of which, and the park scenery beyond, have been laid 
out with as exquisite taste, on a large scale, as the lawn at Theobalds is on 
a small one. We have not seen two places so much to our mind in the 
course of the summer. The house is in a commanding situation, in a park at 
Bayfordbury, which probably contains near 1000 acres ; and in the vicinity 
of the house the trees and shrubs are arranged in a manner which leaves 
scarcely any thing to be wished for. The house itself has nothing to re- 
commend it in point of architecture, but it is grand and imposing by its 
magnitude, and most commodious and convenient by the number, arrange- 
ment, and ample size of the rooms. The principal dining-room and the 
library are remarkably well proportioned, and the walls of the former are 
covered by a unique collection of portraits of the members of the Kit-cat 
Club. The bed-rooms are arranged in three distinct divisions, each division 
having a well-lighted central passage, as an axis. The division on one wing 
over the kitchen offices contains all the family apartments, nurseries, &c. ; 
that in the opposite wing, for bachelors and gentlemen without families ; and 
that in the centre for strangers with families, and stranger ladies. The prin- 
cipal and servants’ stairs to each of these divisions are quite distinct. All 
the offices and servants’ rooms are above ground, which gives the windows of 
the living-rooms a commanding view over the park, both on the entrance and 
lawn front, without which, indeed, there can be no grandeur of effect. The 
living-rooms on the lawn side open under a deep central portico; and to the 
right and left is a broad baleony, which extends the whole length of the living- 
rooms, and descends to the architectural flower-garden at each end by a flight 
of steps. The descent from the central portico is to a broad terrace walk, 
between which and the house is the architectural flower-garden just mentioned. 
But, lest it should appear tedious to continue a description which must fail to 
give an idea of the beauty and magnificence of the place, we shall conclude by 
observing that the situation of the house, its general mass, and the position of 
the flower-garden, remind us of Stowe ; but that the lawn and its treatment 
at Bayfordbury are altogether superior. 

A very complete pinetum has been planted ; and an arboretum is commenced, 
by distributing the larger-growing trees and the thorns throughout the park, 
and placing the smaller and more delicate trees and the shrubs in a plantation 
by themselves, which will be so arranged that every species can be seen in 
succession. There are a number of fine old cedars on both fronts of the 
house, which have been planted about the middle of the last century, and spruce 
and silver firs, larches, oaks, and yews of the same date. In the lawn, and 
also in the arboretum, are a number of specimens of Araucaria imbricata of 
vigorous growth, from | ft. to 6 or 7 ft. in height, which have never received 
the slightest protection. There are also several large specimens of Picea 
Webbiana, Pinus Sabiniana, and P. macrocarpa, and various other rare kinds. 
There is, indeed, no species of Abiétinee or Cupréssinz in the country, of 
which there is not one or more plants in the collection here; and they have all 
been planted on raised hills of prepared soil, and are thriving accordingly. 
Mr. Baker has tried with success the greffe herbace, and intends next year to 
make a great many trials on the summits of Scotch pines, common spruces, 
and silver firs, of 10 or 12 feet in height. Perhaps Picea Webbidna, grafted 
at this height, or even at a greater height, might escape the spring frosts. It 
is interesting to observe here, on the lips of the wounds of the stock in the 
case of grafts which had failed, buds emitted in the heart of the sheaths of 
eaves, thereby p oving that each tuft is an abortive shoot. 
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The lawn is separated from the park by a sunk fence, which in one part of 
the grounds affords an excellent hint. The natural surface is hollowed out, 
the fence is made in the bottom, and a bank formed on the park side and on 
the lawn side; the walk is formed near the top of the bank on the lawn side, 
in consequence of which the opposite bank rises above the eye and absorbs the 
attention of the spectator, who appears walking on the side of a natural 
hollow. The fence is thus altogether lost sight of, or at all events does not 
attract attention in the offensive manner which it does when made on a level 


71 


surface. In jig. 71., @ b is the line of the natural surface, previously to 
sinking the hollow ; c the walk ; d the sunk fence, with a light fence of strained 
iron wire at top ; ¢ a bank raised in the pleasure-ground ; and f a bank raised 
in the park. Of course, this description of sunk fence can only be adopted in 
particular situations in small places, but in large ones it might be of frequent 
adoption. 

The beds on the lawn are not to be considered as forming a flower-garden, 
but as low growths connected with the trees, and harmonising with them and 
with the distant scenery. They are all of roundish shapes, and mostly circles 
varying from 1 ft. to 6 or 8 ft.in diameter. They are almost all planted with 
low flowering shrubs, and with occasional low trees, such as rhododendrons, 
azaleas, and heaths ; and the shrubs have almost everywhere spread suffi- 
ciently to cover the dug surface, and project over the lawn so as to break 
the boundary line, which is exactly what is desirable in such a situation. 
The smaller circles are filled with heaths, vacciniums, andromedas, the lesser 
rhododendrons, Arctostaphylos, Gaulthéria Shallon, &c. 

In a large conservatory there are some fine fruit-bearing specimens of the 
mandarin orange, the pulp or sarcocarp of which separates from the skin or 
epicarp as a filbert does from its husk ; and of a most agreeably tasted yellow- 
fleshed orange, brought from Malta by Mr. Baker, which we have not seen 
elsewhere. At the south end of the mansion there is a wall covered with 
orange trees, and in the border in front are many half-hardy herbaceous and 
suffrutescent plants. The wall and border are protected by a roof and front, 
consisting of sashes of thatch instead of glass, which take out or slide between 
rafters like the sashes of a green-house ; and by which air and light can be 
given and taken away every mild day, with rapidity and ease, while the thick- 
ness of the thatch is such as completely to exclude frost. The wall against 
which the trees are trained, being the side of one of the office buildings, it 
cannot be assailed by frost in that quarter. There are many interesting scenes, 
such as rockwork, summer-houses,. flower-gardens, aquariums, trelliswork, in 
the pleasure-ground near the house, which we cannot stop to describe, and 
also many fine specimens of old trees, the family having been devoted to plant- 
ing for three generations. 

The kitchen-garden is a mile from the mansion, having been formed for a 
dwelling-house, which was taken down some years ago. It is well managed, 
as are the numerous forcing-houses, pits, and frames, and the adjoining tree 
nurseries. We saw here a great many plants raised from seeds of Mahonia 
Aquifolium, varying in foliage in an incredible manner, and some of them de- 
cidedly Mahonia répens ; a proof, as it appears to us, of the correctness of 
Messrs. Torrey and Gray, in the Flora of North America, of making this al- 
leged species only a variety; and the same circumstance accounts for Mr. 
Rivers having found the distinct seedling which he describes in our vol. for 
1839, p. 235. It may be alleged that some seeds of M. répens had found 
their way among those of M. Aquifolium, or that the flowers of the latter had 
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been accidentally fecundated by those of the former, but we are assured that 
neither of these circumstances took place. 

In the remains of the old pleasure-ground which connected this garden 
with the former mansion, are some remarkably large larches, silver firs, and 
cedars, and an avenue of the largest lime trees which we remember to have 
seen. Those at Syon are probably as high or higher, but at Bayfordbury one 
tree occupies the space of at least a dozen of these, either at Syon or at 
Wollaton. Several cedar trees have been felled or blown down at different 
times, and the boards being used for flooring, they still give out a resinous 
odour. The branches make a delightful drawing-room fuel, where the fire- 
places are adapted for burning logs, as they are at Bayfordbury. When cedar 
wood is burnt in an entrance hall or staircase, its fragrance is diffused over 
the whole house. In every case the fragrance is most felt when the atmo- 
sphere is in amoist state, because then the radiation of the particles is checked 
by the vapour of the water in the atmosphere. 

Kew Gardens.— Oct. 3. We never saw these gardens in better order. Our 
main object in visiting them at present was to view the ruins of the finest of 
the cedars. This tree, in the course of the last ten years, had lost several 
large branches from falls of snow and storms of wind; but on the 4th 
September, 1840, at 4 o’clock in a calm morning, after a shower of rain, 
an immense branch, which had not previously been in the slightest degree 
rent at its junction with the trunk, gave way, and fell down from the height 
of 40 ft., with such a tremendous crash, that it awoke Mr. Smith, whose 
house is within 200 yards. The additional weight given by the rain to 
the branch had no doubt occasioned its fall, like the additional handful of 
hay which broke the camel’s back. This branch having been more exposed 
to the light and air for some years past, in consequence of the other branches 
having broken down, and having also a larger proportion than before of the 
sap thrown up by the roots, it must of course have grown more rapidly at 
the extremities, which, by increasing the weight at the end of the lever, led 
to the destruction of its equilibrium. We observed here, and also afterwards 
in the Horticultural Society’s Garden, that Pinus Sabinidza and P. macro- 
carpa, as they advance in size, become more and more different in the appear-~ 
ance of their bark; that of the young wood of P. Sabinidna being smooth, 
with the persistent scales of the leaves adpressed and regularly imbricated, 
while those of P. macrocarpa are furrowed, rough, more vigorous, and the 
scales less adpressed and imbricate. The latter tree is much more robust 
than the former, and also more glaucous. A cone has been received at 
Kew of what is believed to be the true Pinus Coilteri (see p. 550.), from 
which plants have been raised, and hence that species may be considered as 
now in the country. In due time we shall give in this Magazine descriptions 
and figures of this and all the newly introduced species of Pinus. Heimia sa- 
licifolia, a shrub, a native of Mexico, which is now 3 ft. high, and covered with 
fine ochre yellow flowers, is considered by Mr. Smith as quite hardy. Lepto- 
spérmum, two species, natives of Van Diemen’s Land, are also found quite 
hardy ; and a Tasmannia, from Mount Wellington, in the green-house, and a 
Drimys Winteri (Winter’s Bark), from the Straits of Magellan, now in the 
conservatory, may be expected in a few years in nurserymen’s lists of hardy 
shrubs. It does not appear to be known at Kew what the intention of 
government is respecting these gardens, but we do hope that, whatever 
changes may take place, justice may be done to Mr. Smith, whose modest 
merit is acknowledged, by every botanist and gardener, to be beyond all praise. 
If Mr. Aiton should resign, and any other person be appointed to fill his 
place except Mr. Smith, an act of injustice, and still more of impolicy, 
will be performed, which it is revolting to the mind to think of. With re- 
spect to describing the new plants, Mr. Smith has proved himself, in Hooker 
and Bauer’s Genera Filicum, now publishing, as competent to do that as 
any botanist whatever; but it does not appear to us that government need 
trouble itself about describing plants at all; it has only to leave the col- 
lection open to the examination of all botanists, and provide a clerk for 
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carrying on, under the direction of Mr. Smith, a correspondence with the 
public botanic gardens, British and Continental. An intelligent gardener, an 
old workman in these gardens, and who has been lately visitng the gardens of 
the metropolis, has sent us the following paragraph respecting them :— 

“A difference of opinion appears to exist in regard to the sum required to 
make this garden useful as a botanic garden ; from my own experience I am ‘n- 
clined to believe that much might be done even with the present allowance. 
But surely an additional 1000/. a year might be spared for sending botanical 
collectors abroad. I cannot but think that part of the sum which appears to 
be yearly expended in repairing the present hot-houses, would be better em- 
ployed in enlarging and otherwise improving them; and this might be done 
gradually, beginning with the palm-house, which, at present, is altogether dis- 
creditable to the garden. It is with no ordinary feelings that I behold my 
old friends, the fine old palms in this house, gradually going to decay ; and I 
do hope that, before long, something will be done before they are irreparably 
lost.— J. W,” 

Mr. Willmot’s Gardens, Isleworth.— October 3. Having seen the chunk- 
stove advertised as being used by Mr. Willmot with great advantage, we 
called to see it. The stove is small, portable, placed within the house (a 
vinery), and burns only coke or cinders. The fire is placed in one cylinder, 
which is surrounded by another, and the air, which enters at the bottom and 
passes up the space between, being there heated, is distributed along the front 
of the house in two perforated tubes proceeding right and left from the stove. 
The fuel is supplied from the top by a very ingenious contrivance, viz. a 
box the bottom of which is fitted exactly to the upper orifice of the fuel 
chamber; and being filled with fuel, the bottom, which slides in grooves, is drawn 
out, and the fuel is dropped into the fuel chamber without the admission of 
smoke or dust into the house. Before the fuel box is removed, the cover of the 
fire chamber, which also slides in grooves, is pushed in and thus replaced. The 
smoke from the coke or cinders passes through the front wall of the house 
in a sheet-iron tube of about 3in. in diameter, and the hot-air tubes are of 
the same material and dimensions. To counteract the effects of the dry heat 
produced, a tin tray filled with water is placed over each tube, so as to be in 
contact with it and evaporate the water. There can be no doubt but that this 
is a very economical mode of heating, not only with reference to the first cost 
of the apparatus, but to the daily cost of the fuel; but it has two disadvan- 
tages. In the first place, the dry heat produced is unfavourable to vegetation, 
and cannot easily be rendered moist, because the heat issues in the form of 
streams of hot air; and not by radiation, from the surface of heated tubes, 
as in the case of smoke, water, or steam, confined in flues or pipes : and, 
secondly, should the fire be stronger at any time, from any accidental circum- 
stance, such as better cinders or coke being used, or the smoke funnel and 
the inside of the furnace being newly cleared out; or should a very mild night 
unexpectedly occur; then the quantity of heated air suddenly produced will 
be so great as to overheat the house, and greatly injure the foliage of the 
plants. On the other hand, if the fire were to go out unexpectedly, there is no 
sufficient reservoir of heat, as there is in the case of flues or hot-water pipes ; 
for the heat in the fuel, after the fire is gone out, is rapidly carried off by the 
circulation of the air. We admit that, by great care on the part of the gar- 
dener, this may be mitigated ; but, from the mode being liable to accidents of 
this kind, it cannot be generally recommended. For heating a house or pit 
where there are no flues or other means of heating, it may become a useful 
expedient. However, if we have not done justice to this mode of heating, we 
are open to the corrections and reasoning of Mr. Willmot. 

The Horticultural Society's Garden, — October 3. We have little to add, 
respecting the conservatory, to what we have said in our preceding volume, 
p- 351. and 352. The workmanship is excellent, and the plants are looking 
well, but the structure, considered with reference to design and taste, is, in our 
humble opinion, objectionable to a degree that would justify the use of much 
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stronger language than we could apply, without the risk of being accused of 
bad feeling on the subject. 

It is difficult to conceive anything worse than the entrance at the west 
end, which forms the terminating object to a straight walk. We are totally 
ignorant to whom the design of this mode of descending and entering is to be 
attributed, but this we will say, that if any private gentleman’s gardener had 
committed such a blunder he would have deservedly lost his place. How 
different might have been this entrance, if the parties connected with the 
placing of the building had only taken the levels of the ground, and con- 
sidered the structure with reference to all the details connected with it, such 
as the west entrance, the boiler, the hot-water pipes, the surrounding terrace, 
&c., previously to putting it down ! Even admitting that it had been deter- 
mined to enter this large hand-glass, as it may be called, under the rim, how 
different would the appearance have been if this rim had been raised a few feet 
higher? The heating pipes, in that case, might have been placed under the 
level of the path, and a current of air established, not by communicating 
with the open air, as is now done, but with the air of the house, in Mr. 
Kewley’s manner ; reserving the power of admitting the exterior air also 
among the pipes at pleasure. Besides this mean entrance, we have a hideous 
chimney to the hot-water apparatus. Surely this object might have been 
built in better taste. Even the commonplace idea of a Grecian column, 
carried into execution so as to produce a very striking effect at the Coventry 
railway station, and not higher than the chimney in the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden, would have been incomparably better. At present, the little zinc tube, 
stuck into the thick clumsy mass of compoed brickwork, reminds us of the 
third-rate houses of the suburbs. But we object altogether to entering this 
structure under the rim; and we also object to the tameness and monotony of 
the round end, which would have been relieved by a porch, either of glazed 
work or of masonry. These remarks should have been illustrated by a section, 
to show the descent into the west entrance ; by a ground plan, to show that this 
west entrance forms a termination to a straight broad walk; and by a view, to 
show that the sides of the descent are decorated with some stones in the 
way of rockwork, unworthy of the dignity of architecture, but certainly very 
well worthy of the scene of which they form a part. 

In the arboricultural department a great many new pines and other ligneous 
plants have been raised from seeds sent home by M. Hartweg, with the 
greatest success, by Mr. Gordon. The taste which the Society is creating for 
rare and beautiful trees and shrubs throughout the country, by the distribution 
of the seeds of plants sent home by their collector, and of the plants raised 
in the garden from these seeds, is a redeeming point in its character ; and must 
be considered, along with the Catalogue of Fruits prepared by Mr. Thompson 
(known throughout Europe and North America as perhaps better skilled in 
fruits than any other man in existence), and the distribution of grafts of 
selected and new fruits, as veiling the sins of the garden with reference to 
design and taste, 
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RUTA\CEZ. 
+ LEMO‘N/4 Lindl. Lemonta. (In honour of Sir Charles Lemon) 
spectabilis Zénd/. beautiful [7] or .. au C Cuba 1839. C co. Bot. reg. 1840, 59, 


A beautiful stove shrub, imported by Messrs. Loddiges from Cuba, which 
produced abundance of dark crimson blossoms in August last; and which Dr. 
Lindley has named in honour of Sir Charles Lemon of Carclew. (Bot. Reg., 
October. ) 


1154, CORREA [vii. p. 195. 
longiflora Hort. long-flowered .\_] or 1 d Pk hybrid 1838. C p.l Paxt. mag. of bot. 


One of the beautiful hybrid correeas raise1 by Mr. Milner of Stockwell, 
which is now in the hands of Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of the 
Exeter Nursery. This plant is “less luxuriant and robust than most other 
hybrids, and is far more prolific in flowers.” It was one of the first reared. 
It is generally propagated by grafting on C.tspeciosa or C. pulchélla, at not 
more than 3 in. from the base of the stem, and keeping the plants in a slight 
heat. Ordinary grafting is found to succeed better than inarching. (Pazt. 
Mag. of Bot., October.) 

Leguminose. 

HARDENBE’RGIA 60.] 

digitata Lindl. finger-leaved § tj or 10 ap P Swan River 1839. C s.p.1 Bot. reg. 1840, 


“ A Swan River climber, raised by Mr. Toward, in the garden of H. R. H. 
the Duchess of Gloucester, at Bagshot. It is clearly distinguished from all 
the previously discovered species of the genus, by its leaflets growing in fives, 
and not in threes.” In England it forms a free-growing and abundant blos- 
soming green-house climber, with small purple flowers, which it produces in 
April. “ The best soil is loam and peat mixed with a quantity of sand. It 
strikes readily from cuttings.” (Bot. Reg., October.) 

CYCLO’GYNE Benth. Cyciocyne. (Kyklos, a circle, gyne, a style ; style circinately involute at top.) 
canescens Benth. hoary «| or 1 my P Swan River 1839. C r 1 Paxt. Tae oe bee 
A very handsome betel-like plant, seeds of which were procured by Mr. 

Lowe from Mr. Drummond, collector at the Swan River. “ The species is 
quite an ornamental one. It has several main stems, around which an inde- 
finite quantity of suckers arise, each bearing a terminal spike of blossoms 
when not more than afoot high. A rather rich loam, and an airy place in 
the green-house, are the main things necessary in its treatment.” (Paxt. Mag. 
of Bot., October.) 

Rosdacee. 

Spire\a fissa Lindl. A Mexican shrub, sent home by M. Hartweg, who 
considers it to be “ near S. arizfolia.” (B. MZ. R., No. 170, Oct.) 

Crassulacee. 


$356. ECHEVE’RIA 31593 sectinda Bot. reg. 1840, 57. 
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Composite. 


2340. CINERA‘RIA 21463 lanata var. 
Synonymes ; Senécio Heritiér’ Dec. var. cyanophth4lmus Hort.Bot. Mag. 3827. 


An exceedingly beautiful plant, which, though it has been long in cultiva- 
tion, is very little known. It has a small dark blue disk, and a comparatively 
large white ray. It flowered at Rosemont, near Belfast. (Bot. Mag., Oct.) 

4+ HYMENO/’XYS Cass. (Hymén, a membrane, and o.xys, sharp ; in allusion to the scales of the pappus) 

califérnica Hook. Californian Q pr 1 s Y California 1838. S co. Bot. mag. 3828. 

A pretty little annual raised in the Glasnevin Bot. Garden, from Californian 
seeds; bearing some resemblance in its general appearance to Lasthénia. (Bot. 
Mag., October.) 


2965. LIA.TRIS 
propinqua Hook, related YY A pr 2 s P N.Amer. 1838. D_ p.l Bot. Mag. 5829. 
Nearly allied to Z. spicata and L. hirstta. (Bot. Mag., Oct.) 
Valerianee. 
Valeriana Napus Lindl. A Mexican species “ with tuberous roots, as 
large as a full-sized field turnip.” (B. M. R., No. 180., Oct.) 
Ericacee. 


1339. RHODODE’NDRON 11012 arboreum 
var. 6 cipnamdmum subvar. 7dseum Bot. Mag. 3825. 


Epacridee. 


4+ CYSTA/NTHE Grak. (Kystis, a bladder, and anthé, a flower; bladder-like form of the flower bud) 
1 Bot. mag. 3826. 


[sl ... c 
sprengeléoides Graham Sprengelia-like # tj cu 33 .. Y.w Van Diemen’s Land 1836. C 
A “ curious shrub discovered by Mr. Brown in Van Diemen’s Land;” of 
no great beauty. (Bot. Mag., Oct.) 
Polemoniacee. 


472. PHLO’X [p. 197. 
Coldryana Hort. Coldry’s tJ or 2 .. Dk C hybrid ... D co Paxt. Mag. of bot. vii. 


A very handsome Phlox, raised some time since by Mr. Coldry, between 
two species, “ of which P. cordata is evidently one.” (Part. Mag. of Bot., 
October.) 

Convolvuldcee. 

BATA‘TAS Choisy. BAtatas (Malay name) 

betacea Lindl. Beet-like #& (XJ or 6 au P.w Demerara 1859. p.l Bot.reg. 1840, 56. 

The genus Baiatas takes for its type B. edulis, the common sweet potato, 
and it has been separated from “ Ipomce’a by M. Choisy, principally on ac- 
count of the ovary being 4-celled, with one seed in each cell, instead of 2- 
celled, with two seeds in each cell.”” The present species is very handsome, 
both in its leaves and flowers ; and it has at present been kept in a stove. Dr. 
Lindley thinks it has probably “ sufficient hardiness to succeed in 4 good green- 
house.” It is a native of Demerara, and it was sent to Dr. Lindley by Mr. 
May of the Ripon Nursery. (Bot. Reg., October.) 

Solanacee. 

591. SOLA‘NUM [tanist, No. 190. 
angustifolium Lam. narrow-leaved #{(_) pr 3 su P Buenos Ayres 1838, C. sp Bo- 

An evergreen shrub, with lanceolate leaves, and rather small dingy purple 
flowers, which are very fragrant. It was raised from seeds collected at 
Buenos Ayres by Mr. Tweedie, by Mr. Tillery, gardener to the Duke of 
Portland at Welbeck, who finds that cuttings of it strike readily, and that it 
thrives in a compost of loam, sand, and peat. (Botanist, Oct.) 

Solanum maeranthum Moc. et Sesse. A “ beautiful half-hardy herbaceous 
plant,’ raised by Mr. Page of Southampton, from Mexican seeds, and hav- 
ing “ large clusters of deep purple flowers.” (B. M. R., No. 181., Oct.) 

Acanthacee. 

1734. THUNBE/RGIA 15541 Hawtaynedna. 
Synonyme : Meyénia Hawtaynedna Nees. 


Prof. Nees von Esenbeck having proposed to separate this species from 
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Thunbérgia, on account of a slight difference in the anthers, the name has 
been adopted by Mr. Bentham in the Botanist, No. 188. (Botanist, Oct.) 

Amentacee. 

Bétula Bhojpittra Plant. As. rar. 2. p.7., and described in our Ard. Brit. 
p- 1714, as nearly allied to B. papyracea, has been raised from Himalayan 
seeds in the Horticultural Society’s Garden. “ It will doubtless be perfectly 
hardy, as, according to Dr. Royle, it, and the other species of that country, 
occupy the loftiest situations in the mountains.” (Jdlust., p. 343.; B. MM. R., 
No. 169., October.) 

Orchidacee. 


2571. CALA’NTHE 29617 discolor Bot. Reg. 1840, 55. 
2553. CATTLE‘YA 31556 Mossi@ Hook. 
Synonyme : C. labiata var. Méssie Bot. Reg. 1840, 58. 


Dr. Lindley is satisfied that this is a mere variety of C. labiata, “ from 
which it differs principally in the lip being yellow mottled with crimson, 
instead of deep blood red.” (Bot. Reg., Oct.) 

+ Catasétum trilla Lindl. The flowers are “ green, with a brown stain 
on the lip,” and about thirty in aspike. (B. M. R., No.176., Oct.) 

C. saccdtum Lind|. A very remarkable plant imported by Messrs. Loddiges 
from Guayana, the flowers of which are furnished with a large conical bag, 
not perceivable till the lip is turned back. The flowers are very large and 
handsome, the sepals and petals being covered with rich purpie spots, and 
the lip, which is of a bright yellow, with crimson dots. (B. M. R., No. 179., 
October.) 

C. (Myanthus) cornitum Lindl. “ A native of Demerara, with the habit 
of Catasétum barbatum, formerly Myanthus.” The flowers are green, spotted 
with dark purple, the labellum being “ furnished with a strong inflexed white 
horn,” whence the name. (2B. M. #., No. 182., Oct.) 

C. callosum Lindl. This plant resembles C. tridentatum var. floribandum 
in habit, but its flowers are of a dull reddish brown, without spots, with a 
green lip. ‘ It was imported by Messrs. Loddiges from La Guayra.” (B. MW. 
R., No. 183., Oct.) 

Cirrhopétalum vaginatum Lindl. “ Messrs. Loddiges have received this plant 
from Sincapore.” The flowers are of a pale straw colcur, with coriaceous 
emarginate leaves. (B. M. R., No. 173., Oct.) 

Calogyne Cumingii Lind!. A Sincapore plant, with white and yellow flowers, 
allied to C. trinérvis, which has flowered with Messrs. Loddiges. (B. M. R., 
No. 178., Oct.) 

Comparéttia rosea Lindl. A beautiful little plant with rose-coloured flowers 
from the Spanish Main. (B. M. R., No. 186., Oct.) 

Cymbidium pubéscens Lindl. A Sincapore plant, with “a short raceme of 
rich purple flowers, bordered and spotted with brilliant yellow.” (B. MZ. R., 
No. 177, Oct.) 

Dendrobium vaginatum Lindi. A Sincapore plant, “ belonging to the same 
section as D.amplum,” but combining the habit of Bolbophyllum with the 
entire structure of Dendrobium. The flowers are of a pale straw colour, 
tipped with purple. (B. M. &., No. 172., Oct.) 

Bolbophijllum limbatum Lindl. A Sincapore plant, the flowers of which are 
of a dull purple, and of little beauty. (B. MZ. R., No. 171., Oct.) 

Mycaranthes obliqua Lindl. “ A fleshy-leaved plant from Sincapore, with 
very small white flowers, covered slightly with rusty down.” (2. M. R., 
No. 184., Oct.) 

Oncidium incirvum Bark. The scape is panicled, and about 3 ft. long ; 
and the flowers are pink and white. (B. MZ. &., No. 174., Oct.) 

Pleurothillis seriata Lindl. A native of Rio Janeiro, “ with pale yellowish 
green flowers, marked with rows of purple dots.” (B. M. R., No. 175., Oct.) 

Sarcénthus pallidus Lindl. An Indian species, with small pale flowers, 
imported by the Duke of Devonshire. (B. M. R., No. 185., Oct.) 


3582, LAELIA E : [Bot. vii. p. 193. 
cinnabarina ? Bage. cinnabar € [A spl 1 jn S Rio Janeiro 1857. O p.r.w Paxt. mag. of 
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A most splendid plant, with brilliant scarlet flowers ; remarkable for the 
great length and attenuated form of its pseudo-bulbs ; which, with the pecu- 
liar form of its flowers, made it first considered to be a Cattleya, “ till J. 
Bateman, Esq., upon a closer examination of some flowers unfolded at Kny- 
persly, discovered its proper affinity with Lelia.” (Pawton’s Mag. of Bot., 
October.) 


Art. III. Ona new Method of introducing Palms of large Size into 
Hot-houses. By Dr. Joun Luotsxy, F.H.S., of Bavaria, &c. 


(Read before the Botanical Society of London, Sept. 6. 1839.) 


Durine my stay in Vienna, in the year 1829, a plan was laid down by M. 
Charles Ritter (author of A Journey to St. Domingo) and myself, for intro- 
ducing large palm trees into Europe. It was, in the first instance, based 
upon the physiological fact, that the fibre, and the bundles of fibres, in these 
plants are possessed of a high degree of vegetative power, or vitality. Ifa 
palm tree, even of a certain age, gets injured at any height of the stem ; for 
example, its bark being shaved or taken off, the fibre protrudes outside, as- 
sumes the appearance and nature of roots, and hangs out from the surface of 
the trunk. If a palm is. cut off below such a beard, as it were, of fibres, 
and planted, it will very easily grow ; nay, I observed afterwards, in the Bra- 
zils, a still more striking proof of this assertion. The Diplothémium is a palm 
which does not grow more than 18 ft. high, The lower part of its trunk 
is round and smooth, but the upper square and curiously shaped. The pe- 
duncles “of the old leaves break off rather long, and remain on the trunk for 
nearly two thirds of its height. These rudiments of leaves being large, and 
covered with spines, afford a superior material for forming hedges around plant- 
ations ; the tree is cut off a little under this spiny part, planted, and grows 
very easily. 

According to the above plan, Ibegan, in April, 1831, at Bahia, the execu- 
tion of the commission which had been intrusted to me. Eight different 
species of palms were collected for that purpose, viz. Cocos nucifera, two 
specimens, with stems 20ft. long, of about 300lb. weight each; Ela‘is 
guineénsis (Dendé), one specimen, of the same size and weight as the 
former; Attalia funifera (Piacaba), collected 50 miles up the Bay, rather 
larger in size than the former ; Attalia sp. (Pati), from the same locality, 
about 18 ft. high, but rather slender, &c. 

It is not required, on the present occasion, to state the difficulties which 
I encountered, having to work with uncultivated negroes, in savage and dif- 
ficult localities. Several of the palms had a weight of from 300 lb. to 500 lb. 
It was required to dig out a considerable portion of the roots, without shak- 
ing off the earth from the fibres. In some of the palms, for example, in Cocos 
nucifera, the roots extended in a large circumference, say 5 ft. to 7ft. The 
outer full-grown leaves were all chopped off, and only the very tender and 
recent ones were preserved. As soon as I had conveyed the trees home, the 
remaining rudiments of the leaves were burned with red-hot iron, that the 
sap might be prevented from oozing through the wounds. For the sake of 
making this quite secure, they were moreover primed with a composition of 
hot pitch and tar. As a precautionary measure against cold weather during 
the sea voyage or afterwards, some cotton was laid around and over the 
heart, over which, again, a thick layer of flax was properly secured. The 
palms, thus prepared, were each laid horizontally in boxes, of which the 
construction was this :— All the planks but those forming the bottom were 
perforated by large holes; the lids were adapted to opening, for proper in- 
spection during the passage. At the root end of the boxes, a partition of 
boards was inserted, merely admitting, through a hole cut for that purpose, 
the passage of the stem; and this minor division was, after the trees were 
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placed, filled up with earth, so as to envelope the roots ; this earth was pressed 
tightly around them, and the captain instructed to sprinkle it every fortnight 
with water. The instructions further stated, if any mouldiness appeared on 
the stems, it should be carefully removed by dry cloths. By these, and other 
contrivances unnecessary to relate, I anticipated that a certain degree of ve- 
getation would continue in these plants, a hope which experience fully realised. 
The whole plan, in fact, was but a trial, whether or not the vegetation of these 
tropical trees can be continued while they are in a horizontal position. 

The passage from Bahia to Trieste is performed in from 70 to 90 days. 
But, by an accident which I could not foresee, the vessel (called Italo) 
was obliged to enter the harbour of Gibraltar, where it remained for some 
considerable time ; so much so, that the palms were, on the Ist of November, 
1831, still in Trieste. This accident not only protracted the time of their 
artificial position, but it shifted their arrival to a very unfavourable season, as 
the month of November is, at times, very cold in Austria. Whatever acci- 
dents or improper treatment these palms might have experienced afterwards 
it is unnecessary to speak of, although, by so doing, I would corroborate the 
soundness of the plan concocted by M. Ritter and myself. On these plants 
arriving in Vienna, they were found in a vegetative state, and, according to a 
letter of M. Rauch* (who then filled a situation in the Imperial Gardens of 
Vienna), these large trees were, after an unnatural confinement of nearly 
seven months, still in such a state that one of them pushed out a vigorous leaf. 

My endeavours were subsequently appreciated in Prussia; and I have been 
only lately informed that some gentlemen have been sent from Berlin to Cuba, 
for the sake of supplying the Royal Gardens with palm trees of a large size. 

As I am discussing matter connected with palms, I may just mention that 
some of their seeds (for example, Elze‘is guineénsis) have remained, in hot- 
houses, in the ground for ten years, after which time some of them began to 
vegetate. It requires certainly a complication of favourable circumstances to 
soften some of these extraordinarily hard and thick seeds ; an operation 
which is performed in nature by the very wet soil with which the virgin 
forests of the tropics are covered: but I have been informed that, in some 
parts of India and China, the people resort to some artificial means of making 
palm seeds, and others which are very hard, grow easily, viz. by putting them 
for some time in very wet manure; acontrivance which may be worth atten- 
tion. 

London, August, 1840. 


CE 


Art. 1V. Facts relative to the Fecundation of Flowers with Pollen 
which had been kept for some Weeks. By Hay Brown, Gardener, 
Stoke Edith Park, Herefordshire. 


Tuer cactus mentioned to you by Mr. Beaton I raised from Epiphyllum 
Jenkinsoni, impregnated with pollen from Cereus grandiflorus, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances :—I procured pollen from Cereus grandiflorus, folded it 
up in a piece of letter paper, and, after having carried it in my waistcoat pocket 
for several days, I laid it upon the chimney-piece in my kitchen till I should 
have an opportunity of trying it : this happened in the course of 5 or 6 weeks 
afterwards, by my having a plant of E. Jenkinson: in flower, which I impreg- 
nated with the above pollen, and the result was the seedling alluded to. It 
may be superfluous to say that the pollen was as dry as possible, and not very 
tenderly used ; but it may be necessary to state that no other of the family 
were in flower at the time, and the flower was opened with care, and the 
anthers removed before they burst. 


* M. Rauch is now an able assistant of Mr. Loudon in laying out grounds, 
and a contributor to the Gardener’s Magazine, &c. 
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Having often tried, and as often failed, to obtain a cross from C. grandi- 
florus, it seemed to me that it might be from the short time the flower 
remained open, or the close situation in which it flowered, or both, that the 
pollen never got matured or dry enough to generate ; and this made me 
anxious to try what dry pollen would do. 

The year following, I impregnated Rhododéndron arboreum (which was 
flowering in the same pine stove) with dry pollen taken from a fine variety 
which was flowering in the green-house at Belmont, 11 miles hence; and the 
result was (after marking the crossed flowers), that all those which were im- 
pregnated set and matured their seed, and all the other flowers dropped off; 
not one stood ; and the seedlings they produced are more in the habit of the 
male than that of the female parent. 

From the above, I think it probable that dry pollen, under some circum- 
stances, and with some genera of plants, may produce in crossing more distinct 
varieties than pollen immediately taken from the one plant to the other. 

Stoke Edith Gardens, Aug. 18. 1840. 


Art. V. On the Shriveling of Grapes. By W. H. 


SEVERAL articles have appeared at different times in the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine on the shriveling of grapes. I have tried 
every one of them as they made their appearance, but without 
the least success. In Dr. Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture, 
article Bottom Heat, it is there stated that the cause is, that the 
roots being in a colder medium than the branches, the supply 
of sap is consumed quicker than the roots can furnish it, and 
this brings on the disease. Dr. Lindley, every one must allow, 
is very high authority, still I doubt this being the cause of the 
blacking of the footstalks, which is the disease that I particularly 
wish to refer to. I have the management of three houses in 
which grapes are grown. One I begin forcing the 1st of Janu- 
ary, one the Ist of February, and one the Ist of March. The 
first house ripens its fruit in May, the second in June, and the 
third in July. In the first and second there shall be no shriveled 
berries ; in the third, if the weather is cloudy, there shall be a 
great many. ‘The covering is taken off the borders about the 
beginning of April, and if the coldness of the borders was the 
cause, I should suppose that those which ripened in May and 
June would be more subject to the disease than the July one, 
for the earth undoubtedly gets warmer as the summer advances. 
I have been a grape-grower for more than twenty years, and 
during that time this disease has particularly engaged my atten- 
tion, as | have always been more or less subject to it, and I am 
fully convinced that it is caused by the borders being made too 
rich and stimulating, and by a deficiency of light. My borders 
are all prepared in the same way, and of the richest materials, 
and the one that I commence forcing in March produces foliage 
of the most luxuriant description; those large leaves require 
more light to elaborate the sap than smaller ones, and if light is 
deficient, the sap is not properly prepared for the healthy nou- 
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rishment of the fruit, and this brings on the disease. I have 
known vineries where borders have been made inside of the 
house, and vines planted against the back wall, and borders 
made outside, and vines trained up the rafters. ‘The grapes upon 
the back wall have every one of them shriveled until the vines 
upon the rafters had been shortened so as to admit the light 
upon the back wall, and then the grapes have done well, plainly 
proving that want of light was the cause, and not the want of 
heat in the border. In early forcing I have covered one half of 
the border with hot dung and leaves 2 ft. thick, the other half 
6 in., and I never could discover the least difference in the 
growth of the vines inside or in the fruit. ‘The larger the leaves 
are the more light they require to assimilate and decompose the 
sap; and this, in my opinion, is the reason why early forced vines 
do not shrivel, their leaves scarcely ever being more than half 
the size of those begun in March, and the light in May and 
June is commonly greater than that of July, which is in general 
a dull and showery month. After trying every thing that I had 
seen recommended as a remedy, and feeling fully convinced in 
my own mind that want of light was one of the causes, I thought 
I would try what effect proportioning the heat to the light would 
do. This I have practised for several years, and with a success 
beyond my expectation. 

~ In dull weather I keep the house cool, and when the grapes 
begin to colour, if the weather is warm, I leave the top and 
front lights a little open, so as to keep up a regular circulation 
of air in the house night and day; and, if the weather is cold and 
wet, I shut the front lights, and a little fire is made in the front 
flue so as to cause the air to circulate, but nothing like forcing is 
attempted. By this simple mode of management, I have so far 
conquered the disease, that instead of losing half the bunches, I 
now only lose a few berries here and there in some of the bunches, 
and a few at the points of some of them, but not any of any con- 
sequence. I have lost more this year than I have lost for years, 
but this has been the worst July for forcing that ever I experi- 
enced. I never expect to get entirely rid of it, as the great fault 
lies in the formation of the border. 

Weconsider the vine to be a gross feeder, and therefore think 
that it is impossible to make the borders too rich, but this is 
certainly a great error. It is true they grow with great vigour, 
and soon get to the top of the house when planted in a Tar ge 
mass of rich soil, but this is small compensation for the gross 
and diseased habit which remains with them as long as they live, 

Moseley Hall, Aug. 10. 1840. 
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REVIEWS. 


Arr. I. The Eastern Arboretum, or Rural Register of all the 
remarkable Trees, Seats, Gardens, &c., in the County of Norfolk. 
By James Grigor. Illustrated by drawings of trees, etched on 
copper, by H. Ninham. Nos. II., Il, and IV. 8vo, 9 plates. 
London ; July, August, and September, 1840. 1s. each. 


Tue first number of this most agreeable and entertaining work is noticed in 
p- 352., and we have great pleasure in stating that it increases in interest as it 
proceeds. Like Mr. Grigor, we have a regard for trees, “because they grew 
in Paradise, because they are employed in Scripture illustration, and because 
we find them about our homes, old and trusty companions, — the earliest 
objects that memory fixes upon.” 

Trees and Gardens of Norwich, continued. — The best collection of Cra- 
tz‘gus in Norwich is in the garden of S. Brignold, Esq., where there is 
a common hawthorn 50 ft. high, and an elm 103 ft. in circumference, and 
85 ft. high. Quércus Cérris, in the garden of A. Taylor, Esq., has, in 23 
years, attained the height of 35ft., with a trunk 423 ft. in circumference. 
A medlar, in the garden of C. W. Unthank, Esq., measures 44 ft. in cir- 
cumference. agus sylvatica, in the garden of Mrs. Jane Gurney, measures 
12ft. in circumference, A snowdrop tree, Halésia tetraptera, of which 
an engraving is given, is 29ft. high, with a trunk 4 ft. in circumference, 
and the diameter of the space covered by its branches 33 ft. We should 
think this must be the largest specimen of snowdrop tree in England. It 
stands in the grounds of a villa called the Town Close. “ Beside this 
object, there is a handsome specimen of the tulip tree (Liriodendron Tulipi- 
fera), measuring 64 ft. in circumference, and 50 ft. in height, —a favourite 
with botanists, on account of its conspicuous flowers. But the great charm 
of this heavenly retreat is a shaded walk o beech, a verdant arcade of 90 
yards in length, forming a promenade almost unequalled except in fiction. It 
looks like a relic of fairy land. At the entrance to this seat, on the New- 
market road, there are two elms of the Wych or Scotch species (Ulmus 
montana), which are really worthy of attention. In our estimation, the elm 
is one of the most dignified objects in our sylva. It is this tree especially 
that flings an air of solemn magnificence around the habitations of men, and 
strikes the beholder with ideas of more ancient grandeur than is conveyed to 
him by the consideration of long-worn titles and orders. It would appear 
that similar ideas have been held by the most of mankind ; for it is almost 
universally found close to our old family mansions and baronial towers.” A’r- 
butus Unedo is 20ft. high, in the garden of F. Ives, Esq. The residence 
of R. Merry, Esq., the most romantic seat about Norwich, contains many 
young trees in a highly vigorous state, though none deserving of particular 
remark, either as to their size or rareness. 

“ Mrs. Martineau’s residence, at Bracondale, presents us with a perfect 
picture of an extensive and beautifully secluded seat, abounding in all the 
characteristics of our old English mansions, and may be said to be the only 
retreat in the immediate neighbourhood of Norwich that partakes of the beau- 
ties of our finest lordly demesnes. Amidst the solitary bowers of this sub- 
urban sanctuary, there are several temples, a priory, and hermitage interspersed, 
commanding delightful glimpses of the surrounding country. The principal 
trees we observed were the broad-leaved English elms, some of them measur- 
ing from 11 ft. to 12ft. in circumference.” Magnolia grandiflora has a 
trunk 2 ft. in girth on the lawn of George Morse, Esq., Catton. 

“ Earlham Hall, the residence of Joseph John Gurney, Esq., appears to be 
one of the most ancient seats in our suburbs, full of sylvan magnificence. 
It contains a heronry—that noble appendage which nature is so shy of 
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bestowing. When trees get old, and are resorted to by birds generally, as 
is the case here, it is a sure sign that their effect in landscape is com- 
plete (for the feathered tribes are the best of all judges in this respect): they 
enter then upon the reverential class, and give a consecrating touch to every 
thing around them. It is on this account that such of our old family man- 
sions and castellated halls, that are so embosomed amongst trees, read to 
us so much of descent, and lead back the mind to some of the best and 
brightest days of hoary antiquity. The extraordinary trees in this park, 
which deserve particularly to be noticed, are of the English oak. The 
largest of those we measured has a trunk 24 ft. in girth ; but it is divided into 
two large limbs a few feet from the ground, which considerably destroys its 
appearance. ‘The handsome tree of this species, so well known to all those 
in the neighbourhood who take an interest in those matters, is of less magni- 
tude, measuring 19 ft. in circumference, whilst that of the space overspread 
by the branches is 152 yards.” 

Cossey Park, the Seat of Lord Stafford, is described, and justice done to 
the architecture of the mansion, and the extensive and well-stocked walls of 
the kitchen-garden, “ the whole arrangements of which bespeak the enlightened 
management of Mr. Wighton the gardener. The trees here of most note are 
ashes, with trunks from 4 ft. to 6 ft. in diameter ; a large elm, of which an 
engraving is given ; and old thorns, with trunks which girt above 3 ft. We thank 
God for his trees, and the green sod He has laid out around them! They are 
his gifts ; and we look upon them as so many invitations to us to be good men. 
And though He cursed the earth generally, with all its fair furniture, we see 
that he hath withheld the severity of the sentence from some spots ; for 
they yet break into loveliness, and assume all we fancy of primeval verdure. 
Such a spot is Cossey.” 

Dereham and its Neighbourhood. —“ We hasten to remind our readers at 
a distance, that we write these lines at the grave of the inimitable poet, 
Cowper. The good man sleeps on the breast of a sunny bank in one of the 
richest spots of rural Norfolk, amid much of the quiet and inviting traits of 
nature. There are trees about his grave ; and we are now convinced more 
than ever, that there ought to be no cemetery without them ; for otherwise 
you cannot get birds to come and sing around those sacred places; and be- 
sides, in their absence, churchyards never assume that settled quietude which 
all of us associate with the picture of what we should like our last earthly 
resting place to be; they wear rather an aspect of awful desertion, as if in 
the midst of a moor or common, where nature is unchanging.” 

“The trees which overshadow the place where this great man reposes are 
of the Acer Pseudo-Platanus, our English sycamore, or the plane of the 
Scotch, distinguished by some old people as a Bible or New Testament tree, 
being that from which Zaccheus saw our Saviour whilst on his way to 
Jerusalem, and the same species which to this day skirts the hallowed shores 
of Genesareth.” Mr. Grigor has here fallen into a little mistake, the syco- 
more of Scripture being the Ficus Sycémorus of Linnzeus, a native of Egypt 
and of the Holy Land. “ In theneighbourhood of Dereham are the extensive 
lawn and gardens of W. W. Lee Warner, Esq., containing some of the most 
vigorous and handsome trees in the county. Those who are not generous 
enough to provide for posterity may find a proof here that it is possible to 
enjoy the fruit of one’s own hands ; for, with a few trifling exceptions, all the 
trees on this well-wooded park were planted by the spirited proprietor himself. 
One of them, an English elm, already measures 2 ft. in diameter, and rises 
to the height of 50 ft. We are at all times particularly delighted to see the 
first gentlemen of our land thus betaking themselves to the ‘ heroic line of 
husbandry,’ and rearing both for themselves and suecessors such useful and 
endearing objects.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Art. II. The Florist’s Journal. In 8vo Numbers, monthly, with 1 
coloured plate to each Number. Nos. I. to VII., pp. 168, each 
Number containing a sheet and a half. London, 1840. 6d. 
each. 


Turs work is understood to be edited by Mr. Mudie, which is a guarantee 
for the correctness of the language, eloquence when he writes himself, and 
for sound sense in regard to general opinions either of himself or of others. 
Among the names of the contributors, we observe Mr. Main, Mr. Henchman, 
Mr. Don, Mr. Plant, Mr. Groom, Mr. Ansell, Mr. Green, and Mr. Gaines. 
The work, to use a technical phrase, is remarkably well got up, in regard to 
paper, print, and the coloured plates, and, without making any invidious 
comparisons, we certainly think it better deserving of patronage than some 
other magazines of the same kind sold at the same price. It is something 
to be able to take up a gardening book with the foreknowledge that in 
reading it we shall not be offended by vulgarity or obscurity of language, 
or by local or technical terms not generally understood; and though a 
work thus purified may not be filled with papers by practical men, and, 
therefore, not always very suitable for the gardener, it is unquestionably the 
most suitable for the amateur. We shall now take a glance at the numbers 
before us. 

In No. I., there is an eloquent introduction, showing the pleasures and 
advantages of cultivating flowers in a moral point of view, and noticing the 
“* principle according to which flowers are improved by cultivation. The 
principle is this. Our power of improving flowers, that is, of breaking 
them from those characters which they have in wild nature, depends in no 
small degree upon the difference of the circumstances in which they grow 
naturally, and those in which we rear and train them artificially. It is 
true that some plants will bear only a limited change, while others admit of 
change to a very great extent; but, notwithstanding this, it is a general law 
in floriculture, that the more different treatment it can bear from that 
which nature gives it, the more it may be improved by the cultivator. 
There is also another general principle : — Plants, including flowers, ever- 
greens, and all others, of what description soever they may be, can bear 
much better to be transported from warm latitudes and situations to cold, 
than from cold to warm.” We might notice some trifling mistakes in the 
first number, such as wild hyacinth for Oriental hyacinth in p. 8., mis- 
spelt botanic names in p.19 and 20., and other places ; but such errors 
will doubtless be avoided in future numbers. 

No. If. contains an article entitled “ Colours of Flowers and their Con- 
trasts,” in which a right view is taken of the subject, viz., that “ the 
arrangement of flowers will be best in which colours and their complements 
are brought together, because in this case each will, from the nature of the 
eye, impart lustre to the other.” (p. 28.) ; 

In a paper on Tulips, by Mr. Groom, in No. III., he states that “ the 
shape of the cup of the flower, when fully expanded, should be a semi- 
oblate spheroid (or the half of a somewhat flattened globe), the stalk 
being inserted in the pole, which pole should be a little depressed.” This 
Mr. Groom considers the best form to retain the beauty of the flower 
during all its stages. ‘ The petals,” he says, “ should be all level on the 
top, and not the three outer ones turning back from the others, nor the 
inner higher than the outer. The ground, by which is meant the white or 
yellow on which the other colours are marked, should be pure and rich, 
without spots or stains; and it is of the greatest importance to have it 
quite clear of any colour or marks at the base of the petals round the stamens, 
for a stain there is a permanent defect which no cultivation can remedy.” 
(p- 56.) An article on the Selanthi, or flowering plants with the organ- 
isation apparent, though still different from the flowering plants properly 
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so called, would have been better understood if it had been accompanied 
by names and definitions of the other grand divisions of the vegetable king- 
dom, and also by a list of genera and species. We speak with a view to 
practical men, for whom we presume the work is intended, as well as for 
amateurs. * 

No. V. contains an article “ On the Practicability of causing Shrubs to 
flower twice in the growing Season.” The principle laid down is, “ that a 
plant checked in its career of growth, especially in developing its reproductive 
members, makes a second, and sometimes even a third, attempt the same 
season, to complete the final object of its growth, the production of flowers 
and seeds.” Hence if the first buds or shoots of a shrub or tree be rubbed off, 
or the first flower stems of a herbaceous plant removed as soon as they have 
made their appearance, second buds and stems will be produced immediately 
afterwards. Removing the trees or herbaceous plants later in the season 
than usual will cause them to flower later than ‘usual. In general, roses and 
all flowering shrubs may be made to flower twice the same season, by pruning 
back the young shoots that have already flowered, and supplying the plant 
copiously with water for a week or two till it has again pushed. In an 
article “ On Change of Air and Soil,” it is said to have “ been proved that 
seeds or plants removed from one soil to another of exactly the same descrip- 
tion, but at some distance from each other, either longitudinally or in different 
parallels of latitude, not too far from the middle of the temperate zone, be- 
come renovated, and advance with more celerity than if they had not been 
transplanted.” (p. 106.) 

In No. VI., the editor informs his readers that he has “ insured the assist- 
ance of Mr. Don, brother to the Professor of Botany in King’s College,” to 
furnish from time to time authentic accounts of the management of the 
Orchidacez, and other choice plants of tropical climates ; and he trusts that 
with such a cooperator, having so splendid a collection under his immediate 
care, he shall be able to make his journal without a rival in this department. 

» 154. 

Be ere entitled “ Visits to Nurseries,” by the conductor, runs through 
several numbers, and in Nos. [V., V., and VI. Kew Gardens and Dr. Lindley’s 
report on them are noticed with some degree of acerbity ; at the same 
time, there is much wholesome truth in the article, which we trust will 
receive the attention of government. We are glad to find Mr. Mudie doing 
justice to the merits of Mr. Smith. The sum required to put and keep 
the establishment of Kew Gardens on the most respectable footing is, ac- 
cording to the editor, not more than 4000/. or 5000/. a year ; Mr. Smith, 
we believe, is also of this opinion. ‘“ Many objects, which conduce neither 
to glory nor gain, and the want of which would be no disgrace or loss, cost 
far more than this, only they are taken up by parties who are in real earnest 
in their attempts to accomplish them.” (p. 129.) The mere circumstance of 
this magazine being conducted by Mr. Mudie ought to insure for it the public 
patronage. 


Art. Ill. The Floricultural Magazine and Miscellany of Botany. 
Edited by Robert Marnock. No. 53. for October. 8vo, 1 coloured 
plate, a sheet and a half. London, 1840. Price 6d. 


Tus number has been sent to us, we presume, on account of the following 
announcement : — ; Fite \ 

« The most elegant and cheapest Floricultural Periodical published.” 

« Arrangements have been made by which a very considerable improve- 
ment will be effected in the general appearance of this magazine. The plates 
will be executed by first-rate London artists, and will present more correct 
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representations of the flowers, which will be coloured faithfully after nature ; 
and the printing department will also be executed with greater care than of 
late.” 

The paper and print in this October number are certainly better than they” 
have hitherto been, and the figure of Ipomee\a Learii is good, and certainly 
of greater artistical merit than any of those in the Floris#’s Journal, though 
these are an immense deal better than even the figures in Pawxton’s Magazine 
were at the commencement of that work. With respect to the articles in the 
Floricultural Magazine, they will be liked better by the practical gardener 
than those in the Florist’s Journal, but not so well by the lover of speculative 
science, and of vigorous, eloquent, and correct language. Both works we hold 
to be essential, as well to the young gardener as to the amateur. 


Art. IV. Organic Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture and 
Physiology. By Justus Liebig, M.D. Ph.D. F.R.S., &c., edited 
from the manuscript of the author by Lyon Playfair, Ph.D. 8vo, 
pp. 387. London, 1840. 


Tuouen we have received this work too late in the month, yet we con- 
sider it of so much importance as to deserve an interim notice. 

Part I. treats of the chemical processes in the nutrition of vegetables, p. 1. 
to 211., from which we give the following extract : — 

“ The Art of Culture. —The conditions necessary for the life of all vege- 
tables have been considered in the preceding part of the work. Carbonic acid, 
ammonia, and water yield elements for all the organs of plants. Certain 
inorganic substances, salts, and metallic oxides, serve peculiar functions in 
their organism, and many of them must be viewed as essential constituents of 
particular parts. 

* The atmosphere and the soil offer the same kind of nourishment to the 
leaves and roots. The former contains a comparatively inexhaustible supply 
of carbonic acid and ammonia; the latter, by means of its humus, generates 
constantly fresh carbonic acid, whilst, during the winter, rain and snow intro- 
duce into the soil a quantity of ammonia, sufficient for the developement of 
the leaves and blossoms. 

“ The complete, or, it may be said, the absolute, insolubility in cold water 
of vegetable matter in progress of decay (humus), appears, on closer con- 
sideration, to be a most wise arrangement of nature. For, if humus possessed 
even a smaller degree of solubility than that ascribed to the substance called 
humic acid, it must be dissolved by rain water. Thus, the yearly irrigation 
of meadows, which lasts for several weeks, would remove a great part of it 
from the ground, and a heavy and continued rain would impoverish the soil. 
But it is soluble only when combined with oxygen; it can be taken up by 
water, therefore, only as carbonic acid. 

“ When kept in a dry place, humus may be preserved for centuries, but 
when moistened with water, it converts the surrounding oxygen into carbonic 
acid. As soon as the action of the air ceases, that is, as soon as it is de- 
prived of oxygen, the humus suffers no further change. _ Its decay proceeds 
only when plants grow in the soil containing it ; for they absorb by their 
roots the carbonic acid as it is formed. The soil receives again from living 
plants the carbonaceous matter it thus loses, so that the proportion of humus 
m it does not decrease.” (p. 117.) 

Part II, p. 217., to the end of the volume, treats of the chemical pro- 
cesses of fermentation, decay, and putrefaction. 

Our readers will thus be enabled to form an idea of the contents of the 
work, and of the manner in which the author treats his subjects, and, we 
think, they will agree with us, that it promises to be one of the most instruc- 
tive books for the scientific cultivator and the agriculturist, that has appeared 
since the time of Sir Humphry Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry. 
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Art. V. William May’s Priced Catalogue of select Plants grown in 
the Hope Nursery, Leeming Lane, Bedale, Yorkshire. 


Tuts selection appears to us extraordinary for a provincial nursery in 
a remote part of the country. It contains, stove plants, 80 kinds ; cacti, 50 
kinds ; green-house plants, 340 kinds; pelargoniums, 50 kinds ; calceolarias, 80 
kinds ; camellias, 84 kinds ; ericas, 90 kinds ; select and showy hardy herbaceous 
plants, 370 kinds; heart’s ease, 120 kinds ; auriculas, 96 kinds; select polyan- 
thus, 22 kinds ; carnations, 108 kinds ; pinks, 96 kinds; roses, 408 kinds ; select 
and showy hardy shrubs and ornamental trees, 306 kinds. There is nothing 
fills our minds with ideas of the riches and grandeur of England so much as 
the institutions and establishments, private and public, of the provinces. The 
capital cities of other countries may rival London, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; 
but where is the country in which every description of wealth, industry, and 
taste is so universally spread over its surface, as it is in Great Britain? The 
progress also of this diffusion of intellect and industry is most remarkable. 
Twenty years ago, and half the articles contained in this catalogue could not 
have been obtained in any metropolitan collection. We may observe of this 
catalogue, that the retail prices to each plant are printed, which prevents 
the risk of those mistakes which sometimes occur, when the prices are 
written in with the pen. A few of the names are misspelt, and others are 
evidently local or erroneous names; for example, A’rbutus americana, Bér- 
beris ovalis, B. arctica, Cratee‘gus obcordata, (C. mexicana and C. Lambérté 
are made distinct, but they are both the same,) Pyrus polvéria should ‘be 
P. Bolwylleridna, Dettzia undulata, Labarnum bullata, &c. We wish every 
nurseryman would get into the habit of putting authorities after his scientific 
names ; and also of making certain that his names are correct, by comparing his 
plants (by specimens or otherwise) with those of some nursery or botanic gar- 
den where the names are acknowledged to be sc. For example, with the col- 
lection in the Fulham Nursery, or with the Derby Arboretum. Since 
writing the above, we have received various specimens from Mr. May, and 
sent him their correct names. A’rbutus americana is Arctostaphylos Uva 
ursi; Bérberis ovalis and B&B. arctica, the common berberry, or very slight 
varieties of it. Crataegus obcordata is the common hawthorn; Deuttzia 
undulata is D. corymbosa. A great many specimens sent us by Mr. May 
were correctly named, from which we augur wel! of his general correctness, 


Art. VI. Design for laying out the Inner Circle of the Regent’s 
Park as a Garden for the Royal Botanic Society of London. 
Referred to in the Report of Messrs. Burton and Marnock, dated 
July 15. 1840. 


We gave a large extract from the Report referred to in a preceding 
Number, p. 514., and there anticipated being soon able to give some account 
of the plan; a lithographed copy of that plan is now before us. It certainly 
does not look very promising on paper, from the obvious want of harmony 
resulting from the large (chiefly ) rectangular mass of hot-houses placed so con- 
spicuously in a circular plan, and occupying so large a proportion of the area; 
but that, and other appearances, on paper, which might be objected to, will 
disappear in the execution, and more especially after the trees have been a 
few years planted. One part of the details of the plan we would suggest 
might be altered with advantage; it is the shapeless beds marked RR “ for 
choice flowers,” on the left margin of a walk leading from the piece of water 
to the terrace. Circles of different sizes grouped together would be incom- 
parably better in point of effect, and even more convenient for culture; for 
every circle might be confined to one genus, species, or variety of plant. On 
pointing out these beds to a gardener of good taste and objecting to them, he 
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informed us that such beds were common in the Sheffield Botanic Garden, 
along the central walk. If they are, we can only say that we do not recollect 
to have seen them, the only time we were in that garden, viz. in May, 1839, 
otherwise we should have made the same objections to them which we do 
now. We recollect the angular outlines of the clumps in which the trees 
were planted, and have described them in our volume for 1839, p. 454., as 
having been introduced by Mr. Marnock for a particular purpose. At the 
junction of walks, the angles of buildings, and in some other situations, shapes 
of beds called forth by the existing lines are advisable, but on a lawn, or along 
a gently winding walk where there is nothing to indicate any particular form, 
circles will almost always be found the best forms that can be adopted. When 
properly grouped together, they vary, like single trees and small groups, with 
every position of the spectator ; and, whether they are planted with shrubs or 
with herbaceous plants, they are more likely to be covered by vegetation than 
any description of angular, and especially acute angular, forms. The reader 
may refer to what we have said on the subject on former occasions, and more 
particularly at p. 582. and p. 589. in the present volume. The adoption of 
circles in the plan referred to in the Report will occasion no change in its 
main features, and no extra expense whatever. 

We can easily conceive that the hot-houses are placed on one side for 
ready access to them from the street, as a winter garden, in the winter season ; 
otherwise most effect would have been produced by placing them in or near 
the centre, and surrounding them with a zone of gravelled terrace, and beyond 
that with an extensive zone of lawn for promenade. We make these remarks 
with the most perfect good feeling to all concerned, and sincerely desire that 
this design may be carried into execution. 
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Fig. 72. shows the intended flower-beds as indicated in the plan; and 
fig. '73. shows circular beds placed in the same situations as the others, and 


which, it is believed, would have a very superior effect. 
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Art. VII. Religion and Crime; or the Distresses of the People, 
and the Remedies. By John Minter Morgan. ‘Third edition, 
enlarged. 8vo, pp.78. London, 1840. 


“IT am delighted with the account of the Derby Arboretum. Surely the 
government must soon do something for the recreation of our poor working 
classes, and not leave it to private charity. Have you read Religion and Crime, 
by Morgan. If not, get it immediately, for it is the’ most cheering and 
delightful thing I ever perused. I laughed for joy, while I was reading it, to 
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think on what is in store for a future generation of the working classes, but 
ultimately wept when I thought on their present state.” The above extract 
from a letter received from an extensive landed proprietor in the Highlands 
of Scotland, well known for his active benevolence and the ameliorations 
which he has introduced on his estates, induced us to glance at Mr. Morgan’s 
work, and though, from having perused most of Mr. Morgan’s other works, 
we were aware of the general nature of its contents, yet we were gratified in a 
very high degree by the details. The author, as remarkable for benevolence 
as for the peculiar elegance of his mind, examines the subject of spiritual, 
intellectual, and physical improvement, and under the latter he treats of 
churches, schools, and dwellings. Houses for the poor are recommended to 
be built in squares, with all the various adjuncts mentioned in our Encyclo- 
pedia of Cottage Architecture, p. 244. Societies of young men for the pro- 
motion of moral reform, on the principle of those established at New York 
and other towns in America, are recommended to be formed, and the rules 
and objects of the American Societies given. The declaration to be signed is 
as follows, and we most ardently wish that every head gardener would get 
such a declaration signed by the young men under him, and every country 
gentleman by his indoor servants. 

““We, whose names are subscribed, believing that licentious conversation, by 
unnaturally exciting the passions, and familiarising the mind with vice, is the 
worst enemy to morality, and that some measures for effecting a reformation 
are highly necessary, do voluntarily agree to abstain from all such conversation, 
and to discountenance it in others.” (p. 44.) 

After discussing various schemes of education and moral and physical im- 
provement, the author thus concludes, “ When it is recollected that His Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Kent devoted great attention to plans similar in 
principle to those now recommended, it may be presumed that the Queen 
would derive peculiar pleasure in advancing those truly Christian measures 
which her royal parent, the illustrious patron of benevolent institutions, with 
so much kind condescension and ability commenced... .. It would be an act 
of royal grace and favour, inestimably dear; ..... and, while it is calculated 
to promote the industry, health, comfort, intelligence, and morals of the 
people, will conduce, under the blessing of Almighty God, in an eminent 
degree, to advance their spiritual improvement.” Unhappily for the ful- 
filment of these wishes, Her Majesty is only Queen. 


Art. VIII. Literary Nolices. 


THE Farmer’s Almanac, and Calendar, for 1841; by Cuthbert W. Johnson, 
Ksq., and William Shaw, Esq. ; will appear in November. 

The Lady’s Magazine of Gardening, by Mrs. Loudon; No. I. with coloured 
plates, to be published by Smith, Fleet Street, will appear on the Ist of 
January, 1841. 

The Gardener's Annual Register ; containing an epitome of the improve- 
ments in garden and agricultural botany, rural architecture, and in horticulture, 
floriculture, arboriculture, and landscape-gardening, made during the year 
1840 ; will appear on the Ist of January, 1841. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Art. I. General Notices. 


EXPERIMENTS with a Liquid obtained from Bones.—I have tried one or two 
experiments with the bottle of liqu.d obtained from a distillation of bones, 
which you sent me. It would have been first highly desirable to have ascer- 
tained its properties by chemical meen In the absence of this inform- 
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ation, you may be pleased to know the effect it had on oné or two plants. 
I considered, from the appearances produced, that it contained a considerable 
portion of muriate of ammonia and phosphate of lime, held in solution by 
some acid. [ first applied it to a plant of Geissomeria longifolia infested with 
the mealy bug. The leaves were wetted with the liquid by a brush, and in a 
few minutes its deadly effects were visible. The parts touched with the 
liquid appeared as if they had been anointed with sulphuric acid, and betrayed 
at once its highly caustic properties; the bugs, of course, fell a prey to its 
causticity, as well as every part of the plant with which it came in contact. 
It did not, however, kill the plant. I administered a little at the root of one or 
two succession pine plants, and it very soon evinced its stimulating effects, by 
starting them into fruit. I also poured a little in the pots of two plants in 
fruit; but I could not distinguish any apparent result, although, probably, 
had it been continued in a diluted state, it might have proved beneficial. The 
quantity I possessed would not permit me to extend my liberality farther. 
The experiment on the Statice arborea was in effect the most singular. I 
had two plants of this species of Statice, as near as possible alike in size and 
health, which enabled me to discover any visible difference. I therefore 
poured a little of the distilled liquid on the surface of the earth in one of the 
pots ; and, that its effects might be felt some way down the soil in the pot, I 
poured some water immediately over it, to assist in washing it down to the 
roots. In four or five hours the vigour of the plant seemed paralysed, and 
in a day or two the leaves began to assume a reddish brown freckled hue. 
Tt then became interesting to know whether the spongelets had absorbed 
any portion of the liquid to produce this singular mutation, or if the appear- 
ance were caused by the roots having sustained injury from the liquid. The 
leaf sent will convince you that the former inference is correct, for I can 
detect both appearance and smell; but you can draw your own conclusions. 
[The leaf was withered before we received it, and we could not detect any 
smell.} There is one decided objection to its use in the present state in 
hot-houses, the smell is unbearable. This may be owing to the ammoniacal 
gas evolved in the heated atmosphere ofa hot-house; whether any admixture 
would destroy this, your chemical friends must inform you; my opinion is, 
from the appearance of the soil after its application, that it must prove highly 
fertilising. We have therefore to learn the best manner of using it : probably, 
in combination with some other substance, its chemical properties might be 
changed, and all its nutritive qualities retained. As you say it can be 
procured cheap, it would be worth while to try its effects, both as an agricul- 
tural and horticultural manure, by mixing given’ quantities in heaps of compost 
in preparation, and trying it in the culture of the pine and the melon, &c., 
on the potato and the cereal grasses. This might prove interesting to some 
of your friends who have leisure and opportunity, and eventually confer a 
lasting benefit on the interests of gardening and agricultare.— R. Glendinning. 
Bicton Gardens, August 19. 1840. 
Misa supérba Rox. Coromandel, t. 223., flowered in the Botanic Garden 
at Calcutta, 33 months after the seeds from which it sprang were sown ; but 
in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden this species blossomed in the end of August, 
1840, 14 months after the seed from which it sprang was put into the 
ground, Every one, Professor Graham observes, who has visited the Bo- 
tanic Garden for some years past, has been struck with the brilliant success 
which has attended the cultivation of the many forms of banana, under the 
judicious management of Mr. M‘Nab, and the great quantity of high-flavoured 
fruit which has been produced; but nothing has offered a greater triumph 
than the rapid perfection of this beautiful species from imported seed ; 
though we learn from Dr. Roxburgh that it does not yield a fruit which can 
be eaten, but one which resembles a dry capsule rather than a berry. We 
learn from the same authority, that it is a native of the valley in the southern 
part of the peninsula of India. In cultivation in the Botanic Garden, this 
and all the varieties of fruit-bearing bananas have been planted in large 
tubs containing extremely rich soil, have had much water, and been kept in 
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great heat. The flower bud, as I have proved by cutting down full-grown plants 
of Musa rosacea and M. Cavendishw, and I think also of M. paradisiaca, re- 
mains at the root till a time after the plant has attained its full size, varying 
according to its treatment, and then pushes its way upwards ; its appearance - 
at the top of the stem being preceded by the evolution of one or more leaves 
smaller than the rest. (Edinburgh Phil. Journ., October, 1840, p. 386.) 

New Fuchsias raised by W. May, Leeming Lane, Bedale.— F. multiflora 
erécta, F. péndula terminalis, F. falgida supérba, F. floribunda magna, F. 
longifolia élegans, F. grandiflora maxima, F, stylosa conspicua. — Cond. 

The Pommerail Pine-apple is superior to all others in our cultivation, for 
the size and flavour of its fruit. It is sold by the Parisian pine-growers at 
from 25 to 30 francs a plant.—W. Gordon, Gardener to the English Ambassador. 
39. Rue de Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 

The Swainston Seedling Strawberry was raised at Swainston in the Isle of 
Wight in 1838, and promises to be a very valuable variety. The foliage is 
large, somewhat resembling that of Keen’s seedling, and the fruit is also large, 
and produced in extraordinary numbers during the whole summer. Jn shape 
the fruit resembles that of the Alpine, but it is three or four times larger. 
The scapes are much branched, and contain many fruit, and even blossoms, in 
all the different states, from the opening blossom to the mature fruit at the 
same time. We have seen specimens brought from the Isle of Wight by 
Mr. Forrest of the Kensington Nursery, in the first week of October, with 
many ripe fruit, and others in different stages, and also blossoms, as above 
mentioned. The flavour is said to be good, and the culture that of the com- 
mon kind. — Cond. 

Dry Rot.— A solution of muriate of zinc has been found by Sir W. 
Burnett to be equally effective in. preserving timber, cloth, ropes, &c., as Kyan’s 
preparation of mercury, while it is a great deal cheaper. A patent has been 
taken out to secure this valuable invention, and specimens of articles pre- 
served by it during a year in one of the dampest cellars in Somerset House, were 
exhibited before the Society of Art in Edinburgh, on February 26. 1840. 
(Jam. Jour., Oct. 1840. p. 401.) 

Supplying packed Plants with Water during long Voyages.— Mr. Knight, of 
the Exotic Nursery, has found that a slowly leaking porous earthen vessel, 
placed in the centre of the box or bundle, or two or more of them, if the 
package should be large, will supply as much water as can be wanted during 
the longest voyage. — Cond. 


Art. II. Domestic Notices. 


ENGLAND. 


CA'NNABIS sativa var. gigantéa.— You may, perhaps, recollect, that in the 
spring of 1839 you favoured me with some seeds, of the progress of which 
I will now render an account. The first was Cannabis sativa var. gigantéa 
from Siberia: several of these seeds had been bruised in the journey, and 
none of them vegetated. — Lzxwm sp. was the next, and was said to be of 
great height, from Siberia; this vegetated and grew freely, but the rabbits 
laid such close siege to it, that they destroyed all the plants except two or 
three, which I took up in the autumn, and potted ; and as the vermin had not 
permitted them yet to flower, they survived the winter, and have this summer 
perfected a few capsules of seed, sufficient to reproduce the species, and I hope 
to be more fortunate with them next year.— Melilotus sp., from Bokhara, was 
the next species, and was said to attain the height of 13 ft. in its native 
country. I sowed it on the 6th of April, 1839, very thinly in drills, interlining 
drills of Himalayan barley, on a strong sandy loam of the old red sandstone, 
deeply trenched. The seed freely vegetated, and rose, in the course of the 
autumn, to the height of 3 ft., exhibiting a few florets on the strongest plants, 
and ripening about an ounce of seed. In the present year, the crop rose to 
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a great height, and although much broken down and prostrated by a violent 
storm in August, yet I have been able to select an unbroken stem, which 
measures 10 ft. in length ; many of the stalks are, at the base, of the size of a 
man’s forefinger, hollow, but very woody and strong. 1 am not yet able to 
ascertain whether the plant will prove a perennial or only a biennial. The 
produce of seed is immense. The quantity you sent me might have been con- 
tained in a dessert spoon. From this year’s produce of that small stock, I have 
already, this autumn, sown about two gallons of seed ; and when I have 
harvested and rubbed out the residue, I expect about half as much more, 
which I shall not sow till spring. The application of this crop must, as it 
appears to me, be in a degree limited. I conceive that, when somewhat less 
than half-grown, it might be cut for green fodder, and possibly for hay ; but 
the great size of its stalks would create a difficulty in getting it sufficiently 
dried for hay, within the compass of any ordinary haymaking season. If suf- 
fered to stand till it has attained its full stature, though it would, in that state, 
be somewhat less succulent, yet its great bulk would render the drying of it a 
very slow and uncertain operation. If dried, I believe that, with the aid of a 
powerful chaff-cutter, it might be brought into a state which would render it 
practicable and palatable to horses; a stock that always relishes, and even re- 
quires, a certain portion of ligneous matter in their food, to keep them in 
health ; and would be a wholesome accompaniment and corrective to Swedish 
turnips, carrots, potatoes, parsneps, or the like. The acreable produce would 
be enormous. I find that even the stoutest and most woody of the stems, 
when split with a knife into splinters small enough for a horse to masticate 
them, are freely eaten. The blossom is white, and the plant might easily 
be taken for Melilotus alba altissima ; but its transversely and subacutely 
rugose legumes indicate that it belongs to the second of your divisions of 
Melilotus (Hort. Brit. p. 298.), in which division there is no species which 
corresponds with this plant in its characters, and therefore I conceive it is to 
be taken as a hitherto nondescript species. I mean to make the experiment 
suggested by M. Vilmorin in his Bon Jardinier for 1839, of employing it to 
support Vicia villosa, which, this year, attained with me the length of 8 ft. — 
W.P. Taunton. Stoke Bishop, Bristol, Sept. 26. 1840. 


SCOTLAND. 


Melilotus, or Bokhara Clover. — In recurring to your esteemed letter of 
30th March, 1839, enclosing seeds of a Melilotus, or Bokhara clover, which I 
last year acknowledged, from its gigantic growth, and, while tender, being eaten 
with avidity by horses and cattle, and from its extraordinary growth the first 
and particularly the second year, I think it may yet realise the anticipations of 
those who gave it last year such celebrity in the newspapers, and exceed your 
expectations as expressed in your letter. The plants stood below the ground 
last winter, and appeared above ground about the Ist of April: it grew with 
amazing rapidity ; I cut part to try if it yielded well after cutting ; the second 
growth came forward with egual rapidity, but, wishing to save seeds, I allowed 
the whole to flower afterwards. The first flowers appeared on the 7th July, 
and by the 22d it was literally covered with white blossom; the plants 
branched out luxuriantly and reached the height of 10 ft. on ordinary black 
soil, and without dung. Last year no seeds ripened with me, this year it 
ripens well; I enclose a spike, and shall be glad to give one to as many of your 
friends as you may wish. I yesterday sent a stalk to Messrs. P. Lawson and 
Son, for the Highland and Agricultural Society’s show at Aberdeen, measur- 
ing 10 ft. 1 in. above ground: the roots are very large. In its botanic charac- 
teristics, it agrees with those of the Melilotus leucantha och (see Hort. 
Brit.), only it has sometimes 2 seeds; perhaps it is a gigantic variety of that 
plant ; at any rate, it deserves cultivation in the flower-garden from its elegant 
appearance, and in the field for its extraordinary weight of green food. As 
it ripens its seeds the second year in this part of the island, and I understand 
in England the first year after sowing, its culture will likely soon become 
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extensive, and its merits subjected to general scrutiny: its rind is used in 
Bokhara as hemp. — Archibald Gorrie. Annat Cottage, Errol, Perth, Sept. 25. 
1840. 


Art. III. The West London Gardeners’ Association for mutual 
Instruction. 


Monpay Evening, Feb. 17. 1840. — Mr. Shearer read his paper “ On the 
Culture of the Camellia.’ We began by observing that camellias, like heaths 
and geraniums, require a separate house to give them that attention and 
treatment which are proper for each genus. The splendid and beautiful 
colours in the flowers of the camellia form a fine contrast with the glossy 
green foliage which is so conspicuous at that early season of the year when 
they are most easily produced. His practice, when done flowering, was to 
raise the temperature of the house to 50° or 53°, in which heat they are 
more certain to mature the wood and to set the buds. Water should then 
be given liberally to the root, and syringings every morning and evening. 
Bunting to be used to shade them, from May until September, during sunshine. 
If any were observed to grow too much to wood, by discontinuing the water- 
ing it would give a gentle check, which would materially assist to set the buds. 
He would recommend inarching as the most certain and expeditious way of 
propagating camellias ; tongue-grafting he also practised, covering the part with 
moss, which he found preferable to clay; then putting them under hand- 
glasses, giving but little air until they were united. The compost to be light 
and rich; two parts turfy loam, one part leaf mould, and one part sandy peat, 
with a little decomposed cow-dung ; when desirable to grow them large, to be 
potted as soon as done flowering. If low shrubby plants are preferred, he 
would pot them in the autumn, giving a top dressing with rich loam and cow- 
dung. A good drainage for the camellia is indispensable, that no stagnant 
water may sour the soil. When required to flower them early, plants with the 
most prominent buds should be selected ; the temperature to commence at 
50°, rising gradually to 60° asthe buds expand. He would select the double- 
striped variegata, Colvilli, peeonieflora, Chandlérz, and corallina as the best 
for forcing. He attributed the falling off of the buds to the want of water, 
and recommended gardeners to allow no more than one or two buds to 
remain on each branch, as he was confident that the practice would insure 
a more certain supply, and very much increase the size of the flowers. 

Mr. W. Keane returned thanks to Mr. Shearer for bringing forward, on 
such a short notice, his excellent paper on the culture of the camellia. It was 
a subject in which he felt particularly interested, as at Castle Martyr, the seat 
of the Earl of Shannon, where he lived, the camellia was the topic of con- 
versation with all persons who visited the place. There were fourteen large 
specimens planted out in the open air about sixteen years ago, and they were 
all, in 1834, when he last saw them, from 12 ft. to 13 ft. high. The largest, a 
double white, was 13 ft. 6 in. high, and 22 ft. in circumference, and every season 
feathered with flowers from the bottom to the top. They were planted out 
in three quarters peat, and one quarter good rich loam, 3 ft. deep, with drainage 
of old bricks, lime rubbish, and rough gravel at the top. They were planted 
beside a wall with an east aspect; if the winter was severe, a few poles were 
placed in front, and mats were stretched from the poles to the wall, which 
was always found sufficient to protect them from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. They generally flowered beautifully in April and May. The system of 
propagation he recommended was, to take the cuttings in July, or any other 
time when the wood was perfectly ripe, and insert about ten or twelve in a 
large 60-sized pot, well drained, and filled with sandy peat and loam, but very 
little loam to be used, as the tender roots are found to grow better in sandy 
peat ; when struck, to be potted singly into 60-sized pots ; the cuttings to be 
any of the common sorts, which serve as good stocks for the better kinds to be 
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grafted upon them. To be grafted without tongueing, as the tongue is apt to 
decay ; then tied with bast-matting ; clay never to be applied over them, as the 
admission of light and air is found to be beneficial for the union of the scion 
andthe stock. To be kept in a pit heated by dung to about 55° or 60°. In 
March to be planted out in sandy peat upon shelves within 2 or 3 feet of the 
glass, where they would grow rapidly until taken up, if required, for forcing 
the following season ; potting to be performed when they were done flowering. 

Mr. Caie was certain that, by proper management, camellias can be flowered, 
by exciting or retarding the growth of the plant to mature the wood and 
flowering buds, at any season of the year. He considered spring the best time 
for shifting them ; all decayed roots to be cut away, and if the plants are ina 
sickly state then placed in heat from 60 to 70 degrees, where they are to re- 
main until they have produced roots ; the soil light sandy loam with good 
drainage, an abundance of water may be given with advantage, but it was a 
great disadvantage to keep them at a great distance from the glass, where 
they will not mature their buds. When the roots of camellias were coiled, he 
found it beneficial to tie haybands around the stems to retain the moisture, 
by which they were much invigorated. 

Mr. Fish saw camellias flower pretty well 15 ft. and 16 ft. from the glass, 
but about 3 or 4 feet from the glass he observed them to flower better and 
more abundantly. He would recommend crown-glass to be used for camellia- 
houses, as defects in the glass are likely to concentrate the rays of the sun 
on the leaves of the plants, and to give the blotched appearance often to be 
observed on them; he has kept up a succession of flowering plants for seven 
months in the year. The temperature, when flowering, to be 60° in the 
day, 50° to 55° at night; the soil, one quarter leaf-mould, one quarter sand, 
one quarter peat, and one quarter loam. He considered good strong adhesive 
loam would be the best for growing large plants, but would not answer 
so well for flowering them. He agreed with Mr. Shearer, in the advantage 
of disbudding to produce large flowers ; and also that water, by deficient 
drainage, stagnates and sours in the soil, which is the principal cause of 
buds falling off. He did not think the camellia a plant of easy culture, 
as it requires a great deal of attention to produce good forced flowers. 
He disrooted camellias which were in a bad state, then plunged them in 
dung heat, with the temperature at 50°, increasing as vegetation proceeded, 
allowing it to range as high as 80°, with sunshine. 

Mr. Caie objected to bottom heat, as being injurious by exciting too much 
the plant that had been disrooted. 

Mr. Massey agreed with Mr. Caie in the disadvantage of bottom heat. 
He saw fine camellias at Enfield kept in tubs, and put out in the summer in 
a shady place. He thinks too much water to be the cause of the buds 
falling off. 

Mr. Caie believed that plants, at a great distance from the glass, were easily 
affected by too much moisture, as the air of the house would contain two 
parts hydrogen and one part oxygen. The open air is composed of twenty 
parts oxygen and eighty nitrogen, consequently there can be no carbon fixed 
in the plant. 

Mr. T. Keane saw camellia and orange trees much injured by water, which 
were recovered by withholding it. He also considered that too much water 
was the cause of the buds falling off. 

Mr. O'Loughlin admitted that camellias may be kept flowering nearly the 
whole year in large collections. He was opposed to close cutting and to 
bottom heat. The soil he would recommend to be three quarters peat and one 
quarter sand. To be potted when done flowering ; the temperature to be kept 
between 45° and 50° at night, and 75° or 80° in the day; to be removed to a 
shady situation in the autumn, which is of advantage to mature the wood. He 
saw orange trees grown well in 60° bottom heat, and then gradually inured 
to the temperature of the orange-house. 

Mr. Fish agreed with Mr. O'Loughlin in the advantage of bottom heat for. 
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orange trees. He cut out the decayed roots, headed the branches at the 
same time, and plunged them in bottom heat, where they grew luxuriantly. 
From the similarity of the two genera, he considered it was confirmatory of 
the benefit of bottom heat for the camellias. 

Mr. O’ Loughlin approved of removing some of the buds, if too close or 
too numerous on the plant. He considered cuttings from the single red to 
be the best for stocks. He did not believe that tongueing was injurious to 
grafts, and recommended that the pots should be well drained with brick 
rubbish at the bottom, with rough peat over that to the depth of 5 or 6 inches, 
as the health of the plant mainly depended upon good drainage. He saw, in 
Dorsetshire, fine camellias 8 ft. to 9 ft. high, planted out in the open air, pro- 
tected by a few thatched hurdles: they were not injured by the severe frost 
of 1837-38. 

Mr. W. Keane believed that sudden changes of temperature were the 
causes of buds falling off; the heat he considers best to flower them is 
60° by day, and 50° at night. When done flowering, the heat to be raised to 
80° by day, and from 65° to 70° at night, to grow them well. When the 
flower-buds are set, the temperature to be gradually decreased, until placed 
out of doors in June in some shady situation; if wanted to flower early in the 
autumn or winter, they should be set growing early inthe spring. He was 
opposed to the system of inarching with bottles of water in which to insert 
the end of the scion, as it requires too much nicety for general practice. 

Mr. Gilfoyle agreed with Mr. Fish in the advantage of bottom heat for the 
orange trees, but did not think there was such an analogy between them and 
camellias, as to warrant a gardener to adopt the same practice for both. 
He believed that the camellia, by the nature of the plant, could transpire 
from the leaves but very little water, while, on the contrary, the foliage and 
wood of the orange were naturally more permeable, and could receive a 
greater quantity of water at the roots without fear of cankering them, or of 
souring the soil. 

Mr. Caie observed that the constitution of the plants should be closely 
studied, to direct us in removing the buds and in the application of water, 
which may be freely given to healthy plants in the flowering season. In his 
opinion, the success of grafting does not depend upon the clay, bottle, or any 
other practice, but is mainly to be attributed to the beneficial influence of a 
close atmosphere. 

Mr. T. Keane was sure that the idea of Mr. Fish was borne out by the 
fact, that the rays of the sun were concentrated on the drops of water which 
remained on the plants, by which the blotched appearance was given to the 
leaves ; he approved of keeping them near the glass, and of shading them on 
hot sunny days. 

Mr. Shearer agreed with Mr. Caie, that camellias could be grown nearly all 
the year round, and also in the advantage of keeping them near the glass to 
receive the benefit of light and air. 

Monday Evening, March 5.— Mr. Robert Fish read an essay “ On the 
Shanking of Grapes.” After some preliminary observations, he described the 
difference between shanking and shriveling, that the latter was generally a 
product of the former; he then mentioned having seen grapes shanked out of 
doors, in opposition to the opinion that they never were so. He adverted to 
the different reasons assigned as the cause of the evil ; some considering it as 
arising from too much moisture, others from too much heat, and others from a 
deficiency in ventilation ; and endeavoured to show that, while each of these 
causes might be somewhat instrumental, still the chief cause lay in the inabi- 
lity of the roots to sustain and mature the crops. 

He corroborated this proposition by detailing the results of forcing a vinery 
three years in succession. The first season a very fair crop was taken, and the 
berries were beautifully swelled and coloured. The second season a heavier 
crop was taken, and there was a slight deficiency in colouring. The third 
season a still heavier crop was taken, and there was still a deficiency in colour- 
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ing, and a small number of bunches were considerably shriveled. The treat- 
ment every year being the same. The results seemed to indicate that, when 
the plant had got too much to do, it showed its unfitness for the task ; first, 
in a deficiency of colouring, and then in shanking and shriveling. He con- 
sidered that the disease was not produced by a close moist atmosphere, as the 
house he referred to was heated partly by fermented dung placed inside the 
house, and always kept in a wet working state until the berries began to colour. 
Neither did he conceive that it proceeded from want of air, as he never gave 
any air at night before the fruit was colouring, and very little during the day ; 
although he was careful to give a little in the morning, that the leaves and fruit 
might be dried before the sun became powerful. Nor did he conceive it pro- 
ceeded from too much heat, when that heat was properly applied ; that is, when 
a high temperature was kept up by day, especially in sunshine, and the house 
allowed to fall at night. He then mentioned instances tending to show that 
the imperfect state of the fruit was frequently owing to the keeping up of a 
high temperature both by night and by day, by which the excitability of the 
plant became exhausted before its proper functions were performed, and ended 
with advising to force the roots simultaneously with the tops. To keep a 
higher temperature during the day, and lower at night than was generally prac- 
tised, and to give a little air the first thing in the morning. 

Mr. Russel attributed the shanking of grapes out of doors to the confined 
situation in which they were placed. He attributed shanking solely to the ma- 
nagement. He mentioned some instances for the purpose of showing that 
extremes of temperature and sudden changes would effect it, but did not con- 
sider that it was at all owing to the crop or to the state of the roots. 

Mr. Caie considered that shanking was in some degree promoted by not 
regulating the temperature according to the constitution of the plant. He 
confirmed this idea by detailing instances of some vines bearing shanks and 
unhealthy bunches in the same house in which others were healthy and 
luxuriant. 

Mr. Adams considered that the evil did not proceed from irregularity in 
giving air, as he had seen the bunches shank for years where the utmost care 
was taken. He thought it arose from the borders of the houses referred to 
being deep, as he conceived that as the heat in the human body was pro- 
duced by the formation of carbonic acid gas, so the heat in the earth, produced 
by the same means, would be quite sufficient, provided a little litter was scat- 
tered over the border, to prevent the radiation of that heat. 

Mr. Russel stated that it was a remarkable fact that carbonic acid gas should 
produce heat, as he had been informed it had lately been compressed into a 
solid, and constituted the most powerful freezing principle. 

Mr. Stormont could assign no reasons for the shanking of grapes, after having 
seen a great many methods to prevent it. 

Mr. M‘Kenzie considered a damp stagnant atmosphere as the principal 
cause ; advised thinning the berries well, and letting in plenty of air, by re- 
moving all superabundant leaves and shoots, and giving plenty of nourishment 
to the roots, especially if planted inside. 

Mr. Grey did not think the shanking proceeded either from an irregularity 
in giving air, or from a too high temperature at night. He alluded to a 
vinery kept regularly to 75° at night, and there was not a shanked berry in 
the house. He also mentioned instances tending to show that moisture in 
the atmosphere was not the cause, but thought it might be the result of the 
tree exerting itself to get rid of what it could not bring to maturity. He 
also mentioned an instance of grapes being cured of shanking by burying two 
dead horses in the border, showing that the plants had wanted nutriment. He 
also had seen the disease remedied by raising the roots. 

Mr. Massey considered we had made no progress in the cultivation of the 
grape, as the disease was always becoming more prevalent. It was considered 
to be chiefly owing to the state of the borders. He had generally found vines 
‘planted inside worst, which he attributed to deficiency of nutriment and 
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watering. Wherever he had seen good borders and high cultivation, he had 
never seen shanking. In low deep borders, he considered shanking was pro- 
duced by the rotting off of the young roots; in corroboration of which he stated 
he had seen such houses shanked in wet seasons, and free from shanking in dry. 

Mr. Fish shortly replied : considered that many of the statements confirmed 
his own propositions, and that the uncertainty on the subject should animate 
us to greater diligence and attention. He also showed the necessity of heat- 
ing the border externally in early forcing, as, even allowing Mr. Adam’s 
theory to be correct, there would be little evolution of carbonic acid gas in 
the soil, if protected by a covering from the influence of the air. 

W. Keane, Secretary. July 15. 1840. 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 


THE Plates to Prince Puckler Muskaws “ Hints on Landscape Gardening,” 
(Andeutungen iiber Landschaftsgartnerei, §c.) — [Having shown these plates 
to John Adey Repton, Esq., who was employed by Prince Puckler Muskau 
as architect and landscape-gardener, he sent us the following remarks, which 
we requested his permission to publish.] 

I was much disappointed, in looking over the publication of the improve- 
ments of Muskau, to find that the designs for the mansion, instead of being 
those of an old chateau, were only those of a modern Italian villa, although 
the latter may please many who prefer it to the “ odious ugly old castles ! ” 

As the prince said that the estate had been in the possession of his ances- 
tors more than two centuries, { had taken much pains to add to the respecta- 
bility of the chateau, by giving it an appearance of antiquity, as far as the 
modern rows of windows would allow me to do; and indeed the building had 
been modernised about the year 1750: and, instead of the present cotton- 
mill-like appearance, and the ugly hipped roofs, I had endeavoured to give it 
the picturesque character of the 16th century, with lofty and enriched gables 
and dormer windows. The present style of the building would not allow me 
to introduce the bow-windows of Henry VIII. or Elizabeth, without pulling 
much of the building to pieces. 

You are as well aware as myself, how difficult it is to represent the beauties 
of nature ina picture. There is no doubt that the prince, from his good 
taste, has added much to the improvement of his place, of which the en- 
gravings you showed me can hardly give any just idea, the landscape being 
represented in black and white. These engravings appeared rather the works 
of an amateur than that of a painter. The little shrubs dotted about may 
appear very beautiful in nature from the great variety of their colours, which 
it is not very easy to represent on canvass. 

I send you the enclosed sketches [which we intend at some future time to 
engrave] of Muskau, showing the mansion, and the improvements I proposed 
for it, and, should these sketches be of use to you for any of your publications, 
you are welcome to apply them. I also enclose the design for the mansion at 
New Hardenberg, near Berlin, the seat of the late Prince Hardenberg. 

Yow will see by the enclosed sketches that I never could have recommended 
the three gigantic arches shown in the engravings in Puckler Muskau’s book. 
The fashion of the present day seems to admire every thing in a great dimen- 
sion; as the lofty porch at Fonthill, the modern porch at Warwick Castle, 
&c. These generally act as a scale, and destroy the magnificence of a build- 
ing. The windows to the buildings at Fonthill, by the sides of the great arch 
of the porch, look like so many pigeon holes ; or like the Lilliputians near 
Captain Gulliver. Look at the large arch at ——————, near —————,, It 
reminds me of a small sprat with great eyes. 

I paid a morning visit lately with a friend to a gentleman not a hundred 
miles from -————. We had a long tedious drive for miles round his place, 
the trees consisting chiefly of firs; and such is the vanity of mankind, that a 
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person generally prefers the trees of his own planting, no matter what they 
are, to the most venerable oaks in a park or forest. Of these tedious walks 
or drives my late father used frequently to say, that “ No stranger would go 
the second time unless you make him.” And of a formal belt to hide a 
beautiful prospect, or rather to hide what does not belong the owner, his 
expression used to be, “These miserable belts to shut out mankind!” — 
John Adey Repton. Spring field, near Chelmsford, Oct. 1. 1840. 

The Van Mons Leon Leclere Pear.— Being an attentive reader of your 
interesting Journal, I have not failed to remark the criticism which you have 
made (p. 266.) on the name given to the new pear raised by me, and intro- 
duced into England by M. Réné Langelier. Far from disclaiming this criti- 
cism, I am the first, on the contrary, to acknowledge its justice ; but, after this 
confession, you will allow me, Ihope, to say a few words, if not to excuse 
myself, at least to explain the cause of this immeasurable length which has 
shocked you so much. The case is this: Full of gratitude for the signal ser- 
vices which M. Van Mons has rendered to science, and in particular for the 
special marks of kindness he has shown me, I eagerly seized the opportunity 
of the pear in question appearing in my nursery to submit it to M. Van 
Mons. The pear appeared to him to be of the very first rank (such were 
his expressions), and he was willing to accept of the dedication to him, but 
being under the necessity of distinguishing this new variety from several others 
which already bore the name of Van Mons, it was this venerable patriarch of 
pomology himself who desired that my name, very unworthy no doubt, should 
be placed after his to serve as a distinctive character. Was it my place to 
refuse this mark of his kindness? In acknowledging myself again guilty, as 
I did at the beginning of this letter, I may hope that, in condemning me with 
full justice, you will at least allow me the advantage of attenuating circum- 
stances. 

With respect to the novelty of this fruit, which some persons, it appears, 
have called in question, I cannot find a better method of removing all doubts 
on this head than in having the honour of sending you some specimens, 
which M. Langelier (Réné), my respected correspondent, undertakes to 
transmit to you. 

Accept, Sir, the expression of my gratitude for all the pleasure which I 
have derived, and still continue to derive, from your valuable publications of 
different kinds, and all of the highest esteem. — L. Leclerc. Laval, Départe- 
ment de Mayenne, Sept. 26. 1840. 

The passage alluded to occurs in a Review by J. B. W., one of our most 
valuable correspondents, in p. 266.; and we regret its appearance, not only 
because it has caused pain to M. Leclerc, but because it stands there a proof 
of our own neglect in not carrying out a principle which we have always 
taken as a guide, viz. never to condemn, or let others condemn, anonymously, 
or pseudo-anonymously, without assigning a reason. M. Leclerc has fully 
justified the name given to the pear, as far as he is concerned, and with re- 
ference to the present state of fruit nomenclature. With respect to the 
merits of this pear, we have received the two specimens from the parent tree 
referred to by M. Leclerc, and mentioned by M. Réné Langelier in a separate 
letter, and we certainly think they are by far the best pears that we ever 
tasted. They were perfectly ripe on the 15th October, as large as the largest 
Duchesse d’ Angouléme, and shaped a good deal like that fruit, with a flavour 
remarkably rich, and, as it appeared to us, partaking of that of the pine- 
apple, and consequently having more acidity in it, jomed to sugary richness, 
than is the case with most pears. A more perfect description of it, however, 
will doubtless be prepared by Mr. Thompson. In the meantime every pos- 
sessor of a garden, who wishes to grow what really appears to be the best 
pear in existence, will lose no time in possessing themselves of a scion or a 
tree of this variety. — Cond. 
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IV EATHER of 1839-40.— We are indebted to the same scien- 
tific correspondent, who furnished us with the paragraphs on 
the weather in our last year’s report, for what follows : —“ The 
months of November and December, 1839, were exceedingly 
wet ; and the amount of rain in the first month of the present 
year was 23 in. nearly, or almost double the average quantity 
for January. The temperature was about 29° Fahr., being 3° 
above the mean. ‘Towards the end of the month, the weather 
was frequently very boisterous, particularly on the 24th and 
26th. In February the same damp condition continued till 
the 17th; after which, the wind changed from south-west to 
easterly points, and no more rain fell during the month. The 
mean temperature was below the average, and vegetation was 
in consequence beneficially retarded. March was cold and dry, 
the wind being chiefly from northerly or easterly points. The 
mean temperature was nearly 4° below the average of the month. 
The amount of rain was exceedingly limited, being scarcely 
35 of an inch. Vegetation made very inconsiderable advances. 
The weather in April formed a remarkable contrast with that 
experienced in the corresponding month of several previous 
years. In these the solar rays were almost constantly obscured ; 
but in this month their intensity has probably been rarely 
equalled in the neighbourhood of London. The nights, as 
might be expected, from the clear state of the atmosphere being 
so favourable to the radiation of terrestrial heat, were fre- 
quently frosty. This circumstance considerably affected the 
mean temperature; yet the latter was above the average, and 
the increase may be said to have been effected by direct solar 
heat, unaided by the usual stream of warm air introduced with 
south-west gales, and notwithstanding the counteracting ten- 
dency of winds from cold quarters. On the 25th, the thermo- 
1840, Dec. g 8 
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meter was 80°, and on the 28th 81°, in the shade. On the 
1st of the month, the standard almonds were in blossom, being 
about 12 days Jater than in 1839. ‘This arrear was, however, 
brought up by the 18th, when the hawthorn (C. Oxyacantha) 
was in leaf 2 days earlier than in the previous year. In a few 
days after this, the horsechestnut burst into leaf; the birch 
(B. alba) began to appear green on the 28th; the beech (F. 
sylvatica), the fig (/. Carica), and the walnut (J. régia) came 
into leaf between the Ist and 4th of May. The month just 
mentioned was more favourable to vegetation. There were a few 
slight frosts at night; but the vicissitudes of temperature were 
by no means so great as that experienced in April. Showers were 
plentiful, and the temperature about an average. ‘The same re- 
mark applies to June. But instead of the mean temperature of 
July advancing several degrees, as is usually the case, it scarcely 
equalled that of June in the present year. To this circum- 
stance is doubtless to be ascribed the lateness of the period to 
which the maturation of many productions was delayed, for 
whilst those months which preceded this maintained their average, 
as has been stated, the one which followed proved 2° above it, 
the mean temperature of August being 64°. September was 
rather a cold and wet month; and, as early as the 17th, a sharp 
frost occurred, which materially affected the growth and flower- 
ing of the dahlias. October proved more favourable, and 
afforded a fair share of dry weather, sufficient for collecting and 
storing up the production of the seasons.” 

Crops of 1840.—‘* It may be observed from the preceding 
statement, that the winter of 1839-40 was, on the whole, mild, 
but exceedingly damp till the middle of February, owing to the 
unusually large quantity of rain, and the very limited degree of 
evaporation which at any interval was being carried on. Cold 
dry weather set in after the above-mentioned period. Vege- 
tation was late, at least it had made but little progress up to 
the commencement of April; but was considerably advanced, in 
consequence of the brightness and high degree of solar heat 
which were experienced in that month. Blossoms were brought 
forth in good perfection ; but, owing to the frosts at night, many 
of the apple blossoms were destroyed in low situations, and, in 
such, the crop of this kind of fruit was but partial. Plums, 
cherries, and pears were less injured, and the crops of these 
have been very abundant. ‘The months of May and June were 
favourable in every respect; but there was a drawback with 
regard to temperature in July, whilst, at the same time, ve- 
getation, in many instances, was deficient of moisture. When 
rains became plentiful in the succeeding months, fruits materially 
increased in size; but this happening so late, there was neither 
time nor sufficient solar heat to convert the recently envolumed 
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watery juice into the richer saccharine nature, which is pro- 
duced in fruits when they are duly supplied with moisture in 
the early and middle period of growth, and then ripened off in 
dry sunny weather. In September, frosts at night were fre- 
quent, and sometimes very sharp; this was certainly not favour- 
able to perfect ripening, although it may tend to bring the 
process to an imperfect termination. Grapes on walls were 
generally very defective, as regards quantity ; the wet and dark 
previous autumn was doubtless the cause of their not showing 
blossom ; and in ripening, after exposure to a certain degree of 
cold at night, the saccharine formation process is found to be 
arrested.” 

Fiistory and Statistics. —'The present volume of the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine contains few additional facts relative to the past 
history of gardening, but many relative to its present state, both 
in Great Britain and other countries. We refer to the nume- 
rous notes on country seats, the names of which will be found in 
their proper places in the Table of Contents ; and to the articles 
on the Gardening of Italy by Manetti (p. 70. and 241.), on 
that of Eeypt by Dr. Bowring (p. 564.), and to those on Ame- 
rica by Mr. Downing (p. 658.) and Mr. Gordon (p. 63. and 660.). 
Perhaps the most interesting historical fact which has occurred 
in England in the course of the year is the completion of the 
Derby Arboretum, an account of which will be found in this 
volume (p. 521.), and a much more ample one in a separate 
pamphlet, entitled the Derby Arboretum. 

Science of Vegetable Culture. — Perhaps the most valuable 
article in this year’s Magazine is the one on the Science of 
Horticulture, by Mr. Lymburn (p. 425.). It ought to be pe- 
rused again and again by every young gardener, in connexion 
with the volume which gave rise to it. The articles next in 
value we conceive to be those on supplying atmospheric moisture 
to hot-houses, and on conical boilers, by Mr. Rogers (p. 122. 
and 196.), and the account of Mr. Penn’s mode of warming and 
ventilating hot-houses (p.120.). Mr. Penn’s mode of warming 
and ventilating, we conceive to be the greatest practical improve- 
ment that has been made known in the course of the year. The 
essential advantage which it procures is, that of rendering a 
temperature of 80°, even though accompanied with moisture in 
the atmosphere to the point of saturation, as agreeable as one 
of 60°; and, consequently, rendering a moist stove, or orchida- 
ceous house, as fit for the most delicate lady to breathe in as a 
greenhouse. ‘There is nothing that is not easily accounted for 
in the difference of the human feelings experienced when we ~ 
stand in air in motion, as compared with those which we experi- 
ence when standing in air in a stagnant state; the same results 


being felt in a warm day, when there is a breeze, as compared 
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with a warm day when there is no breeze. ‘The great import- 
ance of this improvement has induced us to question every 
person, that we have seen, who has visited Mr. Penn’s establish- 
ment at Lewisham during the last summer; and we have in- 
variably found that they agree with us in our opinion of it; and 
one writer, a scientific gardener of great practical experience, 
N. M. T., p. 640., is even more sanguine than either ourselves or 
Mr. Willmot. The last gardener that we have seen who visited 
Lewisham was Mr. Reith, head gardener to the viceroy of 
Ireland. About the middle of October, he was in Mr. Penn’s 
orchidaceous house, when the temperature was at 80°, and 
found it as agreeable as that of a green-house, or the room of a 
dwelling-house, with the air at 60°. Mr. Reith is the reverse 
of a theorist, and had only recently heard of Mr. Penn’s im- 
provement; he did not even know that there was any account of 
it published in the Gardener's Magazine, and hence he could 
have no previous prejudices respecting it. The articles on 
atmospheric moisture, and heating by hot water, by Mr. Rogers, 
deserve to be carefully studied by every person who has the 
management of hot-houses, or is about to build or heat plant 
structures. There appears to be no doubt of Mr. Shewen’s 
boiler being the best for garden purposes, on a moderate scale, 
that has yet been brought into notice. 

Landscape-Gardening. — The principal remarks on this sub- 
ject will be found in our Notices of Country Seats and Gardens 
(p. 49. 233. 329. and 569.) ; and it is, perhaps, in the form in 
which we there introduce them, that they will be found of most 
use to practical gardeners. In this way we intend to illustrate 
one principle after another till we go through the whole science 
of the art. We have, in the present volume, spoken for the 
first time of the axis of symmetry (p. 233.), a most important 
subject when rightly understood. ‘The axis of symmetry is 
founded on this principle: that all the most beautiful objects 
or scenes in nature are symmetrical; that every symmetrical 
object forms a whole; and that every whole consists of at least 
three parts, a beginning, a middle, and an end; or, in other 
words, a centre and two sides. Now, in this centre, whether 
visible, or supplied by the imagination, is the axis of symmetry. 
In the simplest kind of symmetry, the two sides are equal and 
alike, and the axis is, of course, easily discovered ; but in cul- 
tivated and refined symmetry, the sides are unequal, and so 
combined and varied with the centre, that it requires the eye 
of a philosophical artist to detect the axis; which, in other 
words, is called the axis of the composition. If it is once ad- 
mitted that no scene can be truly beautiful or satisfactory that is 
not more or less symmetrical, then we have only to search for 
this quality in every building or landscape presented to us for 
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examination, for the purpose of supplying it where it is wanting, 
either by abstracting what interferes with it, or by the addition 
of what is necessary to render it effective or obvious. But, 
though every artist will allow this to be theoretically true, yet 
he will also allow that it requires great practical experience to 
be able to carry the idea into effect, especially in general 
scenery. In the case of a house, or a group of buildings, the 
difficulty is not great, because all the forms in buildings are 
definite and permanent; but in landscape, all the forms are in- 
definite, and continually changing by growth, by decay, and 
even by the seasons of the year. ‘Those who have thought much 
on this subject will discover that the idea of rendering every 
object or scene symmetrical is but a more accurate and detailed 
analysis of the expression, “rendering any object or scene a 
whole.” ‘The advantage of treating the subject in this manner 
is like that of presenting the same object under different points 
of view: we become better acquainted with it. 

Breadth of effect has also been touched on in several places, 
because without it, that is, in common language, without broad 
naked surfaces or glades of turf among trees and shrubs, there 
must either be monotony or confusion in either a park or a 
pleasure-ground; monotony if the ground is uniformly covered 
with trees or shrubs, and confusion if it is covered a little more 
in some places than in others, but not sufficiently uncovered in 
any place to produce repose or breadth of effect, that ts 
masses of light or masses of shade. ‘The use of these naked 
places in parks and pleasure-grounds is, to contrast with the 
covered places ; because it is by this contrast that what is called 
the effect is produced. In other words, a thing is what it is 
only by comparison with some other thing. If there were only 
one colour, there could be no such distinction of colours as 
red, blue, &c. ; and if there were no light, there could have been 
no such thing as darkness. Every large object looks still larger 
when a small object of the same kind is placed near it; every 
particular form, such as a cube, appears still more definite or 
particular when it is opposed to a form of an opposite kind, such 
as a globe; and every colour appears more intense when it is 
placed adjoining its contrasting or complementary colour. In 
short, there is not a principle in the whole art of composition, 
whether of architecture or landscape-gardening, or, indeed, of 
any of the fine or mixed arts, so constantly brought into requi- 
sition as that of contrast, unless, indeed, it be that of connexion. 
The whole art of landscape-gardening, landscape-painting, and 
architecture, with reference to effect, may, indeed, be resolved 
into the exercise of these two principles. 

_ There is one prevailing error which belongs to the depart- 
ment of landscape-gardening which we have noticed in different 
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parts of this volume, and to which we shall here recur, viz. the 
acute-angular forms of dug beds for flowers and flowering 
shrubs, which are commonly to be found on lawns. Beds, the 
outlines of which form acute angles, are bad in themselves, 
because they never can be completely covered with flowers or 
shrubs at the angles, and because if the eye of the spectator 


who observes them is not on a much higher level, the shape of - 


the bed, of which the angle forms so conspicuous a feature 
when near, is not recognised. For all ordinary purposes, there- 
fore, we consider acute-angled beds as ineligible; though, for 
symmetrical designs, in situations where the design is commanded 
by an elevated walk, or surrounding terrace, they may with 
propriety be introduced ; because, in such situations, their forms 
and combinations display them to almost all the advantage of 
which they are susceptible. It is lamentable to see the pleasure- 
grounds of some of the finest old places in England spoiled by 
the introduction of these angular beds, in the most romantic or 
otherwise strongly marked scenes, that no man of taste would 
dare to touch; the beds perhaps planted with dahlias, hollyhocks, 
or China roses. 

We wish we could strongly impress on the mind of every 
amateur, and of every gardener, that, for all general purposes 
of planting beds of shrubs, or beds of flowers on a lawn, to be 
laid out in the modern style, the best form is the circle, pro- 
vided that it be always kept of small size, say from 18 in.‘to 6 ft. 
in diameter, one circle never placed nearer to another than 2 ft., 
and that these beds be thrown together in groups or constella- 
tions, as stars are in the firmament, or single trees and single 
shrubs in a well planted park. 

We do not say that there are not cases where large angular 
masses, or long variously outlined shapes, may not be preferable 
to circles, or ought not to be introduced along with them. On 
the contrary, though in a park we would effect the great part of 
the planting by single trees, and small groups, as we would on 
a lawn by circular beds of different sizes, yet there may be cases 
in both where a particular practice requires to take the place of 
a general one. ‘The principles, indeed, which guide the disposi- 
tion of the kind of circular beds that we recommend, are exactly 
the same as those which guide the disposition and grouping of 
single trees. Wherever large masses of shrubs or flowers are 
wanted, there a greater number of circles of different sizes are 
to be brought together; and wherever any particular general 
form is to be produced, the body of that form may consist of 
beds in the form of circles, the general outline of which will 
constitute the form required. In short, as every mass of wood 
is composed of single trees, so every mass of shrubbery, or of 
flowers on a lawn, should or might be composed of single cir- 
cular beds of different sizes. 


<a 
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Some persons who do not understand the difference between 
the effects of shapes on paper and shapes on ground, and be- 
tween looking down on a lawn or flower-garden, and looking at 
it sideways, will object to having nothing but circles, as wanting 
in variety; but, in practice, it is found that, by combinations of 
circles of different sizes, more variety is produced than can be 
effected by the use of any other form whatever, unless we except 
small squares or small polygons, to which we have no objection 
except that the angles are not so easily filled up with flowers 
as circles. ‘To show that combinations of circles are productive 
of more variety than any other form, we may observe, first, 
that the circles, being always seen from the side of the combina- 
tion, change their apparent position with every change in the 
position of the spectator; and, secondly, that when the circles 
are planted with flowers, one or more of which in every bed 
rise to the height of 2 or 3 feet, the shape of the bed, whatever it 
may be, can never be recognised by the spectator from a side 
view. ‘The size and the connexion, therefore, in this case, is of 
much more importance than the shape. As well might combina- 
tions of single trees be objected to in a park, as combinations 
of small Gronlan beds on a lawn; for, as a single tree, in com- 
bination with other single trees, is no longer a “detached object, 
but forms a part of de whole to which if belongs, so a single 
circular bed, in combination with other stroman beds, is no 
longer to be considered as a circle, but as the element of a com- 
bination which may form a varied and extensive figure, according 
to the circumstances of the situation and the object i in view. 

The only fear that we have-in recommending circles so strongly 
is, least our doing so should revive the old system of clumping 
in parks ; but we hope it will always be borne in mind that we 
recommend no circles larger than 5 or 6 feet in diameter, arid 
none to be placed in such an isolated position as to be uncon- 
nected with any thing else, and to attract attention as single 
and detached objects. 

It is observed by George Cumberland, that “ taste is a 
slow-growing excellence, and that the proof of its advances 
must arise out of facts.... ‘The most likely mode to promote 
it,’ he observes, ‘ must also be to give proofs as to its having 
taken a right direction somewhere, so as to draw attention to 
that source, from which, the fountain being pure, useful chan- 
nels may be opened, and wholesome examples adduced.” (Brom- 
ley Hill, p. 5.) 

Now, in conformity with this precept, we shall refer to a few 
places, all near London, where circles are used on the lawn, or 
in the flower-garden, exactly in the manner which we have been 
recommending. We may previously observe that circles were 
chiefly used by Mason the poet, in laying out the flower-garden at 
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Nuneham Courtenay near Oxford ; and by Major Price, brother 
to Sir Uvedale Price, in laying out the flower-garden at Monge- 
well House near Wallingford, for Daines Barrington, bishop 
of Durham. Circles and ovals, it will also be recollected, have 
been adopted by Mr. Wells in the English flower-garden at 
Redleaf; in proof of which we refer to the engraving of this 
garden in vol. xv. p. 365. The places that we allude to, and 
which we should desire to be taken as examples, are, Norbiton 
Hall near Kingston, Teddington Grove near Teddington, 
Trent Park near Southgate, and Bayfordbury near Hertford. 
The last place being the largest in extent, and containing the 
greatest variety in the diameters of the circles, we consider as a 
singularly felicitous example. (See p. 588. and 589.) 

Arboriculture-—A number of new species of hardy trees and 
shrubs have been introduced by the Horticultural Society in the 
course of this and of the preceding year, which are noticed in 
Mr. Gordon’s Reports, p. 1. and p. 631. ‘The chief points in 
the subject of Arboriculture, to which we wish to direct atten- 
tion are, the mode of planting above the surface, as practised in 
the Derby Arboretum (see p. 534.), and frequently recom- 
mended in this Magazine; the mode of managing trees and 
shrubs in an arboretum, also pointed out in the description of 
that at Derby (p. 542.); and an improved mode of making 
plans for planting the grounds of small residences, which we 
shall here briefly describe. 

The selection of trees and shrubs for planting the grounds of 
villas is a subject to which we wish particularly to direct atten- 
tion. At present, when a gentleman builds a house, he gets at 
the same time, or after the house is built, a plan for laying out 
the grounds. ‘This plan displays walks, lawn, beds of flowers 
or shrubs, and single trees, and plantations; and the gardener 
or nurseryman is employed to carry the plan into execution. 
There being no particular directions respecting either the kinds 
of the trees and shrubs to be employed, or the manner in which 
they are to be disposed, the planter necessarily exercises his 
own taste and knowledge. If he is a gardener of the old school, 
knowing but few kinds of trees and shrubs, then these few kinds 
are all that he orders from the nurseryman; and if he is a small 
nurseryman in the country, who only cultivates a limited collec- 
tion, the choice being left to him, he very naturally employs 
only such kinds as he has in his grounds, and he most probably 
leaves the disposition of them to his foreman, or to the gentle- 
man’s gardener. In this way, the collection of trees and shrubs 
about a place, and more especially a small one, and their dis- 
position, are left in a great measure to chance. 

Now, instead of proceeding in this indefinite manner, we 
would have every individual tree and shrub that was to be 
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planted, with the exception, perhaps, of the smaller species and 
varieties of peat-earth shrubs, indicated on the plan. By this 
means, a greater number of species may be got into even the 
smallest place, and the execution of the plan may be reduced 
to almost the same degree of certainty as the execution of an 
architectural design. ‘The chief interest of every small place 
must necessarily depend on the variety of trees and shrubs with 
which it is planted ; and the interest of all large places is greatly 
increased by the same means, while the general effect, which 
depends on masses, is preserved. In some very fine country 
seats, where the masses about the house are exceedingly well 
placed with reference to the distant scenery, they are planted 
with the commonest trees and shrubs, the most conspicuous 
evergreen being the common laurel. This is exceedingly 
offensive to an eye accustomed to see the finer description of 
trees and shrubs always placed near the house; while nothing 
is gained in point of effect, because the same mass might be 
produced by cedars and rhododendrons, and other such plants, 
that is now done by laurels and larches. ‘The grand cause why 
the number of species of trees and shrubs planted about country 
seats by modern landscape-gardeners is so limited, is the pre- 
valence of the idea that picturesque beauty is the sole object of 
plantations. ‘This idea may, in a great measure, be traced to 
a mistaken view of the writings of the late Sir Uvedale Price, 
who ridiculed the idea of collecting together all kinds of plants 
in a shrubbery, without paying any regard to their disposition — 
with reference to picturesque effect. Picturesque beauty, how- 
ever, may be produced as effectively by a numerous collection of 
trees and shrubs, as by the assemblage of a few species. Nay, 
we will go further, and assert that, by planting every species by 
itself in groups or masses connected with one another in the 
manner which we have often described in this Magazine, the 
picturesque effect will be great in proportion to the number of 
species employed. But, independently altogether of picturesque 
effect, the planter ought to enquire whether there are not other 
beauties and effects which merit his attention. Is not the mere 
botanical beauty of each species a source of interest to those 
who have paid some attention to plants, even in a general way, 
just in the same manner as the picturesque beauty produced by 
them is a source of interest to those who have bestowed some 
study on the picturesque? ‘The truth is, that the greater part 
of the beauty of scenery, and of the external world in general, 
depends on the cultivation of our minds. A person who knows 
nothing of picturesque beauty in pictures, engravings, or books, 
can have no love for it in nature; and one who scarcely knows 
one plant from another will derive little more pleasure from a 
collection of different species of plants, than from an assemblage 
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of a number of plants of the same species. The cultivation of 
the art of sketching landscape gave a relish for natural scenery, 
and led to the substitution of the modern style of gardening for 
the ancient; and the prevailing taste for botanical studies is 
paving the way for a further improvement in the modern style, 
by the introduction of a greater number of species and varieties 
into our parks and plantations. 

We would strongly recommend, therefore, all those who 
procure plans for laying out grounds, to require the artist to 


specify the name of every tree and shrub which he wishes to be - 


planted in them, and to mark the places of each on the plan. 
Copies of the lists of plants can then be sent to different 
nurserymen, requiring them to affix the price to each species, 
mentioning, at the same time, the size of the plants; and, when 
this is done, it will be found that a tolerably complete collection 
of trees and shrubs may be planted for nearly the same price as 
the ordinary mixture of common sorts. As a proof of this, we 


refer to our list of the trees and shrubs in the Derby Arboretum, | 


with the London prices affixed, p. 73. 

It is highly satisfactory to us to find that a taste for planting 
collections of trees and shrubs is gradually spreading through- 
out the country. One of the most complete arboretums in 
England, and one in which ample space, we are informed, has 
been given for the growth of every plant, has just been com- 
pleted for Lord Rolle at Bicton, by his most intelligent and 
enthusiastic gardener, Mr. Glendinning. One, as we have seen 
(p. 588.), has been commenced at Bayfordbury, where there is 
already a very complete Pinetum; and some others are pro- 
jected, of which we expect to be able to give accounts in the 
course of our next volume. If we could only convince pro- 
prietors of country seats how much more permanent the beauties 
produced by trees and shrubs are to those of herbaceous plants, 
we are persuaded that there would not be a proprietor through- 
out the country who would not be anxious to increase the 
number of species in his park and plantations. We would 
remind them of what Du Hamel has said on the subject of the 
superior beauty of trees and shrubs, as quoted in our Arboretum, 
and we would also refer them to our own comparative view of 
ligneous and herbaceous plants given in p. 533. Gardeners 
who have a taste and knowledge of trees and shrubs themselves 
might often communicate this taste to their employers, if, like 
Mr. Glendinning, they added to a thorough knowledge of their 
profession a certain degree of enthusiasm for it. We have been 
informed by a respectable nurseryman, that Mr. Glendinning 
has done more for spreading an improved taste for gardening 
in Devonshire, by his operations at Bicton, than any imdividual 
that has appeared in the county for the last twenty years. It 
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is a great mistake to suppose that the state of the gardens and 
the botanical riches of a country residence depend on the taste 
of the proprietor or his family; it depends much more on the 
knowledge and the tact of the head gardener. 

Floriculture. —A number of very excellent papers will be found 
on this subject, and particularly several on the culture of cacti 
and bulbs. The idea of grafting the finer kinds of New Hol- 
land acacias on the hardier species is good, and might, doubt- 
less be applied in the case of other green-house and hot-house 
plants to a much greater extent than it is at present. The article 
on conservative walls (p. 23.), and the account of the con- 
servative wall at Chatsworth (p. 573.), will, we trust, induce 
many proprietors to adopt this garden luxury, which, in our 
Opinion, is one of the greatest that can be added to a country 
seat, next to that of an arboretum. In many places, the man- 
sion, or, at all events, the offices, are connected with the kitchen- 
garden by a wall; and this wall, and also the exterior of the 
offices, might almost always be treated as a conservative surface 
for training half-hardy plants. But, independently of these 
sources of conservative situations for plants, when the interest 
which attaches to this kind of scenery and culture shall be better 
understood, we shall doubtless have walls, and perhaps entire 
gardens, formed on purpose for half-hardy articles. All the 
borders, and also the walls, might be so arranged as to be heated 
artificially at pleasure ; and at pleasure, also, drained or irrigated 
artificially : for, to make the most of plants against a conservative 
wall, they ought to be urged on by heat and moisture in the 
early part of s summer, and their wood ripened by withdrawing 
moisture and supplying heat in the early part of autumn. 

The cultivation of annual flowers has greatly increased 
throughout the country generally, principally through the many 
new kinds that have been introduced by the London Horticultural 
Society, and partly through the publication of Mrs. Loudon’s 
Flower-Garden of Ornamental Annuals, during the past year. It 
is particularly gratifying to observe the number of these annuals 
which are now to be found in the front gardens of street-houses. 
The street gardens of London and Brighton, in this respect, have 
undergone a compiete revolution within the last ten years, by 
par taking of these and other improvements, which formerly were 
confined to the gardens of gentlemen’s seats. 

Horticulture.—T wo valuable communications on the culture 
of the grape will be found in p. 89. and p. 598.; but one more 
especially in our notes in p. 570., in which a mode, which we 
witnessed in May last, is described, of growing three crops of 
grapes in one house in one year. Tbe article on the culture and 
preservation of potatoes, in p. 210., and that on the wild potato 
in p. 259., are both full of instruction and interest. Frozen 
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potatoes, it will be observed in the latter article, may be preserved 
for anumber of years, and yet retain their nutritive properties. 
One of the most valuable papers on practical horticulture in the 
present volume is one by Mr. Drummond, quoted from the Hor- 
ticultural Transactions, ‘‘ On the Gnlkieation of Pears, and the 
Management of Fruit Borders” (p.402.). It is full of instruc- 
tion, aad ought to be maturely studied by the young gardener. 

Agriculture and Domestic Economy, including Bee Culture, 
will be found to have received their customar y share of attention 
as secondary objects; but we consider it unnecessary to do more 
than refer to the Table of Contents, more especially to our 
Miscellaneous Intelligence. 

Garden Literature.-—A great many books have been reviewed 
or noticed in the present volume, of which three are of peculiar 
value: De Candolle’s Vegetable Organography (p. 163.), Liebig’s 
Organic Chemistry, in its Application to Agriculture and Physto- 
logy, and Dr. Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture. ‘The last book 
ought to be in the possession of every gardener, and the others 
in the hands of all who can afford to procure them.  Pro- 
fessor Liebig’s work is the most valuable of the kind which 
has been published since the days of Sir Humphry Davy. It 
has generally been supposed that the chief source of nutriment 
to plants depends on the presence in soils of a substance to which 
the name of humus has been given, and which is extracted or 
absorbed by them during the process of vegetation; this notion 
of the absorption of a solid substance by. plants has hitherto 
prevailed among physiologists who have considered the subject ; 
and i in the 6th edition of Sir H. Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, 
it is stated that “ vegetable and animal substances deposited in 
the soil, as is shown by universal experience, are consumed dur- 
ing vegetation, and they can only nourish the plant by affording 
solid matters capable of being dissolved by water, or gaseous sub- 
stances capable of being absorbed by the fluids in the leaves of 
vegetables ; but such parts of them as are rendered gaseous, and 
that pass into the atmosphere, must produce a comparatively 
small effect ; for gases soon become diffused through the mass of 
the surrounding air. The great object in the “application of 
manure should be to make it afford as much soluble matter as 
possible to the roots of the plant, and that ina slow and gradual 
manner, so that it may be entirely consumed in forming its sap and 
organised parts.” Professor Liebig dissents from this o opinion, and 
adduces the most complete evidence that humus, in its pure form, 
or as it exists in the soil, does not yield the smallest nourishment 
to plants, in consequence of the low soluble power of this sub- 
stance, either alone or in combination. He therefore concludes 
that the carbon must be derived from other sources, chiefly, 
though not entirely, from the atmosphere, by the decomposition 
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of the carbonic acid, of which carbon is assimilated, and the 
oxygen is again restored to the atmosphere. ‘This opinion is 
certainly not new, but it has scarcely been generally appreciated, 
in consequence, Liebig considers, of the imperfect knowledge of 
chemical principles by naturalists, and the want of any decided 
physiological experiments to determine the point. ‘* Nature,” 
he -says, ‘speaks to us in a peculiar language, in the lan- 
guage of phenomena; she answers at all times the questions 
which are put to her; and such questions are experiments.” 
On the other hand, Professor Liebig believes that the chief 
influence exercised by humus on vegetation arises from its 
being ‘‘a continued source of carbonic acid, which it emits 
slowly. An atmosphere of carbonic acid, formed at the expense 
of the oxygen of the air, surrounds every particle of decaying 
humus. ‘The cultivation of land, by stirring and loosening the 
soil, causes a free and unobstructed access of air. An atmo- 
sphere of carbonic acid is, therefore, contained in every fertile 
soil, and is the first and most important food for the young plants 
which grow in it.” A variety of other interesting matter is 
discussed in this volume: such as the transformations or meta- 
morphoses which take place in the organs of plants; the assimi- 
lation of hydrogen and nitrogen; the art of culture; the 
interchange of crops and manure, &c. Lustructions in Garden- 
ing, for Ladies, by Mrs. Loudon (p. 350.), is by far the best 
book for grown-up gardening ladies that has ever appeared; and 
there is not perhaps another lady in England, or a gentleman 
either, who could have produced such a work. We state this, 
because, to have done so, it is necessary for the writer to have 
been in the very peculiar circumstances of the authoress previous 
to writing it, viz. to have arrived at maturity before she began to 
study either gardening or botany. (See the preface to the work, 
copied in p.350.) A Pocket Dictionary of Garden Botany, by 
Mr. Paxton, will be found an exceedingly useful book for ama- 
teurs. The new Lora of North America (p. 558.) is an admira- 
ble work, which ought to find its way into the library of every 
botanist; as should Royle’s Illustrations of the Botany of the 
Himalayan Mountains (p. 348.). Both these books contain 
descriptions of many hundreds of plants, ligneous and herba- 
ceous, which are adapted for growing in the open air in this 
country; and for that reason they are particularly deserving 
of the attention of the cultivator. Many of the plants alluded 
to will be yearly sent home, and references will be continually 
-made to these works, to ascertain their native habits, on which 
_will be grounded the kinds of culture which they require. Kol- 
lar’s Treatise on Insects injurious to Gardeners, Foresters, and 
Farmers is by far the best work of the kind for the practical gar- 
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a copy of it ought to be in the hands of every gardener, young 
and old; for such is the number of insects which attack garden 
productions, that some knowledge of their natures is become 
almost as necessary to the oardener as some knowledge of bo- 
tany and vegetable physiology. The Botanical Periodicals pro- 
ceed in the usual manner; some of them improve, particularly 
Maund’s Botanist. That excellent work, Baxter’s British 
Flowering Plants, is advancing into the fifth volume ; and the 
no less excellent one, Sowerby’s Linglish Botany, isin the eighth 
volume, having finished the ferns aad commenced the mosses. 
A. gardener’s newspaper, the Old England and Gardener's Jour- 
nal, was commenced in the course of the year, but soon dropped. 
The horticultural department of the Gardener’s Gazette has been 
put under our direction, commencing with the number for No- 
vember 14.; but this will make no difference to the Gardener’s 
Magazine, which our readers may rest assured will be continued 
andl conducted by us as long as we shall live. See our address 
in the Gardener’s Gazette, for 1840, p. 724. 

Education.—This subject, which ten years ago we were found 
fault with for mentioning at all in the Gardener’s Magazine, is now 
making steady progress, and those who were formerly i its greatest 
enemies are beginning to become its friends; finding from ex- 
perience that persons without this inestimable blessing are liable 

to be blown about by “ every wind of doctrine,” and thus to 
become the most dangerous enemies of civilised society. Our 
opinion is, as expressed in our earlier volumes, both of this 
periodical and of the Magazine of Natural History, that the 
progress of education will not be complete till it ends in * all 
useful knowledge being taught to all;” which it may be, by 
means of infant “an other <cnawls. and ‘workshops, to every ins 
dividual, male and female, before reaching the age of 16 years. 
Our words were, that, ‘‘ supposing education to be a fluid, every 
individual ought to be immersed in it, in order that he may ab- 
sorb as much as his organisation will admit.” ‘The result will 
be, that every individual will be in the same relative situation to 
every other individual that he is at present; but that all will 
have their capacities for enjoyment greatly increased, and all 
will be incomparably happier ; inasmuch as knowledge is a source 
of pleasure, as well as of power. ‘The idea, that, if common 
labourers were educated to a higher degree than they are at 
present, there would be ‘‘no such thing as getting servants,” is 
a bugbear that is vanishing like the idea of ghosts and spectres. 

Garden and Rural Improvement in Foreign Countries.— France 
has advanced both in the culture of flower and fruits, and more 
especially in the culture of the pine-apple, as will appear by 
our Notes made during a visit to Paris and Fontainebleau in July 
and August last, which will be given in our ensuing volume. 
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We have heard little, during the year, of gardening improvements 
going forward in Germany, except that a public garden has 
been formed at Hamburg at the expense of the town, and for 
the benefit of all the inhabitants. In Berlin, a new Botanical 
Periodical has been commenced, of which a notice will be found 
in p. 566. Great progress in gardening has been made in Rus- 
sia, especially in the neighbourhood of Moscow (see p. 565.) ; 
and ample accounts of the state of vegetable culture in Egypt 
will be found in p. 645., and of North America in p. 642. 

Obituary.—The botanical and gardening worlds have lost in 
the course of the year, Baron Jacquin, Allan Cunningham, and 
Charles Sckell of Munich; the last an eminent landscape- 
gardener. 


Art. I. Report on the new Species and Varieties of hardy Trees 
and Shrubs raised in the Horticultural Society's Gardens since the 
last Report, made in November, 1839, and published in the ** Gar- 
dener’s Magazine” for 1840, p.1. Drawn up for the “ Gardener’s 
Magazine” by Mr. Gorpon, of the Arboretum of the Horticul- 
tural Society, by Permission of the Council of that Body. 


RANUNCULA‘CER.— Atragene macropétala WLedebour’s MS. This seems 
a distinct species, and very little known, as I have not been able to find any 
published account of it. It is, however, certainly a species of Atragene, 
and comes nearest to A. alpina, and, like that species, is quite hardy. I have 
only succeeded in raising a single plant from a small paper of seed, presented 
to the Society by Dr. Bunge of Dorpat. The plant is a native of Siberia, 
and is said to have large white flowers, probably the Clématis sibirica flore 
albo of the Hamburg collections. 

BERBERA CEE, — Bérberis (Mahonia sp. Arb. Brit.) trifoliata Hartweg’s 
MS. This beautiful and very distinct species was raised from seeds received 
from M. Hartweg, who found it growing at a place called San Luis Potosi, 
in Mexico, covering large tracts of land, and almost the only flowering 
shrub in that place, which was not eaten by the all-devouring goats. It is 
very curious in having the leaves always in threes, and in showing the ap- 
proach of the pinnate to the single-leaved species. It is probably about as 
hardy as B. [M.] fascicularis, which its small yellowish green prickly leaves 
resemble ; but the fruit is of a yellowish green colour whea ripe. 

Bérberis (Mahonia sp. Arb. Brit.) pallida Hartweg’s MS. Benth. Plante. 
Hartw., p. 34. No. 268. This is another of the beautiful pinnate ber- 
berries found in Mexico’by Hartweg, who sent home to the Society a small 
portion of the seeds, and from which a single plant only has been raised. 
It resembles B. [M.] Aquifolium ; but the leaflets are not so spiny, much 
smaller, and from 11 to 15 in number. The flowers are of a whitish colour 
(hence the name). The plant grows from 6 ft. to 8ft. high, and was 
found at a place called Tula, and also at Atotonilco el Grande, and San Jose 
del Ora, near Zacualtipan in Mexico. 

Bérberis (Mahonia sp. Ard. Brit.) gracilis Hartw. MS. Benth. Pl. Hartw., 
No. 271.. This also is’ another very distinct species of Bérderis, with not 
more than 4 pairs of leaflets, but of the B. [M.] Aquifolium section, and but 
slightly toothed, It was found by M. Hartweg growing about 6 ft. high, 
at a place called Zimapan in Mexico ; and, like the preceding, he only found 
a very small portion of ripe seeds, and from which only a single plant has 
been raised in the garden. 
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It may be here worth recording, for the benefit of those who have corre- 
spondents in Mexico, that the following three species were found by M. 
Hartwee, who was unable to procure any ripe seeds at the time, and are 
fully described by Mr. Bentham in his valuable Plante Hartwegiane, p. 34., 
from dried specimens sent home by M. Hartweg. These make no less 
than seven new pinnate species of (Mahonia) berberries found by him in 
Mexico. 

Bérberis (Mahonia sp. Arb. Brit.) lanceolatum Benth. Pl. Hartw., p.34. 
No. 269. This is the handsomest of all the Mexican species yet known, and 
very distinct. It has the long slender leaves of B.[M.] tenuifolium, but the 
leaflets are very spiny, dark green, and there are from 13 to 17 leaflets on 
each leaf. The plant grows from 5 ft. to 6 ft. high, and was found by M. 
Hartweg on the mountains of Apulco in Mexico, and at the Contaders be- 
_ tween Tula and St. Barbara, flowering in April. It wouid be a great addition 

to the beautiful pinnate species if introduced, and probably is quite hardy. 

Bérberis (Mahonia sp. Arb. Brit.) angustifolia Hartw. MS. Benth. Pl. 
Hartw., No.270. Another very distinct but small species in the way of B. 
[M.] fascicularis, but very much smaller in all its parts ; with from 5 to 7 leaflets 
on each leaf, which are very spiny, and of a light green colour. It was found 
by M. Hartweg at a place called Pachuca, near Actopan in Mexico, growing 
6 or 8 feet high, with purple fruit, which is said to be very sweet. It still re- 
mains to be introduced. 

- Bérberis (Mahonia sp. Arb. Brit.) Hartwegii Benth. Pl. Hartw., No. 272. 
This has the largest and finest foliage of all the Mexican species as yet 
known; the leayes are very large, having from 11 to 15 leaflets, which are 
nearly double the size of those of B. [M.] Aquifolium, and of a bright green 
colour, much resembling that species. It also remains to be introduced. 
M. Hartweg found it at a place called Tula and at Santa Barbara in Mexico, 
flowering in April. 

ACERA CER. — A‘cer levigatum Wall. Arb. Brit., p. 431. A very distinct 
species of A‘cer, belonging to the same section as the beautiful, but certainly 
tender, A. obléngum of Dr. Wallich, but differing from that species in having 
the leaves numerously and deeply serrulated, of a dark shining green, and in 
not being glaucous on the under side. It is found on the loftiest mountains 
of Nepal, growing about 40 ft. high ; and, according to Dr. Wallich, will be 
quite hardy. It was raised in the garden of the Society, from seeds received 
from Dr. Royle. 

Avcer célchicum Booth MS. This is a very handsome and distinct 
maple, more like A. [p.] Lobel# than any other species that I am acquainted 
with ; but differing from it in having the lobes of the leaves more pointed, 
the bottom lobes lapping over the footstalk, and in being mucronate. The leaves 
are also five-lobed, of a bright glaucous green, and not quite so large as 
those of A.[p.] Lobél&. It was received from Messrs. Booth of Hamburg, 
tinder the above names; but I have not been able to find any-such name 
published, nor is any such name to be found in their catalogue. I suppose 
the plant must be from Colchis in Asia, but it is quite new to me. 

Ruta‘ ce®. — Ruta [graveolens] angustifolia Persoon. Arb. Brit., p. 487. 
fig. 156. This is nothing more than a narrow-leaved variety of the Ruta 
graveéolens ; the leaves are much more glaucous, very narrow, and the plant 
altogether is distinct, being intermediate between #. gravéolens and R. mon- 
tana. The plant is as hardy as R. graveolens, and much stronger-scented. 
There seems some confusion about #&. [g.] chalapénse, which is only another 
variety of the common rues, as well as &. (g.] montana. 

RuAMNA‘CER. — Riamnus Wicklius Jacquin. This species belongs to 
the same section as #. infectorius and f. catharticus. It was raised from 
seeds received from Dr. Fischer, and seems tolerably distinct from &. infec- 
torius, having larger leaves. The plant is quite hardy. 

ANACARDIA CER. —Duvaia longifolia. This very distinct species has long 
bright green leaves, and belongs to the same section as Duvaita latifolia Lind/. 
Bot, Reg. t. 1580. It was raised at the Clapton Nursery, from seeds col- 
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lected in Chili, and a plant was given to the Society by Mr. H. Low. This 
plant is hardier than any other of the genus Duvata. 

Leeumino's®. — Sophora [japénica] pubéscens Booth. This certainly is 
only a variety of S. japénica with the leaves a little more pubescent. It was 
received from Messrs. Booth of Hamburg, and is not very distinct. 

Gentsta ephedroides Dec. Ard. Brit., p. 580. This neat slender species 
was received from the Birmingham Botanic Garden, and bears some resem- 
blance to the old Genista (or Spartium) monospérma. It has yellow flowers, 
is hardy, and a native of Sardinia. | 

Caragana Gerardiina Royle. A very distinct species, raised from seeds pre- 
sented to the Society by Dr. Royle, who has published a figure of it in his 
beautiful I//ustrations of the Himalayan Mountains, where he also gives the 
acceunt of its being the Tartaric furze so frequently mentioned by travellers, 
and found at very high elevations at Sirmore by Dr. Gerard, and at the 
Neetee Pass, by Captain Webb, at an elevation of upwards of 16,000 ft. It 
is curious in having nearly all the leaves terminated by a spine, and, when the 
leaflets fall off, the remainder becomes a permanent spinosity. 

Astragalus fruticosus Dec. This scarce little undershrub was raised from 
seeds received from the late Baron Jacquin, and is quite hardy, but only fit 
for planting on reckwork, or to be kept in pots, as the superabundant moisture 
of autumn and winter soon destroys them. 

This species and. the following one belong to the smooth shrubby or 
Onobrychis section, and not the prickly or Tragacanth section. 
~ Astragalus vimineus Dec. Another very pretty little shrubby species of 
milk vetch, which was given to the Society by Messrs. Lee of Hammersmith, 
and, like the last, only fit to plant in a dry situation, as they always suffer from 
the extremes of wet and dry, and-like most of the shrubby Siberian Legu- 
minose, although subject to a severe winter, are rather difficult to keep long 
alive except in pots. 

Rosa cEx. — Amygdalus Pallasii. This is the A. pedunculata of Pallas, 
which was raised from seeds received from Dr. Ledebour three or four years 
ago by the Society. It is a very pretty dwarf decumbent bush, and quite 
hardy. The name pedunculata is the oldest and the one mostly adopted 
by Continental botanists, ame the name, I believe, first given to the plant by 
Pallas. 

Spire’a fissa Lindl. Bot. Reg. Misc., No. 170. 1840. This beautiful species 
was raised from seeds received from the Society’s collector in Mexico. It 
very much resembles S. arizefolia (with which it forms a distinct section), 
but differs from that species in having the leaves much smaller, bright green, 
quite smooth on the upper surface, and in having the lateral lobes split or 
incise. M. Hartweg, who: found it, says that it grows from 15 ft. to 20 ft. 
high, will prove quite hardy, and rivals the beautiful S. arizefolia of North-West 
America. He does not mention where it was found, but it probably grows 
on the mountains of Anganguco in Mexico. 

Spire’a Reevesii. A plant of this very distinct species was presented to 
the Society by Mr. Knight, F.H.S., of the King’s Road, Chelsea. It is quite 
distinct from any other Spire‘a that I am acquainted with, in having long, 
lanceolate, attenuated, glabrous, leathery leaves, and in being nearly evergreen. 
The leaves are mostly much jagged or deeply serrated, but sometimes they 
are 3-lobed and quite smooth. The plant is hardy, and was introduced by 
Mr. Reeves from Japan, who presented the first plant to Mr. Knight: the 
name placed above will indicate to whom the merit of introducing the plant 
is due, for to no person are we’so much indebted as to John Reeves, Esq., 
F.H.S., of Clapham, for so many beautiful plants both from China and Japan. 

Spire’a rotundifoka Lindl. Bot. Reg. Miscel., No. 159. 1840. Another 
new species which comes nearest to the Spire‘a cuneifolia of my former 
Report for 1839, p.3., but differs from that species in the leaves being quite 
round and large. It was raised from Cashmere seeds collected by Dr. 
Falconer, and presented to the Society by Dr. Royle, to whom the Society 
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is so much indebted for the seeds from which so many new plants have been 
raised, natives of the Himalaya, and other northern parts of India. 

Petromélis ovadlis subcorddta Jacquin. Baron: Jacquin has changed the genus 
Amelanchier into Petromeélis [see Selectis Seminum pro Commutatione, &c. 1837] ; 
and this plant is identical with Ameldnchier ovalis subcordata Arb. Brit. 
p- 876. The account given of it by Dr. Richardson is, that it is found on the 
sandy plains of the Saskatchawan, and its berries are about the size of a pea, 
are the finest fruit in the country, and are used by the Crees, both fresh 
and dried. They make a pleasant addition to pemmican, as well as excellent 
puddings very little inferior to plum-pudding. 

Pyrus heterophylla Booth. A very curious and distinct plant raised from 
seeds received from Dalmatia, and also a plant was given to the Society by 
Messrs. Booth. The leaves are about the size of the common hawthorn, and 
of the same shape, but finely serrated onthe edges and glabrous : they vary 
from 3- to 5-lobed. It is very distinct from any other at present known, and 
I can find no account except the name in Messrs. Booth’s Catalogue. 

PHILADELPHA‘CEE. — Philadélphus mexicanus Benth., Pl. Hartw., p. 61. 
No. 458. This is about one of the smallest of the species at present known, 
with very much of the habit of P. laxus, but the leaves are nearly entire, and 
rather smaller, but, like that species, the flowers are mostly solitary, rather 
large, and scentless. It was raised in the garden of the Society from seeds 
received from M. Hartweg, who found it at a place called Haciende del 
Carmen, in Mexico. It is hardy, and forms a graceful little bush. 

GrossuLA ‘cE. —Ribes tatiricum Jacquin. This is certainly nothing but a 
mere variety of R. petreum. It was raised in the garden from seeds received 
from Baron Jacquin. 

Aratia‘cE&. — Aralia japonica Sieboldt. This is a very fine hardy species 
of Aralia, very much like the Aralia spinosa of North America, but differing 
from that species in having the leaflets much smaller, sessile, and the flowers 
in rather flat panicles, and not umbellate as in A. spinosa. The plant was 
presented to the Society by Mr. Low of Clapton. 

CornA‘CEE.—Cornus grandis Benth. Pl. Hartw., p.38. No. 298: A beau- 
tiful species of dogwood raised from seeds received from M. Hartweg, who 
found it on the ravines near Chico in Mexico, forming a small tree ; but it is 
uncertain whether it is hardy or not. The plant®most resembles C. sericea, 
but with the leaves from 3 in. to 5 in, long, smooth and deep green above, and 
hoary with down on the under side. The fruit is about the size of the com- 
mon sloe, and purplish black. The flowers are in small heads, and not very 
conspicuous. 

Cornus macrophylla Wall. Plants of this fine species of dogwood were 
raised in the garden from seeds received from Dr. Royle, who gives the 
following account of it in his J//ustrations. He says “it is found growing at 
the Mussoree and similar heights along with Benthamia fragifera ;” and Dr. 
Wallich gives it a still greater range, as he found it at Saharunpore, Sirinagur, 
and at Kamoon. Still I fear it will not be much hardier than Benthamia, 
but will make a beautiful sub-evergreen shrub or small tree, and is sure to 
succeed well where Benthamia will. Dr. Royle says it is a very elegant 
plant. It is more like C. sericea than any other I know, with leaves 6 in. long 
and 24 in. broad. 

Erica‘ce&. — Arctostaphylos pingens WH. & B. Nova Gen., vol. iii. p. 278. 
t.259. This very singular species of A’rbutus has small greyish entire 
lanceolate leaves. The plant is nearly prostrate and quite hardy. It was 
raised from seeds transmitted by M. Hartweg, who found the plant at 
Guanaxuato in Mexico, and of which a large quantity of the seeds were dis- 
tributed by the Society. 

Pernéttya angustifoha Lindl. Bot. Reg., t. 63. 1840. This very distinct 
species was received from Mr. Cunningham of Edinburgh, and also from Mr. 
Cameron of Birmingham. It has longer and narrower leaves than any other 
species of Pernéttya that I am acquainted with. It isa native of Chili and 
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as hardy as the other species of the pretty genus to which it belongs. It is 
known in some collections under the names of P. myrtifolia and P. philly- 
rezefolia. ‘ 

ASCLEPIA ‘DEH, — Morrénia odorata Lindl. This curious plant has proved 
as hardy as the Physianthus albens, which it very much resembles; but differs 
in having much larger cordate leaves and smaller flowers, as well as in the 
botanical structure. The flowers are white, sweet-scented, and solitary. I 
have never seen the fruit. 

ScROPHULARIA CER, — Pauldwnia imperidlis Sieboldt. Flor. Jap., p. 27. 
t.10. A plant of this beautiful tree was raised in the garden of the Society 
from seeds received from Japan in 1338. It has large cordate leaves very much 
like those of the Catalpa syringefolia of North America, with which it was 
considered identical by Thunberg; but Dr. Sieboldt, who had an opportunity 
of fully examining it, has formed the plant into a new genus under the above 
name. The plant is quite hardy. 


THYMELA‘CEE.— Daphne Aucklandii Lindl. This fine species of Daphne ~ 


belongs to the same section as Daphne alpina with smooth lanceolate leaves. 
It is evergreen, and was raised from seeds sent to the Society by Lord 
Auckland from Kunawur, where it was found at an elevation of 12,000 ft., 
and near the limits of perpetual snow. There is no such plant described by 
Dr. Royle in his beautiful Z/ustrations of Northern India, nor does it appear 
that the plant was known to Dr. Wallich ; but the Daphne viridiflora of Wal- 
lich, and the D. mucronata of Royle, belong to the same section as D. Auck- 
landz of Lindl. 

ULMA‘ CER. — Sponia canéscens, syn. Céltis canéscens H.g B. This species 
of the old genus Céltis was raised from seeds received from M. Hartweg, who 
found it near Angancuco in Mexico: he says it will prove hardy. It very 
much resembles in its present state C. australis, but is more downy, and par- 
ticularly so on the under side of the leaves. 

Betuia cex. — A’lnus jorulénsis Benth. Pl. Hart., p. 52. No. 392. This 
very distinct species of alder was raised from seeds transmitted to the Society 
by M. Hartweg, who collected them at a place called Zacualtipan in Mexico, 
but the plant is common on the mountains of Jorula, and on the mountains 
between the city of Mexico and Tampico. It much resembles A’Inus serru- 
lata, but the leaves are 6in. long and 33 in. broad, and, like all the others of 
the genus no doubt will prove quite hardy. M. Hartweg considered it a species 
of Betula, and a large quantity of the seeds received from M. Hartweg was dis- 
tributed by the Society under that name ; but it is certainly a true species of 
alder, and not a birch. 

Bétula mollis Lindl. Bot. Reg. Mis., No. 169. for 1840. This singular 
species of birch was raised from seeds collected in the Himalaya Mountains 
by Dr. Falconer of the Saharunpore Botanic Garden. It is remarkable for 
the softness of its leaves, which are roundly heart-shaped, and seems nearly 
related to the Bétula alba pubéscens Ard. Brit. " 

Bétula Bhojpittra Wallich. Arb. Brit., p. 1714. The finest of the Hima- 
layan species of birch, and certainly the most desirable. It was raised in the 
garden of the Society from seeds, for which we are indebted to the Hon. the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company. According to Dr. Royle, 
this species occupies the loftiest mountains in the Himalayas, and the following 
account is given of it in the Botanical Register for Oct. 1840, by Dr. Lindley. 
“ The epidermis of the Bétula Bhojpittra is used by the mountaineers instead 
of paper for writing upon; it is of a very delicate texture, and peels off in 
large masses, of which great quantities are brought down into the plains of 
Hindustan, where it is employed for covering the inside of the long flexible 
tubes of the apparatus used for smoking tobacco, cojmonly called hooka. 
The Sanscrita name of the substance is Bhoorja, in the Bengali language 
Bhoorjapattra ; and Mr. Graves Haughton, Oriental Examiner to the Hon. 
East India Compapy, is of opinion that the word Bhoorja is the etymon of 
Birch. It belongs to the same section as the paper birch of America and 
very much resembles the B. papyracea.” 
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CoryLa\ce®.—Quércus reticuldta Humb. et Bonp. Arb. Brit., p. 1941. fig. 
1865. ; Bot. Reg. Miscel., No. 161. 1840. The leaves of this species are not 
much above half the size of those of Q. spicata, but very much of the same shape, 
except that they are not so blunt, slightly dentated, with longer mucros, and 
less undulated. They are very much reticulated on the under surface, rather 
glaucous, and quite smooth on both surfaces; the acorns are rather small. It 
was raised from seeds received from Mr. Strangways collected at Real del 
Monte in Mexico, 

Quércus sideroxyla Humb. et Bonp. Arb. Brit., p. 1941. fig. 1860.; Bot. 
Reg. Miscel., No. 166. 1840. This distinct species has rather small lobulate, 
unequally dentated, undulated, dark shining leaves, with the mucros hardly 
perceptible. They are smooth on both surfaces, and the acorns are very 
small. J have raised three tolerably distinct sorts, varying mostly in the size 
of the leaves only, but they are certainly nothing but varieties of the iron oak ; 
and I fear that one half of the Mexican oaks described in books are species 
made out of specimens collected from old and young plants of the same spe- 
cies, or from plants grown in damp rich soil in the warm valley, or poor stunted 
specimens grown high up on the mountains. The difference between young 
and old plants is so great that I do not think any botanist would credit it, 
unless they were to gather the seeds and raise the young plants themselves. 
Q. siderdxyla was raised from seeds given to the Society by Mr. Strangways, 
and is said to be one of the hardiest of the Mexican oaks. 

Quércus acutifola Willd. Arb. Brit., p. 1941. fig. 1874. ; Bot. Reg. Mis- 
cel., No. 160. 1840. This distinct species has rather large, glabrous, and 
widely serrated mucronate leaves, each lateral rib terminating in a rather long 
slender mucro. The leaves are quite smooth on both surfaces, and of a bright 
shining green. The acorns are very large, flat, and very much depressed. 
It probably belongs to {the same section as Q. Prinos or Castanea. It was 
raised from seeds sent to the Society by M. Hartweg, and the acorns were 
thrown loose into a box of Orchideze, packed in moss, which gives an excel- 
lent hint as to the best way of transmitting acorns on long journeys ; as pack- 
ing them in moss is decidedly the best way of transmitting such seeds as soon 
lose their vitality, but they must not be by any means in small cases. 

Quércus spicata Humb. et Bonp. Arb. Brit., p. 1941. fig. 1867.; Bot. Reg. 
IMiscel., No. 163. 1840. This very fine oak has large, broad, ebovate leaves, 
in some tapering very much towards the base, in others nearly round, which 
are rather crenulated, or in some nearly entire ; but regularly undulated at 
the margin, and having very short but broad mucros. The upper surface is 
quite smooth ; but the under surface, particularly the mid and lateral ribs, 
is covered with a dense brown tomentum, and is beautifully reticulated. The 
leaves are nearly sessile, and the acorns are rather small. This species be- 
longs to the same division as Q. lanuginosa (which is known under the name 
of Q. nepalénsis in some collections). It was raised in the garden of the So- 
ciety from acorns presented by the Hon. W. F. Strangways. The plant was 
also found by M. Hartweg at a place called Tlalpuxahua, in Mexico. It is 
the same as that extant in some of the London nurseries under the name of 
Q. rugosa. It is also very nearly related to Q. Hartwégii of Mr. Bentham. 

Quércus glabréscens Benth. Pl. Hartw., No. 428.— This beautiful small- 
leaved species is well described by Mr. Bentham in his excellent Plante Hart- 
wegianeé, as above quoted. It has the leaves deltoid, slightly undulated (par- 
ticularly in the young ones), with the extreme ends rather deeply serrated, 
but without mucros: they are quite glabrous on both surfaces ; but the young 
wood, like that of most of all the other oaks, is covered with a dense tomentum, 
and furnished with rather long stipules, which both disappear after the first 
season, and show how little reliance is to be placed on such fugacious appen- 
dages. The leaves and acorns are the smallest of all the Mexican oaks be- 
longing to the lobulated division at present known. The acorns were given 
to the Society by Mr. Strangways, and M. Hartweg found the same species 
at Real del Monte. 
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Quércus petioldris Benth. Pl. Hartw., No. 420.— This species has the leaves 
in the young plants so many different shapes that it would be useless at- 
tempting to describe them, as in some they are much serrated and obtuse, in 
others angulated and pointed, in others again slightly crenated and undulated ; 
while in the leaves of the old plants they are quite entire, on very long foot- 
stalks, and resembling some of the fine varieties of Q. Z‘lex, but they are 
rather larger, rounder, and not so thick. They are quite glabrous, but rather 
glaucous on the under side; the petioles vary very much even in the old spe- 
cimens, for they are very long in some, and quite sessile in others. The 
acorns are about the size of those of Q. J‘lex, and were received from M. 
Hartweg, who found the tree at a place called Bolanos, in Mexico. 

Quércus crassipes Humb. et Bonp. Arb. Brit., p. 1941. fig. 1862. ; Bot. 
Reg. Miscel., No. 162. 1840. — This pretty species belongs to the same divi- 
sion as the Q. Phéllos and Q. mexicana, which latter it very much resembles, 
but the leaves are more linear, and mot nearly so large; and have only a very 
short tomentum on the mid-ribs on the under side. The seeds were received 
from Real del Monte. 

Quércus lancifoha Bot. Reg. Miscel. No. 167. 1840. This beautiful holly-— 
like oak has the leaves various-shaped, but always pointed. It belongs to the 
Viréntes division (or live oak), and is very much like Q. virens of North 
America, but the leaves are not so broad, and much longer. It is from Mexico, 
and a plant was presented to the Society by Mr. H. Low of Clapton, along 
with a plant of the true Quércus mexicana. Jt was found near Real del 
Monte, but is rather scarce there. 

Quércus annulata Smith and Wallich. Arb. Brit., p: 1921. fig. 1805. 
Plants of this species have been sent by Dr. Wallich to several collections. 
It is one of the thin-leaved oaks of Nepal, with smooth widely serrated leaves 
when young, but probably nearly entire on the old trees. The acorns are 
rather small, and two thirds buried in the cup. This seems very nearly related 
to Q. acuminata of ? Wallich, and is probably the same. 

Quércus pannonica Booth. This seems rather distinct, but certainly be- 
longs to the same set as Q. Tazzin, which it very much resembles. It is said 
to have been found on the Count Josikea’s estate in Hungary, at the same 
place where the beautiful Syringa Josikee‘a was discovered. It was received 
from Messrs. Booth of Hamburg. 

Quércus rubra var. taraxacifolia Booth. This singular variety of the common 
American red oak has long, narrow, irregularly-lobed leaves. It was received 
from Messrs. Booth. 

GARRY 4A CEZ.— Garrya laurifolia Hartw. Only a single plant of this beauti- 
ful species has been raised in the garden of the Society, and I am not aware 
that any other person has succeeded with them, although several hundred 
papers of the seeds were distributed by the Society. The seeds, to all ap- 
pearance, were in excellent condition, and quite fresh. It has leaves about 
the size and shape of the largest leaves of the sweet bay, but pubescent on 
the under side in the adult leaves, and on both sides in the young ones. It 
was found by M. Hartweg in the mountains of Mexico, near Guanaxuato, 
a shrub from 15ft. to 18 ft. high ; and at Anganguco it formed a tree with a 
trunk 2 ft. in diameter. M. Hartweg has also found four other new species 
of this curious genus in Mexico, but was unable to send seeds in a living 
state, but of which he has sent excellent dried specimens: and, as it may be 
interesting to those who have friends or correspondents in Mexico to know 
where to find the other four species, I give the following accounts of the 
plants and their localities ; and for any further particulars the reader is 
referred to the following quotation from Mr. Bentham’s valuable Plante 
Hartwegiane : — i ‘ 

_ © Leaves elliptic oblong, very entire, or minutely dentate. Flowers in both 

sexes solitary, opposite, sessile ; one seated in every bract, and shorter. The 
stamens in G, laurifolia and G. ovata, and apparently in G. elliptica, are oppo- 
site to the lacinie of the perigonium. 
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“ A plant found amongst the precipices of Barranca del Encarnacion near 
Zimapan was sent home by Hartweg as a distinct species, under the name 
of Garrya Lindleyi ; but, judging from a few withered specimens, of which 
one was in fruit, there appears to be no difference between it and G. 
laurifolia.’” This is Mr. Bentham’s opinion ; but Mr. Gordon “ thinks the 
two kinds quite distinct. Hartweg,” he says, “ who found both, and named 
them, was not likely to be mistaken ; and | find, by comparing the specimens 
sent along with the seeds, that they are very distinct, one being quite glabrous, 
on both sides of the leaves, while the other has the leaves downy on the 
under side, and nearly double the size.” 

Garrya macrophylla Hartweg. Benth. Plante Hartw., p.50. This has 
nearly round’ leaves, somewhat resembling the common wayfaring tree (Vi- 
barnum Lantana), but two or three times as large, with the upper surface 
smooth, and the under covered with a dense pubescence. It forms a small 
tree, and was found by M. Hartweg in the Barranca del Encarnacion near 
Zimapan in Mexico. This is the finest of all the garryas at present 
known, and very well worth the trouble of endeavouring to introduce, and 
one that would soon repay any person who has got correspondents in Mexico. 
Mr. Bentham’s spec. char. and description are as follows : — 

* Leaves large, broadly ovate-elliptic; the younger cobwebbed above, 
woolly beneath ; the full-grown blistered, smooth, and shining above, woolly 
or become smooth beneath. Racemes short, disposed in a dense few-flowered 
panicle. Flowers (of both sexes ?) solitary, sessile, one seated in every bract. 
Ihave seen but two specimens— one, male and withered; the other, female 
and in fruit. Leaves 3Lin. to 4in. long; 2in. to 24in. broad. Fruit 
scarcely larger than a grain of pepper. Barranca del Encarnacion, near Zi- 
mapan.” 

Garrya oblonga Benth. Pl. Hartweg., p. 51. No. 385. This is one with 
very small leaves, very much resembling the smallest leaves on the Quércus 
Ilex. They are about I3in. long, and about 4in. broad, quite smooth 
above, and downy on the under side. The plant grows about 6 or 8 feet 
high, and was found by M. Hartweg on the sandstone hills near Regla. 
Mr. Bentham’s spec. char. is as follows : — 

“ Leaves oblong-lanceolate, or oblong elliptic, mucronate, or rarely sub- 
mutic ; the younger loosely tomentose beneath, or on both sides; the full- 
grown smooth and shining above, tomentose or become smooth beneath. 
Racemes short. Flowers .... The specimens are few and withered. 
Shrub 6 ft. to 10 ft. high.” 

Garrya ovata Benth. Pl. Hartw., p. 14. No. 80. This species has rather 
small round leaves, about the size of those of the common plum ; quite smooth 
on the upper surface, but very downy on the under surface. It was found grow- 
ing on rocks at 9,000 ft. in the mountains of Bufa, near Guanaxuato, by 
M. Hartweg, forming a bush 4 or 5 feet high. It is more like Garrya ell{ptica 
of Douglas than any of the others, but the leaves are not half the size. 

*“‘ Leaves ovate, very entire, sub-mucronate, densely pubescent beneath. 
Flowers, male in short racemes ; and in both sexes solitary, sub-sessile ; one 
seated in every bract, and exceeding it in length. Benth.” 

Cont’ FERE.—Pnus pithyusa Strangways. This is only one of the varieties 
of P. halepénsis, and is, I believe, identically the same as P. maritima of 
Lambert’s Monograph, P. halepénsis maritima Ard. Brit., p. 223. fig. 2112., 
which is only the largest-coned variety, and more egg-shaped than the cones 
of the true Aleppo one. I have raised it from a cone presented to the Society 
by Mr. Strangways, and Messrs. Booth of Hamburg have also presented the 
Society with a plant. 

Prenus patula var. foliis strictis Bentham. Plant. Hartw. This pine is con- 
sidered by Mr. Bentham as only a variety of P. patula Arb. Brit., p. 2267., but 
it certainly is a very distinct one. The leaves of this (? species, not variety) 
-are three in a sheath, 7 or 8 inches long, stiff, and three times the size of those 
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of the true P. patula of my former report (p. 6.), the leaves of which are only 
Jive inches long, and very lax. The cones are hard, horn-shaped, and like 
those of P.; atula, but much smaller: they were received from M. Hartweg, 
who found hee at Real del Monte in Mexico. 

Penus Ayacahuite Schiede. This gigantic pine belongs to the Strobus di- 
vision, with the leaves five in a sheath, very short, not being more than 3 
or 4 inches long, but rather stout for the leaves of this section: the sheaths 
are deciduous, and the leaves (particularly the young ones) are glaucous on 
the under side. The cones very much resemble those of P. excélsa, but are 
three times the size, being from 12in. to 18 in. long, with distant, oblong, lan- 
ceclate, obtuse, spreading scales, which are reflexed at the points. It was 
found by M. Hartweg on the mountains of Guatemala, and by M. Ehrenberg 
at Omitlan in Mexico. 

Pinus filifola Lindl. Bot. Reg. Miscel., p. 132. 1840. This magnificent new 
pine has the leaves five in a sheath, which are from 15 in. to 18 in. long, and 
are longer than in any other species previously discovered. The branches are 
stouter than those of P. australis, and the cones also resemble those of that 
species more_than any others that I am acquainted with, being from 7 in. to 9 in. 
long, tapering to a point, and with rather prominent scales. It was raised 
from seeds collected by M. Hartweg, on the Volcan del Fuego, in Guatemala. 

Abies Smithiana Wallich. Arb. Brit., p. 2317. fig. 2229. This Indian fir 
has been very much confused, and is supposed by some to be the same as 
Abies Morinda (also Khutrow) of Royle, but they are very distinct in the 
cones ; cones of the true A. Smithiana having been sent to the Society by 
Dr. Wallich, and of -A. Morinda (Khutrow), by Dr. Royle. The cones of 
Abies Smithidna are not half the size of those of A‘bies Morinda, but more 
conical, with the scales rather cuneated, and much divided at the margins ; 
while those of A’bies Morinda (Khutrow) are bluntly oblong, with the scales 
rounded, nearly entire (mostly bilobed), much thicker and larger in propor- 
tion. Ihave not been able to detect any difference in the leaves of the young 
plants, but the young seedlings of A‘bies Smithidna are much slenderer and 
smaller than those of Abies JZorfnda of the same age. The tree in the Hor- 
ticultural Society’s Garden, of which a portrait is given in Arb. Brit., vol. 
viii. t. 340., is A. Smithidna Wall. 

Picea Pinsapo Bois. This most certainly is nothing but a slight variety of 
P. cephalonica, but, I believe, distinct in some minor points ; and I am surprised 
how any person with the least possible knowledge of Coniferze should have 
supposed the one to bea Picea and the other an A‘bies. The seeds of Abies 
are hard-shelled and round, like those of Pinus, while the seeds of Picea 
are soft and angular. This alone is quite sufficient to decide the generic dif- 
ference, without even having the deciduous scales of the cones. 

Juniperus flagelliformis. A plant of this very distinct species of juniper 
was presented to the Society by Mr. Reeves, in the shape of one of those 
deformed, or rather decrepit, specimens of Chinese skill, an old pollard, which 
is said to be above one thousand years old. It is very distinct from any other 
that I know or can find any description of. It has long, slender, closely im- 
bricated shoots (both young and old), very much resembling very fine whipcord 
(in consequence of which I have placed the above specific name provisionally ), 
and it is a true juniper, having sometimes those open glaucous shoots with 
sharp lanceolate leaves. The fruit is small, globular, but sometimes slightly 
angular, and very glaucous. It is quite hardy, and strikes freely from cut- 
tings of the two-years-old wood. [Being quite hardy, and so easily propagated, 
we trust so interesting and ornamental a species will soon become general in 
collections. We recommend the plant to nurserymen.] 

Juniperus dealbata. This very distinct and handsome species is supposed 
to be from North-West America. It has the close habit of the common 
juniper, but with small, imbricated, sharp-pointed leaves, rather distant on the 
shoots, which are rather slender, and of a beautiful glaucous colour, more 
particularly in the early part of summer. It is very distinct from any others 
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that I know, and is one of the strongest-scented, not even excepting the sa- 
vins. It is quite hardy, and forms a rival for the singular J. suécica in habit. 
Horticultural Society’s Garden, Nov. 14. 1840. 


Art. Il. On Mr. Penn's Mode of Warming and Ventilating. 
By N. M. T. 


Arrer visiting Mr. Penn’s establishment with the view of ascertaining the 
merits of his method of heating and ventilating plant-houses, the result is 
that 1 think it fully deserving of all that you have said in its favour. I con- 
sider; it the greatest boon ever conferred upon the horticulturist. To Mr. 
Penn the thanks of every gardener are justly due ; mine he has most sincerely ; 
as I consider that he has done much to lessen the labour of our profession ; 
to shorten the list of countless accidents that were ever ready, even at the 
eleventh hour, to deprive us of the just reward for months of unremitted ex- 
ertion and anxiety; and to render, with ordinary care, success, even in our 
most difficult operations, almost a matter of certainty. Were it merely a 
matter of theory, the advantage of a free circulation over stagnation, for 
every purpose of the cultivator, must be obvious to every person possessing 
common sense, however destitute he might be of horticultural knowledge ; 
but happily this system has been so far tested by practice, that there is not 
room for a single doubt of its effects. The plants treated according to this 
system by Mr. Penn are such, that I am satisfied he need only show them 
to his most decided opponents, to convince them of the utter hopelessness of all 
opposition, and that his system must speedily supersede all others. The 
beholder is in fact forced into the most favourable conclusion, without the aid 
of judgment ; as nothing can more forcibly appeal to the senses. Its effects 
may be tasted, smelled, and they are as sensible to feeling as to sight. The 
exquisite flavour of fruit, the unusual degree of fragrance in flowers, the 
entire absence of all confined or fetid smells, and the comparative ease with 
which we can bear a degree of temperature that under ordinary circumstances 
soon becomes intolerable, may all be appreciated by the merest novice. The 
practised eye of the connoisseur and the practical man must perceive a 
striking originality of character displayed by every plant that comes under 
his notice in Mr. Penn’s houses. This change of habit must be seen to be 
fully understood. Still there is no doubt that the effect greatly depends 
upon the unparalleled breadth of fine foliage so universally displayed ; and upon 
the absence of all debility of habit, which is more or less apparent in every 
plant cultivated in the hitherto unnatural atmosphere created by a covering 
of glass. There is a truly remarkable difference in this respect between some 
plants of the species flowering with Mr. Penn, and flowering in some of the 
superb collections in the neighbourhood of London. The flower stems pro- 
duced in the confinement, and by the excessive stimulus applied by the latter, 
are elongated, comparatively feeble, and half-pendent from the weight of their 
blossoms; while with the former they are stubby, elastic, and upright, bearing 
with ease their fine blossoms, having apparently found the necessity of nerving 
themselves to withstand the current of air in which they live. 

It would be tedious to descend to the notice of individual species, but in 
remarking the superiority over general culture so evident, I paid particular 
attention to such of our old shy favourites as fell in my way; and notwith- 
standing their general obstinacy, I invariably found them keeping pace with 
(or rather surpassing) the mass in their approach to perfection. 

Some cucumbers trained up the rafters of a forcing-house were growing 
with surprising luxuriance, and under them kidneybeans in pots in full bear- 
ing, and exhibiting (June |.) all the health and stubbiness they generally do 
in March or April. Let the practical man mark this. A house of pine 
planis, without a single exception, of the most magnificent growth, demands a 
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Separate notice. In examining some pine plants grown in pits of the ordi- 
nary construction, I was delighted to find them also growing after the ordi- 
nary manner. This speaks forcibly for the system, and demonstrates that 
any extraordinary effect may be attributed to Mr. Penn’s system, rather than 
to the management, which, however, appeared excellent in every department, 
doing great credit to Mr. Penn’s intelligent and most obliging gardener. 

There is, I find, an opinion that this system can only be useful in houses 
where fire heat is constantly used, and that for green-houses, or mere con- 
servative structures, it will be nearly useless. My opinion is the reverse of 
this. In addition to its use in forcing-houses, where it may be deemed 
indispensable, I would adopt it in the green-house in preference to all other 
modes of heating. Green-house plants invariably do well while we can admit 
plenty of air; or while we can maintain a current to counteract the effects of 
damp. But there are sometimes months together that we cannot open a sash 
to effect this, without admitting air injuriously cold, or saturated with moist- 
ure ; it is then we are doomed to see many of our tender favourites pine, 
droop, and die ; and then that the advantage of an independent atmosphere, 
circulating at pleasure, and of any desired quality of heat and moisture, be- 
comes of incalculable value. Admitting damp to be the greatest enemy that 
tender plants have to encounter during winter ; that a current of air dispels that 
damp as effectually, and much more safely, than fire heat (the least excess of 
which is always hurtful, often fatal), the conclusion is, that plants in a damp 
state are really more benefited by the application of fire heat from the com- 
motion it creates in the air, than from any trifling addition it may make to 
the temperature. Hence the great utility of Mr. Penn’s apparatus, with which 
the same quantity of fuel will create a tenfold current, giving at all times the 
power of maintaining sufficient heat to keep plants ina state of health without 
the possibility of injuring them. Some persons suppose that plants will thrive 
better in a lower circulating medium, than they will doin a higher stagnated 
one ; (that is, that they will do as well in a current of air heated to 60°, as 
they would where it is stagnated and heated to 70° ;) then I reply that we 
know that plants of a more hardy nature will bear much more heat with the 
air in a state of circulation, than they will when it is stagnant. Therefore, 
with an atmosphere so truly under our control as that produced by Mr. 
Penn, we may reasonably expect an approximation in the habits of plants, that 
will render the division of structures, however desirable under any circum- 
stances, less a matter of absolute necessity than it has hitherto been. It is, 
I think, not improbable that this may be the case to an extent that will render 
green-house grapes equal to the present forced fruit. 

- But it must appear premature, even to guess at the effects to be produced 
by a system the influence of which must be universal. Still we can hardly 
expect too much from any thing so strictly in accordance with the grand ope- 
rations of nature. Mr. Penn’s method is not, however, entirely dependent 
upon the ventilation. Supposing that to go for nothing, still there is much 
to recommend it left. His boiler gives unlimited command of heat at the 
least possible expense of fuel, and the whole apparatus is constructed with 
truly self-acting simplicity, which is an object of the last importance; and his 
manner of heating so many houses from one fire possesses advantages that 
must be obvious to all conversant with such matters, and must alone render 
it superior to all others. The saving of labour, consequently of expense, is 
great ; while there is a certainty that one fire, upon which every thing depends, 
will be better attended to, and therefore perform the work better than if it 
were left to half a score fireplaces. Altogether, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, where the houses of an establishment are not too far apart to be 
connected, they will be better attended to than if they were separate. I do 
not mean to say that heat is often denied when absolutely necessary, but a 
little would often do good, when we are loth to heat a separate apparatus to 
produce it. Where the whole are connected, this can be done without, I may 
say, either time or trouble, and often, as chance may be, without a farthing of 
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expense. For example, suppose that any- of the houses at work becomes 
overheated, turn the water for a time into any house that may be cold or 
damp, and you have a more reasonable and economical way of getting rid of 
the excessive temperature procured at so much expense, than by opening the 
sashes that it may escape into the external air. 

I cannot conclude this paper without repeating your advice, and earnestly 
recommending all whom it may concern, to employ, in the erection of this 
apparatus, the inventor in preference to all others; they will thereby not only 
do an act of justice to Mr. Penn, but they will find him do the work better, 
and consequently cheaper, than any other mechanic. 

Mr. Penn, be it understood, presses his invention upon no man. He cour- 
teously exhibits the effects it has produced to all who desire it, and leaves them 
to reject or adopt it at pleasure. Nor will he, I presume, trouble himself to 
notice the attacks that may be made upon it. While others are finding fault 
with his apparatus, he seems perfectly satisfied with pulling down theirs and 
substituting his own in their stead. A short time ago we had some of their 
apparatus, excellent in their kind, erected here; but now, thanks to the 
unsparing liberality of my respected employer, I have been allowed to extend 
the new system to every thing requiring it here, where it has been at work 
for some time, answering admirably. Should I have to report progress, in- 
dependent of the opinion I have so unconditionally expressed, you may 
depend that it shall have fair play and no favour. The purpose to which the 
underground connecting pipes might be applied, in connexion with the still 
neglected scheme of portable houses, &c. (see my paper on the subject, in 
vol. xiii. p. 442.), will, should it prove sufficiently interesting, form the subject 
of another paper. 

Folkstone, Sept. 24. 1840. 


Art. III. Notes on the Progress of Gardening in the United States 
during the Year 1840. By A. J. Downine, Esq., Newburgh, near 
New York. 


Notuine has occurred so remarkable in the United States in the gardening 
way, as the late Morus multicailis fever, as it is now called here, which has 
fully exploded and burnt out this past season, after a duration of about two or 
three years. The production of silk, which is at the present moment carried 
on to a very considerable extent, and which, no doubt, will in time be one of 
the most important branches of industry here, will undoubtedly be greatly 
benefited by the attention which the mulberry mania has attracted towards it. 
In the mean time, thousands have wasted their time and money in this idle 
speculation, and not a few have been ruined or much embarrassed by it. In 
the autumn of 1838, the demand for this species of mulberry was so great, 
that the trees were sold by the 100 and 1000 at prices varying from Is. to 5/. 
per tree, according to the size and number of cuttings the plants would afford. 
During the winter of 1838-39, in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the gardeners 
emptied their green-houses cf plants, or built new ones to be occupied in the 
propagation of this far-famed plant ; and, through the whole southern states, 
every one appeared to be occupied in the same manner; even the sashes were 
taken cut of the dwelling-houses to cover hot-bed frames filled with the 
young cuttings. During the spring of 1839, the fever was at its height. 
Auction sales of the plants and cuttings were made daily in New York at 
enormous prices, large quantities were imported from France and the South 
of Europe ; and not only were all the varieties of Morus alba sold for J. 
multicatlis, but even the branches of some of our native trees, as the Ztlia 
americana, were sold in bundles for cuttings of the M. multicatlis. The 
ordinary price for buds (every bud will produce a plant) was two to five 
cents ; and not only gardeners and agriculturists, but merchants, lawyers, 
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physicians, and divines, were found purchasing, and afterwards assiduously 
fostering, this newly discovered source of wealth. Although the summer of 
1839 was an extremely vnfavourable one, yet an accurate observer, who made 
the entire tour of the union from New Orleans to Boston, informed us that 
at the lowest calculation there could not be less than fifty millions of plants 
growing in the country. The natural result was, that in the autumn succeeding 
all came into the market as sellers, and none as buyers; the trees were first 
sold at a few cents each, and finally were not to be disposed of at any price 
whatever. During the present year, therefore, while immense numbers have 
served as brush for sticking peas, or have been entirely thrown away, a con- 
siderable number of individuals possessing the requisite means, as well as 
many farmers, have turned their attention to silk-growing with good success. 
In New England there are at least two towns that produce annually from 50 
to 100,000 dollars’ worth of silk ; and, at the last fair of the American Institute 
in New York, specimens of tassels, fringes, and a great variety of silk fabrics 
of the first quality, were exhibited, entirely of domestic production and manu- 
facture. Our sewing silk is admitted by the consumers of this article to be 
far stronger, and of equal fineness and lustre with the best Italian ; and, from 
the more gradual and sure manner in which the silk business is making 
progress, we have no doubt that it will ultimately be of immense importance 
to the nation. 

The Advance of Horticulture generally in the union is rapid, though, from its 
being diffused over such an immense territory, the results are neither so soon 
nor so easily appreciated as in a country covering a smaller superficial area, as 
England or France. Every year we find the number of what may be called 
handsome villas and suburban residences, with respectable, sometimes elegant, 
gardens and neat green-houses, increasing, especially in the middle and eastern 
Atlantic states. The recently increased facilities of importing rare plants by 
the medium of the steamers have given fresh stimulus to the exertions of 
amateurs and commercial gardeners in obtaining new species and improved 
varieties. Immense quantities of fruit trees, rose bushes, and ornamental 
shrubs, &e., are imported annually, and sold in New York; those from the 
French nurseries are, however, frequently of the most worthless description, 
though sold under high-sounding names. Although New York is the point 
of reception and delivery for a considerable portion of the union, it is far 
below Boston and Philadelphia in horticultural zeal or taste. This arises 
partly from the all-engrossing nature of the commercial pursuits of its in- 
habitants, and partly from the fact that its own direct suburbs are neither 
pleasant nor perfectly healthy for residence ; hence, the more wealthy in- 
habitants form their country seats on the banks of the Hudson, the Con- 
necticut, &c. The suburbs of Boston, on the contrary, are, perhaps, the most 
beautiful in the union, abounding with elegant and well cultivated residences of 
opulent citizens. The climate of Massachusetts being a little more in- 
auspicious to the maturing of the finer fruits than that of the middle states, 
forcing is carried to greater perfection about Boston than in any other portion 
of the union ; some of the finer places having from 500 ft. to 1200 ft. in length 
of green-houses and forcing-houses. Philadelphia is particularly remarkable 
for the taste for green-house exotics which has long existed there, as there 
are probably more plants grown there than in all the other towns of the 
union together. The public squares of this city are numerous and filled with 
choice and beautiful trees, and the windows and walls of the houses are more 
elegantly decorated with rare plants and climbers than is elsewhere to be seen. 
There are seven horticultural societies in the union, those of Boston and 
Philadelphia, of course, taking the lead in zeal and usefulness. Some 
idea of the interest manifested in these cities may be formed, when it is stated 
that the proceeds of the admission to the late exhibition of the latter society 
were nearly 4000 dollars. 

No country in the world is more favourable to the growth of the finer fruits 
of temperate climates than the northern half of the United States. Although 
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the winters are moderately cold, yet, when the spring fairly commences (from 
the first of March to April), all fear of the chilling frosts so fatal in England 
is over, and the trees bloom and the fruit sets and swells with rapidity sur- 
prising to a European gardener. Walls are comparatively unknown, yet the 
poorest occupant of an acre of ground may have the finest peaches, cher- 
ries, plums, apricots, melons, &c., with the easiest possible out-of-door 
culture. Several attempts have been made by French and German emigrants 
to introduce the cultivation of the foreign grape for wine on a large scale. 
These have always failed, the wine grape of Europe being almost the only 
fruit of the other continent which does not arrive at an equal perfection here. 
But we have several native varieties which promise fully to supply their place 
for the vintage, if not for the table. Vineyards of these kinds are now in 
successful operation in various sections of the union, amounting in all to 
about 3000 acres. Mr. Longworth of Cincinnati, Ohio, a most intelligent and 
zealous patron of horticulture, has produced the finest wines; some of them 
indeed so nearly resembling the finest and most expensive imported varieties 
as not to be distinguished by the best judges. The yield of these American 
grapes is truly enormous, Mr. Longworth having produced at the rate of 
3000 gallons per acre. 

Commercial Gardens are constantly increasing as the wants of the country 
increase. Fruit trees are of course most in demand where so many new 
residences are being planted ; but the taste for ornamental trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants is every year becoming greater. Mr. Gordon has given a 
tolerably good description of the principal nurseries in a former page of your 
Magazine. The largest general nurseries at present are Wilcomb and King’s 
at Flushing, and our own (A. J. Downing and Co.) at Newburgh, near New 
York. The latter covers about 24 acres ; and trees and plants have been dis- 
tributed in a single year over 23 states of the union, embracing a diameter of 
nearly 1000 miles. 

Messrs. Winship’s nursery at Brighton, near Boston, and those of Mr. 
Kenrick, are celebrated for their ornamental trees, as well as those of 
Landreth of Philadelphia. Colonel Carr’s establishment, near the latter city, 
is especially remarkable for its fine native trees and tree seeds.* Besides 
these, there are nurseries at Albany, Burlington, New Jersey, Auburn, Ro- 
chester, and Buffalo, in the State of New York; several pretty large 
establishments at Baltimore, Washington, Charleston, &c.; besides 20 more 
new ones in progress at Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and other places in 
the western states. The largest growers of green-house plants are Mr. 
Buist of Philadelphia, and Mr. Hogg of New York; the former, one of the 
most intelligent cultivators in the country, has about 13,000 square feet of 
glass. Mr. Thorburn of New York is the great dealer in seeds, and grows 
the dahlia to its highest perfection at his residence at Astoria near the latter 
city. 

We are greatly in want of an experimental garden, like that of your Hor- 
ticultural Society of London, to test the endless variety of fruits which are 
offered to the public by the various nurseries at home and abroad, and show 
their comparative excellence in this climate. None of our horticultural 
societies have yet been able to establish experimental gardens; and, deed, 
there is no public experimental or botanic garden in America, belonging to 
any institution or corporate body, worthy of the name. Mr. Manning of 
Salem, Massachusetts, one of our best pomologists, has devoted himself to this 
branch of horticulture ; and we have ourselves, fruited and tested during the 
past year, at this establishment above, 250 varieties of fruit, including nearly 
all the finest new varieties of Knight, Van Mons, &c. 


* The nurseries of the Messrs. Prince, at Flushing, are in a rapid state of 
decay, and the green-house plants and other effects of the proprietor haye 
lately been sold by auction. 
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A public garden for promenade has been commenced within a year in 
Boston, by a company of individuals, and a collection of plants purchased, 
green-house built, &c., which we hope may set an example worthy of frequent 
imitation in the other cities. 

In relation to Floriculture, it is dificult to give an idea of the exact state of 
our gardens; for, while you will find 1000 gardens in which the rarest 
China and hardy roses, or the latest and most recherché dahlias, are blooming 
in the greatest beauty and perfection, in the neighbourhood of fine camellias, 
peonias, hyacinths, tulips, &c., there is scarcely such a thing as a respectable 
collection of carnations, auriculas, pansies, or anemones in the whole country, 
This has arisen, however, in a great measure, from the fact that these latter 
florist’s flowers have almost invariably perished in the long voyages of the 
packet ships, from being badly packed, &c.: and we hope soon to see them 
becoming every where common, since the rapid passages made by the steamers 
have enabled us to import them in excellent condition. 

In the Literature of Gardening, but little has been produced here, as the 
current works of the English press, of a higher character, find their way 
across the Atlantic almost as soon as published. Buist’s American Flower- 
Garden Directory, and Bridgeman’s Gardener’s Assistant, Kenrick’s Orchardist, 
and Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard (American edition), are the most popular 
works that have yet been published in this country. Hovey’s Magazine of 
Horticulture is published monthly at Boston. Our agricultural periodicals, 
increasing daily in number and circulation, are working great good for the 
farming interest, and indirectly for that of gardening, by teaching some of the 
principles of the arts of culture, as well as practical results in all parts of the 
Union. The American Institute, which holds an annual fair or exhibition of 
the products of native industry in New York, second, in point of size or 
interest, to none in the world, has for two years past had a department, 
especially devoted to agriculture, where the choicest stock and pure blood’ 
cattle are shown and sold, and where ploughing matches to test the best im- 
plements are held. The present season they have also proposed a horticultural 
_ department, which, if carried out on an equally liberal scale, may be of great 

. service in fostering a taste for horticulture. 
Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh, near New York, 
Sept. 30. 1840, 


Art. 1V. Report on the State of Agriculture and Horticulture in 
Egypt. Extracted from Dr. Bowring’s Report on Egypt, presented 
to Parliament, and printed in 1840. 


Tur Report from which the following extracts are taken is 
one of the most interesting which can well be conceived. Egypt, 
which is generally considered to be a semi-barbarous country, 
in which it is dangerous to travel, and next to impossible for a 
European to live in comfort, is here shown to be making gigantic 
strides in civilisation, and all this through the efforts of one in- 
dividual, the present pacha, or viceroy, Mahomet Ali. The 
few extracts for which we can afford room chiefly relate to 
agriculture and gardening; but as the Report itself, occupying 
236 folio pages of small type, is, like other government Leports, 
sold for little more than the price of the paper (3s. 6d.), we 
recommend it to every reader whose heart is capable of ex- 
panding with delight at the prospects of human nature, in a part 
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of the world hitherto generally considered stagnant in respect 
to all that is good, and in the full plenitude of suffering from 
much that is evil. It is impossible to read this Report without 
being struck with admiration and astonishment at the comprehen- 
sive mind, impartiality, and delightfully liberal views of Dr. 
Bowring. The government which has employed such a man 
deserves immortal honour. A man, indeed, with so many quali- 
fications for such a mission is rarely to be found; and we trust 
that he will be long blessed with health and strength to be simi- 
larly employed, and that a government may always be at the 
head of affairs in this country which has sense, liberality, and 
independence enough to engage him in labours which may be 
truly said to have for their object, not only the welfare of Great 
Britain, but the progress of civilisation throughout the world. 


“ Agriculture. — The causes of the general stagnation of agricultural and 
manufacturing improvement in the East will be found to be deeply seated and 
widely spread ; for, though some evidences of progress may be here and there 
discovered, they must be considered as presenting a striking contrast to the 
almost universal result. 

* There is in the Mahomedan religion itself a great want of encouragement 
to art, science, or industry. It does not give honour to labour. The book 
and the sword are the only two objects which it presents as worthy the 
ambition or the reverence of its votaries. The Imams, who sometimes preach 
with the Koran in one hand and a wooden scimitar in the other, are living 

‘emblems of the present state of the Mussulman world, — for the sword is 
powerless, and the book speaks in vain. Agriculture has no praise in the 
Koran, nor has manufacture nor commerce: it 1s the book of the desert, 
addressed to the inhabitants of the wilderness. The Nile is, indeed, an object 
of religious veneration among the Egyptians, as wells and water-springs are 
to the Arabs; but the attachment of the fellahs to their fields and to their 
plantations, which distinguishes them from the great body of the Mahomedans, 
has in it much of Paganism, which, indeed, held the plough in honour. The 
Koran was addressed to warriors — to the fighting men of the waste. The 
Mahometan cultivator seems to accept and resign himself to a recognised 
condition of humiliation and inferiority — for him there is little comfort in the 
holy book. Ifan Egyptian artisan be asked to undertake any labour ana- 
logous to the cultivation of the soil; as, for example, to assist in the care of a 
garden, in the enclosure of a field, or any similar work, he will indignantly 
answer, “ AmJa fellah?” Hence the pursuits of agriculture imply degrada- 
tion, and the peasantry represent not the pride, but the poverty — not men 
aspiring to wealth and influence, but those contented with a meek and un- 
resisting servility.” 

After speaking of the measurement of land and the rights of 
property, the principal agricultural produce of the country is 
stated to be trefoil, grain, beans, barley, peas, and other seeds, 
which are threshed at “a kele per day,” and the threshed corn 
watched by a man at a kele per night, “ independently of what 
he steals. The distribution of lands, the soil, ‘‘the powers of 


which are incalculable,” the encroachments of the desert, the 


hot winds, and the locusts, are next reported on. 


“ Encroachments of the Desert. — But a perpetual struggle is carried on 
between the desert and cultivation. In many parts of the Delta the desert has 
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invaded and mastered the soil. In the neighbourhood of Abouzabel, in the 
‘district of Essiout, and some other parts of Egypt, the desert has been van- 
quished by cultivation. In fact, were there hands to plough, and water to 
irrigate, it is not easy to calculate what an immense tract of territory might be 
rescued from waste. Still, to counterbalance, as it were, the productive 
powers of the soil, other difficulties peculiar to eastern regions present them- 
selves in Egypt. 

“ The Khamsine, or hot Winds. — The hot winds of the desert often destroy 
the hopes of the husbandman ; their intensity and duration become objects 
to him of the greatest anxiety, for there are seasons in which the khamsine 
(which takes its name from its ordinary duration of fifty days) dries up whole 
districts, even after irrigation. Added to this, the prospect of large and pro- 
ductive harvests is sometimes suddenly cut off by the visitations of Locusts, 
which appear in clouds of myriads, destroying everything before them. I 
have seen dense masses of this all-destroying plague, followed by multitudes 
of hawks and other birds, filling the atmosphere for a vast space, and then 
descending on the fields of corn, which they completely devastate, and then 
wing their way to another spot, to be devastated in its turn.” 


The Inundations of the Nile form a subject which surely cannot 
be uninteresting to any gardener who has read his Bible. 


“ All countries,” Dr. Bowring observes, “ are subjected more or less to the 
action of the seasons on their agricultural productions, which are increased or 
diminished according to the circumstances more or less favourable to seed- 
time, growth, and harvest. But in Egypt one necessity absorbs all others ; 
the sunshine to ripen, the fair weather for gathering the fruits of the earth, 
may always be reckoned on, but, unless the inundations of the Nile irrigate 
the lands, in vain through immense districts is the seed sown, in vain the 
husbandman goes forth to harvest. The inundations are very various in their 
character and consequences: when favourable to the upper regions, they are 
excessive in the lower; and when they suit the lower districts, they some- 


times leave the higher country almost dry.” 
We omit great part of the subject to notice the curious and 
melancholy fact contained in the following sentence : — 


“ Tt may be doubted if the farmed land is less than it was a generation ago ; 
in some districts it is undoubtedly greater; but the hands which cultivate are 
diminished in number, and their efficiency has been considerably interfered 
with by the habit of mutilation to which they have recourse as a means of 
escaping the military life, to which the Egyptian Arabs have a singular re- 
pugnance, not only from the dangers they are exposed to, but from that 
passionate love of the valley of Egypt which is the universal characteristic 
of the race.” 

Cultivation by Surface Irrigation is practised in all warm 
countries, even in the South of France; and perhaps the time 
will arrive when the importance of watering, as an element of 
high artificial culture, will be better understood in England than 
it is at present. How we can think it reasonable to supply 
every other element in our fields and gardens, and yet withhold 
that which is the life and soul of growth in plants, is not easily 
to be accounted for; but this is not the time to enter on the 
subject. Dr. Bowring informs us that there are in Lower 


Egypt 50,000 water-wheels for ay by irrigation, each 
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worked by three oxen and two men. They work, on an average, 
180 days in the year. There is, besides, another kind “of 


machine for raising water, called a “ shadoof,” of which there 


are a great many worked by men without oxen. Dr. Bowring 
calculates that these water-wheels may be in a great measure 
dispensed with by throwing a dam across the Nile at a short 
distance from the fork of the Delta ;— a magnificent idea, the 
sublimity of which can only be fully felt by those who have seen 


a wide river passing through a perfectly flat country, such as 


Holland. Ina subsequent. part of the Report, it is stated that 
the use of steam-engines for throwing up water may probably 
render such a dam unnecessary. 

Canals and Wells have been at all times in use for agricul- 
tural purposes in the region above the valley of the Nile, and 
many of these have been constructed, excavated, or repaired, by 
the government of Mahomet Ali. 

The government, it seems, is obliged to force the inhabit- 
ants to cultivate the ground according to approved rules. 


“ The excuse alleged for forcing a particular cultivation in Egypt is, that 
the lazy habits of the fellahs would induce them to abandon cultivation 
altogether, or, at all events, only to produce the articles necessary for their 
own consumption, and such as required the smallest application of labour, 
were not the despotic stimulant applied. On one occasion, when I suggested 
to Mahomet Ali that a greater latitude left to the cultivator would lead to an 
increased production, he replied, ‘No! my peasantry are suffering from the 
disease of ignorance to their true interest, and I must act the part of the 
doctor. I must be severe when anything goes wrong.’ 

“The indolence of the fellahs may be, to a certain extent, a justification of 
that direction which the government gives to cultivation, by requiring the 
production of certain articles in particular localities, not allowing to the 
peasant or proprietor to decide as to what produce would be most profitable 
to him. 

“ The authorities aver that, where a greater liberty of action has been given 
to the cultivator, his produce has been less, and that the ordinary motive of 
the love of gain is not so strong as the unwillingness to labour. As far, how- 
ever, as I was enabled to judge, the desire to accumulate and to retain wealth 
is as active and as influential among the fellah race as in any other class of 
human beings; and, were the rights of property better defined and respected, 
and a system of regularity introduced into the fiscal machinery of Egypt, the 
peasantry might be very safely trusted to take care of their own interests.” 


This state of things in Egypt is not very different from what was 
the case in the very best cultivated districts in Scotland about 
the beginning of the last century; in proof of which see Cleg- 
horn’s History of Agriculture in Black’s edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, now in course of publication. 

Passing over several pages, which it would be interesting to 
quote if this Magazine were as much devoted to agriculture as 
it is to gardening; and leaving the culture of dourah grass 
(Holcus Sorghum L.), rice, tobacco which is grown to a con- 
siderable extent in Middle Egypt, cotton the culture of which 
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is given in detail, wheat, pulse, the mulberry for silk, the sugar- 
cane for sugar, and the poppy and the olive for oil; we come to 
the culture of the rose for rose-water, a subject which, we trust, 
will interest at least one portion of our readers. 


“ Fayoum is the Land of Rose Trees. — In May the soil is twice turned up, 
divided into squares, and slips are then planted in holes at a distance of 23 ft. 
The slips are covered with earth, which is kept constantly humid, till the trees 
appear above ground, when the irrigation is lessened and the trees reach their 
natural height of about 24 ft. At the end of December the shoots are cut at 
the surface of the ground, irrigation being recommenced for thirty to forty 
days, being the time necessary for the budding and blowing of the flower. The 
roses are gathered every morning before sunrise, while covered with dew; 
they are placed in an alembic ere they dry or heat, and the distillation lasts six 
hours. The water is white when drawn from the alembic; that offered for 
sale is generally yellowed by a mixture of water from roses which have been 
infused. A feddan gives from 6 to 7 quintals of roses. In 1832, 800 
quintals were collected. By a reduction of 50 per cent from distillation, 
these 800 quintals give 400, which produced 40,000 rottoli of rose-water, A 
feddan planted with rose trees costs 60 piastres for culture and taxes, and 
gives 3 quintals, which give 300 rottoli, which, at 3 piastres, produce 900 
piastres net. But no person is allowed to distil roses for his own account, 
and those who cultivate them are obliged to sell them to the government. 

“The manufacture of rose-water, for which the Fayoum was so dis- 
tinguished, is reduced to very small results. There are a few acres of rose 
garden in the neighbourhood of the capital (Medineh el Fayoum), but their 
produce is trifling. The monopoly of rose leaves, for which so smal! a sum is 
allowed to the cultivators, has rendered the cultivation by no means worth 
the attention of the peasantry or landholders, It is seldom that any cultivator 
has more than a single feddan dedicated to the production of rose trees. The 
price paid for rose leaves is 25 piastres = 5s. per cantar. Of fine rose-water 
a small quantity is made for the use of the government ; but that produced 
for sale is of little value and of indifferent character. There are three qua- 
lities of rose-water produced; they sell for 3 piastres (743d.), 5 piastres 
(1s. 4d.), and 7 piastres (1s. 53d.) per bottle. 

“ Otto of rosesis not manufactured in the Fayoum, though the free cultiva- 
tion of rose trees would, I am assured, enable its inhabitants to campete with 
any part of the East in its production. The consequence of the monopoly is 
the gradual diminution of rose trees throughout the district, every person 
being interested in producing as few as possible. 

“ Dates. — One of the most productive and most extensively cultivated 

objects of the vegetable kingdom is the date tree. It is spread over all Egypt, 
is a source of considerable revenue to the government (1 piastre per tree being 
generally levied), and administers, both by its fruit, trunk, branches, leaves, 
and fibres, to the comforts of the natives, far more than any other product of 
the soil. Asa source of landed revenue it is highly lucrative. One pro- 
prietor told me that he had planted 5000 date trees, which, after eight years, 
had produced yearly fruit of the average value of from 40 to 80 piastres 
(8s. to 16s. sterling) per tree. Revenue is collected on about two millions of 
date trees. 
_ © Madder. —Madder is produced in Middle Egypt to some extent for the 
consumption of the country, principally for dyeing the tarbouche, or skull- 
eaps, which are universally worn. Madder cultivation was introduced in 
1825. In 1833 there were 300 feddans in Upper Egypt, and 500 in the Delta 
and the Kelyouh, devoted to madder roots. 

“* Wines. — Egypt was never celebrated for its wines. Werodotus says it 
produced no wines in his time. A few attempts have been made, principally 
by Ibrahim Pacha, to introduce the cultivation of the vine; and some 
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tolerably good wine has been made. The white wine resembles Marsala, 
though it is not equal to it in quality ; the red is somewhat similar to the 
common wine of Spain. 

“ Trees. — 1. The indigenous trees of Egypt are few. The Acacia (lebbek) 
has a fine foliage in the time of the inundation. The heart of the trunk, 
which is black, is employed in wheel-making and sakias : the white part of the 
trunk easily decays. 

“2. The sycomore (gimmis) [Ficus Sycédmorus Lin.] is knotty and not 
easily split; it is used much in the construction of sakias. Its fruits grow 
from the trunk, but do not ripen unless cut. 

“3. The Acacia nilotica (saat) is used for hedges and enclosures ; it is also 
employed for boat-building on the Nile, for sakias, and for charcoal. In 
Upper Egypt gum is extracted from this tree. Boats are constructed in 
Senaar of the saat, which comes down the Nile for sale. Its fruit, called 
karat, is used for tanning, and it completely impregnates the leather in forty 
days ; so tanned, the leather resists heat admirably, but not humidity. 

“4. The etl is a tree of light wood, which flourishes withso smalla quantity 
of water as to grow on the skirts of the desert. Its appearance resembles the 
cypress. 

“5, The nebk is a tree bearing fruit resembling olives, whose wood is 
employed for various purposes. 

“© 6. The doum (Hypheene coriacea) is a dichotomous palm; the wood is 
used for the making of sakias. It is of a fibrous texture, not easily split. 

“7, The date palm (Phenix dactylifera Lin.) is the most common and 
most useful of Egyptian trees. It is easily propagated by the off-shoots from 
the roots: of its leaves, brooms and brushes are made; of the /if, by which 
the branches are bound together, all sorts of cordage; the trunk is employed 
for house building and many other purposes; and the fruit, of universal con- 
sumption. 

“ Olive trees are now introduced in large quantities, and produce fruit in 
three years. 

“ Orange trees are very numerous in the province of Galiub, and lemon 
trees are common. There are many plum trees, and some apple and peach 
trees ; large quantities of figs and cacti. 

“ There are few medicinal trees; among which, the khiar shember’s fruit is 
used for purging. 

“The fibres which bind together the branches of the date trees are an 
article of great consumption in that country, being used for purposes of 
cordage: in the Fayoum, these fibres (/if) are of a peculiarly fine quality. 

“* Onions. — There is a very large production of onions in Egypt, far larger 
than that of potatoes, which, indeed, do not succeed well in the rich alluvial 
soil. The ordinary price of onions is from 4 to 6 piastres per cantar, or 
about Is. the cwt.; but the price was trebled in 1837, from the general 
deficiency of food. So large is the consumption, from the employment of 
the onion in such a variety of dishes, and for such a variety of purposes, 
that a person of the opulent ranks assured me he consumed in his family, 
whose annual expenditure was about 300/. sterling per annum, nearly two 
tons of onions.” 


The expense of living for an agricultural labourer in Egypt 
is about half the price of labour; and it is a curious fact, that 
the proportion between the expense of living and wages for the 
lowest description of labour was the same in England about the 
time of Elizabeth, and, in fact, has been nearly the same in all 
countries where the labourer had few or no enjoyments of an 
intellectual nature; in short, previously to the time when la- 
bourers could read. In the present century, in England, the 
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proportion begins to differ, but still the expenses of workmen of 
every description are constantly treading on the heels of their 
incomes, and, from the innate desire to enjoy our condition, will 
probably always do so. A fellah, or agricultural labourer, in 
Egypt, receives about 1d. per day, and if he is prudent he can 
live on 3d. per day. We now come to the important subject of 


“ Horticuiture. — Much has been done in Egypt for horticultural improve- 
ment ; many of the gardens are beautiful in appearance, and rich in their 
possessions; the most striking are in the care of Europeans ; that of Ibrahim 
Pacha, in the island of Rhoda, is one of the most attractive. It is under the 
superintendence of Mr. Trail, A.L.S., C.M.Z.S., &c., and is kept in order by 
about 120 workpeople, whose average earnings are a piastre (24d.) per day ; 
the extent of this garden is about 40 acres. In this garden many very 
interesting and important experiments have been made, which are likely to 
have a happy influence on the future productions of the country. I found the 
teak tree in a most flourishing state. In a period of seven years it had reached 
the height of 25 ft., and was most luxuriant in appearance. Mr. Traill had 
been producing the teak from seeds, and there were about 300 teak trees in 
the garden. As forest trees are almost unknown in Egypt, the timber con- 
sumed for ship-building, for domestic and general purposes, being principally 
imported from Syria, the introduction of the teak is of the highest interest 
and importance to the country. The bamboo, the yam, the caoutchouc, the 
ginger, and the arrow-root had also completely succeeded, and, in the opinion 
of Mr. Traill, may be cultivated without difficulty to any extent. The custard 
apple also has been introduced and prospers. 

“The experiments that have been made in the cultivation of the coffee and 
tea plants have not been fortunate, and it is to be feared that the soil of Egypt 
is not friendly to their production. But that the introduction of many 
important agricultural articles, which have hitherto not been attended to, 
would add greatly to the resources of Egypt, there can be no doubt. The 
inertness of the fellahs, the unwillingness to try any new produce, however 
much the cultivation may promise, have been the cause of the scanty number 
of articles which the Egyptian soil, so rich and exciting, has hitherto nur- 
tured. Nothing but the stubborn purpose of the Pacha would have led to 
the growth of such vast supplies of cotton, to the cultivation of opium and 
indigo, and other objects of European consumption. The peasant is always 
desirous of producing what he and his neighbours consume, in preference to 
articles for export ; and it is to be feared, the coercion which is exercised 
towards the fellah, in order to compel the growth of the principal articles of 
demand for foreign markets, finds some justification in the unwillingness of 
the cultivators to attend to them without the arbitrary interference of the 
authorities. 

“ The successful attempts which have been made in the gardens of Egypt, 
may ultimately produce in its fields results of a more extensive character. 
Horticulture is in that country scarcely distinguishable from agriculture, and 
will, probably, by the attractions of greater profits, encourage adventure. 
Ibrahim Pacha has, indeed, been very willing gratuitously to distribute seeds 
and plants and trees from his own garden ; but the cases are rare in which 
any attention has been paid to them by the receivers. 

“ To the Pacha the horticulture of Egypt owes much ; not only are his 
own extensive gardens watched over by intelligent and skilful botanists, but he 
has sent travelling gardeners to the East Indies and other parts, in order to 
collect specimens of such vegetable productions as are likely to suit the 
Egyptian soil. Nor is there any unwillingness on his part to incur any 
expenses for the furtherance of botanical science, and for making it instrumental 
to the general agricultural interests of the country. [Dr. Bowring informs us, 
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and, indeed, the fact had been previously stated to us by Mr. Traill, when in 
England in 1838, that the Pacha had sent Mr. M‘Culloch, one of his head 
gardeners, to British India, and that he had brought to Egypt forty cases of 
plants, seeds, and roots.] 

“ T have been favoured by Mr. Traill with the following interesting statement 
as to the success of his horticultural experiments : — 


“ * Rhoda, 9th February, 1838. 
“< Dear Sir, 

“¢ While sending you the enclosed list of some of the more valuable 
plants introduced into the gardens of His Highness Ibrahim Pacha, since their 
formation in 1830, allow me to state that we possess, besides, many highly 
interesting species, as the mango, cocoa nut, black pepper, cinnamon, tea, &c. ; 
but, being a very recent acquisition and now under experiment, I have thought 
it better not to add them, until enabled by time to form an opinion as to the 
probability of their naturalisation. 

«‘* The list sent you contains only such subjects as have either been decidedly 
acclimated in Egypt, or from which satisfactory results have been obtained. 
« ¢ T remain, dear Sir, 
“¢ Yours most faithfully, 
“<« Dr, Bowring. **« (Signed) James TRAILL, 
«List of some of the most useful Plants introduced into Egypt within 
the last eight Years. 


| 

Date of; 
Intro- 

duction. 


English Name. Botanical Name. Observations, &c. 


Starapple - - 


Guava - - | Psidium pomiferum - 


Coffee = - | Coffea arabica - 


Tectona grandis - = 


Papaw tree - - 
Arnotta - - 


Carica Papaua - - 
Bixa Orellana = 


Allspice Ao 
Sago Palm - - 
Custard apple - 
India rubber tree 


Cycas revoluta - 
Annona Cherimoya 


Myrtus Pimenta - i 
Ficus elastica - i 


Chrysophyllum Cainito 


1830 


Acclimated — but has not yet produced 
fruit. 

Introduced by Mr. Briggs many years ago, 
but, having been neglected, no result was 
obtained till taken up by me in 1831 — 
is now perfectly naturalised — producing 
fruit abundantly. 

Seed sown in 1830— several plants of which 
produced fruit last year, but, from the 
extraordinary care required in preserv- 
ing the plants, ultimate naturalisation 
very doubtful. 

Of six plants raised from Indian seeds, one 
has now attained the height of 29 ft. 
4in., being an average growth of up- 
wards of 4ft. annually ; girth at one 
foot from the surface of the ground 
Qft. 42 in. 

Another plant of smaller dimensions pro- 
duced seed last year. 

Acclimated — fruited. 

Acclimated — grows freely — but hitherto 
no produce obtained. 


Live, but do not prosper. 


Acclimated — not fruited. 
Ditto— vegetates freely. 


Turmeric - -{| Curcumalonga - — Ditto, ditto. 

Arrow root - - | Maranta arundinacea _— Ditto, ditto. 

Ginger - - | Zingiber officinalis _ Ditto, ditto. 

Cedar wood - | Cedrelaodorata - - — Acclimated — tree 14 ft. high — grows 
vigorously. 

Fustic - -| Morus tinctoria = - — Acclimaied. 

Benzoin - -| Terminalia angustifera — Acclimated — tree 15 ft. high. 

Cajeput - -| Melaleuca Cajeputi. - — Acclimated— tree 14 ft. high. 

Yam - - | Dioscoreaaculeata -| 1837 From five tubers planted last year, an 


Bamboo cane - | Bambusa arundinacea 


average produce of fifteen-fold was 
obtained — successful cultivation indu- 
bitable. 

A small plant, having been placed close 
by a canal of irrigation last year, threw 
up three vigorous shoots upwards of 10 ft. 
long, which, having stood the winter | 
uninjured, puts the naturalisation of 
this valuable plant beyond question.’ 
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“ There is everywhere resistance, a resistance not peculiar to Egypt, to 
the introduction of improved agrarian instruments, and, of course, improved 
husbandry makes little progress ; the same old plough, the same rude tools 
which were employed a hundred generations ago, are still m use ; and I did 
not find that even the Egyptians and Turks who had travelled in Europe had 

“brought back with them any disposition to attempt a superior method of 
cultivation. In the model farms established by the Government the best 
instruments are used; but the influence of these establishments has hitherto 
‘been small.” 


From the remainder of the Report we shall merely glean a 
few facts or observations. 

The creation and destruction of earthenware vessels goes on 
to a vast extent; and the wheel by which the clay is turned 
‘seems to have undergone no change from the patriarchal times. 
The stones of some of the finest temples in Egypt have long 
been employed in the manufacture of lime; a barbarous prac- 
tice, which we are not to be so much surprised at when we con- 
sider what frequently takes place in this country with the finest 
Gothic ruins, which are frequently made quarries for modern 
buildings, or even fence walls. ‘The Pacha has put a stop to 
this practice in Egypt. Salt is obtained by the peasants by 
soaking the bodies of mummies in water, and afterwards evapo- 
rating it. Even the sand and stones on which mummies have 
lain are found impregnated with salt, and they are also steeped 
in water. Here are wants to be supplied which might form the 
germs of three sure and lucrative manufactures: improved pot- 
tery ; lime-burning from native limestone, which is abundant; 
and salt-making from sea water. In the government administra- 
tion there is a minister for public instruction, who is also director 
of the public works, &c. One of the duties of this minister is, 
to see that schools and instructors are provided for all the youth 
of both sexes in every part of the country, and we cannot help 
wishing that he would introduce the teaching of English into 
all these schools, as one step towards the universality of that 
language. This minister’s duty is also to inspect all plans for 
buildings, public or private, and to protect the monuments which 
already exist. Dr. Bowring, at the request of the viceroy, drew 
up a plan for a commission to be charged with the preservation 
of public monuments, researches for new discoveries, and the 
establishment of a museum in which all the more valuable 
smaller objects should be collected. This excellent idea we 
trust will be carried into execution. In all primitive countries 
there is little change in the fashions of dress, but, since the 
Pacha began his improvements, the beauty, variety, and eco- 
nomy of European cottons and silks, are gradually working a 
revolution in the dress of both sexes, which will end in firmly 
binding the East to the West by the links of commerce. There 
are regular steamers from various parts of Europe to Alexandria, 
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but the ordinary passage is from Marseilles, which occupies 
fourteen or fifteen days, including stoppages, and costs for each 
passenger 24/, Letters between London and Alexandria arrive in 
from seventeen to nineteen days, and cost about 2s. each. We 
mention these prices, because we have no doubt some young gar- 
dener will be disposed to offer his services to Mr. Traill, whom 
from our personal knowledge, we can state to be a most excel- 
lent man much attached to Egypt. The accounts of the slave 
trade and slave hunts are horrible. The natives are burned out 
of their hiding places, like wasps or foxes; or caught by snares 
or traps, like game or vermin. For the sake of impressing on 
the reader’s mind the incalculable blessings of civilisation, we 
make the following quotation, though we admit that it is some- 
what foreign from the subject of gardening. 

“ As the pay of the troops was often in arrear, they generally showed no 

little activity in capturing the negroes, on whose sale they were to depend for 
the settlement of their claims; and there is sufficient evidence that horrible 
atrocities are frequently committed in the capture of slaves. In some cases, 
where the blacks had retreated to caves and caverns, fires of straw and brush- 
wood have been kindled at the entrance in order to force them out by fear of 
suffocation. Resistance leads to frays in which much blood is shed ; but, 
generally, the poor slaves are seized by men in ambuscade, from their mothers 
when in the fields, from small parties of blacks who are surprised or waylaid 
by the soldiery, or by individual acts of kidnapping. Wars are entered upon 
for the purpose of making prisoners to be sold as slaves ; the quarrels of petty 
communities are engaged in for the sake of handing over the weaker party to 
the jellab or slave dealer. Sometimes the strong sell the weak, even of the 
same tribe; in a word, there is no crime whichis not committed on the spots 
where the slave trade has its birth.” (Report, §c., p. 83.) 
__ So brutal is the usage of the negroes after they are captured, 
that it is estimated that 30 per cent perish in the first ten days 
after seizure. ‘The facts related by Dr. Bowring on this head 
are fearful. In estimating the positive suffering, however, we 
must make allowance for the different state of feeling among a 
people so degraded ; even the memory of these people is so little 
cultivated, that it only reaches back a few years, and their future 
prospects of life are so limited, that they have scarcely any 
thoughts which reach beyond a few days or weeks. Nevertheless 
they are “ almost invariably fierce religious fanatics.” The Pacha 
seems favourable to the abolition of the slave trade, but he does 
not appear to have taken any active measures against it. 


“* Hatching of Eggs. — From fifteen to twenty millions of chickens are 

annually hatched in Egypt by artificial heat. One chicken is given for two 
eggs.” 
a Misdirection of Labour.— The misdirection and waste of labour in the 
Levant are very great; thought is seldom associated with the ordinary 
occupations of life. If rubbish is to be removed, for example, a large portion 
will be spilt from the baskets or carriages into which it is thrown ; if timber- 
work is to be repaired, little attention is paid to the fitting of the various 
parts; seldom is a room made air-tight, either from the door or windows ; 
seldom is a staircase found in which the steps are of equal heights, ” 
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“ Associated Labour. — Sometimes labour is divided among small bodies of 
labourers ; and I observed in Upper Egypt an ingenious device for the equal 
distribution of their toil. Where a certain number of fellahs had to divide 
the work in the fields with an equal number engaged in raising water by the 
shadoof, they had made a primitive sort of sundial by sticking a piece of 
wood into the earth, and marking the hours at appropriate distances by bits 
of chalk. When the shadow reached the given spot, the field labourers took 
the part of the irrigators, and so interchanged their employment. I inquired 
how they settled this when there was no sunshine, and they said they made 
a small hole in an earthen vessel, which they filled with water, and when it 
was run out they shifted their work, filling the vessel again to measure the 
labour of the new comers.” 


Commission of Ornament in Alexandria. — A correspondent 
in our, volume for 1835 (p. 280.) has suggested the idea of a 
society for promoting the improvement of the public taste in 
architectural and rural scenery ; and we have shown in the same 
volume (p. 283.) that such a society exists at Munich, where 
more attention is paid to public convenience and ornament than 
in any other country in Europe, not even excepting France. We 
were not, however, prepared to meet with an establishment of 
this kind in Egypt. 


* Commission of Ornament in Alexandria, — Among the establishments which 
show the gradual progress of improvement in Egypt, I cannot avoid mention- 
ing the Commission of Ornament in Alexandria, instituted for promoting the 
cleanliness, healthfulness, and beauty of that important place. I had an 
opportunity of examining the proceedings of the board since its establish- 
ment. It has done much for the well-being of Alexandria, by providing for 
a freer circulation in the streets, for the ventilation of houses, and generally 
by the supervision of all buildings erected or proposed. No new building 
can be constructed without the approval of the board, which is authorised to 
order the removal of all nuisances affecting the public health. The British 
consul-general is the permanent president of the commission. It consists of 
some of the Egyptian authorities, with a greater number of Europeans. There 
is a civil engineer who is especially attached to it, and the board has been 
instrumental in introducing many improvements and getting rid of many 
nuisances, thus adding much to the salubrity of the place. It has received on 
all occasions the cordial support of the government. The viceroy himself, 
and all the officers of the government, submit to its ordinances.” 

“ Among the useful suggestions which I understand have emanated from 
this commission, one has been the removal of all the cemeteries to without 
the walls of Alexandria, The Mussulmans have now their burial ground; 
and each Christian sect, Copts and Greeks, Armenians and Catholics, and 
Protestants, as well as Jews, have each a separaté resting-place for their dead, 
at some distance from the town.” 


Perhaps the most interesting part of the whole Report is that 
which relates to education. It occupies above twenty pages, 
and is full of the most gratifying details. ‘There are primary 
schools to be spread in all the provinces, according to the popu- 
lation; the system- of instruction is to be the same in all, and 
all children are to be compelled to undergo it. But for this, 
and various other interesting subjects of general improvement, 
we must refer to the Report itself. 
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Art. V. Notes on Provincial Nurseries. By J. P. W. 


No. 1. Tur Mitrorp Nursery, NEAR GODALMING, 


Peruars you will allow me to lay before you and your numerous readers 
a few remarks I lately made in visiting some of the provincial nurseries; and 
as that at Milford, near Godalming, belonging to Mr. William Young, was the 
first which I visited, I shall accordingly begin with it. 

The Milford Nursery occupies a beautiful situation about half way between 
London and Portsmouth, with the Portsmouth Road running along its 
southern boundary. The nursery abounds in every description of tree gene- 
rally used in extensive planting, with an immense number of evergreens, such 
as laurels, yews, cedars, hollies, box, &c. In passing along the road, the 
general effect of the nursery is very striking, from the appearance of the ex- 
tensive pits and green-houses which meet the eye, backed by numerous thriving 
young trees, assuming at a distance the character of an evergreen plantation. 
On entering the grounds I was not a little pleased with a fine specimen 
of Juniperus thurifera Lin., forming a beautiful spreading evergreen tree 
feathered to the ground, and hence an appropriate ornament for the lawn, 
or to stand out singly from a group where a low-growing tree is required, 
A little further on I observed several fine specimens of J. pheenicea Lin., 
Cupréssus sempervirens stricta Arb. Brit., and Taxus baccata fastigiata 
Arb. Brit. In a turf pit not far from these large specimens, I saw a fine 
specimen plant of Cupréssus torulosa Lamb. ; and, In pots, above 50 strong 
young plants of this species for sale. Also in pots, several fine specimens of 
that beautiful and, since the winter of 1837-8, scarce tree, C. lusitanica Tourn. 
In my opinion this evergreen ought to be in every collection of Coniferz in 
the country; as also Juniperus excélsa W., which forms one of the finest 
trees of all the section Cupréssine, attaining a height of 60 ft. with a slightly 
pendent habit. Ihave no doubt that, from i its great elegance, this tree will in a 
few years become plentiful in our nurseries, as, from its “extensive geographical 
distribution, seeds might be either procured from the New or Old World ; 
from the latter, no doubt, through the Calcutta Garden. At present Mr. 
Young’s stock “of it appears limited, as I only observed a few small plants 
in pots. In Abiétinze Mr. Young seems very rich. I saw fine specimens of 
Pinus Bankstdna Lamb., P. Sabinidna Doug., P. Coutlteri D. Don, P. lon- 
gifolia Roxb., P. canariénsis Smith, P. excélsa Wall., P. Lambertiana Doug., 
P. monticola Doug.; with many of the common sorts in large quantities, 
such as P, pumilio Henke, P. Laricio Poir,, P. austriaca Hoss, P. Pallas- 
zana Lamb., &c. &c. Among the rarer Abies I observed A. Smithidna Wall., 
A. Douglasw Lindl., A. Menziésti Doug., A. cephaldénica Arb. Brit. [now Picea 
cephaldnica]; and in Picea nearly all the species. There is also a fair pro- 

ortion of all the genera belonging to Conffere. 

As this is the season of the year when all deciduous vegetation begins to 
fall “ into the sere and yellow leaf,’ I was not a little pleased in observing 
the various tints of autumn, especially in the genus Quércus (which is here 
rather numerous, counting above thirty species, exclusive of varieties). Q. 
tinctoria Willd. was in all its beauty, as was also Q. rubra L., with most of 
the same section. There are some fine full-grown specimens of American 
Quércus and acers in the arboretum of P. B. Webb, Esq., Milford House, 
which adjoins the nursery, and which are now clothed in yellow, orange, pur- 
ple, red, and scarlet. 

In a compartment near one of the green-houses, I observed a numerous 
collection of Crataegus Lindl., containing about 50 species and varieties, all 
. named according to the Arboretum Britannicum: and in a row not far from 
the above was a fine assemblage of pendulous trees, consisting of weeping 
ash, weeping willow, weeping beech, weeping elm, weeping poplar, weeping 
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Jaburnum, weeping birch, and that most beautiful of all weeping trees, the So- 
phora japonica péndula Arb. Brit. When grafted high, this tree forms one of 
the most delightful living vegetable umbrellas imaginable, especially when 
trained en parasol. 

But leaving with regret the plants of the open air, where I pass over many 
varieties unmentioned, I will give a hasty glance at the inmates of the green- 
house. On entering it, I was much pleased with a splendid collection of 
heaths, second to none in England for luxuriance of growth, and the size of 
the specimens. Many were in full flower, and many more in an advanced 
state. At the end of the house I observed a splendid specimen of Banksia 
speciosa B. Mag. in full flower. This alone was a treat worth going to see. 
There was also a very extraordinary specimen of Rhipidodéndron plicatilis 
Hort. Brit., which is of a great age, and is sure to arrest the attention of 
every visiter. The camellias looked well, as also dida quantity of Rhododén- 
dron arboreum Smith. In one of the pits, the pitcher plant grows luxuriantly ; 
for although this plant has generally been kept in a stove, yet it will stand ina 
house where the thermometer falls below freezing, as I am told the individual 
here did last winter ; for though it had the ice on its leaves as thick as a six- 
pence, yet it did not suffer from it in the least. 

In a Dutch pit there were above 20 species of Kennédya and Zichya, 
being nearly all the sorts yet introduced into this country. There are two or 
three species quite new that have not yet flowered; also several other good 
things, amongst which I may notice Pronaya élegans, a climbing plant nearly 
allied to -Sdéllya; also Convolvulus scoparius, one of the rarest of the genus, 
and perhaps not yet to be found in any other collection in England. I could 
go on to enumerate many other good and rare plants which I saw here, but I 
will only notice the following hardy trees and shrubs, which I believe are not 
very common in the London nurseries, and which it may be useful to those 
planting arboretums to know may be had from Mr. Young: Aralia japénica, 
Atraphaxis spinosa, Nitraria Schober?, Kadsura japonica, and Paulownia im- 
perialis. ; 

If I do not meet with a situation soon, it is my intention to visit some of 
the principal nurseries in different parts of the country, and then perhaps to 
go to Scotland, and you shall hear from me accordingly, 

Bristol, September, 1840. 


Arr. VI. How to get rid of Insects that have attacked the Cacti. By 
M. Emit SELLo. : 


(Translated from the Garten Zeitung, by J. L.) 


Tr is well known to every gardener and cultivator of the Cacti, that the 
expulsion of the insects so injurious and destructive to this tribe of plants 
is particularly difficult to effect; and it is also a fact, that the scale 
which is found between the spines on the elevated parts and small protube- 
rances of many species cannot be got rid of, without destroying the specimen. 
Permit me, then, to make known to you a more suitable method, for the 
expulsion of such injurious insects, than I ever saw in practice during my 
journey. 

In the establishment of M. Makoy in Liége, a very simple and, there- 
fore, easy method has been practised for a long time most successfully, 
without the specimens on which it was employed sustaining the most trifling 
injury. Such an operation is generally performed elsewhere by means of 
a small brush, or other sinal! kind of instrument, which occupies several 
hours, and is frequently attended by the injury of the exterior of the 
plant ; but here it is effected in the course of a few minutes, without the 
plant sustaining any injury whatever. Many species of the Mammillaria, 
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such as M, radians, &c., cannot be cleaned with a small brush, as this brush 
cannot penetrate between the numerous and thickly set spines, which are 
the favourite abodes of the insects. Powdered sulphur was also used to 
destroy the molesting intruders; but this had not only a very disagreeable 
appearance for a long time, but its application was attended with injurious 
consequences to the plants. The simple method, therefore, practised in the 
above establishment cannot be sufficiently recommended, and I now subjoin 
the directions for its application. On a fine sunny day take a cactus plant 
which is attacked by an insect, and cover the earth in the pot with a cloth, 
so as to prevent it falling out during the operation ; then make a boy hold it 
over a tub or cask with both hands, and take a good-sized syringe, that has 
a great many small holes at the end, and fill it with clean water, but not very 
cold, because, if otherwise, the outer cellular tissue might get a chill; then 
holding the syringe at some distance, let the water play with more or less force 
on the upper part of the plant, and by its gushing and penetrating power, the 
placidly reposing insects are soon roused, and, with all the impurities, are 
washed away without the most trifling injury to the plant. This method, 
however, is not sufficient for the destruction of the scale, because it sticks so 
firmly on the exterior of the plant, that the force of the stream of water cannot 
remove it ; but in order to effect this, it is necessary that the plant should be 
soaked in tobacco juice for several hours before it is syringed; and it is 
understood, that the tobacco juice must not penetrate into the earth in which 
the plant is grown. The scale by this means is killed, but not removed from 
the plant, but which is readily effected by the application of the syringe, as 
above described; and it is particularly necessary, that a dry sunny day should 
be selected for the operation, so as to facilitate the drying of the attacked 
and syringed plant. All kinds of Echinocacti, Melocacti, and Mammillarize 
are the easiest purified in this manner; also, the Céreus species, when they 
are not too large; but large specimens of Céreus and Opuntia, Epiphyllum 
and Peréskia require, as may easily be understood, the greatest care and atten- 
tion. As I have practised this method of expelling injurious insects myself, on 
different kinds of Cacti, in the establishment of M. Jacob Makoy in Liége, with 
the most perfect success, I can confidently recommend it as the most appli- 
cable and worthy of imitation. In one day, with the assistance of a boy, I 
purified a very considerable part of the rich collection of Cacti there. (Garten 
Zeitung, April il. 1840, p. 118.) 


Art. VII. Notice of a new evergreen coniferous Tree, the Torréya 
taxifdlia. By A. J. Downina, Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 
Newburgh, near New York. 


I senp you by the British Queen (in a box among some sarracenias, 
dionzas, &c.) what I hope you will consider a treasure, viz. a living plant 
of the beautiful new evergreen tree of Florida, which Dr. Arnott (Annals of 
Nat. Hist., vol. i. p. 126.) has named in compliment to our distinguished 
friend Dr. Torrey, the first of American botanists. This is the first and only 
specimen that has yet been sent across the Atlantic. There are no plants of 
it in any other establishment in this country, and from the absolute impossi- 
bility of penetrating to its habitat in Florida, abandoned as that territory at 
present is to the ravages of the Indians, I fear that this most interesting new 
tree will be rare in botanic gardens for a considerable time to come. I trust 
you will receive this specimen in good condition, and that, after figuring it, 
you may be able to place it in a favourable situation for its future growth. 
As it comes from the North of Florida, there can scarcely be a doubt of its 
hardiness in the climate of England ; and it will probably, therefore, in time 
prove a most valuable addition to the arboretum of Britain. I learn from 
Dr. Torrey, that his former correspondent in Florida, who collected the very 
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few living specimens we have (of which this sent is one), states that it is a 
rapid-growing tree, attaining the altitude of 40 or 50 feet, and forming a 
superb rich green pyramidal head of foliage. The latter you will perceive 
somewhat resembles that of the yew. But the general appearance of the 
tree, in a gardenesque point of view, is perhaps between that of the Taxus 
baccata and our Abies canadénsis. I regret that I am only able to send 
a single specimen to England at present, but assure you it is quite the choicest 
botanical novelty in the country. — A.J. Downing. Botanic Garden and Nur- 
series, Newburgh, near New York, Sept. 30. 1840. 

The plant, about 18in. high, was brought to Bayswater on Oct. the 27th, 
in excellent condition ; and, being afraid of neglecting so valuable a treasure, 
and besides wishing that it might be speedily propagated, we deemed it best 
to present it to our esteemed friend Alderman Masters, of the Canterbury 
Nursery, who, from his great skill and success in propagating rare plants, 
will, we doubt not, soon be able to produce some young torreyas for sale, 
The dionza arrived in excellent condition, and also the sarracenias ; and for 
the whole we are very deeply indebted to Mr. Downing. 

We are also deeply indebted to Dr. Torrey, for we find by his letter, dated 
Oct. 1., that the plant we have received was his “ only living specimen,” and 
that, at the request of his friend Mr. Downing, he let that gentleman have it 
to send to us. Dr. Torrey also accompanied the plant with a section of the 
trunk of the tree, which we havealso received. It is between 6 in. and 7 in. in 
diameter, and 14 in. in depth, the grain much coarser than that of the yew, 
though finer than that of the Abiétinz, unless we except Pinus Cémbra. — 
Cond. - 

The following notice respecting the Térreya, is taken from Dr. Arnott’s 
paper in the Annals of Natural History. 
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Torréya taxifolia Arnott in Ann. 
Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 126., Hook. 
Icon. Plant. vol. ii. t. 232. and 
233., and our jig. 74. and fig. 75. 
natural size; Zaxus montana 
Nutt., but not of Willd. ; Taxineze 
Richard; is a native of Middle 
Florida, where it was discovered 
in 1835. Itis so abundant about 
Aspalaga, that it is sawed into 
planks and timber. “ It differs from Podocarpus by the erect fertile flowers ; 
and from 7’axus by the want of the fleshy enlarged cup or dise in which the 
seed of that genus is immersed, and by the anthers being four-lobed and di- 
midiate, and inserted by a pedicle on an axis, which is at length elongated 
It is a tree of from 6 in. to 18 in. in diameter, and from 20 ft. to 40 ft. high 
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with numerous spreading branches, the ramuli dividing trichotomously ; its 
appearance at a distance is not unlike that of Pinus canadénsis. The wood 
is dense and close-grained, heavy for one of this family, and in old trees of a 
reddish colour, like that of Juniperus virginiana ; it is of a strong and pecu- 
liar odour, especially when bruised or burned ; hence it is frequently called, in 
the country where it grows, “ stinking cedar.” It makes excellent rails, and 
it is not liable to the attack of insects. A blood-red turpentine, of a pasty 
consistence, flows sparingly from the bark ; it is soluble in alcohol, forming a 
deep clear solution ; when heated, it evolves a very powerful terebinthine 
but unpleasant odour.. The foliage is much like that of Taxus canadénsis 
and Podocarpus faxifolius, only the leaves are larger. The ripe fruit, or 
rather seed, is as large as a nutmeg, with beautifully ruminated albumen, the 
inflexions of the brown investing membrane penetrating through the white 
albumen about half way to the axis; a structure which alone will separate 
it from Taxus, nor, indeed, has it (so far as I know) been observed in any 
other of the family. There is no fleshy cup, but the external coat of the 
seed itself is fleshy, or rather leathery, and covers the whole, leaving a mi- 
nute perforation at the summit. The seed, deprived of its succulent external 
covering, strongly resembles the gland of a large acorn, as well as the fruit of 
Taxus nucifera Kempf. figured in Richard’s Mem, on the Conifere, tab, 2, 
(Ann. Nat. Hist., p. 129.) 


Art. VIII. On the Orange Groves of East Florida. By ALEXANDER 
GoRDON. 


In a communication to the Gardener’s Magazine for 1828, 
p- 463., I recollect having made some remarks on the gratifica- 
tion I derived from viewing the luxuriance of the orange trees 
in East Florida. Having recently returned from exploring that 
country to a very considerable extent, probable more than ever 
was accomplished by a Pale face (according to the Indian 
phrase) before, I shall therefore trouble you with a few remarks 
on that subject, but more particularly as respects the city of St. 
Augustine, which has been long famed for its oranges, and with 
which I was so highly gratified on the Ist of Jan. 1828, as al- 
luded to by you in the Encyclopedia of Gardening. 

I may here remark that all over East Florida natural groves 
of the orange abound, but at St. Augustine the cultivation of 
that fruit was carried to a great extent, particularly by the Mi- 
norcain portion of the population. St. Augustine is one of the 
oldest, if not the very oldest city within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and has long been a place of great resort for in- 
valids afflicted by pulmonary and bronchial complaints. I had 
visited this city in. 1828 and 1831, and Iam free to confess I was 
in perfect raptures with its diversified beauties. It then appeared 
like a rustic village, the white houses peering from among groves 
of orange trees, which grew in the greatest luxuriance; the 
clustered boughs, covered with their golden-coloured fruit, yield- 
ing a rich harvest to the owners, and affording a delightful shade 
to the foreign invalid, where he cooled his fevered limbs, and 
imbibed health from the perfumed atmosphere, while the ear 
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was gratified and the feelings soothed by the various notes of 
that delightful songstress the mocking-bird : but alas! on my visit 
during the past spring (1838), in vain did I look for those rural 
bowers, so gratifying to the eye, and invigorating to the system. 
Not a single tree of any magnitude to indicate its former gran- 
deur. The imagination could scarcely conceive such a perfect 
metamorphosis. For a long period the orange trees had flourished 
without interruption from frosts or other casualties. The city 
of St. Augustine was peculiarly favourable for this semi-tropical 
fruit. The soil is naturally sandy, but rich in calcareous and 
vegetable deposits, consequently well calculated for horticultural 
pursuits. For years the orange had become the staple commo- 
dity of the city’s commerce; immense quantities were annually 
grown and exported. Numerous groves of young trees were 
planted, and 10,000 dollars had been refused for a grove con- 
sisting of only two or three acres. [Extensive nurseries could 
scarcely supply the demand for young trees. A vast and lucra- - 
tive field opened to the enterprising horticulturist. On the 
native orange were engrafted the choicest varieties of other 
climes. The Minorcain population had been accustomed to 
depend on the produce of their little groves of eight or ten trees 
to purchase their coffee and other necessaries from the stores 
(shops), so that, without either toil or care, their wants were 
amply supplied by the hand of nature, but 


“ There came a frost — a withering frost.” 


During the month of February 1835, East Florida was visited 
by a severe frost, much more severe than any before experienced. 
A cutting north-west wind blew ten days in succession, but more 
violently for about three days. During this period the mercury 
sank 7° below zero. ‘The St. John’s river was frozen several 
rods from the shore, and afforded the inhabitants a spectacle as 
new as it was distressing. ‘The orange, the fig, and all kinds 
of fruit trees were killed to the ground. The wild or native 
orange suffered equally with those cultivated, at all events as far 
south as Lake George, which lies between 28° and 29° north 
latitude. ‘The inhabitants of St. Augustine were thus deprived 
at one fell swoop of their chief dependence for support. But 
during my late visit to that city, I was happy to find they were 
not discouraged, for there were many thousands of young trees 
now ready for planting out, and in a few years more it is to be 
hoped St. Augustine will again exhibit its wonted appearance, 
and the citizens reap the reward of their laudable perseverance. 
The oranges grown here were considered decidedly superior to 
those imported from the West Indies, and as a long period has 
elapsed since they experienced so calamitous a visitation (I be- 
lieve not since 1775-6), it certainly is worth while to persevere. 
1840. Dec. / fe a8 
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At a former period there was an extensive Botanic Garden 
here ; it was enclosed by a formidable stone wall, and I believe 
was established by Governor White. This place now serves as 
a pen for a herd of swine; which, with the exception of a few 
decaying fruit trees, appear the only inhabitants of a spot once 
devoted to the choicest gifts of Flora. 

In conclusion, I may remark, the city of St. Augustine is most 
pleasantly situated, two miles back from the Atlantic, near the 
southern point of a peninsula, and is almost surrounded by 
water; defended from the surf by Anastasia Island, which is 
just high enough to anwer this end, but sufficiently low to admit 
the refreshing breezes and a view of the ocean, ‘The situation 
is peculiarly serene, healthy, and pleasant. The climate is de- 
lightful; snow is almost unknown, and slight frosts in general 
are only felt for one or two months in the year, and I understood 
many winters pass without discovering the least symptom of 
frost. In the summer season the air is tempered daily by the 
sea breezes, while the land breezes render the evening cool and 
pleasant. 

New York, Dec. 9. 1838. 


REVIEWS. 


Art. I. Traité de la Composition et de l Ornement des Jardins avec 
161 Planches représentant en plus de 600 Figures des Plans des 
Jardins, des Fabriques propres & leur Décoration et des Machines 
pour élever ies Eaux, &c. 2 vols. oblong 4to, text pp. 223, and I 
vol. of plates. Paris, Audot, 1839. 


TuoueH there is not much in this work that will be new to the English 
reader conversant with the literature of landscape-gardening and garden 
architecture, yet it contains such an assemblage of engravings of ground 
plans, elevations, and views, having reference to gardening and rural improve- 
ment, as is not to be found in any other work. In some respects it resembles 
the grand work of Hirschfeldt, so frequently quoted in the historical part of 
our Encyclopedia of Gardening, but it also includes much of what is con- 
tained in the Ideenmagazin, published in Leipsic between 1779 and 1805, and 
noticed in one of our early volumes. The letterpress contains, 1. A Glance 
at the History of Gardens; m1. Different Kinds of Gardens; 1. Of Situ- 
ations in general; iv. Of particular Situations ; v. Of Climate and Tem- 
perature; vi. Of measuring Ground and taking Plans; vu. Of the 
Kitchen-garden and Orchard; vir. Of Mixed Gardens; 1x. Of Botanic 
Gardens; x. Of Symmetrical Gardens; x1. Of Florists’ Gardens, and of 
a Rosarium; x11. Of Landscape Gardens; xs. Of Gardens of great 
Extent, including a cosmopolite garden; xtv. Of Zoological Gardens; xv. 
Of a Cottage Ornée; xvi. Of a Ferme Ornée; xvi. Preparations for lay- 
ing out a Landscape Garden; xvi. Employment and Arrangement of 
Plants ; xix. Of artificial Perspective, including trees with obscure flowers, 
and trees with conspicuous flowers; xx. Evergreens; xxi. Of Water ; 
xxit. Of Rocks; xx1. Ornamental Constructions of different kinds, in- 
cluding hot-houses, dwellings of every kind, from the villa to the cottage, 
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bridges, ornamental structures, and structures for play, such as roundabouts, 
swings, &c. 

The volume of plates is very neatly executed, and there is scarcely a gar- 
dening work of any note which has not been made to contribute to its en- 
richment. The plate which we like best is the view of the gardens of Levens 
Hall, Westmoreland, which forms the frontispiece to the volume of text. 


Art. Il. Traité des Végétaux qui composent Tl Agriculture, &c. 
Treatise on the Plants which are cultivated in Agriculture, Plant- 
ing, and Gardening; containing the most striking Characters, the 
Points of Difference, and the Qualities and Uses of all Plants, more 
particularly those little known or deserving of Culture; followed 
by Considerations respecting Nurseries and Plantations, and a 
Monthly Journal of Work to be done in the Forest, the Garden, 
and the Farm. By C. Tollard. ainé, Seedsman and Nurseryman, 
M.D., and Member of many Societies. Small 8vo, pp. 913; 2d 
edition. Paris, printed for the Author, and sold by him at his 
Seed-shop, Rue de la Pelleterie, and by Colas, Bookseller, Rue 
Dauphiné. 1838. Price 6 francs. 


Tuis may be considered as a similar work to the Bon Jardinier, but, inas- 
much as it treats of a greater number of plants, it is in a botanical point of 
view more comprehensive. On comparing letter 4. of the Index of the one 
with letter A. of the other, we find above fifty articles in the Traité which are 
not in the Bon Jardinier, and three or four in the Bon Jardinier which are not 
in the Traité. Nevertheless there is a greater quantity of matter in the Bon 
Jardimer, and perhaps on the whole it may be considered as less botanical, but 
more practical, that is, treating more at length of culture. Both’appear to us 
excellent works, and well deserving of patronage. The paper on which the 
Traité is prmted, and the type used, are both greatly superior to those of the 
Bon Jardinier, which is surely worthy of being put on a par with the Tvraité 
in these particulars. 


Art. III. Exposition de Fleurs et d'autres Produits de Horticulture 
et del’ Agriculture. Pamph. 8vo, pp. 43, 2 folding and 2 octavo 
plates. Lyons, 1840. ) 


Among the collections of plants noted as remarkable are, that of MM. Charles 
Martin, Burdin, & Co., which contained 177 species ; that of M. Nérard ainé, 
which contained 168 species; that of M. Adrien Sénéclauze, which contained 
194: species ; that of M. Guillot pére, 254 species; that of M. Armand, 166 
species ; and a number of others. Several grafting instruments, garden seats, 
fountains, and some agricultural implements and plans of gardens, were exhi- 
bited, engravings of some of which articles are given in the plates. On the 
whole, the exhibition contained a great many plants, some of which, such as 
Dammara, would have been considered rare, and almost all of them valuable, 
in England. , 

The first plate exhibits the potato onion (A'llium Cépa stérilis), propagated 
by cutting the bulb across two or three lines above the plate, when a number 
of offsets are developed from the centre; the second and third contain some 
erafting instruments; and the fourth, views of garden seats, fountains, con- 
trivances for jeux d’eau, vases for plants, and a jardiniére, or box for plants, 
all in iron or copper. We have sent the pamphlet to Mr. Austen of the New 
Road, who manufactures fountains as well as statuary work, to afford him a 
chance of acquiring new ideas from it. ‘ 
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Art.IV. The Flora of Yorkshire. By Henry Baines, Sub-curator 
to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 8vo, pp. 159, two maps. 
London, 1840. 


Tue botanical riches of Yorkshire, the author informs us, “ are little known 
to the public in general, though the county contains many rare species.” 

“ It is not merely because of its large geographical area that Yorkshire is 
more rich in vegetable forms than most other English counties: its surface 
exhibits several distinct characters of soil and stratification, accompanied by 
gradations of elevation, from the sea-shore to mountains of 2400 and even 
2600 ft. high; its climate varies accordingly ; and it lies in such a geogra- 
phical position as to unite, in a considerable degree, the characters of Scottish 
and English vegetation. » 

“ The mean temperature of York, which is about 50 ft. above the sea, is 
very nearly 48° Fahr., and there is little variation in different parts of the 
county, except what unequal elevation above the sea occasions. The effect 
of this on Mickle Fell, the highest mountain in Yorkshire, may be estimated 
at 8° of Fahr., so that the extremes of mean temperature in Yorkshire vary 
from 40° to 48°. From similar data we may state the range of highest mean 
daily temperature, in the shade (in July), at from 54° to 62°; and the range of 
lowest mean daily temperature (in January) at 25° to 33°. The most pre- 
valent winds are south-easterly during all the year, excepting about a month 
after the vernal equinox, when, in all the eastern parts, north-easterly winds 
prevail. The quantity of rain falling at York is 24 inches, and it is below the 
average of the county, of which the western parts are the most rainy. 

“ OF 1002 flowering plants noticed in the catalogue, only three are pe- 
culiar to Yorkshire, viz.:—- Arabis hispida, Dryas octopetala, and Juncus 
polycephalus. : 

“ One not peculiar to the county, flowers no where else in England, viz., 
Cornus suecica. 

“ Twelve attain in Yorkshire their southern limits, viz. : — 


Acteea spicata Ribes petreeum* Bartsia alpina* 
Potentilla fruticosa*  Saxifraga umbrosa Rhinanthus major 
Rosa sarmentacea Saxifraga hirculus* Trientalis enropz 
Sedum villosum* Gentiana verna* Tofieldia palustris* 


“Tt is interesting to observe that of these the greater proportion, marked 
by the asterisk, occur only in the most northerly and mountainous districts of 
the county.” 

There arein Yorkshire “ six principal physical regions, which correspond to 
as many great groups of the subjacent mineral aggregates. Several of these may 
require further subdivision ; as, for example, the great central vale, from which 
the low terrace of magnesian limestone which limits it on the west may be 
separated. We must also notice the line of sea coast, and thus we shall have 
eight botanical divisions, viz.: — 1. The North-Western or Mountain Lime- 
stone district. 2, The South-Western or Coal district. 3. The Magnesian 
Limestone tract. 4. The great central Vale. 5. The North-Eastern or 
Oolitic Hills. 6. The Chalk Wolds or South-Eastern Hills. 7. The district 
of Holderness. 8. The Sea Coast.” 

These extracts will show the very interesting nature of the work before us, 
which may be characterised as one of the most scientific local British Floras 
yet published. 


Art. V. Ewery Lady her own Flower-Gardener. Addressed to the 
Industrious and Economical only. By Louisa Johnson. 12mo, 
pp. 136 3d edit. London, 1840. 


Compitep, the authoress informs us, for many of her companions who re- 
quire a work in a small compass, not deluged with Latin words and technical 
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terms. I have endeavoured, the fair authoress says, “to meet their views; 
and my plan of Floriculture may be carried inte effect by any Lady who can 
command the services of an old man, a woman, or a stout boy.” We are 
happy to find that so meritorious a work has already arrived at a third 
edition. Every author and publisher knows that this is worth a page of 
eulogium. 


Art. VI. The Eastern Arboretum, or Rural Register of all the 
remarkable Trees, Seats, Gardens, &c., in the County of Norfolk. 
By James Grigor. Illustrated by drawings of trees, etched on 
copper, by H. Ninham. Nos. II., III., and IV.  8vo, 9 plates. 
London ; July, August, and September, 1840. 1s. each. 


(Continued from p. 601.) 


Our Trees. —No.1. The British Oak. Quércus Robur L., the Quér- 
cus pedunculata of Willd. and Arb. Brit.—Out of much that is interesting on 
this tree, we quote the following passage : —‘‘ Various opinions are abroad 
respecting the best mode of forming forests of oak ; some maintaining that 
it is indispensably necessary, in order to preserve the native vigour of the 
tree, that plantations, if possible, should be sown, whilst others recommend 
the ordinary practice of planting. We are aware, from experience, that. 
frequent transplantation has a tendency to subdue and soften that rigidity of 
fibre which all young trees possess: in the case of the crab-tree, it lessens 
the sharpness and sourness of its fruit; and it is well known that in Spain 
and Portugal, where large plantations of the chestnut are made, the practice 
of frequently shifting the trees is resorted to, for the purposes both of check- 
ing their growth and freeing the nuts from that woody taste which they 
otherwise have. It ameliorates and subdues the wildness of their native 
character, and it must have a corresponding effect on the texture of their 
timber. But, notwithstanding all this, our conviction is, that, if a tree is 
transplanted finally before it loses the power of forming to itself a new tap- 
root, as it is called, it is immaterial whether it rise in the forest from seed or 
plant. An oak, for example, that is planted and replanted often in the 
nursery, before being placed in its final destination, has a bushy, matted root, 
and has no such power: it will never shoot up vigorously ; the top, in 
sympathy with the root, will break into numerous branchlets and form a 
round-headed tree. Great care must therefore be taken to give every en- 
couragement, by pruning, to the principal shoot, in order that it may have 
always a decided ascendency over the others.” 

Our belief is, that trees so circumstanced, after being removed to where they 
are finally to remain, and firmly established there, and cut down to the ground, 
will throw out a taproot, and become in all respects as vigorous as if they 
had been raised on the spot from the acorn. 

A Day at Thorpe, Sc., “the Richmond of Norfolk.”—* Altogether, this 
place reminds us of some of those delightful scenes met with about the great 
metropolis of England, especially in the neighbourhood of Kensington and 
Bayswater. Notting-Hill and Camden-Hill are very like Thorpe; the villas 
are of the same style, and the inhabitants of a similar grade — men generally 
of refined taste, who carry their wealth out of the city with them, and beat it 
out at leisure, not in embroidered gold, but in the shape of gardens, trees, 
and flowers; objects in which there is a lasting heartfelt satisfaction, which 
rise around them in after years, speaking a language in which there is nothing 
that reproaches, which tells them that there is, after all, something good in the 
human heart, and that their labour has not been m vain.” We must pass * 
over the remainder of this delightful chapter, which describes the seats of 
Col. Harvey, Col. Money, Captain Blakiston, C. Jeeks, Esq., J. Postle, Esq., 
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the Rev. W. Frost, C. Weston, Esq., Sir W. Foster, the Rev. G. Stracey, 
G. D. Gardiner, Esq., J. Kitson, Esq., N. Micklethwait, Esq., T. T. Berney, 
Esq., Misses Lloyd, H. Custance, Esq., and some others. We shall only 
give the dimensions of one or two of the largest trees, viz., a pinaster, usually 
called a stove pine, 60 ft. high, with a trunk 10 ft. in circumference; a yew, 
54 ft. in circumference ; Pdépulus canéscens, 114 ft. in circumference; an 
oak, with a trunk 164 ft. in circumference, and another 193 ft. in circum- 
ference, with its branches spreading over a circle of 102 yards. An engraving 
is given of a silver fir 85 ft. high, with a trunk 4 ft. in diameter. 

Our Trees.—No. 2. The Wild Pine. Pinus sylvéstris. — Mr. Grigor is here 
more than usually eloquent and instructive; his brothers, the highly re- 
spectable nurserymen of Elgin and Forres, being extensive dealers in the 
seed and plants of the true Highland variety of this most useful of all Eu- 
ropean trees. An engraving is given of a specimen at Keswick, the seat of 
H. Birkbeck, Esq., which has a trunk 12 ft. in circumference, clear of 
branches to the height of 30 ft., with a wiid branching head, “ like its kindred 
on the sides of the Norwegian or Highland hills.” 

Holkham Park, the Seat of the Earl of Leicester. —“ Long before reaching 
the hall, you enter by one of the many magnificent gateways, which ushers 
you at once into scenes which ordinary people take care to have grouped 
immediately around their dwellings. A profusion of exotic plants decorates the 
walks on each side.” This appears to be more in the French style than any 
thing we recollect to have seen in England; and as far as we can decide, 
without being on the spot, we should say it is in bad taste, for reasons which 
we shall give when speaking of French villas. In describing Holkham, justice 
is done to the enlightened liberality of its proprietor, who may truly be said 
to be universally loved and admired. 

“ On approaching the Hall, the scene partakes of that heavy grandeur which 
time usually bestows on old plantations... . . Who can look abroad on this 
rich domain without priding himself on his national character, that there should 
be found in our land spirits so far ennobled above the common throng, as to 
prepare for posterity such an inheritance as this is? Let it be remembered, 
that it was not the aiding of Nature, but her total subjugation, that had to be 
accomplished before this place was brought to its present perfection; the 
country here being once a cheerless barren desert,—she had to be over- 
come, and led out in a way which she knew not before; and, certainly, every 
trace that we can discern of her having been so conducted, bespeaks the 
guidance of a masterly hand. We at once associate such work with the best 
efforts of philanthropy. It is far removed above every thing pertaining to 
earthly titles and orders. It is the work of good men; and, though we may 
run the risk of being accounted an enthusiast in those matters, we maintain 
that there is a heavenly-mindedness, even, pervading such employment, which 
the ordinary objects of fame are but indifferently endued with. What are 
all the triumphs of man over man, carrying only death and desolation with 
them, compared to this peaceful conquest of country, leaving it stored with 
life, and rich in arborescent grandeur? The simple announcement in- 
scribed over the entrance of this Hall is, that ‘ This seat, on an open barren 
estate, was planned, planted, built, decorated, and inhabited in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, by Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester.’ ” 

Among the remarkable trees are, Pépulus canéscens, a magnificent specimen, 
of which an engraving is given ; several very large and old oaks, with trunks 
averaging 16 ft. in circumference, and from 65 ft. to 70 ft. high; an elm 14 ft. 
6in. in circumference ; many specimens of Quércus Ilex “ celebrated all 
over England” for their magnitude and beauty; some having trunks 123 ft. 
in circumference, with branches overspreading a circle of 54 yards. Com- 
mon oaks, planted by the present proprietor, now measure 8 ft. in circum- 
ference ; a mulberry, in the kitchen-garden, trained against a wall, extends 
over a space of 101 ft.; “ but, m order to induce the tree to produce fruit, 
the younger shoots have been shortened of late years.’ We pass over nume- 
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rous interesting passages to give two sentences from Mr. Grigor’s conclusion. 
“ Tn our opinion, then, this eastern dwelling has no rival, either at home or 
abroad, to which in any respect we can compare it. It stands alone, a 
monument of English opulence and taste.” 

Our Trees. — No. 3. Bétula alba and B. a. péndula.— The proper 
province of this tree, Mr. Grigor remarks, “is amongst rocks and ravines, 
or by some glassy stream far away from the haunts of men; for we can never 
bring ourselves to think that it appears at home beside our dwellings.” In 
this sentiment we concur, and the reason is, that, like Mr. Grigor, we have 
been in the habit of seeing the birch in its native habitats in mountainous 
countries, and the associations thus established in the mind are so peculiar 
and so strong, that we never have been able to consider the common birch a 
fit inhabitant of ornamental grounds of any description. Persons who are 
natives of the level fertile country of England, we know, have no such 
associations. 

** The most remarkable trees of the weeping species in Britain are grouped 
about the Findhorn, a noble and rapid river near to Forres, in the North of 
Scotland, where the tree rises to the height of from 60 ft. to 70 ft., and girting 
on an average about 11 ft. Some of the branches of those trees display 
pendent masses of spray 10 ft. in length, adding a graceful variety of verdure 
to scenes in themselves of great beauty.” 

“ We are sorry to banish such an object from our homes ; but it cannot, 
with any propriety, be introduced in our cultivated lawns. It has little fellow- 
ship with other trees: even with the weeping willow, a tree which in many 
respects it resembles, it forms a very unsuitable companion. It seems as if 
Nature had peculiarly designed this tree only to fill up scenes which, in her 
haste, she had left in an unfinished, or rather ina rugged state ; for it is in such 
places exclusively that we naturally find it.” 

“ There is no tree which, when fairly started, will so completely overcome 
the evil effects of greensward, weeds, hardness of soil, or the usual results of 
negligence in rearing timber. This arises from an admirable provision of 
nature, in having formed its bark much harder, or at least more durable, than 
its wood. It is peculiarly, then, the tree of the waste and the desert, where 
it may be planted and left to contend successfully with all adverse circum- 
stances.” 

Stratton Park, the Seat of Robert Marsham, Esq.—This place, celebrated 
for upwards of a century, on account of its plantations of oaks, pines, and 
most other kinds of trees, Mr. Grigor justly observes, may be characterised 
as “the Arboretum of Norfolk.” R. Marsham, Esq., F.R.S., grandfather 
to the present proprietor, was born in 1707, began to plant before he had 
attained the age of manhood, and died at the age of 90. It is easy to con- 
ceive, that, under such circumstances, Stratton Park must be covered with 
magnificent trees, and such, indeed, is the case, as appears both by the dimen- 
sions given in our Arboretum, which were sent us by R. Marsham, Esq., the 
present proprietor, and by the more numerous details in Mr. Grigor’s work. 
To this work we must refer the reader, though we cannot resist the tempt- 
ation of giving one or two dimensions. A cedar of Lebanon, planted when 
1i ft. high, in 1747, has a trunk of 44 ft. high free from branches, which 
measures, at 2 yards from the ground, 12ft. 2in. in circumference. The 
height of this tree, which is one of the handsomest in England, is 79 ft., and 
it contains 10 loads of timber. A silver firis 105 ft. high, another 104 ft.; 
a spruce fir 95 ft.; a common holly 60ft., with a t unk 53 ft. in circum- 
ference, and 25 ft. in length; a sweet chestnut 75 ft. high; a weeping birch 
girting 14 ft. 10 in., “a noble and graceful object;”? a beech, of which an 
engraving is given, has a trunk 6 ft. in diameter at 1 ft. from the ground, and 
a head which covers a space of 104 yards in circumference. After paying a 
just tribute to the trees in general on this estate, Mr. Grigor observes : “ We 
sometimes wonder why it is not general amongst our public societies devoted 
to improvement, either to offer prizes for the finest trees upon our lands, or 
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appoint judges to report upon the appearance of our various estates, —a 
mode of distinguishing betwixt the diligent and careless in those great matters, 
which could not fail to be attended with beneficial results. In our opinion, 
then, the planting of trees forms the best of subjects for rewards. We have 
been led to make these remarks simply from seeing so many fine old trees toge- 
ther, and the high state of culture the young ones upon this estate exhibit, 
great care having been evidently bestowed upon them as to their selection, 
pruning, and the distances at which they stand from each other, so as to admit . 
the free air amongst their leaves. The trees here, from their displaying such 
grandeur, are creating a taste for such objects amongst some of our proprie- 
tors in this neighbourhood ; and we trust that when an arboretum shall have 
become an indispensable accompaniment to every country seat, this feeling will 
be still more extensively promoted.” 

Trees of Hevingham, Aylsham, §c.— Around the ancient church of Heving- 
ham there are some magnificent old trees of the sweet chestnut in the decline 
of life. Mr. Grigor mentions the tradition of a forest of sweet chestnuts 
having formerly existed in the neighbourhoed of the metropolis, but on 
further research he will find that the trees and the timber believed to be 
chestnut was the chestnut oak (Q. sessiliflora), which is still the indigenous 
species of oak to the north of the metropolis, and the grain of the wood of 
which bears a close resemblance to that of the sweet chestnut. In truth, the 
timber of the sweet chestnut, after the tree has attained a diameter of 18 in. 
or 2 ft., is seldom fit for any thing but fuel. The wood, when young, how- 
ever, is durable, and is much used in England for hop-poles, and, when large, 
for gate-posts; in France, for props to vines, and, split into Jaths, for trellis- 
work to fruit-walls, and for trellis fences. Laths of young trees, from 6 in. to 
10 in. in diameter, unpainted, will last as trelliswork for 10 or 12 years. 
Speaking of the seat of the Rev. Mr. Bulwer at Aylsham, “a place which 
exhibits many works of a fine taste,” a sweet chestnut is recorded as 7 ft. 2 in. 
in circumference, with a beautiful regular head, which was raised from a nut 
planted 38 years ago. The soil here is very favourable to the growth of trees, 
and “ eminently adapted for a private arboretum. It might be commenced 
with a collection of the various species of Crataegus, Pinus, Pavia, &c., and 
extended by degrees until a specimen of each of our finer trees was included 
in it. As already observed, we firmly believe that the day is not very distant, 
when all our landowners will generally betake themselves to the work of form- 
ing arboretums, and, consequently, of perfecting their estates by planting. The 
establishment of arboretums all over the land will be productive of two 
grand results,— the improvement of our country and climate. There will 
then be a sort of millennial perfection arrived at. The barren districts will 
rejoice in plenty, and the parched wilderness will bear the luxuriant spreading 
evergreen. Theseasons of Italy will be transferred to England, and England’s 
warmth and genial clime will be felt within the wintry North.” 

In conclusion, we cannot sufficiently recommend this work as one of 
instruction and entertainment, not only to the inhabitant of Norfolk, but to 
all lovers of nature, gardens, and trees. With Mr. Grigor, “ we pity the man 
who displays no fondness for trees —who inquires not after them at all; be- 
cause he is robbing himself of one of the greatest sources of enjoyment that 
nature has placed within the reach of the human kind.” 


Art. VII. Monographie du Genre Camellia, &c. A Monograph 
of the Genus Camellia, and a complete Treatise on its Culture, 
Description, and Classification. By the Abbé Berléze. 2d ed. 
8vo, pp. 237, 4 coloured plates. Paris, 1840. Price 5 francs. 


Tue first edition of this work was noticed with commendation in our volume 
for 1838, p. 290., and we there also gave a summary of the author’s mode of 
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classification and description. This second edition contains 17 new articles 
on culture, and more than 200 descriptions of new varieties. The total num- 
ber described in the work is 508, all of which are in possession of the author, 
and cultivated by him in the Rue de PArcade in Paris, to a very high degree 
of perfection. This we can testify, having seen them, in company with the 
author, in July last. Besides these 508 named kinds, the Abbé has numerous 
seedlings which have not yet flowered, and which will furnish food for new 
names, and future editions of the Monograph. The work has been in exten- 
sive demand both in Europe and America, and has been translated into Eng- 
lish, German, and Russian. More in its favour it is unnecessary to say. 


Art. Vill. A Treatise on Agriculture and Dairy Husbandry. By 
James Jackson, author of various Prize Essays of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 8vo, pp. 116, numerous 
woodcuts. Edinburgh, copyright work published in connexion. 
with People’s Editions by W. and R. Chambers; London, Orr and 
Co.; 1840. Qs. 6d. 


Tus is an epitome of the whole art of British field culture, drawn up 
with great skill and care by an author evidently well acquainted with the lite- 
rature of agriculture, as well as its science and practice. We can safely 
venture to affirm that there is no modern work on the same subject so good 
and so cheap. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Art. I. General Notices. 


THE skilled Gardener rises in his position and means as horticultural science 
multiplies its inventions. The gardener who was once a mere labourer 
becomes the director of labourers. The work of his hands diminishes, and 
that of his brain increases, and brings him a better remuneration. He is ad- 
vanced above his poor fellow-labourer, whose bones and sinews have to com- 
pete with the spade, the mattock, and the wheelbarrow. The unskilled 
gardener has to stand the brunt of ceaseless improvements and changes, which 
press him downwards, while they heave others upwards. It may still be the 
fact that the condition of the labouring gardener is much above that of his 
forefather ; but, then, how changed is the whole state of society! If abso- 
lutely better, he is comparatively worse. And, moreover, if he be not edu- 
cated in the mode that would most benefit him, there is a kind of education 
continually going on which is not lost upon him. There ought not to exist 
in this country a numerous race of unskilled gardeners or labourers of any 
description. So long as it does exist, we are treading upon gunpowder. The 
permanent safety of society, through all its ranks, and in all its institutions, 
is contingent upon the instruction of the poorer classes. Everyone should be 
put in training to become a skilled, instead of an unskilled, labourer, by which 
alone he can be put in the way to avail himself of that common heritage of 
improvement from which he is now excluded. (Morn. Chron., Sept.10. adapted.) 

Preservation of Grain or Seeds. — At the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
July 28th, M. Granier addressed to the Academy an explanation of his method 
of preserving corn for long periods. The corn was well winnowed, and put 
in a vessel or room perfectly free from damp, the external air excluded, and 
then sulphuric acid introduced by means of burning sulphur within, as is done 
in this country for whitening peeled wickerwares. If many insects should be 
found to be destroyed by this method, pulverised charcoal should be mixed 
with the corn to obviate the effects of putrefaction. M. Granier had kept corn 
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six years perfectly good by a renewal of this operation once ayear. (Literary 
Gazette, August 1. 1840.) 

Pumpkin Sugar. — M. L. Hoffman, in Hungary, has procured a patent for 
the manufacture of sugar from pumpkins, and he and M. Emeric Devay have 
established a small manufactory of the article in Zamdor, in which they have 
already obtained 40 cwt. of sugar from pumpkins, a small part of which they 
have also refined : 1 cwt. of pumpkins yields as much sugar as 1 ewt. of beet- 
root; but the space of a hectar, viz., 2 acres, 1 rood, and 35 perches, yields 
three or four times more pumpkins (according to the weight) than beet-root, 
the space occupied by the Indian corn growing between the rows not being 
included. 8 cwt. of sugar could be raised on 1600 square toises, from which 
a weight of 200cwt. of pumpkins is obtained, and sometimes even 260 cwt. 
of pumpkins. M. Hoffman has obtained from between 26 and 27cwt. of 
pumpkins, 1 cwt. of sugar, and as much syrup. In making the sugar, the 
pumpkins are cut in pieces, and then with the rind are rubbed on a grating, 
the same as is used for beet-root : and the seeds, which produce an excellent 
oil, are kept separate. 1 lb. of oil is obtained from 5\b. of seed. The juice is 
obtained from the grated pumpkins in the same manner as from beet-root. 
M. Hoffmann obtained from an indifferent press 82 lb. of juice, containing a 
proportion of sugar of from 3° to 10°, according to Bauncé. This juice is far 
preferable to that of beet-root, because it does not so soon lose its virtue, 
but remains good for 24.hours. It is purified and cleared with animal matter, 
and the pumpkin juice is boiled in the same manner as that of beet-root. 
Every machine intended for the above manufactory should be so constructed 
as to cut the pumpkins to pieces before they are grated. 

Sheep prefer the refuse of the pumpkin to that of beet-root, which requires 
a well-cultivated soil, while the former will thrive on one that is less so. The 
beet-root is calculated for the north, and for moist atmospheres, and the other 
is more adapted for the south. In the French colonies, and in the Isle of 
Bourbon, a kind of pumpkin is found which produces much more saccharine 
matter than our most esteemed sorts ; but it cannot be compared to the sugar- 
cane, which has the incomparable advantage of producing fuel for boiling its own 
juice.—M. Holst. Moscow. (Translated for the Gardener's Magazine by J. L.) 

Lhe Bokhara Clover. — The small packet of seed which you presented to 
the Marquess of Northampton in 1839 was equally divided between our 
gardener and myself. I kad my portion of the seed set singly, at a yard 
apart, in rather poor stiff soil, in His Lordship’s private nursery. Above 
forty plants came up, and about half of these were eaten off, while in the 
seed leaf, by some species of insect. From the rapidity with which the 
seedlings disappeared, plant after plant, I apprehend that if this clover shall 
ever come to be raised from the seed in England as an agricultural crop, 
much disappointment will be experienced on account of its seeming liability 
to the attacks of insects. The greatest height which it attained with me, 
during the first summer (1839), was from 5 ft. to 6 ft. But I must observe 
here, that, long before it reaches this height, it becomes so hard and woody 
as to be totally unfit to use as fodder for cattle. When planted out singly, as 
my plants were, the habit of growth is rather elegant. From the main stems, 
which are numerous, proceed a profusion of irregularly situated lateral stems, 
which, as well as the main ones, terminate in a flower spike ; and again these 
laterals are furnished with numerous lateral flower spikes, and still the plant 
does not look confused or crowded. The average length of the spikes is 
from 5in. to 8in., and each spike supports from sixty to eighty small white 
and scentless papilionaceous flowers ; but, if a handful of the stems, when in 
flower, are cut and left in the shade for the matter of two days, a strong 
agreeable smell is emitted, exactly resembling that of Anthoxanthum odora- 
tum. During the past summer, my plants grew 8 ft. to 10 ft. high: those in 
the gardens at Castle Ashby, where the soil is much richer, reached from 
10 ft. to 12ft. in height. Towards the commencement of last winter, I 
discovered that this plant was not an annual, as I had supposed, and therefore 
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I determined on allowing half a dozen of the roots to take their chance in 
the ground for the winter, without giving them any protection. They began 
to shoot forth very strong, and very early in the spring. In fact, some shoots 
were 1 in. long by the middle of December, looking through the ground not 
unlike asparagus in the spring. With me, the stems were | ft. long before the 
common red clover began to show signs of vegetation. 

Should the Bokhara clover ever come to be useful in British agriculture, 
no advantage need be expected from it if allowed to grow to its full height, 
which is reputed to be 16 ft. The advantage will be found in the frequency 
with which it may be cut, and the weight of the crop, which must be very 
great. In the gardens at Castle Ashby, we had a row of the plants cut down 
four times, each cutting being from 18 in. to 2 ft. high ; and, even now, a fifth 
cutting may be had taller than any of the former cuttings, only it is more 
woody and more covered with flower. 

I have saved from six plants, this summer, 3 lb. of good seed, and I think 
there is nearly as much at the gardens. Seed, however, will be of little 
consequence, as the plant may be struck from cuttings in any number in 
the open border, without shade or shelter. I made six to seven hundred 
cuttings in August, and they have mostly rooted, and put_out shoots, more 
than 20 in. now, and are all in full flower. 

The shoots when young, and not more than from 2 ft. to 3 ft. long, are 
strong, and very succulent. I have tried horses and cattle with it several 
times, but they do not seem to relish it, leaving it for almost anything that 
is green. It is but fair, however, to say that my trials were made only 
after the plants had commenced flowering, and I believe, if it were cut and 
given before it gets too rank to the taste, they would not refuse it. My at- 
tention was at first attracted to the Bokhara clover only on account of the 
great height it was said to grow to, 16 ft.; and, as it only came to little more 
than half that height with me during the first summer, I felt disappointed, and 
became quite careless about it altogether. However, upon finding out that it 
was at least biennial, and, further, when I found such a quantity of succulent 
vegetable matter produced so early in the spring, I began to consider whether 
it might not be of some advantage to the sheep farmer. In the course of next 
season, from my present stock of plants, I shall have ample opportunity of 
ascertaining more fully the properties of the new vegetable, meanwhile I should 
be glad of any advice as to the best mode of cultivation. —J. Munro. 


Art. II. Domestic Notices. 


ENGLAND. 


EFFECTS of the Winter of 1837-8. — I have been much interested with Dr. 
Lindley’s masterly and well-arranged paper (p. 475.) on the “ Effects of the 
Winter of 1837-8.” Cultivators of trees and shrubs ought to consider them- 
selves much indebted to him for the extensive information which it contains, 
and also for the systematic mode in which it is conveyed. It appears from 
this, as well as other accounts, that plants suffered much more about London, 
than they did in this:neighbourhood, during that memorable winter. Most 
probably they were more excited by the previous mild weather, than ours 
were in Lancashire. For. the future this may be guarded against, in a great 
measure, by placing all plants not perfectly hardy in such a situation as will 
give them the full benefit of sunshine in summer, but shade in winter, and 
shelter from storm throughout the whole year. The last is an all important 
requisite, as we can all testify, who experienced the dreadful effects of the 
hurricane of Jan. 9. 1839 upon all exposed plants, but more particularly upon 
the evergreens within its fierce sweep. A large bush of Photinia serrulata, in 
my garden, lost most of its leaves in that storm, and in spring the extremities 
of most of the branches were found to be dead for the length of 9 in., though 
not a twig of it was killed in the preceding winter. If the Horticultural So- 
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ciety would raise before their conservative wall a screen of hardy evergreens, 
of the height requisite for giving the required shade and shelter to the tender 
shrubs trained upon it, they would find themselves benefited by it on the 
occurrence of another severe season. Shrub and tree nurslings so situated 
would be in a great measure proof against a sudden fall of temperature, the 
screen before the sun guarding against unseasonable excitement as_ effectually 
as any high and breezy locality, and furnishing shelter at the same time. 

If I recollect rightly, you have somewhere [?] spoken of the sun shining 
in winter time upon the plants trained on the conservative wall in the Horti- 

‘cultural Society’s Garden as being beneficial, but I beg to correct you on 
that point ; and, had you been here in 1838, my garden would have furnished 
you with reasons for submission under the correction, particularly by means 
of camellias and Edwardsia microphylla with a cover over head, and Li- 
gustrum lucidum without any sort of cover’or protection, but sheltered both 
from winter sun and storm. The latter plant has now a flower spike upon 
it, Edwardsia chilénsis, though well protected, but not similarly to E. mi- 
-crophYlla, died. 

I hope you will give us a chapter on the winter of 1837-8, in your intended 
supplement to that work by which you are to be known hereafter: need I 
name the Arboretum Britannicum? Tread it, as it appeared in numbers, with 
unwearied attention, and I remain your debtor for the information acquired. 
—R. Tongue. Forton Cottage, near Lancaster, Oct. 18. 1840. 

Curtaling the alleged Species of Herbaceous Plants. —1 wish Dr. Lindley 
or yourself would exercise the same assiduity with regard to curtailing the 
number of species of herbaceous plants,.as you have praiseworthily employed 
in diminishing the species of shrubs and trees. Iam sure there is much ne- 
cessity for the labour in the A’ster, Saxifraga, and Delphinium families. I 
see Delphinium mesoleucum ranks as a species in the specimen page of 
Paxton’s Pocket Dictionary, which appeared in your review of that work ; 
your Hortus Britannicus also gives it the same rank : yet it does not come 
true from seed. Whilst on this subject, let me say that Viola flavicérnis, 
which is suspected to be only a variety of V. canina, is not deserving of such 
suspicion, and appears to me not to merit degradation ; on these grounds, 
that it flowers later, by a month cr so, than V canina, and disappears entirely 
in the winter, which is not the case with V’. canina, its stems and part of the 
leaves, at least, being visible in winter. I have grown two plants of V. flavi- 
cornis in my garden two or three years; plants which I collected from Ros- 
sall Warren, near the new town of Fleetwood, at the mouth of the Wyre ; 
and of V. canina I have had too many plants, and am now discarding it as a 
nuisance. So you see I have had ample means of comparing the two.— Jd. 

The Crop of Apples in this neighbourhood has been unusually large, and, as 
far as I can judge from travelling 150 miles to the west, fully equal through- 
out the country. The load is so great as to require props to support the 
branches. The apple higglers bought the orchards in a lump, not thinking it 
worth while to measure them. Ihave heard that inferior apples were so low 
as a shilling a sack. — R. Lowndes. Binfield, Berks, Oct. 26. 1840. 

Quércus pedunculata. — Have you remarked that one species of oak has 
been covered with acorns, I mean that growing upon a long stalk ; whilst on 
the short stalk there are few or none. I noticed it very distinctly in the New~ 
Forest as I passed along, but here, where we have only those two kinds in 
common use, the fact is indisputably so, though in Billingbear Park I ob- 
served some of the short stalks with a tolerable crop of fruit, but the acorns 
very small, — Idem. 


Art. III. Retrospective Criticism. 


NAKED Barley. (p. 312.) —I send some observations that have occurred to 
me on perusing the article (p. 312.) on naked barley. The fate of the naked 
species of barley (of which there are several) is a singular one. They are 
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decidedly superior to the covered barley with respect to the quality of the 
grain; an equal measure weighs about a fifth more. The absence of skin 
must render the meal sweeter and better; in short, every body agrees in 
praising them, and yet they have never been brought into general cultivation. 
I speak at least of France ; two species, the large with two rows, and the 
small, or celestial barley (orge céleste), have for a long time been tried and 
recommended, and I know of no locality where they have become market 
grain. To what must this be attributed ? Is it only to the force of habit, and 
to the difficulty which, often without any other reason, new things find in 
obtaining a place beside the old, or have these sorts of naked barley any 
obvious defect which may have prevented their adoption? I am inclined to 
believe that both causes have had their effect here; but I cannot decidedly 
settle the question. Though I sow every year a certain extent of these 
species for the commercial collection of the house, I have never compared 
them sufficiently exactly with the common barley, to judge with certainty of 
their respective merit. These crops have, however, furnished me with some 
ideas, which I now communicate to you. 

The large naked barley, or naked two-rowed barley (orge nue distique), 
(that to which the article in the Gard. Mag. refers), is the largest in the 
grain of the naked sorts ; the ear is fine, long, and well filled ; it is the earliest 
sort of barley, and perhaps of all grain. Opposed to. these qualities it has 
some defects : the straw, scarcely so high as that of the common barley, is 
less strong in the stalk ; it is subject to fall over, and to shed its seed, and to 
become entangled, which renders mowing very inconvenient, and causes loss. 
But the greatest disadvantage consists in the difficulty of thrashing ; the grain 
adheres so strongly to the axis that it can only be separated by the strokes of 
the flail ; and the straw after this operation is broken and good for little. An 
eminent agriculturist, the late Marquis of Barbancois, author of a small vo- 
lume full of good observations, says that he has rejected this naked barley on 
account of this defect, notwithstanding its other advantages. In the part of 
Berry where he resided (the neighbourhood of Buzangais), barley straw is 
considered the best of all for horses, and reserved for their fodder. This was 
certainly a great disadvantage in the naked barley ; in richer districts, where 
this straw is in less estimation, the detriment may not be so great. 

The small species, or orge céleste, is also difficult to thrash, but less so 
than the preceding; the grain is smaller, fairer, and more delicate. It sends 
up many shoots ; the straw is higher than that of common barley, larger, and 
firmer in the ground. From these qualities it seems to be superior to the 
preceding species, but it is more tenacious of the quality of the soil. In a 
middling soil, part of the ear cannot escape from the sheath, and is abortive. 
It has besides the defect of reproducing for a long time successive shoots, so 
that there are some quite young and herbaceous at the root when the first 
stalks are ripe. Notwithstanding this, good crops have been obtained, and I 
think on the whole it is a good grain. About twenty-five years ago this spe- 
cies was very much increased and noticed, in Belgium, under the names of 
Blé de Mai, Blé d’ Egypte, and Blé de Cent Jours. The cultivation of it was 
then encouraged by the government ; I do not know if it has kept its ground 
since. 

I have also tried the barley of Nepal, or trifurcate barley, in the fields for 
some years, so remarkable for its singular ears without beards. The stalks 
are extremely thick, the leaves very broad. The grain is shorter, and not 
so fine as that of the two preceding species. In 1838 it yielded a produce 
equal in weight to that of common barley. I do not yet know what to think 
of it. I understand from Mr. Lawson, that in Scotland they were tolerably 
well pleased with it. 

I shall conclude by enumerating the different species and varieties with 
naked grains which we now possess : — 


1. The large naked barley (Hérdeum distichum nudum). 
2. The small, or celestial, barley (H. vulgare nudum ; H, coeléste Linn.) 
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3. The naked barley, Risso. Straw shorter than the preceding ; ear yellower ; 
grain rather larger, shorter, of the consistency of that of the large naked 
barley. I received it from the late M. Risso, under the name of Orge 
céleste, but it differs considerably from that of the North. 

4. The barley of Guimalaye (in Taurida). Fine ear similar to that of H. 
vulgare vérnum ; straw of a good height, ripens earlier than that of orge 
céleste; grain greenish. It was lately given to me by M. Pepin, Princi- 
pal of the School of Botany at the Jardin du Roi, and appears to be 
very good. 

5. The barley of Guimalaye, with purple grain, Sub-variety of the preceding ; 
the same origin. 

These three varieties (3, 4, 5.) belong, like No. 2., to the species H. 
vulgare Lin. 

6. The barley of Nepal, or trifurcate (2. trifurcatum Ser.). 

Besides these some new varieties have lately arrived at the Jardin des 
Plantes, among seeds received from Abyssinia. A portion of each has been 
sent tous. We shall sow them next spring. 

You will see that there is room for further study and experiments, in order 
to arrive at the exact appreciation of the merit of the naked barley in general, 
and of the different species and varieties in particular. A great number of 
trials have been made on Nos. 1 and 2., but the greater part of them have not 
been followed up sufficiently, and very few of the statements have been laid 
before the public. : 

The great fault of almost all has been the not bringing one or more of the 
old species into comparison. This would be the only means of obtaining ideas 
on the subject, perfectly useful and satisfactory to the minds of practical men. 
—Vilmorm. Paris, Sept. 1840. 


Art. 1V. Queries and Answers. 


THE Cause, of Curl in the Leaves of Vines. (p. 568.)— A subscriber at Knights- 
bridge (p. 568.) wishes to know the cause of the curl in the leaves of vines. 
Whenever vine leaves flag, they are sure to curl afterwards, as the sap is stag- 
nated, and the veins of the leaves get contracted when in a drooping state ; 
and the sap being checked causes a curl and rough surface all over the leaves. 
The flagging of vine leaves is caused in many ways; viz. from the roots being 
injured, from vineries being kept too hot when the leaves are young and 
tender, and the sap being excited so as not to be able to supply all the wood; 
from heavy cropping, or from keeping too much wood in the vines. — William 
Wilson. Blagdon Gardens, Northumberland, Oct. 14, 1840. 


Art. V. Biographical Memoir of Charles Augustus Sckell, Intendant 
of the Royal Gardens of the Kingdom of Bavaria. 


Diep on the 10th of July, 1840, in consequence of an apoplectic fit, Charles 
Augustus Sckell, garden director of the kingdom of Bavaria. The name of 
Sckell is so celebrated among landscape-gardeners and friends of gardening, 
and the deceased has, himself, contributed so much to support and extend the 
same fame, that a short notice of his death cannot be out of place in your in- 
teresting pages. 

Even to the fourth generation the family of Sckell has distinguished itself 
in gardening, and the application of its principles; and for nearly a hundred 
years, the grandfather, grandchildren, and great grandchildren have been cele- 
brated in this branch of knowledge by their services to the chief of Bavaria. 
The deceased’s uncle, Frederick Lewis von Sckell, effected the most for the 
art, at a time when the nation showed a disinclination for the old French 
style of gardening; and he, by renewing it, and particularly in the South o. 
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Germany, produced a most esthetical effect in the art of landscape-gardening. 
Munich is indebted to him for its beautiful gardens; the English garden, the 
garden at Nymphenburg, Biederstein, and the improvements in the Royal 
Gardens ; and his name will ever live in the grateful recollection of the public 
generally, as well as in the hearts of his professional brethren. If these have 
not had opportunities of displaying their talents in similar great undertakings, 
arising either from political changes or other circumstances, they have always 
remained faithful to the prototype of their master and friend; and, by more 
fully establishing and extending his principles, have, to the present day, cre- 
ditably supported one of the most beautiful and comprehensive departments 
in the art of gardening. Much of this merit is due to the deceased. He was 
born in 1794 at Karlsberg, near Zweibriicken, where his father, Matthew 
Sckell, was gardener to the Duke Charles of Zweibriicken, and towards the 
end of the last century came to Munich, when the king, Maximilian Joseph, 
succeeded to the electorate of Bavaria. His father was appointed head 
gardener at Nymphenburg, where he effectually realised his brother’s inten- 
tions. Preceded by such men, and guided by their example, young Sckell 
grew up amid the favourable auspices of his future greatness ; but he had 
originally but little inclination for the art of gardening, and on leaving the 
gymnasium in Mtinich, wished to continue his studies at the High School, 
when, in 1811, a variety of circumstances induced him to succeed to this 
hereditary profession. After a regular apprenticeship he visited the most 
celebrated gardens in Germany, Holland, and France, and stayed a long time in 
England in the Botanic Garden at Kew, and at Lee and Kennedy’s at Ham- 
mersmith. The bounty of his sovereign also enabled him to travel in Eng- 
land and Scotland, with a view of pursuing his studies, and to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the noble and simple style of landscape-gardening 
practised by Kent and Brown. The death of his father, in 1817, called him 
suddenly home, where he succeeded to his place as royal gardener at 
Nymphenburg. He had the good fortune to be under his uncle’s directions 
till 1823, during which time he became more fully conversant with the art, 
and gave proofs of his acquired knowledge. At that time the gardens at 
Nymphenburg were very much improved, many new scenes formed, and many 
tasteful gardens belonging to private individuals were laid out. The hot- 
house and green-house plants at Nymphenburg which had been collected by 
his uncle, and also by himself on his journeys, and through the various con- 
nexions he had formed, increased so rapidly, that it was found necessary to 
make a considerable addition to the houses, and which was readily effected by 
the beneficence of the king. 

On the death of his uncle in 1823, the king, Maximilian, appointed him 
Inspector of the Royal Gardens. — In fulfilling this high office he remained 
faithful to his taste for landscape-gardening, and by making an annual journey 
to the romantic regions of Bavaria, he there found the best models for 
gardens, hills, waterfalls, groups of trees, &c. 

The chief scene of Sckell’s labours of late years has been in Munich ; such as 
the garden belonging tothe Ruhmeshalle in the Theresenweise, the Pinakothek, 
the gardens of several institutions, and of rich private individuals ; and in Kis- 
singen, the gardens of the baths there. In the English garden, and also in 
Nymphenburg, he has formed many beautiful scenes, which give evidence of 
the pure taste and talents of the deceased. During the seventeen years which 
he had the management of the Royal Nurseries, they were found to increase 
in value and extent ; and the fruit and vegetable departments were greatly 
improved, and new sorts introduced. To all those acquainted with the dif- 
ficulties of the soil and climate of Munich for gardening, it will be evident 
what share of merit is due to the services of Sckell. 

His Majesty the King of Bavaria valued his labours, and rewarded him by 
raising him to the office of Royal Garden Director in 1833, and with an in- 
crease to his salary, and, in 1837, he was elevated to the office of Intendant of 
all the Royal Gardens in the kingdom of Bavaria. In this honourable 
situation he lived till his death, which at so early an age called him to another 
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state of existence. He was a mild and just master, an affectionate husband, 
and a faithful friend. He is therefore worthy of the tears shed to his memory 
by those who are left behind. Peace be to his ashes!—Z.C. S. Garten 
Zeitung, 1840. : 


Art. VI. Provincial Horticultural Societies. 


Our notices this year, as in that preceding, commence with November 1. 
1839, and extend to November 1. 1840; and, as before, we have only 
given details when we have been enabled to do so through the kindness of 
the secretaries of societies in sending us newspapers. The total number of 
societies noticed last year was, — England, 121 ; Wales, 1; Channel Islands, 
2; Scotland, 25; and Ireland, 14. This year the numbers noticed are, — 
England, 102; Wales, 1; Channel Islands, 2; Scotland, 16 ; and Ireland, 3; 
by which it appears that there is a falling off of about one fifth part ; but this 
apparent result is probably owing to the indifference of the local secretaries 
in sending local newspapers containing accounts of the meetings of the pro- 
vincial societies to our own and other journals. 

ENGLAND. 

The Horticultural Society of London, — Abstracts of the proceedings will be 
found in p. 318. 

The West London Gardeners’ Association for mutual Instruction. —Abstracts 
of the proceedings will be found in p. 172. 313. 379. 420, and 611. 

The Royal Botanic Society of London. — Notices of the proceedings will be 
be found in p. 321. 514. 

BEprorpsHirE. — Biggleswade Horticultural Society. —- April 27. See 
Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 328.—July 24. Ibid., p. 511. 

Berkshire Royal Horticultural Society.— May 27. See Ibid., 1840, p. 360. 

BuckINGHAMSHIRE. — Hartwell Gooseberry Show. — Aug. 10. Ibid., 

5 BB. 
: CAMBRIDGESHIRE. — Horticultural Society. — Autumn show, 1839. See 
Ibid., 1839, p. 820. — Spring show, 1840. Jdid., 1840, p. 216. 

The Cambridge Horticultural Féte was held July 16., when the following 
cottagers’ prizes were awarded : — best collection of vegetables, Wm. Clarke, 
Bourne; second best ditto, Ellis Lawson, Bourse; third best ditto, Peter 
Fuller, Great Abington ; fourth best ditto, Thos. Shelford, ditto ; fifth best 
ditto, John Saunders, Bourne; sixth best ditto, James Blows, ditto. The 
company included all the most influential and fashionable people of the county, 
and the numbers admitted amounted to upwards of 5500. (Farm. Journ., 
July 20. 

ae Horticultural Fete.—Sept.11. See Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 599. 

Cambridge Annual Dahha Show. TIbid., p. 617. 

Cambridge Florists’ Society. — Sept. 28. See Ibid., p. 664. 

Cursuire.—Chester Floricultural and Horticultural Society.— April 29. 
1840. See Ldid., 1840, p. 311. 

Northwich Floricultural and Horticultural Society. — Spring show. See 
Ibid., 1840, p. 311. 

Sandbach Floricultural and Horticultural Society. — May 15. See Lbid., 
1840, p. 351. 

Stockport Annual Tulip Show.— May 16. See Ibid., 1840, p. 319. 

CornWALL. — Royal Horticultural Society of Cornwail. — The first meeting 


this season was held at Truro on May 15. Among the flowers in the room, 


there was not anything which, from its rarity or its novelty, would call for par- 
ticular remark. The following cottagers’ prizes were awarded :—Best nosegay 
geraniums, 2s. 6d., Francis Green, Kenwyn. Best six tulips, 2s. 6d., Joseph 
Tamblyn, St. Mary’s. Best nosegay of wallflowers (double), 2s. 6d., John 
Eudey, Illogan. Best nosegay of stocks (double). 2s., John Bond, Kea. 
Best nosegay of flowers, 3s., John Eudey, Illogan. Best six apples, of 1839, 
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5s., Nicholas Scobell, Kea. Best six turnips; 1840, 5s., Henry Lobb, St. 
Gluvias ; second ditto, 2s. 6d., Peter Murton, St. Gluvias. Best three lettuces, 
2s. 6d., Peter Murton, St. Gluvias. Best six onions, 5s., 1840, John Gay, 
Feock ; second ditto, ditto, 2s.6d., Thomas Gay, Feock. Best six leeks, 
5s., Thomas Merifield, St. Mary’s ; second ditto, 2s. 6d., John Eudey, Ilogan. 
Best six carrots, 1840, 2s. 6d., Peter Murton, St. Gluvias. Best dish of 
spinach, 2s. 6d., Walter Lance, St. Mary’s. Best two cabbages, 5s., Richard 
Pearce, Illogan; second ditto, 2s. 6d., Samuel Martin, Mylor. Best twelve 
potatoes, of the growth of 1840, 7s. 6d., John Eudey, logan. Best basket of 
vegetables, of sorts, 7s. 6d., John Eudey, Illogan ; second ditto, 5s., Peter 
Murton, St. Gluvias. 

Extras. Rhubarb, 2s. 6d., Henry Lobb, St. Gluvias; spinach, 2s. 6d., 
Henry Lobb, St. Gluvias ; eschalots, 2s. 6d., George Marks, Kenwyn; apples, 
2s.6d., James Trevena, St. Gluvias ; gooseberries (of one sort), 2s. 6d., John 
Luxton, Kenwyn; heartsease, 2s. 6d., James Luxton, Kenwyn. (West Briton, 
May 27.) * 

The second exhibition of this Society was held on July 17., at Falmouth. 
The show of plants and flowers was a very good, though by no means a large, 
one; and the attendance was tolerably numerous, and highly respectable. The 
vegetables and fruits shown by the cottagers were especially worthy of notice 
and of commendation; for, without possessing the means which wealth will 
always command, to adopt every kind of valuable suggestion that the advance- 
ment of science may afford, the cottagers’ productions were barely excelled by 
their more wealthy competitors. This state of things is most satisfactory on 
more grounds than one, and it is with great pleasure that we again record a 
fact which is not now asserted for the first time. (Jdid., July 24.) ; 

The third and last meeting of the season was held on September 15. at 
Truro, and, in spite of the stormy state of the weather, there was a very 
numerous and fashionable attendance of visiters from all parts of the county. 
The appearance of the room was unusually gay, although the supply of plants 
was not so large as is frequently seen. The pillars, and underneath the 
gallery, were tastily festooned, and there were two very beautiful devices 
exhibited, which presented a coup dail that was highly gratifying. The first 
was a very large and elegant device, formed of dahlias by Mr. Treseder, the 
present occupant of the gardens formerly belonging to Lewis Daubuz, Esq. 
This was behind the president’s chair, and in the centre of the room. The 
design embraced, inter alia, the words “ Victoria Rex ;” but although we can- - 
not praise Mr. Treseder’s Latin, which perhaps he does not wish to have 
praised, we may justly say he deserves great credit for his beautiful and varied 
display of this elegant flower. At the bottom of the room stood the other 
device, formed of different flowers, and consisting of the initials ““ V.R. A.” 
These were surmounted with a crown. This device was exhibited by George 
Nicolls Simmons, Esq., and obtained for that gentleman the silver medal, — 
another stimulus in addition to the many he has already received for his success- 
ful cultivation of botanical science. The orchidaceous plants, though small as 
to the supply, were select. There was a new species, named Maxillaria Skin- 
neri, by Mr. Bateman, in compliment to its discoverer, G. Ure Skinner, Esq., 
of Guatemala, a gentleman to whom the botanical collections of this country 
‘are under great obligations, for the liberality with which he has contributed 
some of the finest productions of the interesting spot on which he resides, 
This plant was grown by Sir C. Lemon, and is the first that has flowered in 
this country. The show of fruit was highly gratifying, and, without particu- 
larising, we may say that the melons, pines, strawberries, cherries, currants, 
and grapes (a second-crop from the garden of S. Moyle, Esq.), apples, pears, 
&c. &c., were worthy of all praise. The cottagers’ exhibition was very beau- 
tiful ; really far superior to anything that we have ever had of the kind. 
There were not many flowers shown, the articles exhibited beig chiefly of the 
more useful kind. (Jéid., Sept. 18.) 

Trecan Cottage-Gardening Society. — The sixth annual exhibition of this 
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excellent and truly benevolent Society was held at Trecan Gate, on the 16th 
July. The day, with the exception of a partial shower or two, was, on the 
whole, fine ; and the numerous assemblage (among which we noticed some of 
the first families in the neighbourhood) appeared highly gratified with their 
visit to this rural scene. More than the usual taste was displayed in the 
erection of booths, &c. We have attended the meetings of this Society year after 
year, from its infant state, when it sprang up under the auspices of the Rev. 
Richard Buller, to the present time ; and to the cottagers we would say that, 
considering the dry spring and summer, we never saw a better display, on their 
table, of fruits, vegetables, and flowers. (West Briton, July 24.) 

CumBEeRLAND.— The Whitehaven Floral and Horticultural Society. — The 
first exhibition of this Society for the present season took place on April 30. 
During the afternoon the rooms were crowded by our gayest fashionables, and 
by well-dressed people, who all seemed highly delighted with the objects pre- 
sented to their notice. The exhibition, indeed, was decidedly the best first 
show of the season which has yet distinguished the annals of this Society. 
The competitors were numerous, and the specimens of the various flowers of 
a very superior order. The leading objects of attraction were the auriculas, 
and the assortments of these beautiful gems of the garden which were brought 
forward by Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Robert Elliot were certainly never surpassed, 
if ever equalled, in the same room. (Whitehaven Herald, May 2.) 

The summer show took place on July 16th. This exhibition consisted of 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables, of each of which there was a tolerably fair dis- 
play, though it was far from being so well attended as we have seen it on 
former occasions. (Cumberland Pacquet, July 21.) 

The autumn show of flowers, fruits, &c., belonging to the members of this 
Society was held on September 24., and there was much reason to congratulate 
the friends of the exhibition on the triumphant success which distinguished 
their exertions. In many respects the show was much superior to any which 
has taken place in the Savings’ Bank Assembly Room. The dahlias were, of 
course, the crowning gems of the occasion, and of these upwards of 1100 
were in the room ; and it was truly wonderful, considering the wet and turbu- 
lent weather which we have experienced of late, that they should have been 
brought for exhibition in such exquisite bloom, and altogether in so rich a 
state of perfection. The day being fine, the attendance of visiters was both 
numerous and fashionable, and the exhibition received the tribute of praise 
both from connoisseurs and the less learned admirers of the beauties of Flora 
and the products of the garden. (Whitehaven Herald, September 26.) 

DERBYSHIRE. — Chesterfield Gooseberry Show, — May 3. See Gard. Gaz. 

. 535. 
; Derby Annual Gooseberry Show.—July 27. See Lbid., p. 584. 

DevonsuHire. — The Royal Devon and Cornwall Botanical and Horticultural 
Society. — The spring exhibition of this Society displayed some of Flora’s 
choicest stores, and was of the most splendid description, exceeding in many 
respects most of the vernal shows hitherto witnessed. The plants and flowers 
in the large room were arranged in the most tasteful manner, presenting to the 
eye the varied riches and unrivalled brilliancy in which nature decks her 
choicest gems at this season. The rare and beautiful exotics, interspersed 
with the stove and green-house plants, offered on every side subjects for ad- 
miration, and called forth the strongest feelings of delight. We cannot omit 
noticing the superior manner in which the cottagers produced the articles they 
exhibited. The potatoes belonging to John Chapman of Saltash, were equal 
to any in the amateur’s class. His basket of vegetables was laid out with 
very great taste. John Courtis, of Ford Cottage, Stoke, produced a most 
splendid dish of peas, equal to any we saw. The wallflowers shown by J. T. 
Addicott were exceedingly beautiful ; but it would be invidious to particularise 
further, where so much industry was displayed. We only regret that the 
Society’s benevolent intentions are not more appreciated by the agricultural 
labourers in our district. (P/ymouth Herald.) 
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The second exhibition for the season took place at Devonport, on July 23. 
when the show of plants, flowers, and fruit greatly surpassed that of any pre- 
vious exhibition in this town. The company, also, was numerous and highly 
respectable. Mr. William Rendle, Union Road, Plymouth, as usual, con- 
tributed largely to the display of flowers on the occasion. His collection of 
fuchsias was particularly noticed, and was very fine; amongst them were 
specimens of Standishz and Devonia, two excellent new varieties. (Devonport 
Independent, July 25.) 

The twenty-ninth exhibition of the above Society took place at Plymouth, 
Sept. 10., and was numerously and fashionably attended. More than usual 
exertions had evidently been made to render the occasion splendid; and we 
must give the Committee of Management great credit for their admirable 
arrangements. ‘To attempt a full description of the plants and flowers in this 
exhibition would be useless ; suffice it that, for its brilliant and diversified 
character, the scene was never equalled by any previous one of the kind in 
this neighbourhood. The fruit tables “ groaned’’ under the weight of their 
delicious burden; as a whole, we never saw this branch of the exhibition 
surpassed in the West of England. Of the vegetable productions, all of 
which were excellent, there was the great curiosity of a pumpkin, grown by 
Mr. Samuel Ellis of Fleet, from a seed taken out of the wreck of the Royal 
George ; it weighed, we should think, about 101b., and was an object of 
general remark, from the peculiarity of its origin. The cottagers’ productions 
were more than usually fine, and the following is a list of premiums awarded : 
— Apples, the best dish of sorts, 5s., J. T. Addicott, Millbrook; second best 
ditto, 4s., John Courtis, Ford Park, Stoke. Pears, the best dish of, 4s., 
W. Fiddick ; second best ditto, 3s., J. T. Addicott. Plums, best dish of six, 
3s. 6d., J.T. Addicott; second best ditto, 2s. 6d., John Keast, St. Stephens ; 
third best ditto, 4s. 6d., J. Dingle, St. Stephens. China Asters, the best col- 
lection of, 5s., J. Chapman, Saltash; second best ditto, 4s., Thomas Dennis, 
Saltash ; third best ditto, 3s., J. Dingle. Hollyhocks, best collection of, 3s. 6d., 
Thomas Dennis ; second best ditto, 2s. 6d., J. T,, Addicott. Roses, best 
bouquet of, 3s. 6d., J.Smith, Plymstock ; second best ditto, 2s. 6d., J. T. 
Addicott. Hardy annuals, best collection of named, 4s., John Chapman ; 
second best ditto, 3s., Thomas Dennis ; third best ditto, 2s., J. Davies. Stocks, 
the best bouquet of, 3s. 6d., J. Chapman ; second best ditto, 2s. 6d., John 
Davies. Marigolds, French and African, best collection of, 2s. 6d., J. Chap- 
man. Vegetables, best basket of sorts, 10s., John Smith ; second best ditto, 
7s., Thomas Dennis ; third best ditto, 5s., J. Chapman; fourth best ditto, 
3s. 6d., J. Davies. Peas, the best dish of, 4s., J. Chapman ; second best ditto, 
3s., John Dingle. Scarlet runners, best dish of, 4s., John Davies. Dwarf 
kidneybeans, best dish of, 3s., John Smith. Onions, the best dish of, 4s. 6d., 
John-Chapman ; second best ditto, 3s., John Dingle. Potatoes, the best 
sample of, 4s., John Keast, St. Stephens. Sweet herbs, the best collection of 
named, 2s. 6d., J. Davies. 

Prizes for Personal Merit. First division: st prize, to the cottager or 
labourer with small weekly wages, who has reared the largest family in habits 
of industry, without parochial assistance, 1/. 10s., W. Hancock, St. Stephens ; 
2d prize, ditto, the second largest family, &c., 1/., John Keast, St. Stephens ; 
3d prize, ditto, the third largest family, &c., 10s., W. Fiddick, Millbrook. 
Second division: 1st prize, to the cottager or labourer, with small weekly 
wages, who cultivates his garden in a superior manner, the interior of whose 
cottage displays the greatest neatness and economy, and whose children are 
educated in habits of industry and sobriety, 1/., John Keast ; 2d prize, ditto, 
in the second best manner, &c., 15s., Thomas Hearle, Knackersknowie ; 
3d prize, ditto, in the third best manner, &c., 15s., Mr. Smith, Plymouth. 
Third division : 1st prize, to the servant in the rural district, who has remained 
the largest number of years in the service of the same master or mistress, 
and whose conduct has been exemplary, 1/., W. Hancock ; 2d prize, ditto, the 
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second largest, &c., 10s., W. Fiddick ; 3d prize, ditto, the third largest, &c., 10s., 
Nicholas Pinwell, Yealm Bridge. (Zbid., Sept. 12.) 
Exeter Horticultural Society. — Spring show. See Gard. Gaz., 1840, 
. B45. 
i Exeter Grand Dahlia Exhibition. — See Ibid., 1840, p. 632. 

Duruam. — Sunderland Floral and Horticultural Society. — Spring show. 
See Ibid., 1840, p. 319. — Aug. 18. See Lbid., p. 551. 

The Gateshead Ancient Florists’ Society recently held their third annual show 
for ranunculuses, at the house of Mr. James Scott, Half Moon Inn, Bridge 
Street, Gateshead, when the prizes were awarded to the following gentlemen : 
— Mr. John Wilson, first, with De Drain ; third, with Orestes ; fourth, with 
Grand Monarque, and fifth with Rebecca; Mr. Andrew Bouglas, second, 
with Suprema. (Gateshead Observer, July 11.) 

Essex. — South Essex Horticultural Society. — Spring show. See Gard. 
Gaz., 1840, p. 440. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — Cheltenham Horticultural and Floral Societies. — 
April 21. 1840. See Ibid., 1840, p. 268.— May 19. See Ibid., p. 328. — 
June 2. See Ibid., p. 360. — Aug. 7. See Ibid., p. 551. 

Cirencester Horticultural Association. — July 3. See Ibid., 1840, p. 458. 

Cirencester Horticultural Society. — Aug.'7. See Ibid., 1840, p. 521. 

Pittville Horticultural Association. — April 28. 1840. See Ibid., 1840, 

. 281. 
‘ Hampsuire. — Andover Horticultural Society.— June 18. (Salisbury Herald, 
June 20.) — Sept. 25. See Gard. Gaz., p. 663. 

Hampshire Horticultural Society.— The first exhibition of this Society for 
the present season took place at the Corn Exchange, Winchester, March 12., 
and to the lovers of botanical pursuits must have afforded a treat of no 
ordinary kind: the flowers introduced were of great rarity and beauty, and 
the show of fruits and vegetables were every way worthy the advances which 
the science of horticulture has made within the last few years. This meeting 
has been looked forward to by the members of the Society with more than 
usual interest, from its having been known that a presentation of plate of 
great value was intended to be made to their excellent secretary, Dr. Wick- 
ham, at the Society’s dinner after the business of the day. Mr. Burt of 
Southampton introduced a new and pleasing variety of ornamental ironwork 
for floricultural purposes, which was much admired. (Hampshire. Advertiser, 
March 14.) 

The second meeting of the Hampshire Horticultural Society was held at 
the Archery Rooms, Winchester, May 2]., to which numerous visiters were 
attracted for the purpose of viewing the exhibition of flowers and fruits, which 
was very superior. (Hampshire Chronicle, May 25.) 

At the third meeting of this Society at the New Corn Exchange, Win- 
chester, June 23., there was a very good show of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, 
from the gardens of the neighbouring gentry. (Salisbury Herald, June 27.) 

Winchester Auricula Show. — April 30. 1840. See Gard. Gaz., 1840, 
p. 281. ; 

: Winchester Pansy Show. — June 2. See Ibid., p. 410. 

Hertrorpsuire. — Herts Horticultural Society. — The first annual show 
of this useful and flourishing Society took place in the Shire Hall, Hert- 
ford, April 36. “The display of flowers was as splendid as we ever remember 
to have witnessed at any previous spring show; and the company was more 
numerous and fashionable than usual. The specimen plants were particularly 
fine, consisting of azaleas, euphorbias, and hoveas, of great luxuriance. The 
miscellaneous collections of Mr. Warner and Mr. Harrison were arranged with 
the accustomed taste, and presented a splendid appearance. The cottage 
exhibiters were but few, but the quality of the vegetables and flowers ex- 
hibited was good. (Herts Reformer, May 2.) 

The second or summer show of this Society, held on June 25., was dis- 
tinguished for its grand display of fruit and flowers, and drew together a 
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numerous assemblage of the families of the county. The collections of roses 
were unusually fine and splendid ; those from C. 8. Chauncy, Esq., were par- 
ticularly admired ; and from the same gardens was exhibited a very fine seed- 
ling variety of the Bourbon rose. The fuchsias from the gardens of W. R. 
Baker, Esq., of Bayfordbury, were the finest ever exhibited, standing 7 or 8 
feet high, and being profusely covered with bloom. The grapes and peaches 
from Earl Cowper’s, and the pines from Viscount Melbourne’s, were the most 
prominent among the fruits. We were much gratified at witnessing the grow- 
ing spirit of emulation among the cottagers; their productions being of a 
superior kind, and more numerous than we have seen at any previous exhi- 
bition. (Herts Reformer, June 27.) 

The Autumn Show. — Sept. 9. See Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 599. 

Huntineponsurre. — Huntingdonshire Horticultural Society. — April 28. 
1840. See Ibid., 1840, p. 296. — July 28. See Ibid., p. 520. 

St. Neots Horticultural Society. — May 5. See Ibid., 1840, p. 327. — 
Aug. 4. See Ibid., p. 552. 

Kent. — Kent and Canterbury Floral and Horticultural Society. — On 
April 2., the first exhibition this year of this Society took place at the Corn 
Exchange in this city. The day was altogether inviting, and a very goodly 
company was attracted. The plants belonging to Mr. Alderman Masters 
were, as usual, splendid and numerous, alike extraordinary for their beauty as 
for their rarity. (Canterbury Journal, April 4.) 

On April 30., the second exhibition for this season of the above Society 
took place at the Corn Exchange. Zhe show fully displayed what the genial 
weather of the last two months has effected in the garden. There was a 
brilliant array of choice and beautiful flowers; and the company was very 
respectable and numerous. Many of the plants even surpassed those hitherto 
exhibited. The two grand attractions were, Mr. Masters’s Rhododéndron 
arboreum, and the Rev. H. Hilton’s A’loe plicatilis. Our attention was 
arrested, on first entering the room, by the grandest specimen that we ever 
beheld at any flower show, in town or country. It proved a variety of the 
Nepal rhododendron, that had been hybridised by the species most commonly 
cultivated, the ponticum. To describe it would be impossible, it must be seen 
to form any idea of its grandeur and beauty. Let, however, the reader ima- 
gine the common rhododendron grown into a tree of 10 ft. in height, and 18 ft. 
m circumference, rising with a single stem for about 3 ft., and then gradually 
giving out branches so as to form a symmetrical head ; but instead of the 
blossoms, as in the garden kind, being of a pale lilac colour, they should be of 
a bright crimson, elegantly mottled with deep brown spots, and nearly every 
branch to be terminated with a bold cluster of flowers ; and then some idea, 
though faint it be, may be formed of this superb variety. We counted more 
than 170 heads of blossoms, and we believe there were more lurking beneath 
“its ample pavilion of green.” (Lbid., May 2.) ; 

On Sept. 10th, the last exhibition this season took place at the Corn Ex- 
change. The show was attended by most of the respectable families of the 
city and neighbourhood. | There was a better collection of succulents than on 
any previous occasion. Mr. Shepherd’s and Mr. Masters’s were particularly 
fine and attractive, as also were Mr. Friend’s larocheas and Sempervivum 
variegatum. (Ibid. Sept. 12.) 

Dover Horticultural Society.— June 18. See Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 409. 

Eltham Horticultural and Floricultural Society. — July 21. See Ibid., 1840, 

. 479. 
“ Maidstone Horticultural Society. — May 20. See Ibid., 1840, p. 345. 

West Kent Pink Society. — July 2. See Ibid., 1840, p. 440. 

Wingham Horticultural and Floricultural Society. — July 30. See ILbid., 
1840, p. 505.—Sept. 15. Ibid., p. 616. 

Lancasnuire. — Barrowford Pink Show.—July 9. See Ibid., 1840, p. 458. 

Warrington Tulip and Horticultural Show.—Spring show. See Lbid., 1840, 
p. 458.—Dahlia show. See Jdid., p. 664. 
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Whitefield Pansy Show.—Sept. 5. See Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 616. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. — Leicestershire Floricultural and Horticultural Society. — 
Spring show. See Ivid., 1840, p. 399.—June 1. See Ibid., p. 458.—Aug. 
i) “See Tbid., p. 521. 
Hinckley Horticultural and Floricultural Society.—Sept. 25. See Tbid., 1840, 
. 663. : 
Melbourne Floricultural and Horticultural Society.—Sept. 22. See Ibid., 
1840, p. 615. 
Melbourne Gooseberry Show.—Aug. 3. See Ibid., 1840, p. 584. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. — Grantham Floral and Horticultural Society—Aug. 8. and 
Sept. 26. See Ibid., 1839, p. 773. 
Grantham Carnation Show.—Aug. 6. See Ibid., 1840, p. 584. 
Horncastle Floricultural and Horticultural Society.—June 30. See Ibid., 
1840, p. 458. 
Stamford Floricultural and Horticultural Society.—April 29. See Ibid., 1840, 
p. 327.—Summer show. See Ibid., p. 458.—Aug. 12. See Ibid., p. 527. 
MippiEsex.—Hampstead Florists’ Society.—June 16. See Ibid., 1840, p. 
409.—Sept. 22. See Ibid., p. 655. 
Metropolitan Society of Florists.—Oct, 13. 
Middleton Gooseberry Show.—Aug. 8. See Ibid., 1840, p. 584. 
Middleton Tulip Show.—See Lbid., 1840, p. 458. 
South London Horticultural Society—June 16. See Ibid., 1840, p. 394.— 
July 28. Ibid., p. 489.—Sept. 15. Ibid., p. 598. 
South Walworth Amateur Floricultural Society.—Sept. 21. See Ibid., 1840, 
p- 615. 
West London Amateur Dahla Society.—Sept. 14. See Ibid., 1840, p. 615. 
Norroikx.—Lynn Horticultural Society.— May 13. See Ibid , 1840, p. 351. 
— July 29. Tbid., 521. 
Norfolk and Norwich Horticultural Society.— May 27. See Ibid., 1840, p. 
351.—Dahlia show. Jdid., p. 598. 
Norwich Dahlia Show.—See Ibid., 1840, p. 615. 
NorTHUMBERLAND.—Felton Floricultural Society May 5. 1840. See 
Ibid., p. 311. 
Felton Florists’ Society.—Tulip show. See Ibid., 1840, p. 399.—June 29. 
Tbid., p. 425.—Pink show. Jérd., p. 489.—Aug. 24. Ibid., p. 569. 
Hexham Floricultural and Horticultural Society—Sept. 16. See Ibid., p. 633. 
Newcastle Botanical and Horticultural Society—A general meeting of this 
Society was held in the Music Hall, Nelson Street, March 7. (Newcastle 
Courant, March 12.) 
The second meeting of this Society took place, Aug. 28. (Jdid., Sept. 4.) 
NorrinGuamMsHire.— Beeston and Chilwell Flower Show.—Spring show. 
See Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 361.—Aug. 4. Ibid., p. 521. 
Nottingham Floricultural and Horticultural Society—Spring show. See 
Ibid., 1840, p. 344. 
Old Lenton Gooseberry Show.—See Ibid., 1840, p. 522. 
Retford aud Bawtry Horticultural Society.—Spring show. See Ibrd., 1840, 
peouulis 
: OxFrorpDsHIRE. — Oxfordshire Horticultural Society—April 30. 1840. See 
Thid., p. 297.—July 1. Ibid., p. 473.—July 28. Tbid., fp. 507. 
SuropsHirE.— Market Drayton Horticultural and Floricultural Society.— 
May 7. See Ibid., 1840, p. 312. 
Salop Floricultural and Horticultural Society.—Summer show. See Jbid., 
. 583. 
2 SomMERSETSHIRE. — Bath Royal Horticultural and Botanical Society. —'The 
first exhibition for the season took place on April 14, at the Society’s Gar- 
dens in Victoria Park, of which it may be desirable to give a brief description. 
In so doing, we cannot but express our admiration at the consummate ability 
which has been displayed in their arrangement. The north side of the Bo- 
tanical Garden is laid out in a large oval shape, and contains an illustration of 
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the Linnzean system, by means of ornamental plants. Although few of the 
plants are yet in flower, the appearance of this portion of the garden is, even 
at present, highly picturesque. Students and connoisseurs in botany will 
here find ample means for gratifying their penchant: while their labours will 
be considerably lessened by the assistance which has been provided for them, 
the class and order of each plant being indicated, as well asits generic, spe- 
cific, and popular English name. To the south is the medical department 
of the garden, and here are to be found specimens of all the hardy plants 
now enumerated in the pharmacopeia. The eastern half of the lawn is Jaid 
eut in illustration of the Jussieuan or natural system of botany. We observe 
with pleasure the progress which has been made by the Society in its collec- 
tions of /‘ris, Narcissus, Cratee‘gus, peony, &c., several handsome donations 
of these fine plants having been made. A number of rhododendrons, grow- 
ing in the open air, are also looking remarkably well; and not the least at- 
tractive portion of the gardens is its excellent collection of aquatic plants. 
The rocky structure which surrounds the fountain has been planted with a 
variety of sedum or stone crop, which is now rising, and will shortly present 
a very interesting appearance. We may here mention that it is in contempla- 
tion to remove the hedge which encloses the half-acre recently added to the 
grounds, and to substitute for it one which shall be more characteristic of a. 
botanic garden. Brief and imperfect as this description necessarily is, we trust 
it may prove sufficient to stimulate curiosity in behalf of these gardens, and 
that it will demonstrate the activity and good taste which have been displayed 
by the committee to whom their formation was intrusted. We must now 
turn to the show. 

We should be liable to imputation were we to say that a more splendid 
and gratifying exhibition never took place in this or any other city. It may, 
however, be asserted with the strictest truth, that, with extent and variety, it 
was in every way worthy of the distinguished reputation hitherto maintained 
by this Society. The weather, notwithstanding the lowering aspect of the 
morning, proved propitious ; and at the hour appointed for the admission of 
the subscribers and the public the gardens were thronged by a numerous and 
fashionable company. The enthusiasm manifested on the occasion will be 
made apparent by the fact, that not less than four thousand persons visited the 
show durmg the day. We may also add that the arrangements which had 
been made for the accommodation of the spectators had been so well contrived, 
that, notwithstanding the continual ingress and egress which lasted during the 
whole day, no confusion occurred, nor was the presence of so large a con- 
course felt to be inconvenient or oppressive in the least degree. The influ- 
ence of the sun was less potent than on some of the preceding days; while 
refreshing breezes from the west rendered the temperature delightfully agree- 
able. The fine gravel walk which encircles the gardens afforded a pleasant 
promenade for the company ; the splendour and beauty of the surrounding 
landscapes adding to the other attractions which it presents. A royal 
standard (the gift of a number of ladies) floated gaily from a lofty pole, and 
considerably enhanced the animated appearance of the scene. Mr. Reynolds’s 
celebrated band was in attendance; and played a succession of the most po- 
pular pieces in their usual talented manner. One of the most decided improve- 
ments made by the committee is the establishment of a ladies’ cloak and 
attirmg room; a convenience which has long been a desideratum at shows of 
this kind. (Bath Gazette, April 18.) 

Bath Horticultural Society, Sidney Gardens. — May 28. See Gard. Gaz., 
1840, p. 360.— June 3. See Ibid., p. 439. — July 22. Ibid., p. 479. 

Bristol and Clifton Dahlia Show.—See Ibid., p. 616. 

SraFFORDSHIRE.— Burton-upon-Trent Horticultural Society. April 22. 
1840. See Ibid., p. 268.—May 20. See Ibid., p- 440, 

Stafford Floricultural and Horticultural Society.-- Spring show. See Ibid., 
1840, p. 344, 

woe ab 
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Uttoxeter Horticultural and Floricultural Society.— Aug.7. See Gard. Gaz., 
1840, p. 551. ; 

Wolverhampton Horticultural Society—Summer show. See Ibid., p. 534. 

Wolverhampton Tulip Show. — May 20. See Ibid., p. 344. 

Surrotx.— Ipswich Floricultural Society. — April 30. See Tbid., p. 296. 

Stowmarket Horticultural Show.—Sept. 17. 1839. See Ibid., 1839, p. 709. 

Surrey. — Croydon Dahlia Show. See Ibid. 1839, p. 616. 

East Surrey Florists’ Society. — June 25. See Ibid., 1840, p. 425. 

Wallington Pink Show.— June 30. See Ibid., 1840, p. 441. 

WarwicksHire.— Birmingham Gooseberry and Flower Show.—Aug. 3. See 
Ibid., 1840, p. 507. 

Lhe Birmingham Grand Dahha Exhibition, opened Sept. 30. at the Town 
Hall, and was continued during the following day. Notwithstanding the late 
period of the season, and the injury sustained in some plantations from the 
frost on the night of the 19th ult., there was a very splendid collection of 
flowers, the blooms on many of the stands being remarkably fine in form and 
perfect in colour. The general opinion appeared to be that the exhibition 
surpassed that of 1839 ; and there is no doubt that increased attention has, 
during the present season, been paid to the cultivation of this beautiful and 
admired flower. (Midland Counties Herald, Oct. 1.) 

Coventry Horticultural Society.— June 1. See Gard. Gaz., 1840, p.. 441. 

Wittsurre. — Wilts Horticultural Society. — The first exhibition for the 
present season took place at the Council Chamber, Salisbury, April 4. The 
assemblage of visiters was unusually large, and the display of plants was such 
as to convince us that increased life has been imparted to the Society since 
the last season. The forced shrubs were of first-rate excellence, and we have 
never seen at any previous exhibition so numerous an assortment of specimens 
of this gay and attractive tribe. (Salisbury Herald, April 11.) 

July 21. The third exhibition for this season tock place at the Council 
Chamber, Salisbury, but owing to the unfavourable state of the weather, the 
attendance of visiters was unusually thi. The collection of plants, however, 
was remarkably good; and we never recollect to have witnessed, at the July 
meeting, such an abundance of splendid specimens. The orchideous plants 
were particularly attractive, and the geraniums, notwithstanding the lateness 
of the season, were in fine bloom. (JZdid., July 25.) 

Sept. 8. The fourth exhibition for the season of the Wilts Horticultural 
Society was held in the Council Chamber, Salisbury. (Hampshire Chronicle, 
Sept. 14. 

See ees. — Worcestershire Horticultural Society. — Spring show. 
See Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 311. July 28. See Ibid., p. 506. 

Vale of Evesham Horticultural and Floricultural Society. — April 29. and 
May 15. See Ibid., 1840, p. 344.— July 24. Tbid., p. 506. 

YorksHiIrE. — Doncaster Horticultural Society.— May 13. See Ibid., 
p. 328. Summer show. See Ibid., p. 473. — Aug. 4. Lbid., p. 551. 

Heath Tulip Show. — May 18. See Ibid., p. 345. 

Kingston Floricultural and Horticultural Society.—Oct.1. See Ibid., p. 663. 

The Horticultural Society for Sheffield and its Vicinity held their third ex- 
hibition for this season at the Botanical Gardens, June 29. 1840. (Sheffield 
Mercury, July 4.) : 

Sheffield Class Dahha Show.—Sept. 14. See Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 615. 

Sheffield Pink Show. — July 6. See Tbid., p. 489. 

Sheffield Tulip Show. — May 21. See Lbid., p. 345, 

Wakefield Floral Society.— Aurieula show. Apri 27. 1840. See Lbid., © 
p- 281. — Aug. 10. Jbid., p. 521. 

Wakefield Tulip Show. — May 25. See Ibid., p. 345. 

York Amateur Florists’ Society. — May 13. See Lbid., p. 344. — June 17. 
Ibid., p. 440. — Aug. 10, Lbid., p. 527. 

York Horticultural Society. — Autumn show. See Ibid., p. 569. 

York Horticultural Ewhibition, — Sept. 22. See Ibid., p- 631. 
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DENBIGHSHIRE. — Wrexham Horticultural Society. — June 5. See Gard. 
Gaz., p. 425. — Sept. 29. Ibid., p. 664. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


JersEY.— The Agricultural and Horticultural Society.— On July 15., the 
summer exhibition of fruits, vegetables, and flowers took place at the New 
Cattle Market, Minden Place, Jersey. At no former exhibition had we ever 
been so much gratified. At 2 o’clock, the hour appointed for the introduction 
of visiters, the press for admission was very great, and on our entrance we 
were much pleased to find the area literally crowded with the rank and 
fashion of the island. Shrubs were placed in various parts of the ground, 
and the fruits and flowers under the piazzas were well arranged ; the beauty of 
the latter was much admired. The object which attracted most attention 
was a beautiful stand of plants belongmg to Mr. Bernard Saunders, seedsman, 
florist, &c., of Halkett Place. The plants grouped in the open space were 
also furnished by Mr. Saunders, to whose assistance the Society was on this 
as on all former occasions greatly indebted. An excellent stand was also 
exhibited by Mr. Edward Turgis, nurseryman ; nor must we omit to mention 
several fine bouquets of flowers displayed in various parts of the market: one 
by Mrs. Daniel Janvrin attracted much attention, and was universally admired ; 
it formed the front part of St. Matthew’s Chapel, Millbrook, and must have 
cost the fair architect much labour and imgenuity: a horse at full speed (Mr. 
Godfray’s), and a little Cupid with his bows and arrows (Mr. Kaye’s), formed 
entirely of flowers, were also universally admired. (Jersey British Press, 
July 17.) 

GUERNSEY. — Guernsey Horticultural Society. — May 20. The flowers 
exhibited were on the whole exceedingly good. The geraniums, of which 
there was a large number, were generally of a superior quality and in good 
condition. Mr. I. 8. Carré’s, to which a first prize was awarded, were, we 
should say, almost perfect, and evinced good taste in selection, and much 
skill and care in cultivation: to carry the palm, on a first attempt, against five 
or six of the best and most experienced amateurs in the island, must have 
been highly gratifying to him, and we believe that the award of the judges was 
confirmed by every connoisseur present, although their task can have been by 
no means an easy one. Mr. Cockburn’s pears and apples, Mr. Joshua 
Priaulx’s potatoes, and Mr. Augustus Dobrée’s asparagus, were, perhaps, the 
best of the members’ productions, if we except half a dozen remarkably fine 
apples (Pomme Suzon), exhibited by Mr. James Hammond of Jersey. The 
fruits and vegetables exhibited by the cottagers were, as is almost invariably 
the case, superior to those belonging to the members. Among these may be 
mentioned, six very fine oranges, exhibited by N. Brouard, three of which 
were growing on one stem ; half a pound of strawberries, exhibited by Mar- 
garet Giffard; Mrs. Machon’s and John Falla’s apples ; James Langloi’s: 
ereen peas and cabbages ; S. Luff’s potatoes, artichokes, and cabbages ; J. 
Falla’s asparagus; T. Sebire’s potatoes, lettuces, and carrots; and John 
Moullin’s rhubarb. As respects flowers, the best were H. H. Le Pelley’s 
sparaxis, which were decidedly good, and the bouquets belonging to Judith 
Le Page and Rachel Robert. This exhibition afforded a strong evidence of 
the marked improvement which has taken place in Guernsey, in the depart- 
ments of floriculture and horticulture, since the formation of the Society. 
Not only have articles of a superior description become more generally cul- 
tivated than they were formerly, but their style of growth has much improved ; 
and among no class of persons has this improvement been more marked than 
among the cottagers, whose productions are highly creditable to the island. 
(Star, May 23.) 

SCOTLAND. 


The Caledonian Horticultural Society held their spring meeting on March 5., 
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and a full account of what passed on that occasion will be found from p. 270 
to 272. The other meetings of the Society held in the course of the year 
were equal in point of interest to the first, and displayed a great many garden 
productions, both useful and ornamental. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. — Aberdeenshire Horticultural Society. — Spring show. 
See Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 319. 

The summer exhibition of this invaluable institution was held in Aberdeen 
on June 23., and presented decidedly the best display which has ever been 
exhibited at this season of the year. In the vegetable department there were 
some remarkable specimens of the kidney potato, full-sized and ripe though 
raised in the open air. The cabbages (Yorks) presented a great improvement 
over those of last year, being much more solid and free from huskiness than 
they used to be ; the early turnips were also very superior. It is especially 
pleasing to notice these improvements, because the poorer classes of the com- 
munity have so much dependence on the vegetable market. In the display 
of fruit, the strawberries were much admired; the cherries, too, were good ; 
and there were a few green-fleshed melons of very superior quality. Three 
bunches of grapes, by Mr. Runcie of Millbank, were the best we ever saw so 
early in the season. A new seedling ranunculus, by Mr. Wright, the clerk, 
was the leading attraction in the floral department. He has named it the 
“ British Queen,” and well does it deserve the distinction, for it is a stately 
plant, and promises to be very prolific. There were a good many fuchsias, 
and a very rich and rare variety of green-house plants, especially of geraniums. 
The border flowers were also good, and the designs most tastefully, and, we 
may say, ingenionsly, wrought out. Nor must we forget Mrs. Rae’s home- 
made wine, for which she very justly obtained a premium. We may notice, 
in passing, that this department has strong claims on the tee-totallers, for, if 
we may credit the best-informed of our wine-brewers, an article can be made 
which “ will cheer, but not inebriate.” (Aberdeen Herald, June 27.) 

For the autumn show of this Society, see Gard Gaz., p. 623. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE. — Clackmannanshire Horticultural Society.— The first 
meeting of this Society for the season was held at Alloa, the 14th of May. 
The room was adorned, as usual, by evergreens and flowers, part of which 
surrounded two fine paintings by our townsman, Mr. Bell. The meeting was 
not numerously attended ; but this may have arisen from the season being 
unusually far advanced, and a supposition that all the auriculas, primroses, 
polyanthuses, and other spring flowers were past and gone. This was, no 
doubt, the case to a considerable degree, on account of the long continued 
dry weather, and owing to this exhibition having been put off a week later 
than last spring, at a time when such weather was not anticipated. Notwith- 
standing all this, the articles both for competition and exhibition were nume- 
rous and in good order. The following were exhibited: — From Airthrey 
Castle, Rhododéndron arboreum, #. album, pelargoniums, pansies, &c. &c.; 
from Kennet, Wistaria Consequana, Héya carnosa, Cistus, &e. ; from Powis, 
herbaceous plants, pansies, apples, cabbages, spinach, turnips, &c. ; by Mr. 
Livingstone, Alloa, a variety of pansies; and by Mr. Williamson, Alloa, a 
variety of plants. (Stirling Journal, May 29.) 

The second exhibition of this Society for the season was held at Alloa, on 
July the 9th, when the room was adorned with a variety of fine shrubs and 
evergreens, kindly furnished from Alloa Park, by the Countess of Mar and 
Kellie. The visiters were numerous, for, amidst much rainy weather, the day 
was dry and favourable. Both the quantity and quality of vegetables, flowers, 
and fruits much exceeded the expectations of the directors, being abundant 
as well as excellent. On this occasion eight prizes were allotted for cottagers, 
that is, persons who work their own gardens, only three of which were com- 
peted for. It is much to be wished that cottagers may be induced to become 


contributors to these exhibitions ; much good might result from their occa- . 


sional success, as it would probably stimulate them to cultivate their gardens 
with more attention and in a better manner than at present. (Jéid., July 17.) 
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The Kilmadock and Kincardine in Monteith Cottage and Farm Garden Society 
held its first meeting for this season in Kincardine school-house, on the 11th 
July, when the following prizes were awarded : — Best three Dutch roses, 
sorts: Ist, John M‘Kinlay, Deanston ; 2d, James Stewart, Thornhill ; 3d, 
Archibald M‘Nie, Ochtertyre. Best China rose in pot: Ist, Archibald M’Nie ; 
2d, William Gilchrist, Deanston. Best six violas, two flowers of each: Ist, 
John M‘Kinlay, Deanston ; 2d, William Gilchrist ; 3d, John Ferguson, Clark- 
ton. Best geranium in pot: Ist, John M‘Kinlay ; 2d, William Gilchrist ; 3d, 
William M*‘Farlane, Blairdrummond. Best bouquet hardy flowers: James 
Simpson, Doune. Best three sorts of daisies, six of each: Ist, William Gil- 
christ ; 2d, Archibald M‘Nie; 3d, William M‘Farlane, Blairdrummond. Best 
three calceolarias, of sorts: Ist, John M‘Kinlay ; 2d, William Gilchrist; 3d, 
William Caw, Doune. Best three sorts mimulus, small bunch of each : Ist, 
John Taylor, Auchinlyach ; 2d, Archibald M‘Nie. Six heaviest early pota- 
toes: Ist, James Stewart Thornhill ; 2d, George Bryce, Doune; 3d, James 
Livingstone, Kirklane. Best kept six late potatoes, crop 1839: Ist, George 
Stalker, Summerlane ; 2d, William M‘Farlane ; 3d, William Gilchrist. Best 
three yellow turnips: Ist, Andrew Reid, Summerlane ; 2d, William Caw ; 
3d, William Bayne, Doune. Best twelve pods green pease: Ist, William 
Robertson, Woodlane ; 2d, Peter Stewart, Thornhill; 3d, Isaac Fixton, 
Thornhill. Best brace early cabbages: Ist, Isaac Fixton; 2d, William 
M‘Farlane; 3d, Peter Dow, Blairdummond. Heaviest six spring-sown 
onions (entire) : Ist, Peter Stewart ; 2d, Isaac Fixton ; 3d, William Robert- 
son. Heaviest six potato onions (entire): Ist, Thomas Welch, Thornhill ; 
2d, James Stewart; 3d, William Gilchrist. Heaviest four stalks rhubarb’: 
Ist, John Taylor; 2d, William Gilchrist ; 3d, John M‘Kinlay. Heaviest 
twelve gooseberries : Ist, Isaac Fixton ; 2d, John Taylor ; 3d, John F erguson. 
The house was tastefully decorated with evergreens from Blairdrummond — 
and the neighbouring gardens. From Blairdrummond, Deanston, Newton, 
and Argaty were exhibited collections of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. From 
Mr. Reid, teacher, Kincardine, two large cauliflowers; from Miss M‘Gowan, 
splendid turnips; from Mr. Jamieson, surgeon, ripe morello cherries ; from 
William Bayne, strawberries; from R. C. Marshall, Esq., Fuchsia globosa. 
The articles brought forward, both for exhibition and competition, were supe- 
rior to any articles produced at any former competition, and did great credit 
to all parties. The numerous and highly respectable visiters, who patronised 
the exhibition with their presence, expressed themselves highly delighted with 
the increasing taste and success in the cultivation of the several articles. 
(Stirling Journal, July 17.) 

Dumrrtessuire. — The Dumfries and Galloway Horticultural Society held 
its anniversary meeting on the 10th September, in Dumfries. We have 
seen a larger display of fruit ; but the muster was wonderful, the season con- 
sidered ; and, if deficiency appeared at all as to quantity, it was otherwise as to 
quality. Numerous parties of ladies and gentlemen visited the show-room in 
the course of the day, and appeared highly satisfied with the appearance of 
everything, including a splendid specimen of the Campanula pyramidalis, and 
several highly beautiful floral decorations. (Dumfries Courier, Sept. 15.) 

Firesuire. — Fife Horticultural and Floricultural Society. — The first 
meeting for the season took place in the Town Hall on the 6th May, and was 
honoured with the presence of most of the distinguished families of the city. 
We never saw a finer display of plants at any corresponding meeting than 
this; the whole reflected great credit on the growers, and on their employers, 
in enabling them to produce so many valuable plants. (Fife Herald, May 14.) 

The Kennoway Floricultural and Horticultural Exhibition was held in the 
parochial school-room on the 29th of June, when premiums were awarded 
by the judges for tulips, ranunculuses, roses, calceolarias, geraniums, irises, 
pansies, double catchfly, herbaceous flowers, peas, turnips, early potatoes, 
cabbages, cauliflowers, and lettuces, according to their merit. Several sweep- 
stakes were also decided. Amongst the ornamentals, the geraniums held the 
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first place, and the ranunculuses, pansies, and herbaceous flowers were likewise 
good, whilst few professional gardeners could have produced better potatoes, 
peas, or cabbages. There was, however, a paucity of competitors, and fewer 
articles were brought forward for competition than we have seen for some 
seasons past. Besides the articles competed for, there were exhibited, a large 
and tastefully built bouquet from Kingsdale ; a good collection of flowers from 
Newton Hall ; bouquet roses and pansies from Durievale ; turnips and onions 
from Charlton; pansies and sweet williams from Balfour ; turnips from Ca- 
meron Distillery; a quantity of perfectly ripe black currants, raised by G. 
Arthur, Balcurvie ; with some fine geraniums, and a plant of Fuchsia fulgens, 
from a member of the Society. (fe Herald, July 9. 1840.) 

The Pitlessie Horticultural Exhibition took place June 28., when the judges 
awarded numerous prizes. There was exhibited a large assortment of very 
splendid dahlias and hollyhocks from Priory ; dahlias from Edenwood ; dahlias, 
seedling hollyhocks, seedling heartsease, and peculiarly fine geraniums, from 
Ramornie. (Jdid., October 1.) 

The St. Andrews Horticultural and Floricultural Society’s meeting took place 
in the Town Hall on the 24th June. The show of flowers and vegetables was 
most excellent, and reflected great credit on the exhibitors. The geraniums, 
Cape heaths, and bouquets were splendid productions. We are happy to 
state that the Society’s exhibitions not only keep pace with the science, but are 
far in advance of societies in more favoured localities. (Zbid., July 2.) 

Forrarsuire&. — Brechin Horticultural Society. —July 9. See Gard. Gaz., 
1840, p. 474. 

. Dundee Floricultural and Horticultural Society. — May 13. See Lbid., 1840, 
p- 327.—June 10. See Ibid., p. 394. —July 22. See Ibid, p. 506.— August 
26. See Ibid., p. 584. 

Moraysuire and Nairn. — Forres and Nairn Horticuliural Society. — 
June 18. The first exhibition for the season of this Society took place in 
Forres. On this occasion, the flowers produced, both for competition and 
exhibition, far exceeded any former display in point of numier, variety, and 
splendour; and it is only due to the members of the Society, to state that 
neither exertion nor expense was spared to render this exhibition not only 
conducive to the promotion of scientific horticulture, but also of general and 
exciting interest to the public. 

An air-tight plant case, or portable conservatory, for growing plants with- 
out fresh supplies of water or air, on the principle recommended by Mr. 
N. B. Ward of London, was exhibited by the secretary, Mr. Gillan; the same 
having been without air or water for the space of four months, the plants 
notwithstanding exhibited great luxuriance. 

The rapidly increasing taste for the science of horticulture, fostered and 
patronised as it now so powerfuily is by the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, cannot fail to prove the source of much intellectual recreation to its 
lovers, and even to the general admirer. The great superiority of this exhi- 
bition over those of former years attests the growing spirit of emulation and 
attention among the members of tle Society, and its beneficial influence is 
daily becoming more apparent. With a limited district for its operation, this 
Society had many difficulties, at its outset, to contend with, which have 
happily been overcome, and now stands forth a pleasing example of what may 
be done by union and perseverance. (Forres Gazette, July 1.) 

Pertusurre. -—— Royal Perthshire Horticultural Society. —The spring show 
of this Society was held May 4. The exhibition was very good, considering 
the season, both as regards the merits of the articles and their variety. The 
general effect was, however, weakened by the absence of the usual splendid 
bouquets, but the company, which comprehended most of the neighbouring 
county families, testified their usual interest in the exhibition. Besides the 
articles competing we observed the following:— Scone: a large and most 
beautiful plant of Clianthus puniceus, and Huphdérbia spléndens. Kinfauns : 
Ardisia élegans and Bleétia Tankerville. Moncreiffe: a basket of very 
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choice cut flowers. Delvine: a seedling Fichsia, named F. delvinénsis. 
As usual, Miss Henderson seems to delight the admirers of flowers, by her 
beautiful productions in wax, in imitation of which we observed the following 
represented :— Bignonia ventsta, Caméllza var., Cosmeélia ribra, Erica vestita, 
Hibiscus violaceus, Kennedya Marryatte, K. rubicinda, and Neliéimbium spe- 
cidsum. Pitfour: a beautiful variety of Caméllia japénica, Cactus seedling, 
Correa speciosa, and twelve varieties of good apples in excellent preservation. . 
Fingask : Brugmansza sanguinea, with its long trumpet-like flowers. Methven 
Castle : mushrooms of uncommon size, showing superior cultivation. From 
Mr. Ross, teacher, Collace, a splendid assortment of pansies. (Perthshire 
Courier, May 7.) 

The summer exhibition of this Society was held July 9. Considering the 
unfavourable character of the season latterly, the show was on the whole 
good, although not so rich in various departments as we have seen. The ex- 
hibition was well attended by county and city families. (Jd:d., July 16.) 

RENFREWSHIRE. — West Renfrewshire Horticultural Exhibition. — May 1. 
The members of the West Renfrewshire Horticultural Society held their first 
competition for the season. The vegetables shown were excellent, the flowers 
very beautiful, and the green-house and hot-house plants, many of which were 
in flower, were rare and of first-rate quality. The admirable way in which 
every thing was arranged reflected the highest credit on all, concerned. 
Although sometimes there were several hundreds of people present at once, 
there was no confusion, and the visiters were enabled, without difficulty, to 
inspect minutely every article shown. The room in which the exhibition was 
held is 200 ft. in length and 60 ft. in breadth, and two rows of tables, extend- 
ing nearly the whole length of the apartment, were stocked with green-house, 
stove, and hardy plants, chiefly from gardens in this vicinity ; facts which at 
once demonstrate the splendour of the exhibition itself, and, when the early 
period of the season is taken into account, the abundant materials which 
Greenock possesses for displays of this kind. It is gratifying to know that 
the zeal and talent of our practical gardeners are such, that the judges admitted 
occasionally the difficulty of deciding where all were so good. We were 
struck with the beauty and interest of many plants exhibited from various 
gardens, not for competition: such as a very fine specimen of the Clianthus 
puniceus, richly in flower, and about 10 ft. high, from John Scott, Esq. 3 
together with some fine pelargoniums, also in bloom; and the beautiful 
Epiphyllum speciosum, grown pendent, and covered with its delicate flowers. 
There were also, from the garden of John Gray, Esq., President of the Society, 
specimens of many highly curious succulents, a great variety of Cape heaths 
and choice New Holland plants, with several from Madagascar, besides the 
coffee, the green and black tea, the cinnamon, also a well-grown specimen of 
the Dionze‘a muscipula, or fly-trap, in flower, with the Norfolk Island pine, the 
Pinus longifolia. In a group from Provost Fairrie were specimens of Kenné- 
dya glabra and Hovea Célsi in fine bloom. (Greenock Advertiser, May 5.) 

RoxBuRGHSHIRE. — Kelso Horticultural Society. — Summer show. See 
Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 410. 

STirLINGsHIRE. — Falkirk Horticultural Society. — July 11. The second 
meeting of this Society for the current year was held at Falkirk. Upon that 
occasion, the flowers and fruit brought forward for competition were of the 
most select kind, evincing a judgment and taste well worthy the encourage- 
ment of the patrons of this excellent institution. Besides these, a number of 
beautiful and rare plants were brought for exhibition. The variety and rich- 
ness of the green-house seemed collected into a short focus, which charmed 
the numerous visiters to this botanical treat. (Stirling Journal, July 17.) 

The annual general meeting and last exhibition of the Falkirk Horticultural 
Society for the season, took place in the large hall of the Red Lion Inn, 
Falkirk, at which the display of flowers, fruits, and vegetables was superior to 
any brought forward at any former autumnal meeting of this flourishing 
Society. The day having been most favourable, numerous visiting parties 
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arrived in carriages, and during the hours of exhibition the hall was crowded 
by members and visiters. (Stirling Journal, Sept. 25.) 

The Stirling Horticultural Society held its summer show on July 15., and, in 
addition to the articles for competition, there were exhibited select lots of her- 
baceous and green-house plants from Meiklewood, Kepp, Viewfield Lodge, 
Blairdrummond, Deanston House, Craigforth, Mrs. Alexander’s of Allan 
Park, Sir John Hay, Bart., and Drummond’s Nursery. Cucumbers from 
Comely Bank, and early potatoes from Mr. Robert M‘Naughton, King Street ; 
and from Deanston House a handsome plant of the Siberian cow parsnep in 
full flower (a new agricultural plant), measuring 9 ft. high, with luxuriant 
foliage, raised from seed sown in May, 1839. This specimen is now ex- 
hibiting in Drummond’s Agricultural Museum. There were also exhibited 
thirteen numbers of Maund’s Botanic Garden, presented to the Society by the 
author. This very appropriate gift seemed to excite considerable interest, 
and the author has the warmest thanks and best wishes of the Society. The 
day being favourable, the exhibition was numerously and respectably attended. 
The show produced some very superior specimens in the various classes 
named for competition, and the decision of the judges seemed to give general 
satisfaction. (Ibid., July 17.) 

IRELAND. 

Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland. — April 28. 1840. See Gard. Gaz., 
1840, p. 297. — June 25. See Lbid., p. 440. 

Bewrast. — Fete Champétre in the Belfast Botanic Garden. — Aug. 27. 
See Jbid., p. 550. 

The Northern Horticultural Society. — Sept. 13. 1839. See Ibid., 1839, 

p. 819. — April 26. 1840. See Ibid., 1840, p. 28]. 

? The autumn show of this most useful institution was held Sept. 18., in the 
Exchange Buildings (the free use of which, for the occasion, having been 
handsomely presented to the Society, by Messrs. Scott, Brothers). The col- 
lection of stove and green-house plants was not so large as we have seen on 
former occasions ; although there were exhibited several valuable specimens, 
well grown, and in good flower. There was an excellent display of dahlias, 
sufficient to compensate for any deficiency in other articles. There were 
several very tasteful bouquets exhibited. Two, in particular, were peculiarly 
worthy of notice: one from Mr. Andrews of Ardoyne, which combined taste 
in its arrangement, and valuable flowers in its composition; the apex dis- 
played sentiment, in addition to fancy, the loyal fingers of the composer 
having poetically converted some of the finest flowers of the parterre into the 
significant symbols of Irish loyalty, “ V.R.” being beautifully arranged as a 
cupola to asplendid pyramid of Flora’s choicest gems. Ardoyne has long 
been celebrated for its specimens of Irish art ; in this instance, loyalty and 
art have combined their attractive qualities. There was also a most tasteful 
bouquet from a cottage gardener, named Darragh ; it was most creditable to 
the imagination of the framer, and equally so to the grower. Several seed- 
ling dahlias were displayed. (Northern Whig, Sept. 19.) i 

Kitkenny. — Kilkenny Horticultural Society. — The spring exhibition of 
this Society was held in the Museum, April 29. (Kilkenny Moderator, 
May 2.) 
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